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WHAT CHRISTMAS IS, AS WE 
GROW OLDER 

Tisie was, with mo^ of us, when Christmas 
Day encircling all our limited world like a 
magic ring, left nothing out for us to miss 
or seek ; bound together all our home enjoy- 
ments, aff^ions, and hopes; grouped every 
thing and every one around the Christmas 
fire ; and made the little picture shining in 
our bright young eyes, cctnplete. ^ 

Time came, perhaps, all so soon ! when our 
thoughts overleaped that narrow bowndaiy ; 
when thei^ was some one (very dear, we 
thought then, very beautiful, and absolutely 
perfect) wanting to the fulness of our happi-^ 
ness; when W43re wanting too (or .we 
thought BO, which did just^ well) iit th^ 
Christmas hearth by which that some one sat ; 
and when we intertwined with Ivery wreath 
and garland of our life that some one’s name. 

That was the time for the bright visionary 
Christmases which have long arisen from us 
to shew faintly, after summer raii^ in tly 
palest edges of the rainbow ! That was the 
time for the beatified enjoyment of the things 
that were to be, and never* vgere, and yet the 
things that were so real in our Resolute hope 
that it weuli^t be hard to iwiy, upw, what 
realities achieved since, have been stronger ! 

. What! Did that ChristmaSneverreally come 
’whan we and the priceless pearl who was our 
young choice were received, after the happiest 
of totally impossible marriages, by the two 
united families previously at dagge^drawn on 
our account ? When brothers and sist^s in law 
1x4x0 .had always been rather cool to us before 
. our rdationship was effected, perfectly <}^ed on 
. us, and when fathers aiid mothers cwerwhelmed 
ua with unlimit^ incomes ? Was that Christ- 
mas dinner never really eaten, after whiA we 
arose, and generously and eloquently rendered 
honor to our late ri-m, present in the company, 
then and there exchanging friendship ana 
iQcrgiveness, and founding an attachtue^ not 
to be surpassed in Greek or Roman story, 
which subsisted until death ? Has that same 


rival long ceased to care for that same price- 
less pearl, and married for money, and become 
usurious i Above alt, do we really know, now, 
that we should probably have been miserable 
if we had won^ and worn the pearl, and that 
we are better without her ? 

lliat Christmas when we had recently 
|.achieved so much fame ; when we had been 
carried in triumph somewhere, for doing 
something great and good ; when we had won ' 
|%n honored and ennobled name, and arrived 
and were received at home in a shower of 
tears of joy ; is it possible that that Christmas 
has not come yet ? 

And is our li% here, at t]|p best, so con- 
stituted that, pausing as Ve advance at such 
a noticeable mile-stone in the track as this , 
greab birthday, we look back on the things 
that never were, as naturally and full as 
gravely* as on the things t^t have been and 
are gone, or have been and stll are t K it be 
so, sgid so it seems to be, must we come to 
tne conclusion, tlyit life is Uttle better than a 
dream, and little worth the loves and strivings 
that we crowd into it ? 

No ! Ea w bc such miscalled philosophy from 
us, dearJEteader, on Christinas Day ! Nearer 
and closer to our hearts be the Christmas 
spirit, which is the spirit of active usefulness, 
perseverance, cheeriul discharj^e of duty, 
kin^ess, and forbearance 1 It lU in the la^ 
virtuq^ e^cially, that we are, or should be, 
strengthened by the unaccomplished visions 
of our youth ; for, who shall say that they are 
not our teachers to deal gently even with the 
imjadpable nothings of the earth ! 

-Therefor^ as we grow older, let ua be more 
thankful that the cirde o^our Christmas , 
associations and« of the lessons thkt they 
bring, e:d|>and8 1 Let ns wdeome exfry one [ 
of iLem, and summon them to take thek placea 
by the Christmas health. * t 

Welcome, old* aspirations, glittering orea'- 
tures of An sardent faney, to •your s^ter 
undemeath -the holly I * We know you; and 
have%ot outlived yoiyret. Welconm, old 
iwojects and howeYer flee^i^ 


CHBismA^s mmsm of household wobi^ . 


oodn lumiong the titaiidiear Ighta that bom 
mn^md ue. welcame, iill that was over real 
to <mr hdurts; and for the eamjeotncss that 
. lEoade jm real, thanks to Heaven 1 Do we 
vtioild oo Chrisimas castLes in the clouds now 1 
Xiet (mr thoughts, fluttering like butterflies 
au(i 0 ng these flowers of children, bear witness ! 
I^mre this boy, there stretches out a Future, 
brighter than we ever looked on in our old 
rotuantio time, but bnght with honor and 
with truth. Around this little head on 
« which the sunny curls lie heaped, the graces 
sport, as preti&y, as airily, as when there 
was no scythe within the reach of Time to 
shear away the curls of our first-love. Upon 
aaoth^ girl’s face near it — ^placider but 
smiling bright— a quiet and contented little 
fiwe, we see Home fairly written. Shining 
from the word, as rays shine from a star, 
we see how, when our graves are old, other 
hopes than ours are young, other hearts 
th^ ours are moved ; how other wa^^s are 
nnoothed ; how other happiness blooms, 
xipens, and decays — ^no, not decays, for 
odier homes and other baitds of children, 
not yet in being nor for ages 3 ^t to he, arise, 
and bloom and ri])en to tlie end of all 1 
W<doome,everythingl 'Welcome, alike wbat 
lias been, and what never was, and what we 
boro may be, to your shelter underneath the 
botfy, to your places round the Okristmas 
flrei, where what Is sits open-hearted! In 
yonder shadow, do we see obtruding furtively 
upon the blaze, an enemy’s £sce ? ^ By Christ- 
mas Day we do forgive him^ If the injury he 
has deme us mhj admit of such, companion- 
idi^, let him come here and take his place. If 
otherwise, unhappily, let him go hence, as- 
sured that we will never injure nor accuse him. 
On this day, we shut out Nothing ! c 
** Pause,” safs a low voice. ‘‘Nothing? 
rrhinki” 

Christmas Day, wo will ^ut out from 
our fixeadde, Nocthing.” 

"Not the shadow of a vast City where the 
withered leaves are lying deep voice re- 
idies. " Not the ihadow that daxkens the whole 
g^be? Nottheshadowof theCitjrof theDead ?” 

Not oven that. Of all days in the year, we 
widl tmm oar fleioes towarck that City upon 
Christmas Day, and from its silent hosts l^ng 
those we love^ among us. City of the^Dead, 
hs the bLessefl name wherein we are gathered 
together at this time, and in the Presence that 
|i hm among us according to the lu^mnise, 
we will receive, and not dismiss, thy |)ecple 
u^are dear tousi ^ , 

foB. We look upon tMe children 
aagels that alight, so soleninily, so beautifully, 
among tj^e hving children by the flr«(| and can 
bear ta think how they departed from' us. 
ikifrdrtai&mg* angels u&awares, a» the Fatri- 
ar^ the plajrfiil ehUdren* are uneonscious 

their mesis ; bat we can ^ them— can 
see a^pamant arm gj^und one lavorite neck, 
as if there were a^timiptu^ of that*child 
/my. Amelia d^e^iu !|gares there is 


lone, a poor n^^ahapen boy on eai‘th, oi 
I a glorious beautjr now, of whom lus dying 
I mother said it gneved her much to leave him 
here, alone, fol* so many years as it was likely, 
would elapse beforS he came to her— being 
; such a little child. But he went quickly, ana 
was laid upon her breast, and in her hand she 
leads him. . , ’ . 

There was a gallant boy, who frU far 
away, upon a burning sand beneath a burning 
sun, ana said, " Tell them at home, with my 
last love, how much I could have wiriied to 
kiss them once, but that I died conteifted and 
had done lyy duty !” Or there was another, 
over whom "they read® the words, " The^^efoi c 
w^e commit bis body ta the deep !” and so con- 
signed him to the Idhely ocean an<^ sailed on. 
Or there was another who laydown to his 
"Test in the dark shadow of great forests, Snd, 
on earth, awoke no more. 0 shall they not, 
from sand and sea .andgforsst, be brought 
home at such a time 1 

There was a dear girl — almost a woman — 
never to be one — w^o made a mourning 
Christmas in a house of joy. and went her 
trackless way to the silent City. Do we. re- 
collect her, worn out, faintly whis|)ering wliat 
could not be heard, and falling iiirfo that last 
sleep for weariness ? 0 look upon her now ! 
O look upon her beauty, her serenity, her 
changeless youth, heKi* happiness ! Tlie daughter 
of Jairus was recalled to life, to die f but she, 
more blest, has heard the same voice, saying 
unto her, “ Arise for ever ! ” 

We h^ a friend who was our friend from 
early days, with whom we often pictured the 
changes that were to come^npon our lives, 
and merrily imagined how we w'ould speak, 
and walk, and think, and talk, when we came 
to be old. His destiu^ habitation in the City 
of the Dead received him in his prime. Shall 
he be shut out from our Christmas remem- 
brance ? Would his love have so excluded us ? 
ipost f^end, lost child, lost parent, sister, 
brother, husband, wife, we will not/io discard 


you ! You shall hold your cherished places in 
our Christmas hearts, and by our Christmas 
fires ; and in 4ne season of immortal hope, 
and on t^e 'birthday of immortal..mercy, we 
will shut out Nothing ! 

The winter sun goes down over town and 
vill^e ; on the sea it makes a rosy path, 
as if the Sacred tread were fresh upon, the 
water. A few more moments, and it sinks, 
and night comes on, and lights begin to 
sparkle in the prospect On the hill-side be- 
yond the shapelessly -diflhsed town, and in 
the qi?i^ keeping of the trees that gird the 
village-rteepl^ remembrances are cut m stone, 
planted in common flowers, growing in grass, 
entv^ned with lowly bramble around many 
a mound of earth. -In town and vilhige, there | 
are doors and windows closed agamst the 
weather, thbre are flaming logsrbeap^ big^^ 
joyful faces, there is heoltiiy mmde 
of voices. Be ali ungeotleness and harm ex- 
cluded from the tei^eB of the Houa^icdd^ 



Ood^ admitted to tsbuM no^ do witU 1^ 

wi>h tender eno^xageiBeiit \ Hhef are of ber elHe«^ csepecialiy on , tbfi 


the time and all its ooniftirting and peaceful of her mamige---a happy manias ^ IBwi^ 
reasfi^nranooB ; mid of the history that re- devoutly hopes it vrill be. Then there are 

united even upon earn the liring imd Ihe growing gim, all of whose dresaea lu^g^tl 

dead ; and of the broad benefiocuce and good- so shodcinriv that she couhl 

ness l^uit too many have tried to tear to wish the follies m B^merism nad betbtl 
n^row. shreds. softened and tral]»Ia;te4^ and entered Englaiid!:' 

--J tinflcr another chaTOofciBr---as a T?enm^\ 

, ' Turkish, or Polish ^fftrfiioaa,” Idst;' 

WHAT CHRISTMAS IS TO A BUNCH imported from Paris— so "^at somethlikg 
• ^ OF PEOPLE. economically elegant might have giadta^^l 

been introdro^d, inch by inch, as it were, to 
The Fatheh of a Family liia hands the great saving ofthe Mothers of largefiwauiee 
with a genial smile ^heii Clmslmiis comes ; of daughters. As for the bonnet-maker, die 
and yet ne now and then raises one finger to miwt’wait. Iti *unknown*what sumshave oeen 
the calculating " orgtm ** of his cnuiium with paid that Ixmnet-maker in the course of die 
rather a tnVughtful air, si^gestivo of certain liist six >cars. Perhaps it would be best not to 
biflrt and taxes, which he is resolved shall not thinic any more ofthese matters just at present*^ 
weigh n|.»oii his mind. Why should they 1 At any rate, Mr. Broadback sh^l have a good 
He will get Ihrougli hie Christmas bills some- Christmas dinner f she will take care of that • 
how or o^thor, as he has done before. He has and all their i^elations and friends who are 
no iloubt of being able to muster the money invited shall be made as happy as possible, 
to “article” his eJdv^^ son to a highly respect- Thb Eldest Son has a mixed feeling 
able solicitor ; he has already laid up a small aboift Christmas. He has no vciy romantm 
portion for his eldest daughter, and makes impressions of the study of the Law ; but hst 
pretty sure of doing as much for the others by wishes to begin life, and to take the first 
the time they are old enough to be married, towards making his way in the worid } and as 
He has a good business ; his wife is a clever he is to be articled to Mr. Benjamin l^eep* 
manager; they live happily togetlier; the skin early in January, he looks upon the 
liolly-berries smile at Sim with Uie well- hntermediate time rather impatiently. At' 
remembered sparkle of early days ; no there- least he would do so, but that his cousin Elleh 
fore determines to enjoy the merry season as is to dine with them on Christma^ay, and 
of old. "^at if he does see ha]f-a*dozen more stay on a visit for a week afterwards, during 
grey haiie displaying themselves, as though to which there wilWbe round gi^es and forfeits, 
remind him that another year has passcil, and and he will "go partners” with his cousin, 
a certain line ^r tw^o in his face does look a and dance with her, and show her all his law- 
trifle deeper than when he Mhd last observefl books, and decoy her under the mistletoe* 
it 1 What have such small matters to do bough ; and so he expects to pass a very 
with the real age of ^ man? A man is as merry time before he goes^oibe oflSice of Mr. 
old as he feels, and no more. The fact is, Sheepskin. * 

the Father of a Family is as young as he was ^'W^tCliristmasis to the Eldest Daughter, 
twenty years ago ; so he gives his hair an we may pretty w^ll infer from the increased 
additional and rather flourishing touch with^i brightness in her eyes, the frequent blush that 
comb, }»uts on a new waistcoat, brushes the suffuses lier soft riieeks, the occasdomd pensive 
collar of his coat, and, looking down with air suddenly* awalcening up with a smile, the 
complaccnc}' on his 1)oots ^s. he sets his hat tender «gh, and the additional {>ains she takes 
lightly upon his head, sallies out upon the land- with her beautiful hair, wliich is never out of 
ing-pliice, and* shouts a jaunty inquiry as to order, and yet she thinks it continually needs 
when" his wife and daughte^wdll be ready to to be briwhed and smoothed, and set to rig^s, 
go to church. The boys z&e ^one on before. Toher,Christma8evidentlycomes with a wed- 
Meanwhile he stands drumming a pleased, dmg'Sing concealed in a wreath cj* evergreeu. 
but .impatient, tattoo with his fingers upon the Asides the eldest son, there are the Boys 


banisters, and inhaling every now and then a and these rolUckhig young chaps are home 
savoury whiff of sweet herbs rising up from for the holidays ; and Qhristmus to them is 
the kitchen — v — ji — i i 


The Mother or a Family has a world of fading anoU^ow* 

iwLMra -i. • TJ 


the kitchen. ^ (wfather permitting) an endless supcession off 

Thb Mother or a Family has a world of ^ding ancUyow-balls, and hoops, and going 
anxious tbuughts al^out her. She likes £!hriat- on the ice ; and plum-puddings, andftii)ice-|iies, 
mas , it is, xto doubt,* a pleasant^time ; there and games at bUnd-man’s-buff, and other romps 
pe many sweet memoiies and hopes attend- in the e^ning, with snap-dragon after supp^» 
iiig It, and altogether it must be consideAd as YoTHKYouTicaarCfflhD— anttlebright-eyea' 

liapwy : but the butch^’s bill, she knows, must fairy of five years do, in a white and iky* 
be neaw— the baker’s too— and as for the blue frock, utlrDle sadu and red shoes*-* 


w^ch she has not yet told Mr. Broadhacki new toys of mygteriopb beauty, asm dsacesV 
abimt. But how was ^ this^ be avoided 1 1 and kisses, anjl aSi^ of ail sorta, 
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> wcmderM tliiiiga made of painted 
. and aU the creatures of the earth, with 
*8 Ark in the middle, and brothers and 
PMik^ and play^tes, the eldest of whom is 
yot ^'gone eight^’— spoken of, like a little 
Mamma in a new dress, shining 
and a chain and thi^ ; and 
Auntie with a busy &ce making some- 
nice to eat ; and loud shouting and 
: ,bxpwdihg round a Christmas tree, all of green 
\ gold, with lights ; and glittering presents 
priceless value dangling from every twig, 
hidden in deep green recesses of the 
i'bbughs. This is the true Faiiy-land we have 
^aE read so much about ! 

‘ But THE Maiden -Aukt, she who so con- 
, ,;iinually sits on one side, out of the way, or in 
the quiet shade of a comer — ^sbe who is so 
. continually forgotten, except when some kind 
assistance is needed — shall we, too, forget her ? 
Far from it. We well know what Christmas 
is to her. All her life is devoted to amiable 
disinterested acts of practical aid to all in 
house who need it ; and the period of Christ- 
mas, to her, is the summing Up of a year’s 
account of sympathies and kindly offices, of 
which she herself takes no note beyond the 
moment, and which have no place in her 
memory except to cause a sigh of regret 
when any gentle service has not effected all 
the good she intended. * 

Christmas is to the old House- 
keeper of a substantial family, more wealthy 
than the one just described, we must all see 
at once to be a very serious buginess indeed 
complicated, andPfull of grave cares, packages 
of hopet close-covered preparations, and spicy 
responsibilities. There she stands, with her 
tortoise-shell spectacles, and a great bunch of 
keys dangling over her white aproir! No 
minister of StAte* thinks more of herself 
(Heaven forgve us ! — himself) than thi^ old 
lady does. Her '^jinen closet” is a model oT 
neatness and order ; her “ china closet ” is set 
out with the utmost precision, and not without 
an eye to effect in the prominent display on 
the highest shelves of the choice china- 
bowls, basins, tea-cups, saucers, and an im- 
mensely ancient tea-pot of the ugliest shape 
Ima^able, and covered with very ugly faded 
of great value. But most of all is 
pride and importance in the house, apd in 
her own self-dbteem, displayed when she un- 
l "locks and opens the door of her “ store-room.” 

‘ .Ho oue must enter but the Housekeeper her- 
'4^. You may stand outside, and lean round , 
Sides of the open door, and pepp in — ^bu^ 
no more^ iThereyyou see large lea-canisters ' 
of different siEes— and coffee-canisters-— and 
dark slai^blue paper bags— and polished 
I wooden spice-boxes, tall, and round, and u&- 
^ scre'^ng in several phmes— <and boxes of 
, raisins, and a hg-drum, and many packets of 
different sisea, With a large whitf oune of loaf- 
su|^r ;.iltemding in thp^^idst— (we think d;he 
Youngest <7hud of this family resm bUal- 

i IgWeid to come m,and Ibdk aWUt,but not touch i 

ft,: i * \ ' c 


anything)— fight bundles of dxy herlw 
banging from nails, and smafi baj^iets attached 
to hooks, and half a Geimm sausage, besides 
three Bath chaps sirin^g by short strings 
from nails on the edge oi the top shelf ; while, 
ranged along the Selves, the Child sees a 
beautiful array of white jam-pots and preserve 
pots, and brown pickle jars, and widerneckt^ 
glass bottles full of deep-coloured cherries^ and 
preserved gooseberries, plums, apricots, mid 
other fruits — ^with honey-jars, and tamarind- 
jars ; and beneath each shelf, a range of djpa^sni 
with brsiss handles, labelled outride with the 
names of all the nicest, and some of the most 
mysterious, things, in the eatable world. 

What this period oS the year is to the 
Gardener, we may ’easily guess, £«om great 
arms-full of mistletoe boughs, of ttolly-bougfis 
thick with berries, and of branches of laurel 
which he is continually carrying into the 
house, or going with as a»presexH to neigh- 
bouring houses. And now, see him coming 
along with a bending back, bearing an entire 
fir-tree, which gracefully nods its head as he 
slowly trudges along, and shakes and rustles 
all its dry brown cones, as if in dumb anti- 
cipation of the peals of bells that will shortly 
,be rung ! This fir is for the Christi^hs Tree — 
the green and simple foundation and super- 
structure, which is shortly destined to suBtain 
so much ^brightness^i and romance, so many 
glittering presents, and to be the medium ot 
BO many sweet feelings, joyous hopes, and 
tender sense of childhood — in pron^t bright 
•visions around us, and in tender recollections 
of the past. 

As lor THE Nurse, there ca^ be no doubt 
but Christmas is^h very anxious time for her. 
She expects so many of the young folks will 
make themselves very il^ with «11 this quantity 
of plum-pudding, and plum-cake, and mince- 
niea. However, she consoles hcu’self, on the 
vrhole, for any extra trouble she may have in 
pouring ^out, or mixing and stirring wine- 
glasses of physic, and trying to conceal 
powders in honey or red-currant jelly (and 
then getting th\?nv down/) by the proud 
recollection that she had the lady of the house 
in her arm% when a child ; and t^iis eonscious- 
nesB makes her feel of the highest import- 
ance in the family.’ 

But THE Doctor — the medical attendant of 
the family — there are no mixed feelings or 
misgivings in his mind. He hears of ^dl the 
preparations— all the nice things — and shakes 
ills head gravely at the lady of the house ; but 
the iustam he is outside the door, he hurries 
homeward, rubbing his knuckles. He knows ! 

The black <«oat of the'Vioar has a richer 
and more prominent tone of black, as he walks 
across *the broad snow of his seven-acre field, 
towards the stile that leads into the lane that 
runs to the vestry-door of the church. The 
snow-covered hedges, with frosted twigs at top, 
nod ai^ glisten to him as he moves brisklv 
onwaraj pointing his Church-and-stately black 
toe along the x&rrow path, beside the deep 
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Ibi0^^'pn^^ We speak only of- 
yo^ng^ si&a middle-aged turkey and goose ; 
wl^Sie we give the degree of dlfficaLty in 
tMpr satfe^nduet very much to the side of 
tire almost disposed to agree 
the emin^t poet, who has sung its 
firtdsesiu another sense, huely combining with 
that praise a kind of hint at a moral justih- 
^ca^On for its death : 

Of all tile fowls that stock the farm, 

Tlie Goose must be preferred ; 

There is so much of nutnmeiu 
lu that weak-minded bird.” { 

Chiistmas to the Butcher is nothing less 
thmx a bazaar of line meat, displayed with all ; 
the elegancies (they are not numerons) of| 
which Ids erait is susceptible. With a smil- 
ing countenance and ruddy cheek he wjilks 
Ibackwards and forwards, through liis shop 
all hung with choice specimens of last year’s 
grass ” — the sun gleaming across them 
by day, and the gaa shining at night upon 
the polished surtaces, and delicate white 
fait and sparkling amidst the branches of 
holly, stuck about in all directions. He very 
mujW approves of the vigorous way in which 
one of his men continues to bawl in a sharp 
quick tone “ now then, t’ buy 1 t’ buy I ” when 
tW most unlikely people, or when no people 
at- all, are passing. It looks like business 
and bustle. 

The Baker standaamidst his walls of loaves, 
built up, shelf upon shelf, — with other shelves 
packed close with quartern aid half-quartern 
jmper-bags of dour, — and he glances bom the 
topmost tiei- down to the flour-whitened trap- 
dtKjr in one corner of his shop-floor, where- 
from appears an ascending tray, heaped up 
with long French noils, cottage-loaves, xwists, 
rusks, and hot-speed gingerbread-nuts. This 
loaded tray continues to rise upon a nran’g 
head, which is gradually folloiwed by his body, 
and the whole structure approaching the 
counter is speedily unloaded. In less than 
half an hour, all that was thus brought iron; 
below has disappeared ; the walls o# loaves 
hate diminished in great gap ; more loaves 
come smoking in, to supply their places, and 
inore trays of rolls, twiks, gingerbread-nuts, 
imd fancy Inread, with piles of biscuits, ascend 
through the trap-door. The Baker Ims a 
moe-looking daughter (as most bakers in 
England have), and she now comes ip 


smiling, and displaying a row of parly teeth, 
and assists in ta^g money. They both agree 
that altho^h summer has its^iKlvantageS^ 
there Is no ^ime •of the year so pleasant as 
Christmas. ^ 

Tbe GltocER is one of the most flourishjn^g 
men^ hll the world #t this season. IBs 
shop^s a small and over-crowded eptome of 
the produce of^tlie He* is evidently in 

consta^ oorrespondenee with Glftu^ has the 
most *rfri<mdly rekfiens” in ludii, i% on 
familiar terms with the 6wce Islands, has 


on ^Candy^i shore ; ” iThife^ as to Jamaica, 
and otheir West Indk Islan^die has a ’hlht:, 
a eash/ or a case, by every post, to say notlihig 
of Arabia, France, O|^eoe, Spaiti, Italy, ana, 
in fine, all the trading porta of the M^tcr- 
ranean Sea. To the Grocer we may feirly say 
that Christmas is a general shal^g by the 
hand, with fingers extremely sticky, of foreign 
relations and agents in every country, whence 
something good to eat, in the shape of dried 
fruits, spices, teas, coflees, sugars, pii^serves 
and condiments, are possible to be propured. 
If he has a newly-arrived Chinese picture, 
inlaid caddyf mon^r idol, or tea-pot, now is 
his time to make a feature of it in his window! 

I The Geben-oroceji Is a genuine English- 
man ; he cannot boast of the f(^gn com- 
modities of the tea-and-sngai* mounteb;^ 
over the way. He has no wish to do it. He 
deals entirely in home produce. AH tJuJt he 
sella, is the natural result ^f the cultivation 
of the soil of his native countiy : from celery, 
beetroot, sea-kale, and cabbage-sprouts, to 
Jerusalem ailichokes and sage and onions. 
All of English growth ! He could very easily 
liollow out a turnip ; cut eyes, nose, and mouth 
in it ; stick a bit of candle insid^and then 
•set it up for a “ show,” all among^e endive 
and par.sley, in the middle of lus window on 
^Christmas Eve ; but he scorns all such at- 
tempts to» attract public attention, It may be 
very well for the Grocer over the way ; but 
that sort of thing won’t do for a man who 
deals in natural greeus ! •«.. 

Christmas, to the Pastrycook, is the season 
when the human mind, if well regulated, is 
chiefly occupied ip the contemp^tion of mince- 
pies. Also in eating them, and decidedly in pay- 
ing for them. But a very hwe consumption 
of holiday plnm-cakes m not fne less expected 
by the patriotic pastrycook. There is another 
yet gx’eater event in his mind, though he does 
not break ground with this till after Christmas 
Dey ; aifd that is, the advance of Twelfth 
Night. While, therefore, he expects tfie public 
to be solely occupied with mince-pics and 
other sefiBouabk matters, he is secretly at 
work in the production of a full set (we forget 
how manjP he told us made a set) of the 
richest and most elaborately decorated* and 
“dramatised” Twelfth Cakes which the juve-' 
nile world of England has ever yet beheld. 
The man’s half crazy. His wife says he gets 
no sleep with thinking of his cakes. The other 
night ne started up in bedf and cried out 
“ Bugar-fsost and whitening ! ” till his night* 
Though why on earth — as 


cap stood on end. 


cpnflil^nfisl friends* in %yptt Borbary, and 


the good ladv remarked,, os second thoughts, 
“he should talk of whitening, slie couldn’t 
form yie remotest idea in life r’ 

No doubt Christmas is the season which 
calls forth the mobt unmitigated hatred of 
poachers in, the breast of the patriotic 
rouLTBRim. He says they are pests of society, , 
and thsfe ^ckedest men going. There is no 
excuse for stro](;g fellows leaifing an idle lifcy 
as most of the poacheis do. It is worse than 
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wouM be the Isurt mm iu all E^knd to 
e&courage each doings. On the ooniwy, he 
woofld^ow them no n^rey. Eirery man- 
ja(^ of them that coiitd' be cau^t^ he would 
Bend for two or three days^to hard work on 
Primrose Hill, After this they would be- 
come^better and wiser men; more ind^trious^ 
more cautious ; not so full of talk in beer- 
houses ; more punctual and reliable ; alto» 
gether nsore useful members of society. But 
as for Vs show of hares and other game, this 
Christmas, he will warrant every one, as hav- 
ing been honestly come by, and dujy paid for, 
and not too “high** lor immediate eating. 
What a capital show he Snakes this year ! One 
hundred aiAtwenty lon^-lega (as he familiarly 
callg the hares), three hundred rabbits, fifty 
brace of pheasants, ninety brace of “ birds,” 
twenty bra<;e of woodcocks, thirty brace of 
snipe, a hundi'ed and fitly brace of pigeons, 
two hundred turkeys, three hundred geese, 
with wild ducks, tome ducks, and barn-door 
fowls innumerable ! The inside of his shop 
is full in every comer ; from countless hooka, 
hang rows of turkeys by the necks, and long 
double chains of sausa^jos and rows of ducks, 
and rows oP^wls, all dangling by the necks, 
too, and in full feather; wliile his* shelves 
present compact arrays of fowls plucked and 
trussed, and powdered, aiW blown up in the 
breast with a blow -pipe: their livera and 
gizzards tucked neatly, like opei'a-hats, under 
their pinioj^ Bows of them, also, like small 
batteries, front the street. The outside of his 
house, even up to the second floor window, is 
liung with hanps, rabbits, nheasauts, wild- 
ducks, turkeys, and partridges. 

But, if Christmas is a season of greatness to 
some, of hilarity fb many, of importance to all, 
it is pre-eminently a season of ^ual anxiety 
and splendour to the Cook, ETer long kit- 
chen-range is a perfect bonfire, from morning 
to night, while the various bright j^tensilg 
which are placed upon the chimney-piece and 
on the walls at both sides of it, are profusely 
interspersed with twigs and lioughs of holty. 
“ Now, do get out of my way, ^ of you ! — 
don’t you see how much I have g*t on my 
mind with this Christmas dimier ! Where 
Jane?— Jane Stokes! — oh,* tlie plague of 
kitchen-maids ! they ’re always out of the 
way. at the moment they’re most wanted. 
Baibara, are the vegetables washed ? ” “ Not 
yet, Cook!” Jl *5 always “not yet” with 
them sculleiy-girls ’ Oh, how the Coqj^ wishes 
there were no need for any help from any 
eoul alive, if so be as she could but do every- 
thing herseli^ which is that is whA:e it is and 
aU about it ! But the Christmas dinner don’t 
get spoiled ; by no means — every^ng fhrns 
out e:^cellently, and compliments^ like full- 
blown cabb^e-roses, are showered upon Cook 
irom the visitors of the hospitable bba^. They 
are brought to her, as she sits wipii]^j%%lt fore- 
head, and all her face and throat, in a cool and 
remote comer. Her heagrt expaS^ ; 8 h<> ^oves 


AN IDYL f OB CHBiSTMAS 
m-DOOBS. 

"The hoaBes were docked with eTorgreoiifl inDeoemtier 
that the Sylvan Spirits might repair to them, and remain 
onnipped with frost and cold viods, nxtttt a milder eeasoe 
had renewed the foliage of their ahodes/^— Bsano'a 
Popular Antiquities, 

acSKB:-^il room hy ttotZipftt, on CkriHnms Sos: fire 

burning with a sleepy red. Branches o/ SoUpf Lair^ 
and Mistletoe, hanffingim (hetoalls, ASf^e/onSl^lteUtmy 
ia each plant. 

SPIRIT OF Tll£ nOLLT. 

Tb£ icy streams are black and slow ; 

The icy wind goes sighing, sighing ; 

And far around, and deep below, 

The great, broad, blank, upfeatuied sniow 
On the idle earth is lying ; 

And the birds in thcLair are dying. 

Just now, ere the day-beams fled, 

Out of doors 1 thrust my head. 

And saw the livid western light 
S]iriak up, like an eye. bewitch’d, 

At the staring of the Night. 

The bare branches writhed and twitch’d 
And the holly-bushes old 
. Chatter'd among themselves for cold, 

And scraped tlieir leaves 'gainst one another, 
And nestled close, like child with mother. 

• Ay, not all the globy fire 
Of theic berries, scarlet hot, 

\Vbicli file mortals all admire, 

Could their bodies warm a jot; 

They look'd heavy and sod, God wot ! 

The nested biras sat close togiUier, 

'Plaining of tlie mournful weather; 

And the tough and tangled hedges, 

Near and distant, mark’d the tnek 
Of the roadway, and the edges 

Of Ae fields, with lines of4>lack. 

Soon I skipp'd, all shivering, flack. 

^ Here, beneath the sheltering eaves 
Of the ceiling, dry and worm, 

Air, like breath of Summer, weaves 
In between my glossy leaves, 

Doing me no hann : 

And the Chbistmas spirit benign 
SparAes in my heart like wine. 

SPIRIT OF THS LAURXL. 

Gone is the Summer's warmth and Iq^t; 

Gone ore the rich, red Autumn days ; 

And Winter old, and Winter whilp, 

Sits moodily in the open ways. 

Like a great dumb marble statue, 

’Bideth he upon the wold ; 

• *And his grey eyes, stari^ at you, 

0 Moke yo^ also dumb with cold. 

And the wflods grow lean and swartle 
In the vexings of the North;* 

FiU’dvwith sighingB and lamentations 
• Of the winged forest nations, ' , 

Who, beneath their shatter’d bowen, 

Wonder at the gusty showers, 

And the length of the dork hou^ 

]^t the iiMbor year is bright ^ 

'^ith the flush of Cbusimas light ; 

And the bieath^f thayilad comer 
Kindles with a sflegnd Sumnier, 
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^ ill €be Uitbe hearts fure seen 
Slanting into t^old green, 

TUI ^ey sit embower'd, and sing 
. ^ Under their own blossoming. 

. Therefore we, the woodland foiries, 

Hold at present with the Lares, 

Leaving Winter for the noon 
Of this glowing household June ; 
Whereunto an added splendour 
Preternatural we render, 

Quickening, as with inward soul, 

, The iutensely-biuning coal. 

SPntlT OF THE MISTLETOE. 

Behind the night young mom is sleepiiV} 
And new hope underlies old weeping. 

So, though cdl the woods ai-e stiuk. 

And the heavens are drowsy-dark, 

Earth, within her shadows dun, > 

Swings about tlie golden sun, 

Firm and steadily, 

Tme and readily. 

Strong in her pulses, every on^. 

In a deadly sleep she seems ; 

But her heart is foil of dreams — 

Full of dreaming and of vision, , 

Subtle, typical, JClysiau, 

Out of wliieh, in time, shall rise 
All the New Year's verities. 

And the spirit within her veins 
Laughs and leaps like April mils ; 
Wamiing with electric breath 
The dark coldness underneath. 

Where, close shut from human seeing, 

Lie the secret nests of being, 

And tlic embryo phantoms, — lujsts 
Of pole ante-natal ghosts,-^ 

Bloodless g^ms of dowers and leaves, 
From which the lady Spring receives, 
When they wake to life, the flush 
Of her many-colour'd blush. 

Meanwhile, every shade of sadnes-i 
Melts away in (Iubisxmas gladnn^s. * 
Green old (^bistmas ! he doth biiiig 
,With him his peculiar Spring ; — 
Newly-germinating kindness, 

Mutual help in human blindness, 

Closing of old wounds, fresh gret^iiiigs, 
Souls a-flow at genial meetings, 

Hovering fiincies, loving laughter. 

And the grave thoughts coming after t 
All the lightness, brightness, dancing, 
Interflowing, rainbow glancing, 

Awful sweetness, wing’d with pleasorey 
Of a heart that has no measure. 

• 

AT.T.. 

Therefore will we here remain 
Till tlie woods are green again, 

^ • And the sun makes golden glooms 

JLh the forest's pillar’d rooms. 

Here #e can abide together 
Through the fire-lit CHBistHAS weather, 
And, though none may us descry, 

Touch with sense of mystery 
eThe hot faosting and^oud j</y. 

Which, uncurb'd, themselves- destroy, 

And die chcldleas ; <for true mi^, 

If^p the Heavem^mbrac^d earth, c 
Bhould be large and foll->^yet bound 
By the haunted depths all couud. 


WHAT CHHISTMAS IS IN COUNTRY 
PLACES. 

Ip we want to see the good old Christmas— 
the traditional Chilbtmaa— of old England, we 
must look for it in the ccfontiy. There are 
lasting reasons why the keeping of Christmas 
cannot change in the country as it ma^ in 
towns. The seasons themselves ordaili the 
festival. The close of the yeai* is an injterval 
of leisure in agricultural regions ;tthe only 
interval of complete leisure in the y^ ; an^ 
all influences and opportunities concur to 
make it a season of holiday and festivity. If 
the weatlfl)r is whalf it ought to be at that 
time, the aiAunin caops are in the ground ; 
and the springing Wheat is safelj^covered up 
with snow. Everything is dour for the soil 
that con be done at present ; .and as iof the 
clearing and trimming and repaiiiug, all that 
can be looked to in t^e afteif part of the 
winter ; and the planting is safe if done 
before Candlemas. The plashing of hedges^ 
and cleaning of ditches, and trimming of 
lanes, and mending of roads, can be got 
through between Twelfth Night and the early 
spring ploughing ; and a fortniglit may well 
be given to jollity, and complete (fhango. 

Such a holiday requires a good dem of pre- 
paration : so Christmas is, in this way also, a 
more weightv afiaii in the rural districts than 
elsewhA’e. The strong beer must be brewed. 
The pigs must be kifled weeks before ; the 
lard is wanted ; the bacon has to be cured ; 
the hams will be in request ; ana,' if brawn is 
sent to the towns, it niust be ready before the 
children come home for the ^Jiolidaya. Then, 
there is the fattening of the turkeys and geese 
} to be attended to ; a score or two of them to 
oe sent to London, and penliaps half-a-dozen 
to be enjoyed at home. When the gentle- 
man, cr the farmer, or the country shop-keeper, 
goes to the great town for liis happy boys 
and girls, he has a good deal of shopping to 
Uo. J^esides carrying a note to the luiber- 
dasher, and ordering coflee, tea, dried fruit, 
ai^d spices, he'must remember not to forget the 
packs of cards *th at will be wanted for loo and 
wliist. perhaps he canries a secret order for 
fiddlestrings from a neighbour* who is practis- 
ing his part in good time. 

There is one order of pei’sons in the country 
to whom the month of December is anything 
but a holiday season — ^the cooks. Don’t teU 
us of town-cooks in the same breath ! It is 
really oyerf)owering to the mind to think 
what tlfe country cooks have to attend to. 
The goose-pie, alone, is an achievement to be 
comj^cen^ about ; even the most ordinary 
goose-pie ; still more, a superior one, with a 
whole goose in the middle, and another cut 
up and laid round ; with a fowl or two, 
aud a pheasant or two, and a few l^ks put 
into odd comers ; and the top, all shiny with 
white 0^ egg, figured over with leaves of 
pastrj^and tendrus and crinkle-crankles, with 
a bunch of tho more delicate bird feet standing 



in the middle lUe oven is ^e oook> 
ti&ildhmd aiave $ tlie gr^ oonoem of Ber 
at this season. She pets she htnnotiTS it, 
she soelds it, and she woij^ it without rest. 
Before daylight she is at it—baking her oat 
hmad ; that mad wb'ch reqoir^ sudi perfect 
beh«;|tvu>ur on the pav - -the oven ! Long lines 
of oa^eakes hang overhead, to grow crisp 
before breakfast; and these are to be put 
away when crisp, to make room for others ; 
for she can hardly make too much. After 
breakfast, aud all day, she is making and 
baking meat-pies, mince-pies, sausage-rolls, 
iruit-pies, and cakes of §.11 shapes, sizes, and 
colours. And at night, when she«can scarcely 
stand for fatigue, she the oven hre, 

and puts imiShe great jar of stock for the 
sou pi^ that drawing may so on, from all 
sorts of savoury odds and ends, while every- 
thing but tl}e drowsy fire is asleep. She 
wishes the dear little lasses would not come 
messing and fussing about, making ginger- 
bread and cheesecakes. She would rather do 
it herself, than have them in her way. But 
she has not the heart to tell them so. On the 
contrary, she gives them ginger, and cuts the 
citron-peel bountifully for them ; hoping, the 
while, that tISff weather will be fine enough 
lor them to go into the woods with their 
brothers for holly and ivy. Meantime, the 
dairy- woman says, (what she declai-es •every 
\ Christmas,) that she never saw such a demand 
Ip for cream and butter ; and that, before Twelfth 
f Night, there sriM be none. And how, at that 
season, can she supply eg^ by scores, as 


dogs, and canary birds, played with and fed, 
the little lasses run* out W) see what the boys 
are about. 

The woodmen want something else than 
mreen to dress tlie house with. They <are 
looking for the thickest, and hardest, •and 
knottiest block of wood they can find, that 
will go into the kitchen chimney. A gnarled 
stump of elm will serve their purpose best ; 
and they trim it into a size to send home. 
They fancy that their holiday is to last Ba long 
as this Tog remiuns ; and they are satisfied 
that it will be uncommonly diiHcult to bum 
up this one. This done, one of them proceeds 
fwith the boys and girls to the copses where 
the hoHies are thickest ; and by carrying his 
.bill-hook, ha saves a vast deal of destruction 
by rending and tearing. The poor little bhds, 
which midee the hollies so many aviaries in. 
wint^, coming to feed on the berrie^ an(Mo | 
pop in among the shining leaves for* shelter, 
are sadly sciu^ and out they fiit on all sid^, 
and away to the great oak, where nobody will 
follow them. For, alas! th^re is no real 
mistletoe now. There is to besome^iogso 
bung fipom the middle of the ki^en 
ceiling, that the lads and lasses may Aaleh 
kisme and have their fun ; but it v^l have no 
white berries, and no Druidioal dignity abemt 
■. - • 


it,' It will' be. a hmk oi 

called by some a isfistSstoe, and by otbeis jtlelfv 

Bob, whi^ is supposed to be a corrupt' 

" bough." When all the party have got tliiir V 
fagots tied tip, and starmog over ^ 
shoulders, and button-holes, hats, and bon- ' 
nets stuck with sprig^, and gay with heiries, it 
is time they were gSng home ; for thm is a ; 
vast deal to be done this Christmas Bv^and 
the sunshine is already between the hilhl^ in 
soft yellow ^abes, and not on them. 

A vast deal there is to be done ; es- 
pecially if there is any village new. Firsti 
there IS to dress the house with green ; and 
then to go and help to adorn toe dmrek 
The Bob must not be hungup tillto-moisod^: . 
but every door has a branto over it ; and the 
deads of the latticed windows are stuck wito 
sorigs ; and every picture-frame, and looking- 
glass, and candlestick^ is garni toed. Any 
“ scraps (very young toildren) who are too 
small to help, pick np scattered hoUy-leavd^/ 
and, being not allowed to go upon toe rug/ 
beg soiptoody to throw them into toe fire ; 
whence ensues a series of crackling and 
sputtering blaze^ and Ughting up of wide-ouen 
eyes. In the midst of this — haA ! is not that 
the church bell ? Ihe boys go out to listen, 
and rraort that it is so ; — the Christmas 
de^ ” (or dole) is about to begin ; so, off go 
all who are able, up to the church. 

It is very cold there, and dim, and dreary, 
in spite of the candles, and the kindness, mia 
other good things Ihat are collected ther^. 
By the time the belfhas ceased tff clang, there 
are a few gentlemen there, and a number of 
widows, and aged men, and orphan children. 
There are piles of blankets ; and bits of 
paper, w^ich are orders for coals. One 
gentleman has sent a bag o^ sitver money ; 
and another, two or three sheep, cut up ready 
for cooking; and another, a mat pile of 
loaves. Hie boys ruif and bringdown a ladder 
to dress the pillars ; and souffle in the galleries ; 
and venture into the p^p it, under pretence of 
dressing the church. Wnen the dole is done 
and the pdbr people gone, the doors are , 
closed ; and, if the boys remain, they must be 
quiet ; for the organist and the singers are 
going to rehearse the anthem that is to be 
sung to-morrow; If the boys are not quiet, 
th^ are tomed out. 

There is plenty of bustle in the villa^ 
The madstrates are iu the long room, of toe 
inn, setjUing justice business. The inh looks 
as if it were illuminated. The waiters are 
seen *to glide aeross the hall ; and qn the 
stem are the old constable, and toe new rural 
poBoeman, sod the tax-collector, and the 
postman. It is so cold toat fK>metl|iDg 
steaming hot wiU soon breuglit for thmi4 
to driiak ; and the poor postman Will be 
taken bn his weak side. . jOhristioas) is ^ 
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Cold asjlt i^s tihere are. w^^^n ffltting i 
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( grocer's diop, aad all 

' ; amj the same things, llie grocers 
amy, this nighty to their r^ular 
a good mould candle each^ and a 
'^is is because the women must be 
i|^ by^^dle*ligh^ to make some- 

rising that is to be spiced with nutmeg. So 
^ood number of women pass by with a 
t’ e^dle and a nutmeg ; and some, with a 
VwMe or pitcher, come up the steps, and go 
the bar for some rum. £ut the clock strikes 
ril^per-tune, and away go the boys home. 

/ l&mebody wonders at supper whether 
the true oval mince-pie is really meant 
, to be in the form of a certain manger ; and 
. its contents to signify the gifts, various 
and rich, brought by the Magi to that man- 
ger. And while the little ones ore staring at 
this news, somebody else observes that it 
was a pretty idea of the old pagans, in our 
island, of dressing up their houses with ever- 
greens, that there might be a warm retreat 
for the spirits of the woods in times of frost 
and bitter winter storms. Some child peeps 
timidly up at the biggest branch in the room, 
and fancies what it would be to see some 
/ sprite sitting under a leaf, or dancing along a 
spray. When supper is done, and the young- 
est are gone to bed, having been told not to 
be surprised if they shouM hear the stars 
Singing in the night, the rest of the pafty 
turn to the fire, and begin to roast their ^est- 
nuta in the shovel and to heat the elder- 
wine in the old-fasnioned saucepan, silvered 
inside. On^absent boy, staring at the fire, 
starts when nis father oners him a chestnut 
for his thoughts. He hesitates, but his curi- 
osity is vivid, and he braves all the conse- 
. quences of saying what he is thinking about. 
He wonders whether he might, just for once, 
•^jttst for tSlB once — go to the stalls when 
midnight has struck, and see whether ^the 
oxen are kneeling. He has heard, and per- 
haps read, that the oxen kneeled, on the first, 
Christmas-day, and kept the manger warm 
with their breath ; and that all oxen still 
kneel in their stalls when Christmas-day 
comes in. Father and mother exchange a 
quick glance of agreement to take this seri- 
ously ; and they explain that there is now 
so much uncertainty, since the New Style 
of reckoning the days of the year waa intro- 
duced, that the oxen cannot be depended 
on; and it is not wortli while to be out 
of bed at midnight for the chance. Some 
say the oxen kneel punctually whci^ Old 
Christmas comes in ; and if they wiULnot 
do it to-night., 

Thk is not the quietest night of the year ; 
even if nobody visits the oxen, ^on after 
all are settled to ri^p, sounds arise #hich 
thrill through soxce^ who are half-awakened 
by aim iSaen, ramembering something 
aboui the ttai^s smging, th^uchildren rouse 
xh4lnsely6% aad lss^ with open eyes, add ears, 
that Cftadsjpas morning haS come, 
must sooBt oto wpsad think, give up the 


Star theory ; for the xnuric is only two fiddles^ 
or a fiddle and clarionet ; or, ppsriblyva fiddle 
and drum, with a voice or two, 'wich can 
hardly be likened to that of the spheres. The 
voices sing, While shepherds watch’d tiheir 
flocks by night;” and then — ^marvellously 
enough — single out this family of ail the^ fa- 
milies on the earth, to bless with the good 
wishes of the season. They certainly are wish- 
ing to master and mistress and all the young 
ladies and gentlemen, "good morning,” and 
" a merry Christmas and a happy Ne|r Year.” 
Before this celestial mystery is solved, and 
before thq distant twang of the fiddle is quite 
out of hearing, the celestial mystery of s^p 
enwraps the other^and lays it to rest until the 
morrow^ The boys — ^the elder^nes — meant 
to keep awake ; first, for the Waits, and (after- 
wards to determine for themselves whether 
the cock crows all night on Christmas Eve, to 
keep all hurtful things from walking the earth. 
When the Waits arC gone, they just remember 
that any night, between this and Old Christ- 
mas, will do for the cock, which is said to defy 
evil spiriti in this manner for the whole of 
that season. Which the boys are very glad to 
remember ; for they are excessively sleepy; so 
off they go into the land of dreaSHs. 

It is now past two ; and at three the maids 
must be up. Christmas morning is the one, 
of all ^he year, wHbn, in the North of England 
especially, families make a point of meeting, 
and it must be at the breakfast table. In 
every house, far and near, wher^,,thore is fuel 
and flour, and a few pence to buy currants, 
there are cakes making, which everybody must 
eat of ; cakes of pastry, with currants between 
the layers. TSe grocer has given the nutmeg : 
and those who can afibrd it, add rum, and 
other dainties. Th^ ladies are up betimes, to 
set. out the best candlesticks, to garnish the 
table, to make the cofiee, and to prepare a 
Welcome for all who claim a seat. The in- 
fant i|i arms must be there, as seven o’clock ' 
strikes. Any married brother or sister, living 
within reacn, must be there, with the whole 
family train. « Long before sunrise, there they 
sit, in the glow of the fire and the glitter of 
candles,c chatting and laughing, and exchang- 
ing good wishes. ^ 

In due time,\he church-bell calls the' flock 
of worshippers from over hill and down dale, 
and along commons, and across fields: ana^ 
presently they are seen coming, all in their 
oest, — ^the majority probably saying the same 
thing, j— that, spmehow, it seems always to be 
fine on Christmas-day. Then, one may reckon 
up the exceptions he remembers ; and another 
may tell difterent sorts of fine weather that 
he has known; how, on one occasion, his 
daughter gathered thirty-four sorts of flowers 
in their own garden on ChriBtmp-,day ; and 
the ro8e4}ushes had not lost their l^ves on 
Twelfth Day ; and then the wise will agree « 
hovyt;.ach th^y prefer a good seasoneble fro^ 
and sheeted snow like this, to April weather 
in Becembef. 


Hearv^ the bell 41eiit, axiil the eeatton 
tanz^ the kej in the lock, on run the ^oung 
meii; out of reach of remonetnoice, to i^opt, 
until dinner at l6ast,-*-inore probably until the 
light fkils. They shoot alpiost any thing that 
comes across them, but especially little birds, 
chaffinches, blacklnrds, thrushes, — any win^ 
creature distressed by the cold, or betrayed by 
ihe Bpiooth and cruel snow. ' The little chil* 
dren at home ore doing better than their elder 
brothers. They are putting out crums of 
bread for the robins, and feeling sorry and 
surprised that robins prefer bread to plum- 
pudding. They would have given the robins 
some of their own puc||ling, u they had but 
liked it. • 

In every house, there ia dinner to-day,— of 
one sort or toother, — except where the closed 
shutter sho^ra tliat the folk are out to dinner. 
The commonest dinner in the poorer houses 
—in some pfirts of the country — ^is a curio^ 
sort of mutton pie. ^The meat is cut off a loin 
of mutton, and reduced to mouthfuls, and 
then strewed over with currants or raisins 
and spice, and the whole covered in with a 
stout crust. In some places, the dinner is 
baked meat and potatoes: in too many cot- 
tages, there ja nothing better than a morsel of 
bacon to fla^ur the bread or potatoes. But 
it may be safely said that there is more and 
better dining in EugLand on Christmas-day 
than on any other day of tne year. • 

In the houses of gentry and farmers, the 
dinner and dessert are a long afiair, and soon 
followed bjfctea, that the sports may begin. 
Everybody knows what these sports are, in 
parlour, hall, and kitchen : — sin^ng, dancing, 
cards, blind-mauk buff, and otl^r such games ; 
forfeits, ghost-story telling, snap-dragon; — 
these, with a bountiful supper interposed, last- 
ing till midnight. * In scattered houses, among 
iho wilds, card-j)laying goes on briskly. Wher- 
ever there are Wesley ans enough to form a 
congregation, they are collected at a tea-drink- 
ing in their chapel ; and they spend the 
evening in singing hymns. Where there ai'e 
Germans settled, or any leading family which 
has been in Germany, there is* a . Christmas- 
tree lighted up somewhere. Those Cliristmas- 
treea are as prolific as the inexhaustible cedars 
of Lebanon. Wherever one strikes root, a 
great number is sure to spring up under its 
shelter. 

However spent, the evening comes to an 
end. The hymns in the chapel, and the carols 
in the kitchen, and the piano in the parlour 
are all hushed. The ghosts have glkled by 
into the night. The forfeits are redeemed. 
The blind-man has recovered his^ght^and 
lost it again in sleep. The dust of the dancers 
has subsided. The fires are nearly out, ^d 
the candles quite so. The reflection that the 
great day is over, would have been too much 
for some little hearts, sighing before jthey slept, 
but for the thought that to-morrow isjtoxing- 
iay ; and that Twelfth Night is yet t(Nbme. 

But, first, will come New Yesv^'a Eve, with 


ita ali^ulsr poim'4 

df nofiLmg whatever being called 
house for tW6nty**fout hoara^ lest^ In 
away anything, you should he thro^qdng 
some iiiok far the nertyw4 Not a 
paring, nor a drop of aoB|>-siu& cae 
water, not a cinder, nor a 
must be removed tOl New Year’s morning* 
lu these places, there is one person wko: ^i 
must be stirring early— the darkest Utoin ; 
the neighbourhood. It is a serious fating:; 
there to have a swarthy complexion 
hair ; for the owner cannot refuse to hia 
quaintance the good luck of his being thefii^t 
to enter their houses on New Year’s day. If 
he is poor, or his time is precious, he Is , 
larly paid for his visit. He comes at ) 
break, with something in his hand, if it is: 
only an orange or an egg, or a bit of ribbon, 
or a twopnny picture. He can’t stay a ' 
minute, — he lias so many to visit; but he 
leaves peace of mind behind him. His friend 
begin the year with the advantage of having 
seen a dark man enter their house the first iu 


the New Year. 

Such, in its general features, is Christmas, 
throughout the rural districts of Old Eng- 
land. Here, the revellers may be living ui 
the midst of pastoral levels, all sheeted 
with snow; there, in deep lanes, or round 
a^ village green, with ploughed slopes 
rising on either hand : here, on the spurs of 
mountains, with glittering icicles hanging 
from the grey precipices above them, ana the 
accustomed waterfall bound in silence by the 
frost beside their (mors ; and thftre again, they 
may be within hearing of the wintry surge, 
booming along the rocky shore; but the 
revelry IS of much the same character every- 
where. ^There may be one old superstition in 
one place, and another in smoker ; but that 
whicn is no superstition is everywhere ; — ^the 
hospitality, the mirth, the social glow which 
spreads from hearbto heart, which thaws the 
pride and the purse-strings, and brightens thr 
eyes and aflections. 


WHAt CHKISTMAS IS IN THE 
COMPANY OP JOHN DOE. 

I HAVE kept (amongst a store of jovial, , 
genial, heart-stirnng returns of tne season) 
some very dismal Christma^. 1 have 
kept Christmas in Constantinople, at a 
hoiTible Fera hotel, where I attempted 
the jnanuiacture of a plum-spudding from 
the maccaroni-soup they served me for 
dilftier, mingfad with some Zante currants, 
and a box of figs I had brought from omyrna; 
and whene 1 sat, until very late at nlgli^ 
endjiavouring to persuade myself that^it was , 
cold and “ChristmassyJJ (thougli it wasi^), 
drinking Levant , wine, and listening to the ^ 
howling of the dogs oujside^ 
the c)^uk ^of portable fire-engin^ 
some aaldiers were carryiftg to one ctf 
extensive conflagrajpnspwhich never , , 



IS iSmaiSTM AS NtTMBm ^ i?c««i^W 
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bi Coagta&tiiiople oftener than three limes | to ooihiiuaid me to enter es fippeaiesee eome- 
IL day. 1 have k^t Chiietmas on board a where, hv each a day, in order to anavrej the 
iBdulo^e packet, in company with a baw, plaint of somebody, who said 1 owed him 
aever«3 deapdretricken females, and a damp some money. ' Now, an appearance had not 
steward; who, to all onr incmries whether been enterm, and judgment had gone by 
we should be soon,*’ had the one un- default, and execution had been obtained 
Varyhig answer of ** pivtty near ** to give. I gainst me. The Sherif of Middlesex (who 
have kept Christmas, when a boy, at a French is popularly, though erroneously, suppos^ 
hofirdingHSchool, where they gave me nothing to be incessantly running up and down in 
imt lentils and bouiUi for diimer, on the his bailiwick) had had a writ of fleri facias^ 
iraspicious day itself. • I have kept Christmas vulgarly termed nfi. fa. against my goods ; 
1:^ the bedside of a sick fnend, and wished but hearing, or satisfying himself by adn>;t 
him the complbnents of the season in his espionage, that I had no ^ods, he Md made 
physic-bottles (had they contained another a return of 7iulla bona. Then had he invoked 
BIX months' life, poor soul !) I have kept the aid df a more subtle and j^otcutial in- 
"Christmas at rich men's tables, where I have strumciit, likewise on parchment, called a 
been uncomfortable ; and once in a cobbler’s capias ad satisfadendunif abbreviated in le^al 
sliop, where I was excessively convivial. I parlance into ca. sa.^ against m^hody. This 
have spent one Christmas in prison. Start writ he had confided to Aminadab, his nian ; 
not, urbane reader ! I wras not sent there for and Aminadab, running, as he was in duty 
larceny, nor for misdemeanor : but for debt, bound to do, up and down in .his section of 
It was Christmas-eve ; and I — ^my name the bailiwick, nod ,comd across me, and had 
is Prupper — was talking mv walks abroad, made me the captive of his bow' and speai*. He 
I walked through the crowded Strand, elate, called it, less metaphorically, “nabbing me.” 
hilarious, benignant, for the feast was pre- Mr. Aminadab, (tall, aquiline-nosed, olea- 
pai*ed, and the guests were bidden. Such ^nous, somewhat dirty ; cla<] in a green 
a turkey I had ordered ! Not the prize one Kewmarket coat, a crimson velvet waist- * 
lirith the ribbons — I mistrusted that ; but a coat, a purple satin neckclo^ with gold 
plump, tender, white-breasted bird, a king flowcra, tw’o watoh-miarda, an Jfmn' diamond 
of turkey’s. It was to be boiled with oyster- rings, )-“Mr. AmiinuTab proposed that “some- 
sauce; and the rest of the Christmas dinner thing should be d(^ne.” \Vould I go toWhite- 
\va3 to consist of that noble sirloin of roast cross-street at once ? or to Blownian’s, in 
beef, and that immortal cod’s head and Cursitor-stroet ? or would I just step into 
shoulders I I had bought the materials for Peele’s Coffee-house for a nionteut ? Mr, 
the pudding too, some h|lf-hour previously : Aminadab was perfectly polite^ wiul indefat i- 
the plums Aid the currants, the citron and gably suggestive. 

the allspice, the flour and the eggs. I was The capture had been made in FlijetStve^'t; 
happy. BO we stepp^ into Peole^.3, mid while Mr. 

Onward, by the bright grocer’s shops, Aminadab sipped the pint of which he 
thronged with pudding-purchasers Onward,' had obligingly suggested^! should order, I 
by the bodks^ller’s, though lingering, it began to look my ]t>siiion in the face. Kxe- 
may be, for a moment, by the gorgeous cution taken out for forty-five pounds nine and 
Christmas books, with their bright oindiug, uiuepeuce. Ca a guinea ; /a., a guinea ; 

and brighter pictures, Ohward, by the pastry capture, a guinea ; those were all the costs 
cook's ! Onward, elate, hilarious, and beuig- as Now, some days after 1 was served 
nant, until, just as I Btop|)ed by a poulterer’s with the writ, I had paiil the plaintifi'’s lawyer, 
shop, to admire the finest capon that ever pn account, thirty pounds. In the innocence 
J.iondon or Christinas saw, a ha^ was hiid of my heai-t, T imagined that, by the County 
on ray dhoulder 1 Court Act, I could not be arrested fox the 

“ Before our sovereign lady the Queen” — balance, it being under twenty pounds. Mr. 

“ by the grace of God, greeting” — “ that you Aminadab lau^jpied with contemptuous .pity, 
take the body of Thomas Prupper, and him “ We do n’t do business tliat way,” said he ; 
safely keep ” — ** and for so doing, thi!^ shall be “ w^o goes in for the whole lot, and then yorj^ 
your warrant.” pleads your set-off, you know.” ^ 

These di*ead and sigi^cant words swam The long and the short of the matter was, 
before my dazzled eyelids, dancing i^ianiac that I had eighteen pounds, twelve shiUlii^ 
horopipes on a paremnent slip of ixaper. 1 and line pence, to pay, before my friend in ihe 
was to^keep Chratmas in n 9 *bther com{)any purple neckcloth would relinquish his gi*asp ; 
^an t^t of the once celebrated fictitious per- aa(f that^to satisfy the demand, I had exactly 
ffoni^e, supposed to be the familiar of all the sum of two pounds two and a haJf-^nny, 
perB^hii sinjilarly situated-— J ohn Bos. • ai^d a gold watch, on which a relation Cs mine 
^ I remexnbered wilh horror, that some fort- would probably advance four pounds more, 
night previously, a lawyer's derk debited I fdl to writing letters, Mr. j^inadab 
on 'Shfulder p, sEp of.^per, wmch he sipping the wine and playini^ with one of bis 
BiM*ed lobe the ^py cf a writ, %nd which watch^alns in the mesrawhile. • • 

her the t^ean (mixed upi2br the to Jones, Brown, and ^binson — 

soinee w!^ John. I/hrdCllrunbeni was iileased to Thomnson. and to Jackson likewise. .1 



''m W'.ioil]?' B^'"-; 

wrote to mj ettrly oocie in Padding •kne. old ninn in the white halter end the ' 
Now was t^e to pttt the disinterested sptrittioas mantle. ' Thai, whoi I had 
^ ihiend^p of Brown to tne test ; to avail my- remembered a red-headed little Jew boy who' 
self of we repeated offeia of service from acted asCerbeinstothisHai^ imd appeaxed 
Jones ; to ask for the ,load of that sixpence to be contiuually washing his hands (tnon^ . 
which Bobinson had repeatedly declared was they never seemed one whit the deaner for we 
at my command as long as he nad a shiUinn. operation), another cab was called, and off 1 
I sealed the letters with an nnsteadv hand, went to 'Whitocroas Street, with a heart con- 
and eodsulted Mr. Aminadab as to their de- siderablv heavier than a paving-stone, 
spatch. That gentleman, by some feat of 1 had already been three hours in can** 
legerdemain, caQed up from the bowels of the tivity, and it was getting on for eight o’clock. 

I eartli, or^rom one of those mysterious loca- The cab was proceeding along Holboni, and 1 
litios known as “round the corner,” two thought, involuntarily, of Mr. Samuel Hail, 
sprites : one, his immediate assistant j seedier, black and grimy, making his progress through 
how'ever, and not jewelted, who carried a the same thoroughfare, by the Oxford RoacL 
nobby stick which he continuiillyghawed. Tlie ard so on to Tyburn, bowing to the crowd ‘ 
other, a honible little man tv-ith a white head and cursing the Ordinary. The foot-pave- 
and a white n%;kcloth, twisted round his neck ment on either side was thronged witli people 
like a^halter. His eye was red, and his teeth at their Christmas marketing, or, at least, 
w^cre gone, and the odour of rum compassed on some Christmas business-^o it seemed 
him about, like a cloak* To these two acolytes to me. , Goose Clubs Avere being held at the 
•my notf!S w'cre confided, and they were di- public-houses— sweeps for sucking-pigs, plum- 
rected to bring the answ’ei's like liglitidug to puddings, and bottles of gin. Some lailLes and 
Illowman’s. To Blowma.n’s, in C*ursitor-street, gentlemen had begun their Cliristinas rathei* 
Ohaiiceiy-laue, I was bound, and a cab was tooearly,andwei*e meandering unsteadily over 
straightway called for my conveyance thereto, the flag-stones. Fiddlcmwere in great inquest. 
For the niatter of that, the distfuice was so being sought for in small beershops, 

.short, 1 might easily have walked, but L could borne off bodily from bars, to assist at Christ- 
not divest myself of the idea that eveiybody mis Eve merry-mskin^. An immense deal 
in the street knew 1 wtis a prisoner. of hand-shaking was going on, and 1 was vioy 

1 was soon within the liuspi table doors of miich afraid, a good deal more “standing” 
*Mr. Blowman, oliicer to tlie 81ierifl[’of IVfiddle- thou was consistent with the strict rules of 
f Hex. Ills hospitable doors were double, and, temperance. Everybody kept saying that it 
for moi*e hoajjjtality, lieavily banned, locked, was “only once a year,” and made that an 
and chained.” These, with the exceptions of ajwlogy (so prone (ye mankind tlie use of 
barred windows, and a species of grating- trivhu excuses !) for their sins against Father 
roofed yard outsich?, like a monster biiti-cage, Mathew. Jx)ud laughter rang thimigh the 
were the ouly visiole signs of cupti'idty. Yet frosty air. Pleasant jokes, innocent “ chaft,” 
there was enough stone in the hearts, and .p^sed; ^ocers’ young men toiled lustily’, 
iron in the souls, of Mr. Blowman’s inmates, wiping ttieir hot faces ever and anon ; 
to build a score of loek-ilip houses. For that butchers took no rest ; prize Iteeftmelted away 
you moy take my word. from very richness l)efqre my eyes ; and in 

I refused the offer of a j^rivate room, and the midst of all th^ bustle and jollity, the 
was conducted to the coffee-room, wdicrf Mr. crowding, laughing,* drinking, ' and shouti^, 
Aminadab left me, for a wliile, to my own jv- I was still on my unvaiying way ^to AA^iite- 
fieetions ; and to wait for the answei*8 to my cross Street, 

letters. , • There w^ a man resting a child’s c(jfiin on a 

They came — ^and one friend into the bargain, railing, and chattering with a pot-boy, with 
Jones had gone to Hammersmith, and yoiildu’t "whom lie shared a pot of porter, “ witli the 
, be bac*k*till next July. Brown had been dis- sliarp edge taken off.” There are heavy 
appoiiited in the City. Eobiusnn’s money was hearts — heavier perchance than yours, in 
all locked up. Thompson expected to be locked London Jliia Chrirtmas Eve, my friend Ptup- 
^ •up liimsclf. Jackson was brief, but explicit : per, thought I. To-morrow’s dawn will bring 
. he said he “ would rather not.” , sorrow and faint-hcartedne^ to many thon- 

My friend In^ought me a carpet-b^, with sands — ^to oceans of humanity, of which you 
what clothes I wanted in it. He advised me, are bift a single di-op. 

moreover, to go to Whitecross Street af once, The cab had cMiiveyod me through Smith- 
fora sojourn at Mr. Blowman’s domicile w^uld field Miirket, aid now rumbled up l^rbican. 
cost me Something like a guinea per diem. My companion, the gentlenffm with tlie 
So, summoning Mr. Aminadab, who had crab-stick (to whose care Mr. Aminadab had 
obligingly waited to see if I could raise the consigned me) lieguiled the time with plejisant 
money or not, I announced my intention and instructive conversotton.^ Pie told me th%t 
of being conveyed to gaol at once, I paid ho had “nabbed a many pities.” That had 
^ half-a*guiuea for tlie accommodation I had capturedai)ocba|ofDii)mitygoiD|ftoaGhnst- 
lild at Mr. Blowman’s ; I made a pewidar}^ mas, a bridegroom startingfpr 
acknowledgment of Mr. Ajuiinadab’s polite- aColonttofHiissarsinfiurBgforherJ^eatya 
^ ness ; :md I did not fail to remember the drawing-room» ThifUhe Iw hooaii|p oqef’ 



NUMBm OF HOUSiaBtOLD WOEDS, . romtoami# 

<^^DabU&g** t)L6 eldest son of a |»eer of the drawn cuidiains, the ffUttering tabk^ the 
realm, wh<^^weTer, escaped from bun through faces, when the turnkey introduced me to we 
a second'BOor window, and over the tiles, steward of the ward (an officer appomled by , 
That he was once comniissioned to '^nab** the the prisoners, and a prisoner himself) who 
celebrated Mr. Wix, of the Theatres Boyal tables you off,’ V. who allotted me seat 
That Mr. Wix, being in the act of playing the at one of the cToss-tables, which was hence- 
Baron Spolaccio, in the famous tragedy of forward mine for all purposes of eating, 

" Love, Kuin, and Kevenge,” he, Crabstick, drinking, writing, or smoking ; in considera- 
permitted him, in deference to the interests tion of a pajroent on my part of one guinea 
of the diama, to play the part’ out, station- sterling. This siim made me also free of the 
ing an assistant at each wing to prevent ward, and entitled to have my boots -cleaned, 
escape. That the delusive Wix “bilked ’’him, my bed made, and my meals cooked. Sup- 
by going down a trap. That he, Crabstick, posing that I had not possessed* a guinea 
captured him, notwithstanding, under tlie (whidi was likely enough), I should have 
stage, though opposed by the gigantic Wix disked fot time whieh wuiild have been granted 
himself, two stage carpenters, a demon, and me ; but, ut olie expiration of three days, 
the Third Citizen. That Wix rushed on the omission of payment would liave constituted 
stage and explained his jiosition to the me a defaulter ; in wiiicli cassf the best thing 
audience, whereupon the gallery (Wix being I could have done would have been to declare 
an especial favourite of theirs) expressed a pauperism, and remove to the poor side of the 
strong diesire to have his (Crabstick’s) blood ; prison. Here, I should have been entitled to 
and, failing to obtain that, tore up the my “ sixpences,” amounting, in the aggregate, 
benches ; in the midst of wliich operation the to the sum of three shillings and sixpence a 
recalcitrant Wix was removed. With these week towards my luaiutenance. 
and similar anecdotes of the nobility, gentry, The stow.ai-d, a fat man in a green “ wide- 
and the public in general, he was kind enough * awake ” hat, wlio was incfireerated on remand 
to regale me, until tlie cab stopped. 1 for the damages in an action for breach of 
alighted in a narrow dirty street ; was hur- promise of marriage, introduced me to the 
: \vd up a steep flight of steps ; a heavy door cook (who was going up Tiext week to the 
clanged lieliind me ; and Crabstick, })ocketing Insolvent Court, having filed Ins schedule 
Ilia small gratuity, wished me a good n^ght'as a beer-shop jceeper), He told me, that 
and a meny Clu’istmaa. A merry Christmas : ■ if I «boae to purchase anything at a species ot 
ugh ! everything shop in the yai*d, the cook would 

lliat night I slept in a dreadful place, ' dre.ss it ; or, if I did not choose to be at the 
called the Reception wj^d,— on an iron bed- 1 trouble of providing myself,* 1 might break- 
stead, in a^room with a stone floor. I was I fliat, dine, and sui> at Ids, the steward’s, table, 
alone, and horribly miserable. I heard the “ for a consideration,” as Mr. Trapbois has it. 
Waits playing in the distance, and dreamed j I acceded t<i the latter j^foposi tion, receiving 
I was at a Christmas paiiy. ^ the intelligence that turkey and oyster-sauce 

Christmas morning in AVliitecyoss Street • were to be rea<l} at two precisely, with melaii* 
Prison! A turnkey conducted me to the > cholyindiflereiice. ^Turkey Lad no ch;u*nis for 
Middlesex side ” — a long dreaiy yard — on me now. 
either side of which were doors leading into I sauntered forth into the yai’d, and passtnl 
wards, or coflee-rooras,*oii tJie ground floor, fifty or sixty f-^^llow-unfortmiates, sauntering 
and, by stone-staircases, to sleeping apart- as listlessly as myself. Strolling about, I 
merits above. It was all very cold, very came to a large grating, somewhat similar 
dismal, very gloomy. I entered the w.ard* to Mr. Plowman’s bird-cage, inwhichwasa 
allotted to me, Number Seven, loffc. It was heavy gate* calletl the “lock,” and which 
a long room, with barred windows, cross connn^uiicated with the corridors leading to 
tables and benches, with an aisle between ; the exterior of the prison. Here sat, calmly 
a large fire at the flirther end ; “ Hum spiro, surveying his*caged birds within, a turnkey — 
spero,” painted above the mantel-piece, not a repulsive, grull- voiced monster, with .a 
Twenty or thirty prisoners and tlfeir friends red neckerchief and top boots, and a bunqh ^ 
were sitting at the tables, smoking pipes, of ke^'s, as turnkeys s^e popularly supposed ' 
drinking beer, or reading newspa^iers. But to be — but a pleasant, jovial man enough, in 
for the unmistakeable jail-bird look about the sleek black. He had a little lodge behind, 
majority of the guests, the unshorn faegs, the whe^o a bright fire burned, and where Mrs. 
filipsli^d fee^ the barred Endows, and the Tjirnkey, and the little Turnkevs lived. (I 
stone floor, I might have fancied myself in a found a direful resemblance between the 
la^^ tap-room, • name of his office, and that of the Christ- 

&ero was holly and mistletoe round the mas bird). His Cbiistmas dinner hung to 
teas-pipes-; but how w'oful and forlorn they the iron l>iu*s above hun, in the shape of a 
Tookea! There was roast beef and > plum- magnificent piece of beef. Happy turnkey, 
pudding pl'aj^aring at the } hut they to Ixi able to eat it on the outer side of that 

hftd neither the^ pdour nor the appearance of dregful grating ! In another part of ‘thh 
free lief and pudding. 1 w.as •thinking yalra hung a large black board, inscribod 
iof the cosy rponf^ tha%nug fire, the well- in half-efibced characters, with the emimora* 
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^wcMi ymJiT is in cowPAJsr of joMN Dog. 

tion» of divers donations^ made in former deal in French hazard^ roulette, and 
tunes "by charitable persons, for the benefit in et notn He had cheated bill-discounters, and ; 
perpetuity of poor prisoners. To-day, so discounted bills himselfi He had been a . 
much beef and so much ^strong beer was picture-dealer, and a wlne-merohant, and one ; 
allotted to each prisoner. of those mysterious individuals called a com- 

But what were beef and beer, what was mission agent.’* He had done a little on 
unliipited tobacco, or even the plum-pudding, the Stock Exchange, and a little billiard- 
when .made from prison plum^ boiled in marking, and a little skittle-sharping, and a 
a prison copper, and eaten in a prison little thimblerigging. He was not particular. 
diuingrTOOm f What though surreptitious Bills, however, were his passion. He was 
gin were carried in, in bladders, beneath the under a cloud just now, in consequence ot 
under garments of the fairer portion of some bill-dealing transaction, wliich the Cum- 
creatiori ; what though brandy were smuggled missloner of Insolvency had broadly hinted to 
into the wards, disguised, as black drau^ts, be like a bill-siealieg one. However, he had 
or extract of sarsaparilla ? A pretty Christ- wonderful elasticity, and it was to be hoped 
mas market 1 had brought my pigs to ! would soon get over his little difiSculties. 

Chapel was ^ver (I h£i come down too late Meanwhile, he dined sumptuously, and smoked 
from ^he Beception** to attend it) ; and the cigars of price ; occasioxially condescending to 
congregation (a • hunentably small one) dis- toss half-crowns in a hat with any of the oUier 
persed in the yard and wards. I entered my ^^nobs** incarcerated. - 
own ward, to chimge (i# anything could change) Tliat cap, and tlie battered wom-out sickly 

the di*eary scene. * frame beneath, (if I would have the goodness 

Smoking and cooking appeared to be the to notice them) were all that were left of a 
chief era^oyments and recreations of the spruce, rosy-cheeked, glittering young ensign 
prisoners. An insolvent clergyman in rusty of infantry. He was brought up by an old 
black, w.-is gravely rolling out iniff-pJiste on a maiden aunt, who spent her savings to buy 
pie-board ; and a man in his shirt-sleeves, him a commission in the anny. He went 
covering a vejfi cutlet with egg and •bread- from Slowchester Grammar School, to Fast- 
crum, WJia an officer of dragoons ! Chester BaiTacks. He was to live on his pay. 

I fouiul no lack of i>ersons willing to enter He^ambled a year’s i)ay away in an. evening, 
into conversation with me? I talked^ full He^made thousand guinea bets, and lost 
twenty minutes, with a seedy captive, with a them. So the old aeyiovemxent of the old 
white head, and a coat buttoned and j)inned story came round as usual The silver dress- 
up to the chiri.« ing-case, got on ci^dit — spawned for ready 

Whitecross Street, ho told mo (or Burden’s money ; the credii-lforses sold ; more credit- 
Hotel, as in the prison slang he called it), was horses bought ; importunate creditors in the 
the only place wL^re any " life ” was to be barrack-yard ; a letter from the colonel ; sale 
seen. The Fleet was pulled* down ; the of his commission ; himself sold up ; then 
Murshalsea had gone the wiiy of all brick- Mr. Amiuadab, Mr. Blowman, Burden’s Hotel, 
and-mortar ; the QueenJs Prison, the old Insolvent Court, a year’s remand ;^d, an after 
Bench, ” was managed on a strict system life embittered by the consciousness of wasted 
of classification and general discipline ; and timevand talents, and wantonly-neglected op- 
Horsemonger Lane was but rarely tenanted by portunities. • 

debtors ; but in favoured Whitecross Street, My informant pointed out many duplicates 
the good old features of imprisonment for of the gentleman in the dressing-gown. Also, 
debt yet flourished. Good dinners were still divers Government clerks, who nad attempted 
occasionally given ; “fives ” and football were "to imitate tlie nobs in a small way, and had 
yet played ; and, from time to time, obnoxious only succeeded to the extent of sharing the 
attorneys, or importunate process-se^rers — same prison ; a mild grey-headed old gentle- 
“ rats ” &s they were called — were pumped man who always managed to get committed 
upon, floured, and bonneted. Yelt, even White- for contempt of court ; and the one inevitable 
cross Street, he said with a sigli, was falling baronet a debtor’s prison, who is tradition- 
■ 8ff. The Small Debts Act and those revolu- ally supposed to have eight tliOusand a year, 
tionary County Courts would bo* too many and to stop in prison because he likes it — 
for it soon. though, to say the truth, this baronet looked, 

Tliat tall, robust, bushy-whiskered ma^i, (lie to me, as if he didn’t like it at all, 
said) in the magnificently flowered dressing- I sick ot^ipll these, and of eve^bing 
gown, the crimson Turkish smoking cap, tlie else in Whitecross Street, before nine o’clock, 
velvet slippers, and the ostentatiot&ly dis- when I was, a«t liberty to retire to my cola 
played golcf guard-chain, was a “mace-man ward. So ended my Christmas-day-^-my 
au individual who lived on his wits, axfd fii'st, and, 1 hope and beli^ve^ my last ChHst- 
€>11 the want of wit in oUiera. He had had mas-day in prison, 

many names, varying from Plantagenet and Next morning inV welcome friegd arrived 
De^Oourcy, to “Edmonston and Co./’ or plain and set me fi^ee. *1 paid tlTe gate-fees, and I 
Smith or Johnson. He was a real genttiigtan gave th^ a crown, *and 1 gave the . 

once upon a time — a very long time ago. Since prisoners unbounded be^. I kept New 
||ih en, he had done a little on Ijie turf, %.nd a great Year’s day in coippaif)%wit|L a pretty eouiih/ 

Utt#riw***Wk«%h«% tfwMieYlbrtty 

• tBkf% A/ 
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With g!i9B8y blitck hair, who was to have cliiie<i 
with me on CJiirFstmas-day, and who took 
$nch pity on me that she shortly became 
Mrs. Wrapper. Our eldest was bom, by 
a euricms eoincidenco, next C^ristmas-day — 
which I kept very jovially, with the doctor, 
after it was all over, and we didii't christen 
him WhitecrosB. 

THE ORPHAN’S DREAM OF 
CHRISTMAS. 

It was Chnstiitiis Kv« — mid lonely, 

By a giirret* window high, 

Whfere the city cliiinneys barely 
Spared a hand's-breadth of tlie sl^y. 

Sat a (ddld, in age, — but weeping, 

With a face so small and tliin. 

That it seem'd too sc4int a record 
To have eight years traced therein. 

Oh, grief looks most ilisforted 
When his hideous shadow lies 
On the clear and sunny life-streuni 
That dotli fill a child’s blue e\ fa I 
But Aer eye was dull ninl sunken, ' 

And the whiten’d clieek was gji'nir. 

And tlio blue veins on the fondn sul 
Were the pencilling of Want. 

And she wept for years like jewels, 

Till the last your's bitter gall, 

Like die acid of ibh story, 

In itself bad melted all ; 

But the Christmas time returned, 

As an old friend, for whose eye 
She would take down cU the pictures 
Sket^'d by fiulliful Memory, 

Of those brilliant Christmas seasons, 

■When the joyous laugh went rrMnnl ; 

Wlieii sweet words of love and kindness ' 

Were no unfiuniliur sound ; ’ 

When, At by the log’s red lustre, 

She her mother’s face could sec, , 

And she rock’d the cradle, sitting 
On her own twin-broUier’s knee : 

Of her fttheris pleasant stories; 

Of the riddles and the rhymes, j 

All the kisses and the presents ^ j 

That had mark’d those Gluistmas time:>. I 
’Twas as well that there was no one 
(For it were a mocking siraiu) 

To wish her a merry Christmas, 

For that could not come again. ^ 

How there came a time of struggling. 

When, in spite of love and Mih, 

Grinding Poverty would only 
In the end give place to Death ; 

How her mother grew heart-brokcu; 

^When her toil-worn fathei^ed, 

Took her baby in her bosom, 

And was buried by his side : * 

•How she clung unto her brother 
r As tlie last simr from ilie wreck, 

But stem Death hud come between them 
Whik her arvis were roi^nd his neck. 

0 . There were no^ no loving voicet; « 

And, if ftw hands oflered bread, ^ 

There were nonetto re^ in blessing 
On tftie little homeCess bead. . 



Or, if any gave her shelter, • 

It tvHs less of joy than frar; 

For tlipy welcomed Crime more warmly 
To the seUkame room with her. 

But, lit length they all grew weary 
Of tlieir sick and useless guest : 

She must try a workhouse welcome 
For the helpless and distressed. . 

But she prayed ; and the Unsleeping 
In His ear that whisper caught; 

So he sent down Sleep, who gave her 
Such a respite as she sought; ♦ 

Drew the fair head to her bosom, 
jiVessed the -jetted eyelids close, 
iVnd, with softly^fEiilmg kisses, 

Luued her gently to repose. 

Then she dreamed the angek, sweeping 
With their wings the sky aside, « 
Raised her swiftly to the country 
Wliere the blessed ones abide : 

To a bower all flushed with Wauty, 

By a shadowy arcade, 

^Vllcrc a mellowness like moonlight 
By die Tree of Life was made : 

Where the rich fruit sparkled, star-like. 
And pme flowers of fadeless d\ c 
Poured their fragrance on the winters 
That in crystal beds went by : 

Where bright hills of pearl and umber 
Closed the fair green vullej's round, 
And, with riwjibuw light, but lasting, 

* Were tlicir glistening summits crown' L 

Then, that distant-burning glory, 

'Mid a gorgeousness of light ! 

The long vista of Archangels 
Could scarce chasten to her sight. 
There sat One : and her heart told her 
'T^vaSl^be some, who,Yor our sin, 

Was once horn a little baby 
“In the HUble of on iim.” 

There was music— oh, such music ' 
They were Trying the old strains 
That a certain group of shepherds 
Heard on old Judea’s plains ; 

* But, when that divinest chorus 

To a softened trembling fell. 

Love's true car discerned the voice* 

That 6u earth she loved so well. 

At a tiny grotto's entrance 
A fair child her eyes behold, 

With his ivory shoulders hidden 
'Neath his curls of living gold ; 

And he asks them, “ Is she coming?** 

But ore any one can speak, 

The white arms of her twin brother 
Are once more about her neck. 

9^hen tliey all come round her greeting ; 

^ But she might have well denied' 

Hint her beautiflil young sister 
Is the poor pale child that died ; 

And the careflil look hath vanish’d 
From her father's tearless fiiee, 

And she does not know her mother 
T|ll she feels the old embrace. 

ftoJn that ccstalio dreaming 
Must she ever wake ogoin, 

To the eold and cheerless contrast — 

To a life lo’hely pain? 
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Bat her Maker’s steniest servant 
« To her side on tiptoe step!; 

Told his message in a whisper, — 

And she stirr’d not as she slept ! 

Kow the Christmas mom was breaking 
With a dim, tmcertain hue, 

And the chilling breeze of morning 
Came the broken window through ; 
And the hair upon her forehead, < 
Was it lifted by tlie blast, 

Cfr the brushing wings of Seraphs, 
\^th tbeir burden as tliey pass’d ^ 

All tbe festive bells were cluniing 
To the myriad hearty below ; • 

But that deep sleep still hung hegvv 
On the sleeper’s thoughtful brow. 
To her quiet face the dreani-light 
Had a lingering glory given ; 

But tbe chilli, /it'r.se// was keeping 
Her Christnms-day in Heaven 1 


WHAT CHRISTMAS iS ATTEB A 
LONG ABSENCE. 

Sixteen years Lave past since, a turbulent, 
discontented boy, I left England for Australia. 
My first serious study of geography began 
when I twirled cabout a great globe to * find 
<3outh Australia, which was then the fashion- 
able colony. My guardians — I w’as an oq^lian : 
— ^were delighted to get rid of so trouble^me 
a personage ; so, very soon I was the proud 
possessor of a town and country lot of land in 
the model colony; of South Australia. 

My voyage in a capital ship, witli the best 
fare every day, and no one to say Clutrles, 
you have had (‘uo^gh wine,’* w:is pleasant 
enough : very different from the d&se of some 
of my emigrating com^^auions — ^fathers and 
motliers with fiunili«s, wj^o had left good 
- homes, good incomes, snug estates, and re- 
speetalde professions, excited by speeches at 
jiublic mectiugs, or by glowdug pamphlets, 
descriptive of the charms of a colonial life«jn 
a model colony. I learned to smoke, drink 
grog, and hit a bottle swung from the yard- 
iU'm, with pistol or rifle. We Iwid several 
^ very agreeaide scamps on boju'd ; ex-cornets 
iind lieutenants, ex-governmeiit clerks, spoiled 
baiTistcrs «,nd surgeons, plucked Oxoiiuuis, — 
empty, good-looking, well-dressed fellows, who 
had smoked meemchaums, drunk Champagne, 
and Burgundy, fought duels, ridden 
steeple-chases, and contracted debts •in every 
capital in Europe. These distinguished gen- 
tlemen kindly took me under their patron^e, 
smoked my cigai-s, allowed me to stand treat 
for Champagne, taught me, at some slighk 
^ expense, the arts of short whist, ScariS, and 
nmimited loo ; anil to treat with becoming 
haviteur any advances on tbe part of the inter-* 
mediate passengers. 

By the end of the one hundred days of our 
^ voyage, I was remarkably altered, but whether 
impAved, may be a question ; as the leodi^ 
principles I liad imbibed, were to the effeef^ that 
work of jiny kind was low, au(^ that d^ta were 


gentlemanly. My preconceived notions of a 
model colony, with all the elements of dvi** 
lisation, as promised in London, were rather 
upset, by observing, on landing, just within 
I the wash of high-water, on the sandy beach, 
heaps of furniture, a grand piano or two, and 
i chests of drawers in great numbers ; and I 
especially remember a huge iron-handed oak 
plate-chest, half full of sand, and empty. The 
cause of this wholesale aoandonment was 
soon made plain to me, in the shape of a 
charge of ten pounds for conveying my trunks 
in a bullock wagon, of which they formed less 
than half the load, seven miles from the port 
to the city of Adelaide ; — ^the said city, wmch 
looked BO grand in water colours in the 
Emigration Booms in London, bein^ at that 
time a picturesque and uncomfortable collec- 
tion of tents, mud huts, and wooden cottages, 
curiously warped, rather- larger than a New- 
foundland dog’s kennel, but letting for the 
rent of a mansion in any agricultural coimty 
of England. 

It is not my intention, now, to tell the 
tale of tlie fall of the Model Colony and 
colonists of South Australia, and the rise 
of the Copper Mines, which I did not stay 
to sec. When a general smash was taking 
place on all sides, I accepted the offer of 
I a rough diamond of an overlauder, who 
had Some acrc»3s from the old colony with a 
lot of cattle and horses to sell to the 
Adelaideans. He had taken a fancy to me 
in consequence of the skill I had displayed in 
bleeding a valuable qoit at a critical moment ; 
one of the few useful things I had learned in 
England j and, when my dtishing companions 
were drinking themselves into ddiriumtrem€7h% 
enlisting in the police, accepting situations as 
shepherds, sf>ongiiig for dinners the once- 
despised “ snobs , and imploring the captains 
of ships to let them work their way home 
before the mast, he offered to take me witli 
him to his station in the inteiior, and ‘'make 
a man of me.’” I turned my back on South 
Australia, and abandoned my country lot, on 
jfti inaccessibili hill, to nature, and sold my 
town lot for five pounds. I began to perceive 
that work was the only means of getting 
on in a colony. 

Accordingly, into the far Bush I went, and 
on the plans of a new-settled district, all 
solitary; constantly in danger from savage 
bliicks; constantly occupied in looking after 
the wild shepherds and stockmen (herdsmen^ 
of my ovSrland friend ; passing days on horse- 
back alf one period ; at another, compelled to 
give my whole attention to the details *of a 
great establislijnent, — rubbed off my old skin. 

My fashionable affectations died away ; fny 
'life became a reMty, dependent on my own « 
exertions. It was then that my heart began to 
change ; it was then’ that 1 began ^ think 
tenderly of the brothers and msters I had lefb 
behind, aug wi^ whom 1 had Communicated 
so little in the days of cay ssifishueas. Barely , 
oftener than twice, in could I find-’ 
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.means tofbrwiynl letters ; but. the pen. once so 
hateful to me, became now, in houip of leisure, 
my ^eat reaouroe. Often and often have 
i sat in my hut at midnight^ filling pages 
with my thouglits, my feelngB, my regrets. 
Hie fire burning befoine my hut, where my 
men were sleeping, remind^ me that 1 was 
not «^one in the great pastoral desert, which 
sloping away from my station, rolled for hun* 
dr^s of miles. Every sound "was redolent of 
the romance of the strange land to which I ha<i 
inmsplanted myself Ine howl of the dingo 
prowling round my sheep-folds ; the defying 
bark of my watchful dogs ; the cry of the 
strange night-birds ; and sometimes, echoing 
from the rocky ranges, the wild mountainous 
songs of the fierce aborigines, as they danced 
their corrobberies, and acted dramas repre- 
seixtinu the slaughter of the white man, and 
the ]3imder of his cattle. When such 
noises met my ear, I looked uj) to the rack 
where my arms lay, ready loaded, and out to 
where a faithful aeuUncl, the rebel O’Donohue, 
or the poacher, Giles TJrowm, with ipusket on 
shoulder paced up and down, reiuly to die, but 
not to surrender. In this great desert, the petty 
< ares, mean tricks of laud jobbing all the little 
ooutrivances for keeping up appearances no 
longer needed, were forgotten. My few books 
w'ere not merely read ; they were leara^ by 
heart. If in the morning I tired hoi’iis in 
galloping my rounds, and settled strife among 
my men with rude words, and even blows ; in 
the evening, sitting apaii, I was lost in the 
wanderings of Abraham, the trials of Job, or 
the Psalms ol* David. 

I followed St. John into the wilderness, 
not unlike that Vwfore iny eyes, ami listened 
far from cities to the Sermon op the mount. 
At other itiines, its I paced along the open 
forests, I made the woods resound wdth the 
speeches of Homer's heroes, or tlie outbursts j 
of Shakspeare’s charticters — outbursts that 
otune Lome to me: for, in those lone region.s, 
I was chief, wanior, and almost priest ; tor, 
when there was a de.ath, I read the funerd 
service. And thus 1 cduc.ated hi^’sclf. 

While thus recalling friends neglected, and 
opportunities misused, and pleasant scenes of 
£astei‘n County life, I most loved to dwell upon 
the Christmas time of dear old England. 

In our hot summer of Australian December, 
when the great river that divided and bounded 
my pastuies drivelled to a string of pools, 
and my cattle wei*e panting aroun^ — at the 
quiet hour of the evening, when the stai-s, 
.tminpg with a l>ri!liancy uiSmown in n\)rtbern 
dimes, realised the idea of the blessed night 
when the star of l^ldthleheia stariled and 
glided tlie kings of the Eastern worI<\ou their 
pious pilgrimage, — my thoughts travelled 
across the sea to England, i md not feel the 
sultry haat, or, hear tlm ciy of the night- 
^)ird, or the howl of the (lingo^. I^was across 
the sea, amoii^ the Christmas revellers. I 
eaw the fiusked^ :faice8 of my kindred and 
Christmas table ; the 


grace was said, the toast went round. I heard 
my own name mentioned, and the g^y faces 
grew sad. ‘Then 1 awoke my dream and 
loand myself alo|^e, and wept. Bnt in a life of 
action there is no time for useless grieving, 
though time enough for I'eflection and resolu- 
tion. Therefore, after visions like tfiese, I 
resolved that the time should coige when, 
on a Christmas-day, the toast ahmit 
friends'^ should be answered by the AAjstralian 
himself. 

The time did come — ^this very j ear of the 
half century. Earnest labour luid sober eco- 
nomy Lad prospered with me. The rich 
district iv wdiieh I was one of the earliest 
pioneers, had become settled and pacified, 
as fur as the river niii ; the wild Myals 
luul grown into the tame, blanket|Clothed 
dependents of the settlei’s. Thousands of 
fiue-woolled flocks upon the .hills, and cattle 
u])on the rich lluts,^ were mine ; the bark 
hut had changed into a veraudalied cott«age, 
where books and pictures formed no in- 
significant paj-t of the furniture ; neighbours 
were within a ride ; the voices of children 
often floated swectl^^ along the waters of tin- 
river. 

Then said I to myself, 1^‘ciin return now. 
Not to remain ; for tlie lantl I have conquered 
from the wildeniess .shall b(; my home for life ; 
butr I will letfirn, to pre.ss the hands that 
have longed for many ye.ars to pres.s mine ; to 
kiss away the tears that dear sisters shed ’ 
W'hen they think of me, once ahno.«:t an outcast ; 
to take upon my knees th(‘.se litthi onc.s who 
have l»een taught to pniy for their “ uncle in 
a far land across the bn’ad deep sea.” Per- 
haps I had a thought of winning some rosy 
English face and true English heai*t to share , 
niy pastoral homoi ^ 

1 di<l return, and trod agjiin the shore.T of 
my mother country. My boyish expectations 
hail not been ^ealiseii, but better hoj>es Inwh 
I was nut returning latlen with ti'casures, to 
rival the objects of my foolish youthful vanity ; 
but I wiis returning thankful, grateful, cou' 
tented, independent, to look round once more 
on iiiv native land, and then retui*n to settle 
in tlm laud of my adoption. 

It was nd(J-wiiiter when I landed at a small 
fishing village in the extreme west of Euglaud ; 
for my impatience made- me take advantage, 
duriu" a calm in the Cliannel, of the first' 
fisher's boat that boarded us. 

I'he nearer w'e approached the shore, the 
moc;e impatient 1 grew to land. I insisted on 
giving my help to one of the heavy oars ; and 
no sooner had we touched the ground, tlian, 
throwing myself into the water, I waded on 
shore. Oh, easy-goi ng men of the groat world, 
there are some pleasures you can never taste ; 
and among them is the enthusiasm, the heart- 
felt, ^we-stricken admiration of the dweller 
among pastoral plains when he finds hijmself 
more at home among the gardens of 
England^ 

Gai-den is the only word to express tlis 
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appeamice of EugUku^, eepeciaDy the west, 
wiiere the*bright greeumyrae lingers through 
the winter, and the road-side near every town 
is bordered with charming cottages. At every 
mile T found some new ol>Ject Of admiration, 
atiove all, ilie healtliful fresh cheeks of the 
people ; especially the stui’dy, yet delicate-corn- 
plexionedl^scs tripping away, basket in hand, 
Irom the markets in numbers, startling to one 
wlio had liyed long where the anival of one 
fair white face was an event. 

The approi.ch to tlie first great town was 
signalisca by tokens less pleasing — ^nay, ab- 
solutely painful : — beggai*s, as I i)assed, jtood 
in their I'^s and whined for aims ; and others, 
not less })itiful in appeaniuce, did not beg, but 
Jpoked so wan and miserable that it made my 
llcai't blee^. I gave to all, so that the man who 
drove me stared, lie stared still more, wdien 
1 toid him that I came from a country where 
there were no iK)6r sav<* the drunken and 
the idle, 

Kulering a great town, the whirl, the com- 
motion of passers on fijot, on hor.se back, and in 
vehicles of all kinds, made me giddy; it \vi\s 
like a sort of niglilniare. The sign.s of wealth, 
the conveniences j>rovided for every imaginable 
want, were very stfange to me, fi esh from- a 
country where able-bodied labour was always 
in demand, while a man thought himself 
equfd to the longest journey, • through s^n 
untrodden counlry, witli a blanket and a tin- 
pot for ail his furniture, and all Ins cooking 
iipp;u\itu.s. « 

AVhen I c;dltd in the landlord of the Inn to 
consult about getting on to Vorkshire in two 
days, as .1 wished to be^’Ith my friends as soon 
iis possible, he said, “If you sta/and rest 
^o-iiight, you can get thei'e by the railroad to- 
mori'ow morning, in gflod tjpie to eat your 
Christmas dinnei.” 1 had never thought of 
that, and had only a vague idea what a 
railroad was like, 

I reached the starting-place next morning, 
just in time to take my seat in a departing 
train. I started when, with a fearful sound of 
labouring maehiiiery, we moved; then whirled 
iifwny. 1 was ashaumd of iny fears ; yet there 
were many in that train to whom a sea voj^e 
would have ‘only been less terrible than the 
solitary laud journeys on horseback through 
the Bush of Austi’idia, which were to me a 
matter of course. Without accident, I 
reached the station near York, whera I had 
to take a coiivej’ance to reach by a cross 
country road the house where I knew thj^t 
<Mie of my brothers, farming a few hundred 
^es of liis own land, assembled as many of 
our family as possible at Christmas time. * 

The little inn wras able to supply a gig, driven 
by a decayed jwst-boy. Plunging at once 
into (Questioning conversation, 1 found an old 
acquaintance in the diiver, without revealing 
^h^ I^was. Not many years older than my- 
self; soured, disappointed, racked in health, 
a different view of me to anything 1 iiad 
get heard. All along my roa4 throu^i Eng- 


land I bad been ffitruck by the prosperous 
condition of ,|ihe weff-^to-do people I had met 
m fii'st-claes ^carnages. ^ His occupation, ' his 
gloiy, was departed j he was obliged to do 
anything, and wear anything^ instead of his 
once smart costume, and once pleasant occu- 
pation— instead of his gay jacket, and ra^id 
ride, and handsome presents from travellers, ' 
and good diunerb from landlords. In doleful 
spirits, he had a score of tales to tell of 
others worse off* than himself—of landlords of 
posting-houses in the workhouse, and smart 
Ibur-in-hand coachmen begging their bread— 
oi farmers sunk down to hu^urers ; and other 
doleful stories of the fate of those who were 
not strong enough for the race of life in 
England. Tlien I began to see there are 
two sides to tlie Hie tmit looked so brilliant 
out of the plate-glass windows of a first-class 
carriage. 

The luxuries and comforts wdiich taxes and 
turnpikes buy, are well worth the cost to those 
who can juiy them ; those who cannot, will do 
better to make sliift in a colony. Thus think- 
ing and talking, as I ayjproached the i)laco 
whore, une.xpectcd, I was to appear before a 
gatbeiing of my relations, my flow of spirits 
died away. Tlie [noiid consciousness of having 
conquered fortune, the beauty of the winter 
scenery (for winter, with its hotir frost shading 
the trtfes and ioliage, has strange dazzling 
beauty to the eyes of those vdio have been 
accustomed to tfle one perpetual green-brown 
of 8omi-ti‘t)p‘ical Australia) had filied me full 
to overflowing with iftoimding joyousness. 
Gaily I answered back to the “ Good night, 
master,” of the passing peasantry, and vigor- 
ously puffed at, my favourite pipe, in clouds 
that rivalled and rolled along with the clouds 
gf mist that fose from the sweatiim horses. 
But the decayed postilion’s stories oi misery, 
in which he seemed to revel, damped me. My 
pi]»e went out, and luy.chin sunk despoud- 
ingiy on my breast. At length I asked, “ Did 
ho know the Biu-nards ? ” “ Oh, yes, he knew 
them all.” Mr, John had been very lucky 
with the railroad through one of his farms. 
He had ridden a pair at Miss Margaret’s 
wedding, and driven a mourning coach at 
Miss kwy’s funeral. The mare in the gig 
had belonged to IVIi*. John, and liad been a 
rare good uuwter. Mr. llobert had doctored 
him for his rheumatics. “ Did he know any 
more ?” “ Oh, yes ; there was Master Charles ; 
he went abroad somewhere to furren parts. 
Some people say he’s dead, got killed, or 
hung, or^omidhuig^ and some say he ’a made 
A power of money. He was a wihj slip <aif a 
lad. Many a time he ’s been out in the roads 
with some one I know very well, snaring 
flares aufl smoking of iiheasants. iTrere ’e a 
mark on my forehead now, where I fell; when 
he put a furze bush under the tail of a colt 1 
was breaking. lie wts a droll chap, lurely,’* 
There was ^arcftlv a kind feelk^ in the jioor 
man’s breast. The los§ of^is occupation, 
poverty, and drink, h^ s^e^^y changed the fine , 
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coiimtacy lad» barely ten yeaw older than my- 
self whom I had kft behind in England. 
turning^ 1 aaid, “ Well, Joe, you don’t seem to 
I’emenS^er me; 1 am Charles Barnard.” — 
^ Ijord, sir!” he answered, in a whining tone, 
" I beg your pardon. You are a great gen- 
tleman; I always thought you would be. 
Sa you are going to dine with Mr. John ? 
Well, sir, I hope you won’t forget a Cliriat- 
maa-box, for old acquaintance smce V' I was 
repelled, and wished myself back in Australia ; 
my mind began to misgive me as to the wisdom 
of my unexpwted visit. 

It was bright moonlight when we drove 
into Uie village. I had a mile to walk ; 1 
would not let chattering Joe di’ive me ; so left 
him happy over a liot supper, -with no 
stinted allowance of ale. I vealked on quickly, 
until approaching the old house — ^the mansion- 
house, once, but the estates had long been 
divided from it — I paused. My courage 
failed as I passed through the gate ; their 
clang disturbed the dogs — ^they began to bark 
fiercely. I was a stranger ; thq dogs that 
knew me were all dead. Twice I paced 
I'ound, with dilficulty reprcssuig my emotion, 
before I could find courage to approach the 
‘iuor. The peals of laughter, the gay* music 
tliat rang out from time to time, the lights 
Hying from window to window of the^ upper 
rooms, filled me with pleasing-painful feelings, 
long unknown. There w^jis folly in my mys- 
terious arrival ; but I'ouiance is part of a life 
of solitude. Unreasonably, I w^as for a mo- 
ment veled that they could be so merry ; but 
next moment better thoughts prevailed. I 
stepped to the well-remembered door, and 
rang a great peal ; the maid oj^cned it to me 
without question, for mau}^ gHipsts were*ex- 
pected. fAs I stooped to lay aside my cloak 
and cap, a lovely child in white ran down the 
stairs, thi*ew her arms round my nefck, and, 
with a heatty kiss, cfied, I have caught you 
under the mistletoe, cousin Alfred.” Then 
she started from me, and loosening her hold, 


eyes, I cannot stay in ^England. My life is 
moulded to my adopted country ; and where^, 
I have eoiiied fortune, there I will spend it 
The restrainti^ the conventionalities, the 
bonds created by endless divisions of society, 
are more, than 1 can endui’e ; care seems to 
sit on every brow, and scornful pride in 
imaginary social superiority on too many. 

1 have found the rosy English face, and the 
true English heart ! Some oue who«U^ened to 
the Australian stories of my Christmas week,^ 
which my friends were never tired of hearing,' 
is ready to leave all and follow me to my 
pasto#al home. . I am now preparing for 
departure; and neither society, nor books, 
nor music, will be wanting in wliai was, 
when I fir*3t knew it, a forest and gi'assy 
desert, peopled with wild birds and kanga- 
roos. Nearly twenty relations accompany 
me ; some of them poor enough. In a few 
yeai’s you may find ‘the Earnard-town settle- 
ment on Australian maps; iind there, at 
Chi'istmas time, or any time, true men and 
good women shall meet with welcome find help 
from me, for 1 shall never forget that I once 
began tlie world, a shepherd in a solitude, 
and gazed on the bright stai's of a Christrmvs- 
nigiit, shining in a hot and* cloudless sky. 


axhat chmstmas is if you c^ut- 

GROW IT. 

TriE floods round the little classic town of 
Bolferry were frozen. The trecjs round the 
meadow^s of St. Agnus Dei de Pompadour 
were the same. Dons went to chapel regularly, 
but the 4)ean of St Agnus appeared in an 
extensive funeral-looking cloak, and the Sub- 
Dean coughed louder^ and made more mi.s^ 
takes in the resiwnses, by reason of deafuG.ss, 
than lieretofore. Coal and Blanket Societies 
were tfdked of. In few words, Christmas was 
fast approaching, and University men w^crc 
Inokiijg fonvard to spending that season in 
town or country, accoftiing to their residence, 


and staring at me with large timid brown ey^s, inclinations, or invitations, 
said, — Who are you ? you ^ire not a new Among tlie many young men who stood 

on Jhe pUitforra, awaiting the blazing dragon, 
which in two hours’ time was to convey them 
to Londoi^ perhajis to take a chop at the 


uncle, are you ? ” Oh, how my heart was 
relieved 1 the child saw a likeness ; I should i 
not be disowned. AU my plans, all my pi*e- 
parations were forcotten ; I was in the midst of 
them ; and after fineen years I flaw again the | 
Christmas Are, the Christmas table, the 
Christmas faces, that I had dreamed of so 
often! To describe that night is impossible. 
Lon^ after midnight, we sat ; the children 
TinYSlingly left my kneeif’for bed ;*Imy bro- 
thers gaied and wondered ; my sisterg^ 
crowded round me, kissed my brown-bearded 
cheeks, and pressed my sun-burn^ haud% 
Many. new scenes of blessed Christmas may 
I have ; never one like that which welcomed 
the wanderer Jiome ! . 

« But althoij^h England has its Jblessed sea- 
sons and festivals, in which Ckiistmaa-day 
stands first; asd, |dthough that Christmas 
• meeting wiU and* again be before my 


“ Cock,” a little dinner at Verrey’s,and a three- 
and-sixpenny cab-fare to some other station, 
was Mr. Horace De Lisle, a freshman, wlfo 
had coihie “up” in the preceding October, 
and was now hastening back to the paternal 
hsarth at St. Maurice, a charming little 
vicarage in Warwickshire, just large enough 
to b^ the best house in the village, just smajil 
enough to be sociable, allowing of iuuf-a-doaeh 
spare beds. Practically religious, without 
any morbid affectation of any “ isms,” 
the Rev. Augustus De Lisle was the best 
and. most popular parson for miles round. 
.His income might be some four hundred a 

t ^ar, besides a little property in the funds ; 

ut jutjicious economy, and a little success in 
I “gentleman farming,” made it go very fa^r, 
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St. Maurice rectory boaeted its occarioual 
dimier pftrty, its billiard rootUi and its plain 
Wriage ; wmle few of the poor or sick ever 
went away unrelieved. Mrs. De Lisle was a 
good and clever woman^and ecfticated her own 
daughters ; which saved money and morals at 
N the same time. 

However, like the generality of clergymen 
who have not much preferment, and who 
leally do^good^ the Bev. Augustus De Lisle 
had a largo family. Girls, even when edu- 
cated at home, cost something ; boys cost a 
great deal more, and cannot be kept at home. 
Two or three had been got off his hands, but 
Horace had been a pet boy, kept aj home a 
good deal through ill health. He was very 
amiable, loved his sisters and mother, and his 
'father ha^ made him a capital scholar. Several 
people were surprised when he took the St. 
Agnus Dei scholarship, and took the “ bounce” 
out of the Tipton and TUhortleberry boys at 
the same time. 

And so Horace had been sent to the Uni- 
versity, with the promise of eighty or a 
hundred pounds a year from his father, an 
< odd present of tifty from an aunt, and a lot of 
teai's, blessings, and hints at advice from his 
mother. He had •now passed his first term, 
lie had made up his mind to inka a “ double 
first,” the Iceland scholarship, and the English 
verse ; lie found Aniohrs Thucydides a v^y 
stupid book, and wondered how it was that 
-notlLiug “ took ” in the publishing way, unless 
. it wjus “ translated from the German.” He 
believed in “stunning feeds,” and began to 
have some ideas on the subject of claret. 

But lie had still fard/oo much love for home 
to find even a lingering inclination fof a further 
^stay. Moreover, ambition seemed to send him 
homewai’d. The Dcah had said, in a gruff 
voice, “Very well, sir ! ” to nis construing of 
the “Birds ” of Aristophanes ; the Bev, John 
o' Gaunt, his tutor, had expanded his lank lips 
into a smile, and had commended his Latinity*; 
and here was news for his lather! Again, 
he wanted to see Jack Harrowgate, his old 
shooting companion, to whom his javourite 
sister Lucy >va3 engaged. Jack was a tre- 
mendous rough manly fellow, with a ^ry 
kind heart, •and great powers of sociability. 
Even Bruiser, of St, Alb-Cornice* who had 
thrashed the “ Bunstead Grinder,” shrank 
intcPinsignificance when compared with Jack ; 
and Snmlington, of St. Una de Liouy could 
not sing, “Down among the dead men,” half so 
well. Besides all this, Horace had some fqfv 
private anxieties and doubts — of which anon. 

Great as was the readiness and frequency 
iirith which slang phrases were banefiefl to 
and fro at the Umversity, there was one little 
word which seemed more in use than mny, 
and which half the University appeared to 
be living to illustrate. 

Horace first appeared at St. Agnus 
Dei. one of his first proceedings was to pajy 
ibr his furniture ; and to purchase the goud^ 
will of the cups and saucer^ of tfle last 


inmate of his rooms. Several other ready- 
money transactions^ on a small scale, evincea 
his desire and intention of avoiding debt; 
and as his father had not only advised him ta 
do so, but had furnished him with the means 
of eking out the small allowance of his 
scholarship, he himself felt Hi-justified in 
overrunning his known Income. 

But that word was sounding, ringing, 
dinning, and booming in his ears, hour after 
hour, day after day. That word was staring 
in his fr.ee ; whizzing before liis eyes ; insinu- 
ating itself into his food ; adulterating riie 
wine be drank. It stared at him in the form 
of one man's boots (so much better fitting 
than old Last's, at St. Maurice) ; in the broad 
stripe of another man’s elegantly-cut trousers ; 
in tne glossy hat of another ; in the faultless, 
close-to-the-waist-when-unbuttoued dress coat 
of another; It took all sorts of forms. It 
would transfer itself into a walking-cane, at 
one end of a street ; and at the end of 
another, it had .^udderdy becopie a plaid scarf, 
or a coral-headed breast-pin. Sometimes it 
would appear as a Yorkshire pie ; sometimes 
as a musical box. At one moment, just as 
he thought it was a pair of hair-brushes, it 
would, suddenly turn itself into a steak and 
oyster sauce at Cliften’s. In the dreams of 
men, it would haunt them ; in their walks, it 
would* cling to their very feet ; in their 
reading moments, it lay open before them ; 
ill their smoking ones, it turned with them. 
And that word w^as tick tick, tick. 

But Horace was not m debt. Oh no ! He 
had only commenced a few accounts for 
things which “ one could not very well pay for 
till the end of term and when the end ot 
term came, he found he was obliged to write 
home for five bounds to come home ^ith, and 
this, as it was nis first term, liis father thought 
nothiiig*of. Then, he had “ been obliged” to 
order “one or two things” at Stilty and 
Cabbagenet, the great tailors ; but there could 
be no harm in that, because their names were 
put down on the list of tradesmen his tutor 
naJl handed hinf. Then, there were one or two 
little presents for his sisters, and a ring and 
a new watch-chain, which “ he could pay for 
next term,” and one or two other matters— 
but “ nothing of consequence,” 

If you had seen how Horace kissed his 
sisters and mother, and how happy and bow 
jolly he seemed when he got home, you would 
have been pleased, I think. He was certainly 
more mamy in speech manner, and 
more confident in expressing opinions ; but 
[die had lost none of ms socim frankness ^d 
good-nature. But Christmas was getting 
close at hand, and Horace, somehow or other, 
did not Svince so lively an interest in the 
preparations for it as formerly. H^ said 
something in reference to “ their alwayaboring 
about mince-meat;” aiA hethou^tthe charity- ^ 
school dinn^ might be managm*chea}]er and 
with less trouble at the sichoi^ousc, than in 
their own kitchen* . * 
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Moreover, hln fother could scarcely undcr- 
etaaod the “neceasity of his reading m a bright- 
ookmred chiutz ^own, lined Ynm bright retl 
siJI:, although his sisters thought it very 
pretty. His mother ivas a&a.id t£.athis set <»f 
studs, representing little bunches of jevrelletl 
^pes, must have been rather expensive^ 
“But then, he had always been a quiet boy at 
hcmie, and would not do so again.** He also 
drank more wine, and once laughed about 
“ boys taking two glasses of port after dinner 
he ordered some pale ale up from London ; 
and abused tea as ditch-water, alleging that it 
hurt his nerves, and prevented him from read- 
ing. He called his pony a “ mere hack,” and 
showed discrimination in matters relating to 
horse-flesh. 

But all these were minor difficulties, and 
Horace had too much real goodness of iieait 
to ask his father for more money, or to 
obtrude his artificial wants-— except in fits of* 
occasional peevishness. Besides, the Bialio]> 
of St. Epps was so pleased with his dfStit at 
St, Agnus Dei, that he had obtained for him 
an “exliibition,” which put another thirty 
pounds a-yejir into his pocket. This comforted 
him on the score of his present exj>eriment8 
with TICK. 

Christmas passed away, merrily. The house 
was a perfect l)Ower of holly ; good,^ whole- 
some dinners, and lively hearty parties hi 
the evening, “ kept” the St. Maurice Christ- 
mas in genuine, downright, style. And then 
came more jimketiqg. Laura, thinking that 
there was no particular occasion to run away 
to the Lakes, as if mariiage were a wicked 
action, said “ yes ” one evening to a ciunous 
question of Jack Harrin^n’s, and absolutely 
got marriecLnext week. You may fancy ’^hat 
everybody said and did upon that occasion ! 

And now came the time for Horace to go 
back. Despite the domesticity of home, 
despite the absence «of cold ducks at break- 
last, of claret after dinner, and of lobster salad 
for supper — despite tlie rough want of 
etiquette, which led Jack Harrington to dance 
with Ills own wife, to prefer*' the ale of tlie 
8t. Maurice and the Goat to Bass or All- 
5opp, and to drink healths at his own dinner 
parties, — ^Horace hail not found so sincere, or 
so soundly rational a companion at college, 
ile went back — ^and with some regrets. 
**♦♦■**# 

It is a full three years, perhaps a trifle more, 
nnce Horace s()ent Christmas at hjs parental 
home. Maiw changes have taken place in 
that time. Laura is getting matrotfly on the 
sti-fength ef baby Number Two. Jack is get-* 
ti»ig addilaonally serious ; looks more sharply 
alter business ; and gives fewer (though noi^ 
I«»ss sociable) parties. The Beverend the Vicar 
of St. 'Maurice has got a small prebend, with 
the profits of which, he has insured his life in 
favour of three yet unmtoied dat^ters. This 
Christens at ‘St. Maurice bids to rival 
aU past CSiristeas^ in jollity, merriment, 
sad social *delighC Jack has just cleared 


a few hundreds by a Incky hit of judicious 
speculation, and declares he will* spare no 
expense in celebrating baby Number One^ 
second birth-^^ay, which falls on “boxing” 
day. 

But where is Horace ? Will he be as sociable 
as he used to be 1 Will he come up n ptodigY 
of scholarship and good-nature, half a don, 
yet with a wliole and a sound heart ? 'fhe 
train is expected ; crowds arq wa'ti^ing on the 
platform, just as they waited this lime thre^ 
years since, and — Horace is amcSig them. 

But which is Horace 1 It cannot be that 
youn^ gentleman with hanghtjr looks, a de- 
licateiyiirobust or robustly-delicate figure, a 
bundle of whips in his hand, and two Scotch 
terriers held in with a string ! It cannot be 
that white-over-coated, crushcd-hattqfJ,striped- ' 
shirted individual ! And yet it is he too. With 
whom is he talking ] It eaimot be— yes ! it is, 
it must be — ^tlie lloiiourabie Oiarley Oi’ackcr. 
Wliere are they going? Surely Horace will 
go direct home ? We doubt it. 

Arrived in London — little dinner at some 
West End house — heat up Sprigs, now in the 
12th. Two or three fellows ihat the Honour- 
able Charley C'ruckcr knows — Hornce must 
know them. “ De Lisle, St. Agnus Dei.” 
“Permit me to introduce you to my friend 
Sprigs, formerly of St. Walnuts De Grove — 
CiipiUl fello\f— only sent away for snuishing 
the college pump (this in an aaide). Adjourn 
to the Lyceum — ^farce getting slow — so on td 
the Claret Cup, to hear Mr. Pope .sing tlie 
“Cross Bones ” and “ 0, Mrs. Manning ! ” Get 
tired, so on again to the Parthenon Saloon 
—no dancing — only bjok on— feel seedy — 
Boda-wat^ and brandy too light ; pale ale, 
squeamish ; portei, too heavy ; and so to bc(l* 
at Jairett’s Hotel. Headache — ^late hours in 
the morning — fish breakfast at Greenwich — 
rather L»etter — “ may as well go home in a day 
or two as now,” &c^ &c, 
t A day or two is soon gone. Horace thinks 
he may as well go and “look in at the 
governor ;” and so he leaves the Honourable 
Ch arley Cracker. Honourable Charley Cracker 
is not a rogue or a shai^r. He is merely an 
ass.'*’ He is a pupil of Horace De Lisle besides/ 
who has taken to “ coaching,” and is open to 
any eligible offer with which ten or seventeen 
pounds a term is connected. He quits London 
with a sigh, takes out his purse with anoilief, 
and a de^r sigh. 

Laura is as pretty a young mamma as yon 
vf^l meet in a long summer-day's wallc, and 
Horace cannot he^ thinking so. But he 
don^ like babies ; and b^y Number One 
has ' taken alarm at his handsomest terrier, 
and is saualling energetically. Jack s dld- 
fashioned house, with the window-door open* 
ing into a little snuggery of flowers and 
vegetables, is very different to Lady De Mont- 
tecon's conservatory, where he^ used tg ^lav. 
siiess, smoke cigars, and sometimes read, with 
his last long vacation pupil, the future Eari 
of SpiialBeBa. At home it is much the 
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Mune* There le not so much as a bottle of 
. hock in the whole cellw: ; tliey will let the 
bnt sleep on the rug in the diniiig^rooiu, and 
the carriage is the same old-iashioned ^tub” 
as ever. ^ 

However, he gets over baby’s birthday 
^ tolerably well, although he wishes Jaok didn’t 
know. s6 many farmers. Besides, Jack will 
nurse baby Junior himself, and will hawk out 
baby Senior to sha]ke his diminutive fists, at 
new Combs'S In general. He feels glad to get 
4)aek again t to the rectory, but it is very 
slow there. His father doesn’t know the 
Moutmorenciea, nor tlie Honourable Ci^arley 
Cracker, and wonders why lie did not get the 
fellowship at St. Swithin. Furthermore, Bessy 
and Fanny have both got beaux,*and the beaux 
'are not University men. I’om Hari’is, the 
surgeon, “would naver do to introduce to 
the Tlonourable Charley, although Tom hits 
a snug little pradtice, aiiii has fiimished his 
bouse in a style that will outlast half a thou- 
sand University friendships, and will make 
Bessy a thoroughly good hush.and. Fanny’s 
inti^nded is the new curate, who is not over 
, High Church ; in fact, Horace thinks liim 
nitiier a “pump,” luid won<Jers how he can 
live upon a huiukjd and twenty pounds a 
year. % 

Horace owes a few odd hundred pounds ; 
but Standisli and Co. and Stiity and 
bagenet are very quiet as yet, and he will 
give them a few iiounda ” as soon as he 
can sjari* it. Ii^ fact, half the bills have 
not yet been sent in, for his debts are mostly 
of latter-day University growth. He has 
done respectably well in the school, but 
nothing more. He %as, howevcf, a large 
connexion, picks up pupils, and does hope to 
•pick up something cW; indefinitely oscillat- 
ing between the living of Dumdum, in the 
gift of the Montmorency family (his scholar- 
ship will give him a title) ; something under 
govoniinent (he knows the Prime Minister's 
aunt’s second cousin) ; and the Woolsack. But 
all hia friends, who used to hear him decide 
the fate of the Continent in a speech ^f twent}’ 
minutes, at the Vo.v ct jprccterea NihiC Associa- 
tion, fill him with notions of briefs, oyfeter 
^eakfasts, and the Temple. The difficulty 
is, the money. Cold-blooded as Ae is grown 
to liome associations, he has no heart to rob 
Be^y and Fanny of the few hundreds their 
father can give with them ; stiU less lo stint 
the younger members of their just meed of 
what he has himself enjoyed. But he is 
unha^y cimture. He wants everjdhing and 
everybodjr — except the things and people i 
hrou&d him ; he is reserved where he usM to 
ho open, parsimonious from necessity where he 
was once generous. He cannot settle to any- 
thing, and the few days he has been at home 
have bored him as much as the conversation 
of yje Honourable Charley would have bored 
^his mher. Other people perceive the ehanm 
and even he heguan to have a glimpse of s3f- 
*«proaeh. ^ • 


But, just as he is wonderis^ why the detsoe 
he thought of spcmdmg Ohmtsniua sit home, 
a reprieve arrives in the shape of a letter 
from The Honorable C&arley; who, having 
in an evil hour accepted an invitation to his 
miardian’s, finds he has nobody to smoke or 
drink pale ale with, and conceives a sudden 
' desire for reading. Hie pay fe liberal ; and, 
if it were not, getting away from home for 
the remaiiii&v nine or ten ^ys of the vaca- 
tion would be a fair equivalent for any^ 
amount of instrucrion likely to be imbibed 
by the mental absorbents of Charley’s mind. 

Mrs. De Lisle cannot bear the idea of lier 
“dear boy” leaving home before even the 
pudding is finished, especially as Jack Har- 
rington has invited the whole family to keep 
Twelfth Night. Twelfth Night at * Jack’s I 
Noisy children, country dances, perhaps snap- 
dragon, and perhaps blindman’s buff, with 
sisters Bessy an<l Fanny- slipping out on the 
staircasp, and coming in with heightened 
complexions, looking as if they been 
kissed by goblins in human shape. Twelfth 
Night diameters, too I Perhaps draw a love 
motto with Polly Bright, tlie old half-pay 
admiral’s daughter, a^ut whom he once 
liked to be teased. Never .* 

And so Horace goes away. His father, per- 
haps, feds but littSe grieved; for he hopes and 
thinks* that his son\ journey may tend to 
his future advantage, and he is too sensible to- 
cherish that home-sickness which sometimes 
prevents a man froni ever making a homo for 
tiimsdf. But his mothdl* cannot bear his sub- 
lime disdain of all the little innocent things^ 
that once called forth liis highest approbation. 
»Slic is almost afraid Polly Bright looks thin 
and anxious ; and she rememl^rs that, just 
three years hgo, Horace joked about his 
“ little wife ; ” and sbe wishes that,* even by 
one kind look, be had repeated the joke. It is 
all one to Horace, who ii gone. 

To bo happy, Horace, or to be really 
merry ] My friend, my fr-iend, a word in 
your ear ! You may be quite sure that you 
iijfve grown too fast, when you find that jw 
have outgrown Christmas. It is a very bad 
sign indeed. 


THE ROUNI) GAME OF THE 
CHRISTMAS BOWL. 

[This Round Game, which cornea, origi- 
nally, from Faiiy-Land, is thus played The 
Pool of game is a eapamous circular 
bowl, or#basin, maje of ice. It is some sixty 
or seventy feet m circumference, and* all 
round tlie rim there is stuck a hedge of holly^ 
boughs, in full berry, interspersed with 
j^louredflamps and silver bdls. Everybotiy 
who is inspired by Qmstmas festivities comes • 
to put into the Podi. He is to put in some- 
thing which is his fride. Iw doing* this he 
generally throws in somethuig which is^ 
equally bil trouble ; and tipis, ny doing a 
generous act at Chriatmai^ in thrpwing away 
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ilk he at the eame time gets xid of one 
•sf hia worst troubles.] 

Hxbe is a Pool, all made of iee, 

For a great ronnd Christmas Game ! 

Its rim is set with green holly boughs. 

And lain {IS of colour'd flame ; 

With silver bells that tinkle and gingle 
As each one bis offerii;^ comes to mingle, — 
Whether ingot of gold, or a grey sea shingle. 
Who comes first? — ’Tis the King, I declare, 

With the crown in his hand, and frost in his hair ! 
Close to the Pool he brings his crown, 

And tosses it o’er the holly ! 

Sot away to the bottom goes all his pride, 

And his royal melancholy ; 

While gingle I tinkle / gingle/ 

IIoio the sweet hells liny / 

And round about the lighted Pool 
We gambol^ dance, and sing / 

W'ho comes next ? — 

"Tis a Minister of State, 

With a Puzzle made of weights and wheels, 

And balanced on his pate ! ^ 

To the Pool of Christinas Ofierings 
The Treasurj' Lord advances ; 

Souse over, goes his Puzzle, 

And away his Lordship dances ! 

While gingle / tinkle / gingle / 

How the sweet bells ring / 

And roundabout the lighted Pool 
We gambol, dance, and sing / 

^?no comes next ? 

’Tis the First Gold Stick I 
With the First Cock'd Hat ! 

And the First General Brick ! 

In the Pool they toss their darlings — 

Sword — hat — stick — garniture ! 

And retire to the nlUgro , 

Of the Minuet de la Cour ! f 

But while they caper bock, 

Three Slaves-to-Dress advance, • 

In splendid, killing curls and rouge, — 

The last bright thought of France ! | 

They say — “ 'Tis Christmas time ; 

To the Bound Gome we will come ; 

Let throw away our fashions, t 

And — for once — ‘ let’s look at home ! ’ ” 

While gingle / tinkle / gingle / 

How the sweet hells ring / 

And round about the lighted Pool 
We gambol, dance, and sing / 


But who comes now ? 

"Tis the Bishop in his carriage, 

Whose shoulders bear the pain and pride 
Of Church and State’s mis-morrins^e ; 

A huge bole of lawn and purple ^ 
He heaves into the Poi^, 

‘And, nodding to his coachman, 

Trips off, relieved and cool ! 

The Millioimaire comes next, 

WiUi a loan to help a war, 

On the wrong side of all justice — 

And his interest ”-vuot so sure. 

Ho lnflale»~Hind he collapse^ c 
Hk min's grows sick and dim— « 

Oh, the pangc^of breeding money ! — 

His lotm flatten s c/ti the Indm ! 

^ ' L 


With gingle! tintde! gingle! 

How fne sweet bells ring ! * 

As round about the lighted Pool 
Wf gambol, dance, and singi 

Who is this in red aitd gold ? 

"Tis the Soldier with hia sword, 

And riding on a oaixnon — , 

Bedizen’d, bless’d, adored ! , 

Bound his neck he wears a chain, 

For a show and a pretence, 

But engraved with fieiy letters 
Claiming blind obedience : ^ 

His pride and bane are loosed — 

^ They fly o’er the holly fence ! 

NexJ, a Lawyer, with his costs — 

Making (ull a thousand ]>ouui 1 a, 

With a score of breaking liearts. 

And five years of waste and woun(||p. 
His fa(!e is cold and wretched — 

His life is but a span — 

A red tape- worm, |it tlie bd&t, 

111 a black coat stuff’d with brim : 

He tosses o'er his bill of costs ! — 
lie is quite another mau ! 

With gingle ! tinkle! gingle/ 

How the sweet hells ring / 

And round about the lighted Pool 
We gambol, dance, and sing/ 

The Merchant brings his bargain, 

Which would beggor half a town ; — 
The Schea,cr shows a ** spec,” 

But deserves each good man’s frown;— 
Tin? Scholar brings his book, 

Where his soul, all moulting, lies ; — 
The Poet brings his laurei 
And his castle in the skies 
The Lover brings his mistress 

Who has treated liim with scorn ; — 
liie Shepherd brings his favourite lamb, 
With its curly fleece unshorn ; — 

All these into die Pdol 

Are cast, with various smarts, 

As valued Christmas Offerings, 

Inspired with Christmas hearts ! 

While gingle/ tinkle/ gingle/ 

How (he sweet hells ring / 

And round about the lighted Pool 
We gambol, dance, and sing/ 


[The crowd of players at the Game, havix 
joiifed hands in this concluding dance, no 
whirl round tlie Pool of Ice, gaihbollii^ ai; 
singing ; and thoy continue to do this, till tl 
charm begins to work, and the heat of tl 
Christmas hearts outside causes the Offel^ri 
whicli each has thrown in, to warm to sue 
a genial glow, that the heat thus collective] 
generated, melts the ice. The Fool gradual] 
dissolves — the players of the game, one afk 
another, sink down exhausted, and fall into 
deU^tfid reverie, ; while the melted Pool ovei 
flows, and floats every one of them to h 
home, as he seems to he in a motherrof-peaj 
boat, with a branch of holly at the prow, an 
a coloured lamp amidst the green leave 
and red berries. Each one, soon after, jji'icc 
VETS his senses just enough to flud himse! 
lying comfortably in bed, and llsteniiig to th 
waits if o 
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THE POOR REfiATlON’S STORY. 

He Tvas very reluctant to take precedence 
of so many respected members of tlie family, 
ty beginning tiie I'ound of stories they were 
to relate as they sat in a goodly circle by the 
Christmas hre ; and he modestly suggested 
that it would 'hQ more correct if “ Jolin our 
esteemed host ” (whose health he begged to 
drink) would have the kindness to begin. 
For as to himself, he saidf he was scb little 

used to lead the way, that really But as 

they all cried oiit here, that he must begin, | 
and agreed with one voice that he might, 
could, would, and should be^n, he left off 
rubbing his hands, and took his legs out from 
under his arm-chair, and did h^in. 

1 have no doubt (said the poor relation) 
that I shall surprise the assembled members^ 
of our family, and particularly John our| 
esteemed host to whom we are so much in- 1 
debted for the great hospitality with which 
he liiis this day entertain e4 us, by the con- 
fession 1 am going to make. But, if yeu do 
me the houor to be surprised at anything that 
falls from a person so unimportant in the 
family as I am, I can only say ihat I shall bb 
scrupulously accurate in all 1 relate. 

I am^not what I am supposed to bl. I am 
quite another thing. Porhj^ before I go 
further, I had better glance at what 1 am 
> supposed to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake — ^the 
assembled’ members of our family^will correct | 
me if I do, which is very likely (here the poor 
relation looked mildly about him for^jontra- 
diction) ; that I am nobody’s enemy but my 
own. That I never met with any particular 
success in anything. That I failed in busi- 
ness because I was unbusiiiess-like ahd 
credulous — iu not being prepared for \he 
interested designs of my partner. ^ That I 
failed iu love, because I was ridiculously 
•trustful— in thinking it impossible that 
Christiana could deceive me. That R failed 
in my expectations from my uncle Chill, on 


account of not being, ha sharp as he could 
have wished in worldly matters. That, 
through life, 1 have been rather put upon 
and disappointed, in a general way. That 1 
am at {h’esent a bachelot^of between fifty-nine 
and sixty years of age, living on a limited 
income in the form of a quarterly allowance, 
to .which 1 see that John our esteemed host 
wishes me to make no furtlker allusion. 

The supposition as to my present pursuits 
auft habits is to the following effect. 

I live III a loddng iu the Clapham Road— 
a very clean back room, in a very respectable 
house — where I am expected not to be at 
home in the day-lSme, unless poorly ; and 
which I usually leave in 1 ne morning at nine 
o’clock, on pretence of going to business. I 
take my breakfast — my roll and buttei^^ and 
ipy half-pint of coffee— at the old estabmhed 
coffee-sbop near Westminster Biidge ; and 
then I go into the City — I don’t 'know why^ 
and sit in Garraway’s Coffee House, and oh 
’Change, and walk about, and .look into a few 
offices and counting-houses where some of 
my relations or acquaintance are so good as 
to tolerate me, and where 1 stand by uio fire 
if the weather happens to be cold. 1 get 
through the day in tms way until five o’clock, 
and then I dine : at a cost, on the average of 
one and threepence. Having still a little 
money to spend on my evening’s entertain- 
ment, I>look into tlio old-established coffee- 
shop as 1 go home, and take my cup of tea, 
and perhaps my bit of toast. So, as the 
large hand of the dock makes its way 
round to the morning hour I make my 
way round to^the diapham &>ad again, and 

S bed wiaen I to my lod^s^fire 
expensive, ind being objected to by the 
/ on account of its giving trouble and 
malEKng a dirt. 

Sometimes, one of my relations or acouai9tr 
ancea is so oblimng as to ask me to ainner^ ' -- 
Those are hoftiay occstsions, %nd then f 
gener|Uy Walk in the Park. I am a edltary 
man, and seldom walk jrith anybody, ^ 

■tL .0 ' 
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iiuntl mot witMbA beoanie I am ^abbf; ht 
^ ImLmt at all dbabby, haviBg always a vevy 
good Boit of blade on (or ratber Oxford 
mixtnre, wbidi bas tbe appearance of 
aiid wears much better) ; but t baye got into 
^ bidiit of speaking low, and being rather 
dle&t^ and my spirits are not bigb, and I am 
■enEdme that 1 am not an attraetive com- 
panion. 

The only exception to ibis general rule is 
tbe child of my nrst cousin, Little Frank. 1 
fcaye a particular affection for that child, and 
he takes very Idndly to me. He is a diffi- 
dent boy by nature ; and in a crowd he is 
soon run over, as 1 may say, and forgotten. 
He and I, however, get on exceedingly well. 
I have a fancy that the poor child will in time 
succeed to my peculiar position in the family. 
We talk but little ; still, we understand each 
other. We walk about, hand in hand ; and 
without much speaking he knows what 1 
mean, and 1 know what he means. Wiien he 
was very little indeed, 1 used to take him to 
the windows of the toy-shop^ and show him 
the toys inside. It is surprising how 'soon he 
found out that 1 would liave made him a 
great many presents if 1 had been in 
cironmstances to do it. 

little Frank and I go and look at the out- 
side of the Monument — he is very fond of the 
Monument — ^and at the Bridges, and it 'all 
the sights that ore free. On two of my birth- 
days, we have dined on a-la-mode bee^ and 
gone at half-price to the play, and been 
deeply interested. 1 wal^ once walking wilh 
him in Lombard Street, which we often yisit 
on account of my Laying mentioned to him 
that ihere are great riches there — ^he Is very 
food of Lombai'd Street — ^when a gentleman 
said to me as he mussed by, ^ Sir, your little 
son has dropped his glove.” 1 assure you, if 
you will excuse my remarking ou so tiivud a 
circumstance, this accide^ital mention of the 
child as mine, quite touched my heart and 
brought the foolish tears into my eyes. 

When little Frank is sent to school in the 
countiy, I shall be veiy much at a loss what 
to do with myself, but I have the intention of 
walking down there once a month and seeing 
him on a half holiday. 1 am told he will then 
> be at play ujMn the Heath ; and if my visits 
Bhould l>e objected to, as unsettling the child, 
I c»n see him from a distance without his 
seeing me, and walk back a^iji. His mother 
comes of a highly genteel family, and rather 
dbapproves, 1 am aware, of our beiu^ too 
much toother. 1 know that J am not calcu- 
lated to improye his retii'ing disposition ; but 
I tliink he womd miss me beyond the feeling 
of the.moment, if we were wholfy separated. 

When 1 die in the Clapham Boad, I fdiall 
leave much more in thp world than I 
dudl take out of it ; but, X haj^n to have 
a miniaturi of a ^'bright-faieed boy, witli a 
cartmg head, aad« an open ahirt-hiil ;fraviug ; 
down his boeom (m^^mother had it taken for 
m^bat I, can't believejjKoat it was ever like), 
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which wiirbe worth nothing to and 
which 1 shall beg may be given to Fralik* I 
have written my dear hay a little letter with 
it, in whidi I ha-^e told him that I felt very 
sorry to part ftom him, though bound to 
confess that I knew no reason why 1 should 
remain here. I have given him some ^hort 
advice, the best in my power, to take wamiBg 
of the consequences of being nobody’s enemy 
but his own; and 1 have endeavou|‘ed to 
comfort him for what I fear he wilt consider 
a bereavement, by pointing out to him tliot 
I was onl^ a superfluous something to every 
one but bun, and that having by some means 
failed to And a place in this great assembly, 

1 am better out of it. 

Such (said the poor relation, clearing his 
throat and beginning to speak a little Iqiider) 
is the general im 2 >ressiou about me. Now, 
it is a remarkable circumstauce which forms 
the aim and purpose ofeny story, that this is 
all wrong. This Is Tiot my life, and these are 
not my habits. 1 do not even live in the 
Clapham Hoad. Comparatively speaking, 1 
am very seldom there. I reside, mostly, in a 
— I am almost ashamed to say the word, it 
.sounds so full of pretension — in a Castle. 1 
do not mean that it is an old bkronial habita- 
tion, but still lb is a building always known 
to every one by the name of a CasUe. In it, 

I preserve the particulars of my history ; 
they run thus : 

It Wfis when I first took John Spatter (who 
had been my clerk) into parliiemhip, and when 
I was still a young man of not more than five- 
and-twenty, residing in the Jjiouse of my uncle 
Chill irorn whom 1 had considerable expecta- 
tions, that I v&itured to propose to CTiristiaua. 

I had loved Ciiristiana, along time. She was 
very beautiful, amlt verjr winning in all 
respects. I iTithcr mistrusted her widowed 
mother, who I feared was of a plotting and 
mercenaty turn of mind ; but, I thought a.^' 
well ef lier as I could, for Christiana’s sake. 

I never had loved any one but (Christiana, and 
she liad been all the world, and O l‘ar nu^re 
than all tlie world, to me, from our childhood I 

Chri.stiium accepted me with her mother’s 
consent,^ and I was rendered very happy 
indeed. My life at my Uncle Chillis was of 
a spare dull kuiu, mid my garret chamber 
was as dull, and bare, and cold, as aii^ 
upper prison itiom in some stem northern 
foitress. But, having Christiana’s love, I 
wanted nothing upon earth. I woxdd not 
have changed my lot with any human being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my Uncle Chiira 
master-vice. Though he was rich, he pinched, 
and scraped, and clutched, and lived miserably. 
As Christiana had no fortune, 1 was for some 
tilde a little fearful of confessing our engage- 
ment to him ; but, at length 1 wrote him a 
letter, saying how it aH truly was. I put it 
into his hand one night, on going to bed. 

! Aa^ 1 came down stairs next mornings 
shivering in the cold Becember air; colder 
in my uncle’s un warmed house than in * 

r« 
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tfce the vketer soxi 4id aome- tba word. lay 

^ timed fihitie, aixd wMek i^as at alt etmits But Til i^oil the J^peoulatioiL Batymi^l^ 
enlivened by c!ie«rfbl faces and voices posing under this roof, you Made wretch, and It 
idoug ; X canned a heavy towa^ the choke you]** 

long, low break£ftst*room in which my uncle You may suppose iksA 1 had uot mu^ 
sat. Tt wan a large room with a small dre, appetite for the breakfast to which I wad 
and 4«here was a great bay window in it which bidden in ihese terms ; bi^, I took my accos* 
the ram had marked in the night as if with tomed seat, t saw l^at I wcgb repn^ated 
the tears of houseless people. It stared up<m henceforth by my unde ; s^li I oeuld bear that 
a raw»'yard, with a cracked stone pavement, very weU, ^seasing C^Stianah heart, 
and some rusted iron railings half uprooted, He emptied his bwu of bread said milk as 
whence Inuglyout^building that had once been usual, only hhat he took it on hk knees witii 
a dissecting-room (in the time of the great his dbair turned awav from the table where I 
Burcpou who had mortgaged the hdUse to iii \ sat. When he had done, he carefully snii|!bd 
uncle), stared at it. • out the cancUe ; and the cold, slate-oolonred. 

We rose so eaily always^ that at that tim«^ miserable day looked in upon ns. 
of the 3 ’ear we breakfast^ by candle-light^ “Now, Mr. Michael,^* said he, “before WO 
When I went into the room, my uncle was hu part, I should like to have a word with these 
contracted by 'the cold, and so huddled to- ladies in your presence.” 
gether in his chair behind the one dim candle. “ As you will, sir,” I returned ; “but yoh 
that I did not see Iftm until I was close to deceive yourself^ and'Wrong us, cruelly, if you 
the tahlo. suppose that there is auy feeling at stake in 

As I held out my hand to lum, he caught this contract but pure, disinterested, foithful 
up his stick (being infirm, he always walked love.” 

about the house with a stick), and made a To tnis, he only replied, “ You lie !” and 
blow at me, and said, “ You fool ! ” not one other word. 

“Uncle,” I returned, “I didn’t expect you We went, through half-thawed snow and 
to be so angry as this.” Nor bad I expected half-frozen rain, to wie house where Christiana 
it, tlinijgh he was a hard and augry did man. and her mother lived. My uncle knew them 
“ You didn’t expect ! ” ^said he ; “ when ve^y well. They wei'e sitting at tlneir break- 
did you ever expect 1 W^en did you over fast, and were surprised to see us at that 
calculate, or look forward, yotl contemptible hour. 

dog ? ” “ Your servant, ma am,” said my uncle, to 

“ These are'liard worda,^ uncle ! ” the mother. “ Yoi^divinc the purpose of my 

“Hard words? reathers, to pelt such visit, I dare say, ma’am. I un^rstand there 
an idiot ns you with,*' saiil he. “ Here ! is a world of pure, disinterested, feithful love 
Betsy Snap ! Look at him ! ”, cooped up here. I am happy to bring it all 

Betsey Snap was a withered, haiMl-favored, it wants, to make it complete. I bring you 
yellow old womrgi — our only domestic — ’ your sop-in- law, ma’am — and you, your 
fal ways employed, at this* time of the niomiiig, husband, miss. The gentleman is a perfect 
in rubbing tny uncle’s legs. As my uncle stranger to me, but I wish him j 03 ’^ of his wise 
adjured lier to look at me, ho put his lean barfifaiu.” 

gi-ip on the crown of her lioad, she kneeling He snarleil at me as he went out, and I 

beside him, and turned her tacc towards me. never saw him again. 

An in voluntary thought connecting them both 

with the Dissecting Jloom, as it must oftup It is altogether a mistake (continued the 
have been in the surgeon’s time,* passed across poor relatSon) to supjx»e tliat my dear 
my mind in the midst of my anxiety^ Christiana, over-persuaded and influenced by 

“ Loqjv at the snivelling milksop !” said my her mother, married a rich man, the dirt from 
uncle. “Look at the babyj This is the whose carriage wheels is often, in these 
getitleman who, peoplf* say, is nobody’s enemy changed times, thrown upon me as she rides 
«hut his own. This is the gentleman who can’t by. No, •no. She married me. 

Bfiy no. This is the gentleman who was Tire way we came to be maiTied rather 

making such large profits in his Ifosiuess that sooner than we intended, was this. I took a 

he must needs take a partner, t’other day. frugal lodging and was saving and planning 
This is the gentleman who is going teffmarry for her sake, when, one day, sbo spoke to me 
a wife without a penny, and who falls into witlf great earnestness, and said : 
the hands of Jezabels who are speculating on “My dear Michael, I have igiven you my 
my death heait. I have said that I loved you, and I have 
1 knew, now, how great my uncle’s rpge pledged myself to be your wife. I am as 
was ; for nothing short of his being almost much yours through all changes of good a%d 
beside himself would have induced him to evil as if we had been, married on the daV 
utter that concluding word, which he held when such wo!i||s |)as 8 ed betvieeu us. I 
such repugnance that it was never spoken know jiou and know tnat if we shoulli be 
or hinted at before him on any account. separated and oxir union "broken oiK your 
“ On my death,” he repeated, if he were wimle life would be ahmlowed, luid all that 
defying me by defymg hisfown abhorrence of 1 even now, Iw stronger in your ohe^ 
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Ihn^fir for tHd ^onfliot with the world would 
/ then be weakened to the shadow of vfh&t 
< it » ! ” 

^CbdhelpinejChristiftua saidt. *^You| 
speak ibe truth.*’ 

Michael \ ** said she^ patting her hand in 
' mine, in all maidenly devotion, ** let us keep 
part no longer. It is but for me to say that 
can live contented upon such means as yoa 
have, and I well know vou are happy. I say 
so from my heart. Strive no more alone ; let 
us strive together. My dear Michael, it is, 
not right that 1 should keep secret from you 
what you do not suspect, but what distresses 
my whole life. My mother: without con- 
sidering that what you have lost you have 
lust for me, and on the assurance of my faith : 
sets her heart on riches, and urges another 
suit upon me, to my misery. 1 cannot bear 
tliis, for to bear it Is to be untrue to you. 1 
would rsither share your struggles than look 
cm. 1 want no better home tkan you can 
give me. I know that you will aspire and 
labor with a higher courage if I am wholly | 
yours, and let it be so when you will ! ” j 
I was blest indeed, that day, and a new| 
world opened to me. We were married in a 
wry little while, and I took my wife to our | 
luippy home. That was the beginning of the 
residimce I have spoken of ; the Castle we 
liave ever since Inhabited togethei, dates frbm 
that time. All our children have been bom 
in it. Our first child — now married — ^was a 
little girl, whom we called Christiana. Her 
son is so like Little Frank' that I hardly know 
which is which. 

The current impression as to my partner’s 
dealings with me is also quite erroneous. 
He did not begin to treat me coldly, as a 
poor simpleton, when my uncle and 1 so 
fatally quarrelled ; nor did he afterwards 
gnidually possess himseU’ of our business and 
edge me out. On the contraiy, he behaved 
to me with the utmost good faith and honor. 

Matters between ua, took this turn : — On the 
day of my separation fmm my uncle, and even 
before tlie arrival at ouT counting-house of 
my tranks (which he sent after me, not car- 
riage paid), I went down to our room of 
business, on our little wharf, overlooking the 
river ; and there I told John Spatter what 
bad happened. John did not say, in reply, 
that rich old relatives were palpable facts, 
and that love and sentiment were moonshine 
and fiction. He addressed me thus : * 

‘^Michael,” «iid John. %We werC^ at 
school together, and I generally had the 
knack of getting on better than you, and 
making a higher reputatibn.” ^ 

You hacL Johi^” I returned. 

'"“Although,” said John, borrowed your 
books, andl^ost them ; borrowed your pocket- 
mtmey, and never Prepaid it ; got you fo buy 
my ufiraaged knivss at a higimr prioe^hau 1 
had given for them^w ; and to own to the 
win^ws that 1 had broken.”, 
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All not worth mentioning, John Spi^ter,” 
said I, “ but certainly true.’” 

“ When you were first estabUshed in this 
infant business, wbich proxuiaes to thrive so 
well,” pursued John, “icame to you, in my 
search for alm6st any ipiployment, and you 
made me your clerk.'** 

“ Still not worth mentioning, my dear John 
Spatter,” said I ; “ still, equity true.” 

“ And finding that I had a good hee4 for 
business, and that 1 was really useful to the 
business, you did not like to retain mtt in that 
capacity, and thought it an act of justice soon 
to make me your partner.” 

“Still less wortii mentioning than any of 
those other little circumstanoss you have 
recalled, John Spatter,” said 1 ; “for 1 was, 
and am, sensible of your merits ami my 
deficiencies.” 

“ Now my good friend,” said John, di^awing 
my arm thi'uugh his, os lie had had a habit of 
doing at school ; while two vessels outside the 
windows of our countiug-house — which were 
shaped like the stern windows of a ship — 
went lightly down the river with the tide, as 
John and I might then be sailing aw^ay in 
company, and in trust and confidence, on our 
voyage of life ; “ let there, uudeV these friendly 
circumstances, he a right understanding 
between ns. you are too easy, Michael. Foil 
are nobody’s. en4my but your own. If I 
were to give you that <lamaging character 
among our connexion, with a shrug, and a 
shake of the liead, aud a sigh ;«ancl u I were 
farther to abuse the trust 3'^ou place in 
m o- ■■ 

“ But you never will abu.^ it at all, John,” 

I observed. 

“ Never I ” said he, “ bjit I am putting a 
case — I say, and if 1 were further to abuse 
that trust by keeping this piece of our 
common affairs in the dark, and this other 
piece in tiie light, and again this other piece 
in the twilight, and so on, 1 should stren^hen 
my strength, and weaken your weakness, day 
by tlay, until at last I fouud myself on the 
mgh road to fortune, and you left behind on 
some bare common, a hopeless number of 
miles Gift; of the way.” 

“ Exactly so,” said L 

“To prevent this, Michael,” said John 
Spatter, “ or the remotest chance of this, there ^ 
must be perfect openness between us Nothing 
must be concealed, and we must have but one 
interest.” 

“ My dear John Spatter,” I assured him, 

“ that is precisely what I mean.” 

“•And when you are too easy,” pursued 
John, his face glowing with friendship, “ you 
must allow me to prevent that imperfection 
in ^our nature from being taken ^vantage 
of, by any one ; you must nUt expect me to 
humour it ” 

“My d6ar John Spatter,” I interruptedji* 
“ I doi^t expect you tp humour it. 1 want to 
correct it.” 

“ And I, feo ! ” said John, 
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^Aacactlj •o!’* cried 1 '‘We both here 
tke same end in view ; and, honorably eedking 
it, and fully trusting one another, and having 
but one interest, ours willdDe a prosperous and 

^?^am sure of It! ** returned John Spatter. 
And we shook hands most affectionately. 

I took J ohn home to my Castle, and we had 
a very happy day. Our partnership throve 
well? My friend and piirtner supplied what 
I wauled, as 1 had foreseen that he would; and* 
by improving both the business and myself, 
amply acknowledge*! any little rise in life to 
which 1 had helped him. * 


re suggests its, situatipa accurate^. 
ig is m the Air I I have done, will you bier po,' j 
ig good as to pass liie story.’* ; ' , " 

THE CHIIiD’S STC?X 
r. ' 

Oncx upon a time, a good many yeaps ago, 
d there was a traveller, and he set oi;Lt upon ^ 
re journey. It was a xxiagic Journey, and was to 
it seem very long when he began it, . and rery 
id' short when he got half way throng 


1 am ncA (said the poor relation, looking 
at the fire as he slowly rubbed his hands), not 
vei^ rich, for I never cared to be that ; but I 
have enough,* and am above sill moderate 
wants and anxieties. My Castle is not a 
splendid place, but ft is very comfortable, and 
it has a warm and cheerful air, and is 
quite a picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, Avho is very like her mother, 
married John Spatter’s eldest son. Our two 
families are closely united in other ties of 
attachment. ^ It is very pleasant of an evening, 
when we are all assembled together — ^whieh 
frequently happens — and w'heu John and I 
talk over old times, and t^e one interest there 
has always been between us. • 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what 
loneliness is. Some of our children or grand- 
children are*alway8 about it, and the young 
voices of my descendants are delightful — O, 
how delightful ! — to me to bear. My dearest 
and most devdted wife, evar faithful, ever 
loving, ever helpful and sustaining and con- 
soling, is the prieeless blessing of my house* ; 
from whom all its <Tther blessings spring. 
We are rather a musical family, and when 
Christiana sees me, at any time, a little weary 
or depressed, she steids to the piano and sings 
a gentle air she used to sing when were 
first betrothed. So weak a man am I, that I 
cannot bear to hear it from any other source. 
They played it once, at the Theatre, when I 
was there with Little Frank ; an(4 the child 
said, •wondering, Cousin Michael, whose 
hot tears ai*e these that have fallen on my 
hand ! ” 

Such is my Castle, and such are the real 
particulars of my life therein j)re8erved. 1 
often take Little Frank home there. He is 
very welcome to my grandchildren, and they 
play together. At time of th% year — 
the Christmas and New Year time — I am 
seldozn out of my Castle: For, the associfttlons 
of the season seem to hold me there, and the 
precepts of the season seem to teach m<^that 
it is well to be there, 

** And the Castle is ” observed a grave, 

* kind voice among the company. 

“Yes. My Castle,” said the poor relation, 
shaking his head as he still looked at the fire, 
in tho Air. Johfl our esteemed host 


he said to the child “ What do you do here ! 
And the child said, “ I am always at play. 
Come and play with me ! ” 

So, he playM with tliat child, the whole day 
long, ana they were very merry. The eky 
was so blue, the sun was so bright, the water 
was so sparkling, the leaves were so green, 
the flowers were so lovely, and they heard such 
singing-birds and saw so many butterflies, 
that everything was beautiful. This was in 
fine weather. vHien it rained, they loved to 
watch the falling drops, and to smell the freeh 
scents. When it blew, it was delightfol to 
listen to the wind, and fancy what it said, as 
it came rushing ^m its home — where was 
tjiat, they wondered ! — whistling and howling, 
driving the clouds before it, bending the 
trees, rumbling in the chimnies, shaking the 
house, and making the sea roar in fury. But, 
when It snowed, tj^t was best of aU ; for, they 
liked nothing so well as to look up at tho 
white flakes falling fast and thick, like down 
from the breasts of millions of white birds ; 
and to see how smooth and deep the drift, 
was ; and to listen to the hush upon the paths 
and roads. 

They had plenty of the finest toys in the 
v^rld, and the most astonishing picture- 
books : all about Scimitars and shppers and 
turbans, and dwarfs and giants and genii and 
fairies, ard blue-beards and bean-stalks and 
riches and caverns and forests and Valentines 
and Orsons : and all new and all true. 

But, one day, of a sudden, the traveller 
lost the child. He called to him over and 
over again, but got no answer. So, he went 
upon road, and went on for a little while 
withoift meeting anjrthing, until at last he 
came to a handsome boy. So, he said to the 
boy, “ What do yon do here ] ” And the boy 
saicli “I am always learning. Come and 
le^n with me.” 

»o he learfled with that boy about Jupiter 
and Juno, and the Greeks and^he Bomans, and 
I don’t Imow what, and learned more than 
I could tell — or he either, for he sooniorgdt a 
great deal of it. But, tney were not*alv(ay^ 
learning ; they had the merriest games that^^ 
ever were phiyed. They the ; 

riven in summer, and lui^ed on the jpe in , 
wintw ; tney were active*afoot, and active 6n 
horseback ; at cricket^ and all games at kUi ; 
at poBODm* baseif^hai'e nud hounds, 
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wleaiteMttbdscic«pe shorts than letna^iiMk. 
4^; 3)o9»0iify eoiild beat them. They hki^i 
' lu^days top^ and Twelltb odcea^aAd parties 
where danced all xdgbt till midnight^ 
and real !&eatres where they aaw palaces oi 
ml gold and silver rise ont Of real earth, 

and saw all the wonders of the world at once. 
As to'^&iends, they had such dear friends and 
ao many of them, that I want the time to 
redton them up. They were all young, like 
the haiidsome boy, and were never to be 
etrange to one another all their lives 
through. 

Stll^ one day, in the midst of all these 
pleasures, the traveller lost the boy as ho had 
lost the child, and, after calling to him in 
vain, went on upon his journey. So he went 
on for a little wnile without seeing anything, 
until at last he came to a young man. So, he 
said to the young man, “What do you do 
here)” And the young man &aid, “1 am 
always in love. Come and love with me.” 

So, ho went away with tlmt young man, and 
presently they came to one of the prettiest 
girls that ever was seen— just like Fahny in 
the corner there — and she had eyes like 
1^'aunj, and hair like Fanny, and dimples like 
FivnuyX she laughed and coloured just as 
Fnnhy does while 1 am talking about her. 
Fo, the young man fell in love directly— just 
as Somebody 1 won’t mention, the first tiifie 
he came here, did with Fanny. Well 1 He 
was teazed sometimes— just as Somebody 
used to be by Fanny; and they quarrelled 
sometimes — just as ^mebody and Fanny 
used to quarrel ; and they made it up, and 
sat in the dark, and wrote letters every day, 
2 ind never were happy asunder, and were 
alwa^ looking out for cue another mid pre- 
teiidjmg not to, and were engaged at' Christ- 
mas time, and sat dose to one another by the 
fire, and were going to be married vexy soon 
—all exactly l^e Somebody I won’t mention, 
and fVamy ! 

But, the traveller lost them one day, as he 
liad lost the rest of his friends, and, after calling 
to them to come back, which they never did, 
went on upon his journey. So, he wont on for 
a little w^e without seeing anything, until 
at last he came to a middle-aged gentleman. 
So, he said to the gentleman, “ What are you 
doing here )” And his answer w^ I am 
fidways busy. Come and be busy with me ! ” 

^ So, he Mgan to be very busy with that 
j^tleman, and they went on through the 
wood together, ^e whole journey Vas 
ihiongh a wo<^ only it had basn open and 
green at first, lil{,e a wood in emring ; and now 
begiua to be and dark, like a wood in 
Stmuner •, some of the little trees that had 
come out earliest, were even turning brown. 
Th& gentleman was not aJone, but had a lady 
'^of about the i|ame age with im p, who was his 
Wife ; and i&y haoPchild.v^ who were with 
^enf too. So, they all went ott together 
through wo^ eut|^ down tibe tanse% and 

^ mkipg a path throu^ the braneha^pd the 


ikllexi leaves, and eaniying and iforl^ 

ing hard; 

Sometimes, they came to a long spraen 
avenue that opened into deeper woods. Then 
they would hear a very little distaxvt voice 
crying, “Father, father, 1 am another <diild ! 
Stop for me ! ” And presently they would 
see a very little figure, jgrowing Urw as it 
came along, running to join thern^ When it 
came up, they all crowded round and 
kissed and welcomed it ; and then they all 
went on together. ^ 

Sometimes, they came to several avenues at 
once, and then they all stood still, and one of - 
the children pai^ “ Father, I am going to sea,” 
and another said, “Father, I am going to 
India,” and another, “ Father, I am going to 
seek my fortune where I can,” and another, 

Father, I am going to Heavefn ! ” So, with 
many tears at partmg,^ they went, solitary, 
down those avenues, each child upon its way ; 
and the child who went to Heaven, rose into 
the golden air and vanished. 

Whenever these pai*ting8 happened, the 
travellei* looked at the gentleman, and saw 
him glance up at the sky above the trees, where 
the day was beginning to decline, and the sunset 
to come on. He saw, too, that his^hair was turn- 
ing grey. But, they never could rest long, for 
they had their journey to peifbrm, and it was 
necessary for them* to be always busy. 

At last, there had been so many partings 
that there were no children left, and only the 
travellei’, the gentleman, and tlfc lady, went 
upon their way in company. And now the 
wood was yellow ; and now brown ; and the 
leaves, even of the forest trees, began to fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was darker 
than the rest, and were ])r(|S8iag forward on 
their journey without looking down it when 
the lady stopped. 

“My hushiind,” said the lady, “I am 
called.” 

Tliey listened, and they heard a voice, a 
long way down the avenue, say, “ Mother, 
mother ! ” 

Tt was the voice of the first child who had 
said, “ I am going to Heaven ! ” and the 
father satd, “ 1 pray not yet. The sunset is 
very near. I pray not yet I ” 

But, the voice cried “ Mother, mother ! ” 
without minding him, though his l^r was , 
now quite white, and tears were on his face. 

Then, the mother, who was already drawn 
into the shade of the dark avenue and moving 
away vi'th her arms stUl round his nedi^ 
kissed him, and said “My dearest^ I am suin- 
monedand I go ! ” And she was gone ‘ And 
the traveller and he were lefb alone together. 

And they went on and on together, until 
the/ came to very near the end of the wo^ : 
so near, that they could see the sunset shining 
red before them through the trees. 

Yet, once more, ^ 

He c&ed and cal^ but there was no reply, 
and when h4 passed out of the wood, and 







saw ^ber stream are maxbih^ 

inrifplb proi^t^ h» came to m c^l with dew* and iniena; bat the emeir‘ 
Bitting on a fallen tree; So^ he said to the oM forth. Ml grown, Irom the hills.” An^ 
man, ** Wh^ do you do here 1 ” And the old indeed, was no inirentloii of the poet ; for iio 
man said with a calm smue, "I dm idways, cme Imew the sonrcp of this river. l^eToer^'^ 
remembering. Ck>me and remember with 'C^ncU had o^red a reward of five hundr^ 
me I^” ^ gold gulden to any one who cotdd discover < 

•So, tjie traveler sat down by the Bidoofiit; but all those who had endeavoured to 
' that old man, face to face with the serene trace iL had come to a {dac% mdny leagues, 
siiiise^; and all his fziends came softly b^ above Stromthsl, where stream wonnd 
and stood around him. The beautiful child, between steep rocks ; and, where the ennent 
the handsome boy, the young man in love, was so strong that neither oar nor gftil could 

the father, mother, and children : eveiy one prevail against it. Beyond those rocks were 

of them was there, and he « had losh nothing, the mountains called the Himmelgebixge ; and 
So, he loved them all, and was k^d and for* the SDar was supposed to rise in some ^ 
bearing with them all, and was always pleased those inaccessible regions, 
to watch them all, and tlfey all honored and But, though the people of Staromthal 

lov€<t him. And I think the tinveller mui^ honoured their river, they loved their com- 

be yourself, dear Grandfather, because this is ' merce better. Therefore, they nmde no 
what you do to us, raid what we do to you. public walks along its ban^ ; but built their 

: ^ houses, mostly, to the water’s brink on both 

SOMEBODY’S STORY. * sides. Some, indeed, in the outskirts, had 

‘ I gardens ; bul^ in the centre of the town, the 

A WHOLE ycfir of Christmas days have come ' stream caught no shadoyrs, except from ware- 
and passed, since a wealthy tummaker, named liouses find the overhanging fronts of ancient 
tlaeob Elsen, was chosen Syndic of the Coi^ wooclen houses. Jacob Elsen’s house was one 

poration of tun-makers, in the town of of these. The sides of the bank before it had 

Stronithal, in Anthem Germany. His family been lined with birch-stakes, and the founda* 
name is not to be met with, perhaps, any- tion was dug so close to the water, that you 

w'liere now. The town itself is gone. The might open the door of his worlmhop, and 



bihabitants once unjustly tAed the Jei;^ who dip a pitcher in the stream, 
dwelt there, with the murder of some little Jacob Elsen’s household consisted of only 
children, and drove them out; forbidding three persons besides himself; namely, his 
any Jew to enter their gates again. But the daughter, Maigai’et; his apprentice, Carl; 
Jews took their quiet revenge ; for they and one old servantf woman. He had work- 
biillt another to^vn, at a distance, and carried men ; but they did not sleep in the house, 
j’.ll the trade awjiy, so that the new town Carl was a youth of eighteen, imd, his master’s 
gradually increased in wealth, Vhile the old daughter being a little younger, he fell in love 
town dwindled to nothing. * with her — ^as all apprentices did in those days. 

But, Jacob Elsen had no knoAvledge of Carl’s love for Margaret was pure and deep, 
this persecution. In his time, Jews walkeii Jacob knew this ; bat he said nothing. He 
aliout the sombre, winding streets, and traded had faith in Margaret’s peudenee. 
in the markct-pliice, and kept shops, and en- Whether Margaret loved Oo*! at this time, 
joyed with others the privileges of the tovrn. none ever knew but herself. He went to 

A river flows through the town, a narrow church with heron Sundays ; and there, while 
winding stream, navigable for small craft, the prayers that were said were stHnetimes 
and called the ‘"Klar.” This river, being of mere meaningless sounds to him, through his 
, very pure sweet water, and moreover very thinking of her, and watching her, he could 
useful for the commerce of the t^vn, the hear her devoutly murmuring the words ; or, 
people c^l their great friend. They believe when the preacher was speaking, he saw her 
that it will heal ills of mind and b^y; and face tamed towards him, and felt almost vexed 
^although manyafflicted persons have dipW in to see that she was listening attentively. She 
It, and drunk of the water, without f^ing could sit at table with him, and be quite calm, 
much the better fi>r it, their beMef remains when he felt confused and awkward ; at 
the same. They give it feminine names, as if other times she seemed always too bnsy to 
it were a beautiful woman or a goddess, think of him. At length, his apprenticeship 
They ]^ve innumerable songs and stories beinfi completed; the time came for his leaving 
about it, which the people know by heert ; I^n’s house to travel, as Qerman work- 
or did in Jacob Elsen's time— for there were men are bound by their trade-laws to do 
very few books and fewer readers there, in andJie determined tojpeak boldly to* 
those daya They have a yearly festi^, garet before he went What better time 6oa]^ 
called the ^ Klarfloohday,” when flowers and he have found ftm than a summer even- 
ribbons are cast into the stream, and float ing, when Mumcet happened tp come into 
way through the meadows towards the great the workshop, his Mlow-workmen ware 
' river. gone ? iHe dhlled her to tiie^door that opjpecl 

Is not the EJar,” said one of their old on the river, to lock OfQl; at the simaet^ ahal . 
^ongs, "a. marvel among river/) Lo, aU < Im talked the and the 
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1 ^ lotu^e ; w)^ it ms ^tting dtifik^ find M ma obliged to depart fia^in. When, liidf 
be obold del^ no longer^ he told her. hU his term was completed he had Bcarcd./6iiVQd 
eeoeet; find Margaret teld him in return h^ ten "gold golden ” though he had laallted 
secret ; ^hich was, that dxe loved him too. httndr^ o^ miles and worked in many cities. 
" £ttV^ said " I must tell my father this.*’ One day he set odt again, to seek for employ- 
That night, after supper, th^ told Jacob ment elsewhere. 'When he had been walking 
Elsen what had passed between them. Jacob several days, he came to a small town on the 
was a man in the prime of lite, He was not bank of a river, whose waters were so bzi^t 
avaricious, but he was prudent in all things, that they reminded him of the Klar. The 
"Let Carl,” he said, "come back after his town, too, was so like Strom thal that could 
Wandergeit is ended, withhfty gold gulden; almost fancy that he had made a great circuit 
and then, if you are willing to marry him, I and come b^kto his starting place agotiu. But 
will make bun a master tun-maker?’ Carl Carl did not want to go home yet. His term 
asked no more than this. He did not doubt of was only Jbalf expired, and his ten sold gulden 
being able to bring back that sum, and he knew {[one of whi{;h was already nibbled in teavell- 
that tiie law would not allow him to marry ing), would make a poor figure after his boast 
until his apprenticeship was ended. He was of returning with fifty. His heart was not so 
anxious to be gone. On the morrow he took light as when he quitted Margaret at the door 
his leave of Margaret, — early in the morning, of her father’s house. He . had found the 
before anything was stirring in the streets, world different from his expectations of it. 
Carl was full of hope, but Margaret as The harshness of strangers had soured him, 
they stood upon the threshold. Three and there was no pleasure that day in being 
years,” she said, " will sometimes work such reminded of his native town. If he had not 
changes in us that we are not like our former been weary he would have turned aside and 
vlves.” ' gone upon his journey without stopping ; but it 

“ And yet they will only make me love you was evening, and he wanted some refreshment, 
more,” replied Carl. He walked through straggling streets that 

You will meet with fairer women thapi, reminded him still further of his home, until 
where you are going,” said Margaret, " and I he came to the market place, in the midst of 
shall be thinking of you at home, long after which stood a lai‘ge white staiue of a woman, 
you have forgotten me.” * She ^eld an olif e branch in her hand ; Jier 

"Now, I am sure you love me, Margaret,” bead was bart?,but folds of drapery enveloped 
he said, delighted ; " but you must not have her, from the waist to the feet, “ Whose 
doubts of me while 1 am away. As surely as is this statue,” asked Carl ofi a bystander 1 
I love you now, I will home back with the The man answered in a strange dialect, but 
fifty gold gulden, and claim your father’s Carl understood him. 

proniW” "It is the statue of^ our river,” he. 

Margaret lingered at the door, and Carl answered. * 
looked back many times till he turned an. " What is your river called ] ” 
angle of the street. His heart was light "The Geber: for it ^hriohes the town, 
enough in spite of their separation, for enabling us to trade with many great cities.” 
he had always looked forward to «this " And why is the head of the woman bare 
journey as the means of winning her hand ; while her feet are hidden ?” 
and every step he took seemed to bring him " Because we know where the river rises ; 
nearer to his object. " I must not lose time,” but, whither it flows none know.” 
thought he, "and yet it would be a gjreat “ Can no one float down with the cuiTeiit 
thing if 1 could find the head eff our river, and see 1 ” • 

My way lies southward : I will try I ” On the " It is dangerous to search ; the stream 
third he took a boat at a little village and grows i&Vrifter, running between high rocks, 
pulled against the stream ; but, in the after- until it rushes into a deep cavern, and is lost.” 
noon, he drew near the rocks, and the current " How strange,” tiiought Carl, " that this 

beciime stronger. He pulled on, however, till town should l]«, in so many respects, so like 
the steep grey walls were on each side of him, my own I ” But a little further on in a narroV 
and looiung up he saw only a strip of sky ; but street, he feund a wooden house with a small 
at length, with all the strength of his arms, tun hanging over the doorway, by way of 
he could only keep the boat where U was. sign, frp like Jacob Elsen’s house, that if the 
Now and then, with a soddan effort, be ad- words "Peter Sclifinfuss, tun-maker to the 
vfinced a few yards, but he could not mmntain Dvke,” had not been written above the door, 
the place he had won, and after a while he he wodld have thought it magic. Carl 
Ipnew. weary, and was obliged to give it up and knocked here, and a young woman came to 
UrifI? back again. " So, what naa been said tUe door ; here the likeness ended, for Carl 
About tbeTO^ and the strength of the water saw at a glance that Margaret was a hundred 
is true,” flight he ; "I can testify to that times more beautiful than she. 
at least.” ' "I do not know whether my fkther want# 

Carl wanderedpfor many days beforj^ he got workmen,” said the young woman ; " but if 
employment ; and, '^en he did, it was poorly you are a traveller, you can rest, and kefresb 
and scarcely suficed for his living ; so yourself ufetil he comes in.” 








, tSaii tlmked isatered. Tlid l6ir- ^ Oiirl jidbied jBnf^ 

rooM^kitcheiif Bo ilke Ekien^s lioixs^ did not take care of ^ 

^ sttxpried kim ; for iiioBt r<K»miitwe]^ built boy rowed i^e boat, wae the 

at tkoe. The ^irl spread a white cloth, boy that could poedbiy bei. He wdli . 
gave him some ecud meat ami bread, axid aiwrt in the legs, aadveay broad iu the chei^. 
brought him some grater to waih ; but, while and he had scarcity any neck ; but his fooe 
' he was eating she asked him many questions, was large and rour^ and he had ta^o smal^ 
coneeming whence he came, and where he had twinkling eyes. fHis hair was black and 
been. * She had never heard of Stromthal, for straight ; and his arms were lou£^ like the 
she knew nothing of the country b^ond the arms of an ape, Carl did not like the look 
^ HizAxnelgebirge.’* When her fother came of him wlm he hired the boat^ end was 
in, OarLsaw that he was much older than about to choose another from the crowd of ; 
Jacob flsen. boatmen at the landing»plaee, when he thought 

“ And so you want employment said the how unjust it was to refuse to give the boy 
father. * work on account of his ugliness, ^ so tamed 

Carl bowed, standing with Ids cap in his hack and hired him. 
hand. Carl sat at the stem,^ and the boy rowed* 

‘ Follow me ! *’ The old man led the way bending forward until his face nearly touched 
into* the workshop — ^through the door of his feet, and then throwing himself almost 
which, at the b^tom, Carl saw the river—'and flat upon his back, and t^ing such pulls 
putting the tools into Carrs hand, bade him with his long arms, that the boat flew onwaid 
continue the work *of a half-flnuhed tun. like a crow. Carl did not rebuke him, for. 
Carl handled his tools so skilfully, that the he was too anxious to get home. But the 
old man knew him at once to be a good boy grew bolder from his license. He made 
workman, and oflered him better w^es than horribly grimaces when he passed other 
he had ever got before. Caii remained here boats, ten^ting the rowers to throw things 
until his three years had expired. One day at liim. He raised his oars sometimes, and 
he said to ;^rtha SchOnfuss (his master’s struck at a flsh playing on the surface ; and, 
daughter), My time is up now, Bertha ; each time, Carl saw the dead flsh lying on its 
to-morrow 1 set out for my home.” ' back on the top of the water. Carl com- 

“ I will pray for a happj^joumey for you,” mgnded the horrible boy to row on and be 
said Bertha ; and that you may fihd joy quiet — but he replied in an uncouth dialect 
at home.” which Carl could scarcely understand ; and 

Look you, Bertha,” said Carl ; I have a moment after began his tricks again. Once, 
seventy gol^ ^gulden, which 1 liave saved. Carl saw him, to hi%astoni3hment, spring from 
Without these, 1 could not have gone home, his seat, and run aloii;^ the narrow gunwale 
or married my Margaret, of whom 1 liave of the boat ; but his nsked feet clung to the 
told you ; an<l, but for you, I should not xiave edge, as if he had been web-footed, 

iiatl them. Ought I not to remember you “ Sit to your oars, Monkey I ” cried Carl, 

gratefully, while i live V* * striking him a ligh^ blow. 

And come back to see us one day ? ” said The ooy sat down sullenly and icwed on, 
Bertha. *‘Of course you ought.” ' plariug no more tricks that day. Carl sang 

“ I surely will,” said Carl, tying bis money one of the songs about the “ Klar ; ” and the 
in the comer of a handkerchief. boat continued its Vay^ — through meadows, 

Stay I ” cried Bertha. *^Thereisdad^eriu where the banks were lined with bulrushes, 
cfirrying much money in these parts. The and often round little islands— till the dusk 
roads are infested with robbery” came down from Heaven. The river-aurfoce 

“I will make a box for the* money,” said glimmeredvrith a faint white light. The trees 
Carl. • upon the bank grew bliicke^ and the stars 

"No.; put them in the hollow handle of spread westward. Carl watched the fish, 
^ne of your tools. It is natviral for a work- making circles on the stream, and let his hand 
man to carry tools. No one will think of fall over t! e side to feel the water rippling 

• looking there.” tbroughThls fingers as the boat went on. But 

" No handle would hold them, '’^replied Carl, growing weary after awhile, he wnwped him- 
" 1 will make a hollow mallet, and put them self in his cloak, and placing hk mallet beside 
in the body of it.” him, Jay down in the stem, and fell asleep. 

" A good thought,” said Bertha. • Thq town where they were to stop that nigh^ 

Carl worked the next day, and made a large was further off than they had thought it. (krl 
mallet, in which he plugged a hole ;«lettmg in slept a long time and dreamed. But, in his 
fifty gold pieces he retained the remainder sleep, he heard a noise dose to bis head, 11^0 
of his treasure to expend on his journey, #ua a S|Jash in the water, and awoke. He thought^ 
to buy clothes and other ^ings ; tor he at first, that the boy had fsdlen in' the riv|^ ; 

could afford to be extravagant now. When but he saw hun-Btandix^ up, midway, in the ^ 

everything was ready, he hired a boat to boat. « « • 

travel down the river, a portion of his journey, " What the matter said Cail. « 

The old man node him fareweli affectionately, " 1 *have dropped yonl: hammer in the 

at the landing-place of his owa workshop i Utream,” said the * 
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. .. <‘Wt«bd^!”firiid 0 ar}|q>riitgii^'iipi"l» 3 >«^ desc^ate regknu^ and paas^ muar tamka, 
iptrasthis?*’ , and ciH>as6d rlvan, and out bia akoesi 

, me, my master,’* said the boy 'with before he found his way baok to Sti'omthai. 

an tmy grin, ^It flew out of my hand as 1 His heart failed him when he came to the 
tiiea to strike a flying bat.** Carl was, furious, dear old town. * He was tempted to go ba<flc 
, H^struck at him several times; but the boy for another three years, but he could not 
VKmded him, slipping under his arm, and run- make up his mind to turn away without 
uil^ again along the gun^vttale. Carl became seeing Margaret ; *^aiid besid es.** thought he, 

* vsdff more furious, and fell upon him once, so " Jacob Elsen is a ^od man. wlien he 'hears 
violkitly, that the boat overturned, and they that 1 have woiked, and earned this money, 
bq^ fell into the river. And now, Carl find- though 1 have it no longer, he will gi*^e me 
Injg that the boy could not swim, thought his daughter.** ^ 

lip more of his nmllet but grasped him, and He wandered about the streets, a long time 
jBtrack out for the bank. The current was and saw many persons wLom he knew, but 
Strong, and carried them far down ; but they who had forgotten him. At last he tuined 
came ashore at last. They could see the boldly into tSe street where Jacob lived, and 
lights of the town near at hand, and Carl knocked at his old home. Jacob came to 
wilked on sullenly, bidding the boy follow the door himself. 

him. 'When they came near the town gate, "The^Wanderburschc’iscoipehome,” A*ied 
he turned and found that the boy was gone. J^ob, embracing him. " Margaret’s heait 
He called to him, and turned back a Tittle will be glad.’* ^ 

way, and called again ; but he had no answer ; Carl followed the tun-maker in silence. He 
and at last he walked on, and saw the boy felt as if he had been guilty of some bad 
BO more. action. He scarcely knew how to begin the 

Carl could no{ sleep that night. At day- story of his lost mallet, 
light, he offered nearly all tlie money he had “ How thin and pale you are ! ” said Jacob, 

retained, for a boat, and set out alone down I hope you have 1^ a strict life ? But these 

the river. He thought that his mallet must fine clothes— they hardly suit a, young w^ork- 
have floated, in spite of the weight of the man. You must have found' a treasure.” 
gold pieces, and he hoped to overtsdce it. But “ Nay,” replied Carl. “ I have lost all ; 
though he looked everyway as he went along, even the fifty goltigulden that 1 had earned 
and though he rowed on all day without, by the Vork of my hands.” 
resting, he saw nothing of it. He passed no j The old man’s face darkened. CaiTs hag- 
moi'e islands. The banks became very desolate -gard look, his fine apmrel, all ^travel-soiled, 
and lonely. The wind dA)pped. The water and his cpnfusioii and silence, awakened his 
' was dark, as if a thunder-cloud hung over it 'suspicions. When Carl told his story, it 
And now the stream ran swifter, winding ^seemed so strange and improbable, that he 
between rocks like the Klar. The wall on shook his headp 

each side became higher and higher, and ^C£irl,”he said, "you have dwelt in evil 
the boat went on faster and faster, so that he atiea. Would to Heaven 3*011 had died when 
seemea to be sinking into tlie eai'th, until he you first learnt to shave the staves, rather 
caught sight of the entrance to the cav^, than have lived to be a liar ! ” 
of which the stranger 1 ml spoken to him ; Carl made no answer ; he turned away to 
and at the same moment he espied his mallet go out into the street again. On the threshold 
lloating on a few yards in advance. But the he mel Margaret. He did not speak to her, 
boat l^gan to sj)in round and round in an but passed on, leaving her staring after him 
eddy, and he felt sick. He saw^he mallet in astonishment. All night long, he walked 
fioat into the cavern ; when the boat came about the streets of the town. He thought 
to the mouth, he caught at the sides and of going back to the house of old Peter Sch 5 n- 
stopped it. Peering i^o the darkness, he fnss and his daughter Bertlia ; but, his pride 
saw small flashes of Tight floating in the restrained him. ^ He resolved to go away and 
gloom ; he could see nothing el^ ; and soek work again, somewhere at a distance, 
there was a gi’eat roar and rushing of water. But his unkiiidness to Margaret smote him ; < 
He was obliged to give up the pursuit ; but and he wished to see her again before he 
it was. not easy to go back against the stream, went. He lingered in the street after day- 
as the oars would not help liim to steifi the light, until he saw her open the door ; then 
euirent. He kept close to the,^ide, howewer, lie went up to her. 

whesre the stream was weaker, and urged his ^ p Carl ! ” said Margaret, " this then is 
way along, by ‘clutching at ledges and sharp what I have for three long years looked 
cornere in the rock. In this way, he moved foiward to ! ” 

©u alowly all night ; and, a little after diCwn, ‘^•'Liston to me, Margaret dear ! ” ui^ed Carl. 

f eft again above the rocl^, and went ashore. " 1 dare not,” said Margaret. " my father 

le wia# veiy weak and tired, He flung him- has forbidden me. I can only bid you fare- 
self upon dib hard ground aiSd slept. When well, and pray that my father may find, one^ 
he ^woke, he ate a small loaf wliich Hie kid day, he is wrong.” 

brought '^h him, ai^ went on his way. 1 have told him only the truth,” ctM 

. Cp*! wander©d> for ugtny a day, in those Carl ; but MargareJ went in, and left him 
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therei Carl waited a meauent^tid ilnai de- 
tenmned tQ fdlow her, and entreat her to 
believe in hie innocence before he departed. 
He Hfted the latch and Mitered the house, 
paaeli^ through the kitchen into the yard ; 
out h&r^et was not there. He went into 
the worlohop and found himself alone there ; 
tor the workmen had not come yet, and 
Margaret was the first peraon up in the 
housed* His misfortunes, and the injustice 
he had ^^rienced, came into his mind, sis if 
nome voice were whispering in his ear: the 
whole world seemed to be against him. I 
cannot bear this,” he said, ** I must Hie ! ’* 

He unlatched the wooden bar^ and threw 
open the doors, letting the light of day into 
the dusky shop. It was a clear fresh mom* 
ing ;^nd the river, brimming with the rains of 
the day before, ‘flowed on, smooth and flush 
to the edge. • * Of all my hopes, my patience 
my industry, my lond sufferings, and my deep 
iove for Margaret, behold the miserable end ! ” 
said Carl. 

But he stopped suddenly ; his eye had 
caught some object, in between the birch 
stakes and the bank. Strange,” he said, 
is a mallet, jud much like the one 1 lost! 
Some of Jacob Elaen's workmen have propped 
a mallet here, surely.” But it was larger] 
than an ordinary mallet, smd, though it was 
madness to fiuicy so, he tnought tha^ some 
supernatural power had brought his mallet 
tliere, in time to turn him from Ids puipose. 
“ It is my mallet ! ” he cried ; for by stooping 
down he could see the mark of the hole he 
liad plugged. He did not wait to take it up, 
it being safe for awhile wh^e it was : he 
ran back into the house, and met Jacob Elsen 
descending the stairs. * 

“ I have found my mallet,” said Carl ; 
Where is Margaret ] ” 

The tun-maker looked incredulous. Mar- 
garet heard his call, and came down stairS. 

“ This way ! ” said Carl, leading •them 
through the shop. “ Look there ! ’’ Both 
Margai'et and her father saw it. Carl 
stooped and picked it up, and, tdking the })iiig 
out, shook all the gold pieces on t£^ grouncL 
Jacob shook his hand, and Begged him to 
pardon him for his unjust suspicions ; and 
Margaret wept tears of joy. “ It came just 
• in time to save my life,” said Carl. ** Happy 
days will come with it.” 

^ But, how did this mallet arhve here 1 ” 
said Jacob, pondering. i 

“ I guess,* replied Carl, “ I have fo#nd the 
origin of the Edar. The two rivera arc. in 
timth, but one.” • - , * 

Carl wrote the stiry of his adventures,, and 
presented it to the Town Conned, igho 
employed all the scholars in Stromtbal to 
prove by experiments tlie identity of the two 
rivers. When they had done this, there was 
*great rejoieing in the town. On the day 
when Carl married Margaret, he received the 
promised reward of five hundred gold gulden : 
and thenceforth the day*0n which he found 


hifl mallet was set apart for a festival Isf tW* ^ 
inhabitants of all the towna both on ^ ' 
‘^Geber”a 2 idthe«Klar” 


THE OLD J^UESE’S STOBY. 

You know, my dears, that your mother 
was an orphan, and an only child ; and 1 . 
dare say you have heard that your grand- 
father was a clergyman up in Westmot'cland, 
where 1 come from. I was just a girl in the 
village school, when, one day, your gnuid- 
mother came in to ask the mistress if tkete 
was any scholar there who would do for a 
nurse-maid ; and mighty proud 1 was, I can 
tell ye, when the mistress called me up, and 
spoke to my being a goo<i girl at my ue6ale,and 
a steady honest gin, and one whose paints, 
were very respectable, thoi^h they might be 
poor. I thought 1 should like nothing better 
than to serve the pretty young lady, who was 
blusliing as deep as I was, as she spoke of the 
coming oaW, and what 1 should nave to do 
with it« However, 1 see you don’t care so 
much for this part of my story, as for what 
you think is to come, so FU tell you at once 
1 was engaged, and settled at the parsonage 
before Muss Bosamond (that was the baby, 
who is now your mother) was bom. To be 
8ui;e, I had little enough to do with her when 
she came, for she was never out of her 
mother’s arms, and slept by her all night 
long; and proud enough was 1 sometimes 
when missis trustedeher to me. Tliere never 
was such a baby before or since, thougli 
you’ve all of you been fine enough in your 
turns ; but for sweet winning ways, you’ve 
none of you come up to your mother. She 
took after her mother, who was a real lady 
bom ; a Miss Fumivall, a granddaughter of 
Lord Furnivairs in Northumberland. I 
believe she had neither brother nor sister, 
and had been brougRt up in my lord’s family 
till she bad married your grandfather, who 
was just a cuz'ate, son to a shopkeeper in 
Carlisle — bjit a clever fine gentleman as ever 
was — and one who was a right-down hard 
worker in his parish, which was, very wide, 
and scattered ml abroad over the Westmore- 
land Fells. When your mother, little Miss 
BU>sainond, was about four or five years old, 
both help parents died in a fortnight — one 
after the other. Ah ! that was a sad time. 
My pretty young mistress and me was loolc^ 
lug fc^ another baby, when my master came 
honm from one of his long ’ rides, wet and 
tir^, and todk the fever he died of; and 
then she never held up her head again, but 

a lived to see her aead baby, ana have it 
on her breast before . she sighed 'away 
her life. My mistress had asked me, on b 0 ff . 
death-bocL never to leave Miss liosarjond ; but' 
if she haa nevertspoken a^word,Ii would have 
gone with (he little child to the end of^thO 
world.® * 

The next thing, wd^before we had' well 
stilled our sobs, .the ex^itorli and guardkins 
• . • • • * • ^ 
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, iNime to Mittb tlie affairs. They wore 
tkxir ycmag rnktrees's own coesin, Loircl 
Fnhiiviill, and Hr. Bsthwalte, mj mast^R 
brotkoTi a sliopkeeper in Manchester ; not so 
well to do then, as he was afterwat^s, and 
with A large family riamg about him. Well ! 
I douH know if It were their settlings or be- 
j^uSe of a letter my mistress wrote on lior 
4leath-bed to her cousin^ m^ lord ; but some^ 
how it ms settled that Miss Eosamondand 
me weio to go to FunuvaJl Mainor House, in 
NorthumbenaniLmid my lord spoke as if it had 
been her mothers wish that ihe should live 
with his £unily^ and as if he had no obiections, 
for that one or two more or less could make 
no diderenoe in so grand a household. So, 
though that was not the way in which 1 
sliouhl have wished the coming of my bright 
and pretty pet to have been looked at — who 
was Eke a sunbeam in any family, be it never 
sf iprand — I vras well pleased that all the folks 
iii tne Dale should stare and admire, when 
tliey heard I was going Lo be young lady’s maid 
at my Lord Furuivall’s at Furnivall Manor. 

But I made a mistake in thinking we were 
to go and live wkei’o my lord did. It turned 
out that the ^mily had left Furnivall Manor 
House dfty years or more. 1 could i)ot 
)iear that my poor young mistress had ever 
boen therOj though she been brought up 
m the fiunily ; and I was sorry for that, for 
I should have liked Miss Bosamond’s youth 
io have passed where her mother’s had been. 

My lord’s gentleman, from whom I asked 
as many questions as 1 lEirst, said that the 
Manor House was at the foot of the Cumber- 
land Fella, and a very grand place ; that an 
old Miss Fuinivall, a p’eat-auut of my lord’s^ 
lived there, with onfy a few servants ; but 
that it was a very healthy place, and ray lord 
had thought that it wodld suit Miss Bosa- 
mond very well for a few years, and thatdier 
being there might perhaps amuse his old 
aunt. 

I was bidden by my lord to have Miss 
Bosamond’s things ready by a certain day. 
He was a stern, proud man^ as t&ey say ail 
the Lord Fumivalls were; and he never 
ST^e a word more than was necessaiy. Folk 
(M say he had loved my young mistress; 
but that, because she knew that his fatliei 
would object, she would never lister, to lum, 
and married Mr. Esthwaite; but 1 don’t 
know. He never married at any rate. But 
he never took much notice of Miss Bosa- 
mox^ ; which I thought he might have^ done 
if he had cared for her dead zoother. He luent 
his gentleman jnih Us to the Manor House, 
telling him to join him at Newcastle that 
. same evening ; so there was no great l^gth 
oC time fbr him to make us known to alTthe 
mxangers before he, Uo, shook us oft ; and we 
were t^o lonelV young t^gs (I was not 
4^hteeh)i^ in the mat old M^or Houje. It 
likeyesterdavthat wediovdthei;?. We 
had left our own aeHr painscmage very early. 
x£;i4 ^ ^ hearts wonlo 


I lua)ak, thoiimh we travelliag in my lord’e 
^carrii^, wh&h I had thou^t so wA oi 
I once. And now.it was bug past noon on is 
September day, we stopped to* ehai^ 
horses for the last time at a Lttb smoky 
town, all full of colliers and miners. Miss 
Rosamond had fhllen asleep, but Mr. Bfenry 
told me to waken her, that she might see the 
park and the Manor House as we drove up. 
I thought it rather a pity ; but I did wbat he 
bade me, for fear he should complain of me 
to my lord. We had left all signs of a town 
or even a village, and were then inside the 
gates of » large wild park — ^not like the parks 
here in the^ south, btit with rocks, and the 
noise of running water, and ^mirled thorn- 
trees, and old oaks, all white and peeled 
vrith age. 

The road went up about two miles, and 
then we saw a great and stately house, with 
many trees close around it, so close that in 
some places their branches dragf*cd against 
tlie walls when the wind blew; and some 
hung brc>ken down ; for no one seemed to 
take much charge of the place ; — to lop the 
wood, or to keep the moss-covered carriage- 
way in order. Only in fiont of the house all 
was clear. The great oval dri^e was without 
a. weed; and neither tree nor creeper was 
allowed to grow over the long, many-windowed 
front ‘/at both Bid& of which a wing projected, 
which were each the ends of other side fronts ; 
for the house, although it was so desolate, 
was even grander than 1 expected. Behind 
it rose the Fells, which seemed unenclosed 
and l)are enough ; and on the left hand of the 
hou.se as you stood facing iL was a little old- 
fashioned flowbr-garden, as 1 found out after- 
*wardB. A door opened oijj; upon it from the 
west front ; it had been scooped out of the 
thick dark u ood for some old LadyFurui- 
vall; but the branches of the great foieat 
trees had grown and overshadowed it again, 
and there were very few dowers that would 
live there at tliat time. 

When we drove up to the great front 
entrance, and went into the hall 1 thought 
we should be lost — ^it was so lar^. and vast, 
and grafid. There was a chanaelier all of 
bronze, hung dpwn from the middb' of the 
ceiling ; and I liad never seen one before, and 
looked at it ail in amaze. Then, at one end of, 
the hall, was a great iire-place,.a8 lar^re as the 
sides of the houses in my country, witn mas^ 
andirons and dogs to hold the wood; and 
by it wore heavy old-fashbned sofas. At the 
opposite end of the hall, to the left as yon 
west in— on the Western side— was an organ 
built intd the wall, and so large that it dfied 
up the best part of that end. Beyond it,, on 
the^same side, was a door ; and opposite, cm 
each side of the fire-place, were also doors 
leading to the east front ; but those 1 never 
went through as long as 1 stayed in the housef’ 
so 1 can’t tell you what ky Imyond. 

Hie aftemoon was dositi^ in, and the hah. 
which had x(b fire lighted in it, looked dark mic 
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tfbKn|iy ; hxA we did not stay there amdment. kinder peofde were old ^adnes aM'W ' 
&ec&8er\wt who bad opened the door for wtik Janies had Ihred pret^ iiear'fy 
us bowed to Mr, Henry, and took us in life in' my lords &in!ly, and thought these 
through the door at the f|i:h;her side of the was no one so grand esSicy. Ho evenlooiki^ 
great organ, and led ttf through several down a little on bis wife ^because, till ho hail 
smaller haUs and > passages into the west married her, she had never lived in any but a 
drawing-room, where he said that Miss Fur- farmer's household. But he was very fond oi 
iiivall .was* sitting. Foor little Miss Kosamond her, as well lie might be. They had one 
held very tidit to me, as if she were scared servant under them, to do all the rough Work, 
and l^t in mat great place, and, as for myself, Agnes they called her ; and she and me, end 
1 was not much better. The west drawing- James and Dorothy, with Miss Fumiv&U and 
% room wgs very cUeerfud-looking, with a warm Mrs. Stark, made up the hunily ; always 
fire in it, and plenty of good comfortable fur- remembering my sweet little Mias Ikwamona \ 
niture about. Miss Funiivall was an old I used to wonder what they had done behire 
lady not far from eighty, 1 shouifl think, but she came, they thought so much of her now^ 
I do not know. She was thin and tall, and Kitchen and drawing-rooxn, it was all the 
liad a fiice as fall of fine wrinkles as if they same, ^'he haid, sad Miss Funiivall, and tht. 
had Jt>cen drawn all over it with a needless cold hfrs. Stark, lociked pleased when she, 
point. Her eyes were very watchful, to make came fluttering in like a bird, playing and 
up, I suppose, for her being so deaf as to be pranking hither and thither, with a oontiimal 
obliged to use a trumpet Sitting with her, murmur, and pretfy prattle of gladness. I 
working at the same great piece of tapestry, am sure, they were sorry many a time when 
%vas Mrs. Stark, her maid and companion, and she flitted away into the kitchen, though ih.ey 
almost as old as she was. She had lived with were too proua to ask^her to stay with them, 
Miss Fumivoll ever since they both were and w6re a little suimrised at her taste ; 
young, and now she seemed more like a friend though, to be sure, as Mrs. Stark said, it was 
than a servant ; she looked so cold and grey, not to be wondered at, remembering what 
and stony, as if she had never loved or cared stgek her father had come of The great, old 
for any one ; and I don't suppose shs did care rambling house, was a flunons place for little 
for any one, except her mistress ; and, owing Miss It^mond. She made expeditions all 
to the neat deafness of theftatter, MrasStark ov^r it, with me at her heels ; all, except the 
treated her very much as if she were a child, east wing, which was never opened, and 
Mr. Henry gave some message from my lord, whither we never thought of going. But in 
and then he .bowed good-bye to us all, — the western and northern part was many a 
taking no notice of my sweet little Miss pleasant room; full of tninga that were 
Bosamoud's out- stretched hand^ — and left us curiosities to us, though th^ might not have 
standing there, being looked at by the two been to people who had seen more. Tlie 
old ladies through tiieir spectacles. windows were darkened by the sweej^g 

I was right glad when they rung for the- boughs of the trees, and tlie ivy which had 
old footman who liad shown us in at first, overgrown them : but, in the green glopm, we 
and told him to take us to our rooms. So we could manage to see old China jars and 
went out of that great drawing-room, and caiwed ivory boxes, and great heavy books, 
into another sitting-room, and out of that, and, abovb all, the old pictures ! ^ 

and then up a great flight of staira, and along Once, I remember, my darling would have 
a broad gallery — which was something like a Dorothy go with us to tell ns who they all 
library, having books all down one side, and were ; for they were all portraits of some of 
Mundowsand writing-tables all down the other my lord's flimilj, though Dorothy could not 
— ^till we came to our rooms, which 1 was not tell us the names of every one. We had gone 
oorry to hear were just over the kitcBens ; for through most of the rooms, when we came to 
I began to think I should be lost in that wilder- the old state drawing-room over the hall, and 
ness of a house. Tliere was *an old nursery, there was a picture of Miss FumivaU ; or, as 
that had been used for all the little lords and she was called in those days, Miss Giaee, fear 
*ladies long ago, with a pleasant fire burning site was tl)e younger sister. Such a beauty 
in the grate, and the kettle boiling on the hob, she must have b^n ! but with such a se^ 
and tea things efpread out on the table ; and proud look, and such scorn looking out of her 
out of that room was the night-nursexg’, with hand^me eyes, with her ^ebrowe just a little 
a little crib for Miss Bosamond close to my raised, as if sha wondered how any one could 
i>ed. And old James called np Dorothy^ihis have the impertlnenoe to lool)f at her; and 
wife, to bid us welcome ; and botU he and her lip curled at u^ as we stood there gazing, 
she were so hospitable and kind, that by-ond- She had a dress csl the like of^whidi*! h^ 
by Mss Bosamond and me felt (mite at honSe ; nesvSr seen before, bat it was ani the fludiimi 
and by the time tea was over, sne was sitting when she was young ; a hat of' some smt 
on Dc^thy *8 knee, and chattering away as fast white stuff Bke^beaver, polled ,% little over 
jm her little tongue could go. 1 soon found her lurpws, and a beautim p^me of feati^ 
out that Dorothy was from Westmoreland, sweepljpig rdhnd it on one am; and her ^wn 
and that bound her and me together, as it of blue satin was open in front to a pouted 
were j and I would never# wish t<f meet with white stomacher. ^ 
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Weil^ tD ,bi» mre ! ” said I, ^hm I bad 
gmd mylEQIL Flash is erasa, they do sa^ ; 
hut 'who would have thougnt that miss 
filvaU had beau sudx au outraud-out beauty, 
to see bet now ? ” 

^Yas,*’ said Dorothy, "Folks change 
sadly. But if what my master^ fitthar used 
to say was true, Miss Fumivall, the elder 
, sister, was handsomer than Miss Qrace. Her 
Jdoture is here somewhere ; but, if 1 show it 
you, you must never let on, even to James, 
that you have seen it. Can the little lady 
hold her tongue, think you 1 ” asked she. 

I was not so sure, for she was such a little 
sweet, boid, open-spoken child, so 1 set her 
to hide herseu ; tuid then 1 helped Dorothy 
to turn a great picture, that leaned with 
its face towards the wall, and wiis not 
hung up as the others were. To be sure, it 
beat Miss Grace for beauty ; and, I think, for 
scornful pride, too, though in that matter it 
might be hard to choose. 1 could iiave 
lomced at it an hour, but Dorothy seemed 
half frightened of having shown it to me, and 
hurried it back again, and bade me run 
and find Miss Ilosamond, for that there >tere 
some ugly places about the house, where she 
should like ill for the child to go. 1 wns a 
brave, high spirited girl, and thought little 
of what the otd woman said, for 1 liked liide- 
and-seek as well as any cliild in the parish ; 
so ofi* 1 ran to find my little one. 

As winter drew on, and the days grew 
shorter, I was sometiraef^ almost certain that 
1 heard a noise* as if some one was playing 
on the great organ in the hall. 1 md not 
hear it every evening ; but, certainly, I did 
very often ; usually wlien I was sitting with 
Miss Ilosamond, after 1 had put her to bed, 
and keeping quite still and silent in the bed- 
room. Then 1 used to hear it booming and 
swelling awiy in the distance. The firet 
, night, when I - went down to ray supper, I 
asked Dorothy who had been jdaying rausic, 
jtnd Janies said very shortly that I was a 
gowk to take the wind soughing among the 
trees for rausic ; but I saw Doroniy lo(^ at 
him very fearfully, and Bessy, the kitchen- 
maid, said something beneath her breath, and 
went quite white. I saw they did not like 
my qn^tion, so 1 held my peace till I was 
'With Dorothy alone, when I knew I could 
get a good deal out of her. So, the next day, I 
watched my time, and 1 coaxed and asked 
her who it was that played the organ ^ for I 
knew that it was the organ and not the wind 
well enough, for all I h^ kept silence before 
J ames. But Dorothy had had her lesson, 1 'll 
warrant, and never a word could I get from 
her. *Bo then 1 tried Bessy, thou^ I^had 
ajwaya held my head rather above her, as I 
was evened to James and Dorothy, and she 
was IttUe hpttor tl^ their iservant. So she 
S£tid I must never, never tell; and, if^I ever 
1 was nevei:^ say she had fbld me ; but 
it was a very strmge noise, and she Lad 
beard U many* a tlm^ but most of all on 


winter flights, and before storans ; ant|folk£i 
did say, it was the old lord playing on the 
great organ in the hall, just as ne wed to do 
when he was aUv^ but who the old lord was 
or why he play^, and why he played on 
stormy winter evening m particular fhe 
either could not or would not tell me. "^ell ! 
I told you I had a brave heart ; and I thought 
it was rather pleasant to have that grand 
music rolling almut the house, let whoswoulo 
be the player; for now it rose above the 
rarer t gusts of wind, and walked and tifdmpl^ed 
Just like a living creature, and then it fell to 
a softness most complete ; only it was always 
music and tunes, so it was nonsense to call Id 
the wind. I thought, at first, it might be 
Mias Furnivall who played, unknown to 
Bessy ; but, one day when I was in tb** hal 
by m 3 *sclf, I opened the orgnn and peeped all 
about it, and around it, as 1 hjid done to the 
organ in Crosthwaite •Church once before, 
and I saw it was all bi'oken and destroyed 
inside, though it looked so brave and fine ; 
and then, though it was noon-day, my flesh 
began to creep a little, and I shut it up, and 
ran awa}^ pretty quickly to ray own bright 
nursery ; and I did not like heai'ing the 
music for some time after that, any more 
than James and Dorothy did. All this time 
Miss Bosamond was making herself more 
and m(bre boloveft Tbo old Ijidies liked her 
to dine with them at their early dinner ; 
James stood behind kliss Furnivall’s chair 
and I behind Miss Bosamond’a, all in state ; 
cand, after dinner, she would play about in a 
corner of the great drawing-room, as still ae 
any mouse, while Miss Furnivall slept, and I 
had my ilinner in the kitchen. But she was 
glad enough to come to ^me in the nurseiy 
afterwards ; for, as slie said, Miss Furnivall 
was so sad, and Mrs. Stark so dull ; but she 
and I were merry enough ; and, by-anti -]>y, 
I got not to care for that weird rolling music, 
which did one no harm, if we did not know 
where it came from. 

That winter was very cold. In the middle 
of October the frosUs began, and lasted many, 
many wyeks. I remember, one day at dinner, 
Mias Furnivall lifted up her sad, heavy eyes, 
and said to Mrs. Stark, " 1 am afraid we shall 
have a terrible winter,” in a strange kind of 
meaning way. But Mrs. Stark pretende^ 
not to near, and talked very loud of sonic- 
thing else. * My little lady and 1 did not care 
for the frost ; — ^not we ! As long as it was 
dry wo climbed up the steep brows, behind 
the house, and went up on the Fells, which 
wete bleak end bare enongli, and there we 
ran races in the fresh, sharp jur ; and once 
w^ came down by a new path that took us 
past the two old gnarled holly-trees, which 
grew about half-way down by tlie east side of 
the house. But the days grew shorter and 
shorter ; and the old lord, if it was he, played 
away more and more stormlly and sadly on 
the great organ. One Sunilay afternoon,— it 
most have been towards the end of November 
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•^1 AR|{^'l)oix >^7 take charge of little Ughti^. hfid went up into the nurti^ 

Mleeey When ahe came oat of the drawing* and then 'we roamed over the great 
i' room, after Mias Famivall had had her nap ; house, calling and entreating Miss Uosatn^ r 
for it was too cold to take her with me to to come out of her hiding place, and not 
church, and yet Ivwanted twgo. And Doro- firighten us to death in that Way. But there, 
thy was glad enough to jpromise, and was so was no answer ; no sound, 
fond of uie child that all seemed well ,* and ^ " Oh ! *’ said I at last, " Can she have got 
Bessy and I set off very briskly, though the into the east wing and hidden there 1 ” 
sky hung heavy and black over the white But Dorothy said it was not possible, for 
earth, as if the night had never fully gone that she herself had never lieen in theire ; that 
away ; •and the air, though still, was very the doors were always locked, jmd my j>rd^s 
. biting and keen. steward had the keys, she believed ; at any 

* « We snail have a fall of snow,” said Bessy rate, neither she nor James had ever seen 

to me. And sure enough, even while we were them : so, I said I would go back and see 
in church, it came down thick, in great large if, alter aU, she was not hidden in the draw- 
flakes, so thick it almost darkened the win- ing*room, unknown to the old ladies ; and if 
dows/ It had stopped snowing before we I found her there, I said, I would whip her 
came out, but it lay soft, thidc and deep well for the fright she had given me ; but I 
beneafh our feet, as we tramped home, never meant to do it. Well, I went back to 
Before we got to the hall the moon rose, and the west drawing-room, and I told Mrs. Stark 
I think it was lightei* then, — what with the we could not find her anywhere, and asked 
moon, and what with the while dazzling snow for leave to look all about the furniture 
— ^than it had been when we went to Siurch, there, for I thought now, that she might 
between two and three o'clock. I have not have fallen asleep in some warm hidden 
'told you that Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark corner ; ^ut no ! we looked, Miss Fumivall 
never went to chui*ch : they used to read got up and looke<i, trembling all over, and 
the prayers together, in their quiet gloomy she was no where there ; then we set off 
way ; they seemed to feel the Sunday very again, every one in the house, and looked in 
long without tneir tapestry-work tabe busy all the places we had searched before, but 
at. So when I went to Dorothy in the j we could not find hei’. Miss Furnivall 
kitchen, to fetch Miss Rosan^nd and take her shivered and shook so much, that Mrs. Stark 
up-stairs with me, I did not much wonder took her back into the warm drawmg-room ; 
when the old woman told me tliat the ladies but not before they had made me promise to 
had kept the child with them, Jind that she bring her to them when she was found. Well- 
had never come to the kitchen, as I had a-day ! I began to think she never would be 
bidden her, when she was tired of behaving found, when I bethought me to look out into 
]iretty in the drawing-room. So I took on the great front court, all covered with snow, 
my things and went to find hsr, and bring I wjia up-stairs when I looked out j but, it 
her to her supper in the nursery. But when was such cl^r moonlight, I could see quite 
I went into tne best drawing-room, there sat 'plain two little footprints, which might be 
the two old ladies, very still and quiet, droj)- ti*aced from the hall door, and round the 
]^iug out a word now iind then, but looking fis corner of the east wing. I don’t know how 
if nothing so briglit and merry Jis Mias Rosa- I got down, but I tugged open the great, stiff 
niond had ever been near them. Still I hall door ; and, throwing the ski’rt of my gown 
thought she might be hiding from me ; it over my head for a cloak, 1 ran out. I 
was one of her pretty ways ; and that she had turned the east comer, and there a black 
persuaded them to look as they knew shadow fell ^n the snow ; but when I came 
nothing about her ; so I went softly peeping again into the moonlight, there were the 
under this sofa, and behind thak chair, little footmarks going up — ^up to the Fells, 
making believe I was sadly frightened at not It was bitter cold ; so cold that the air almost 
finding her. • took the skin off my face as I ran, but I rau 

the matter, Hester ?” said Mrs. on, crying to think how my poor little darling 
Stark sharply. Idon’t know if Miss Furnivall must be perished and frightened. I was 
had seen me, for, as I told you, sl\p was very witliin sight of the holly-trees, when I saw a 
deaf, and she sat quite still, idly staring into shepherd coming down the hill, faring some- 
the fire, witl.* her hopeless face, “ I’m only thing isi his arms wrapped in his maud. He 
looking for my little Rosy -Posy,” repfled I, should to me, and asked me if I had lost a 
still thinking that the child was there, ^d bairn ; and, wheb I could not speak for crying, 
near me, though I could not see her. • he bore towards me, and I saw my wee hairuie 

« Miss Rosamond is not here,” said Mrs. lying still, and white, and stiff, in his arins, as 
Stark. She went away more than an hcKir if she had been dead. He told me lie had 
ago to find Dorothy.” And she too turned been ui) the Fells to gather in Jiis she». 
and went on looking into the fire. before the deep odd of night came on, and 

My heait sank at this, and 1 began to wish that under the IioUy-trees (blacft marks on 
f liad never left my darling. I went back to the hil^^ide^ where no other bush was 4>r 
Dorothy and told her. James was gone out miles afbund) he had founa my little Isdy-^ 
for the day, but she and n^e and Bessy took, my lamb— my queen-^ndjr darling — stiff and. 

. • 
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in ii&rrlble sleep wIucIl is coldL She took me i;ip 4^ to 

. begotten Oh! the joy, and the tears of the holly trees ; and Ihere sais^ lady 
Iw in tny arms once again | icnc 1 weeping and ery^ ; but when idie saw 
wmdahnt let him carry her; bit to(dc her, she hushed her weeping, and amiled very 
mat^ and all, into my own arms, and held jiroud and graiid,miid took me on her knee, 
her near my own warm nedc: and heait, andbegan to lull me to sleep; and that ^ all, 
, and the life stealing ^owly back again Hester — but that is true ; and my dear 
into her little gentle limbs. But she was still mamma knows it is,” said she, (arying. •Bo 1 
. insennble when we reached the hall, and 1 thought the child was in a fever, and pi;^ 
^ had no breath for speech. We went in by tendeil to believe her, as she went over her 
the kitchen door. story— over and over agfun, and al^Sys the 

** Brine the warming-pan,’* said I ; and I same. At last Dorothy knocked at /ilm door 
carried her up^stairB and began undressing with Miss Bosamond’s breakfast; and she 
her by the nntsery lire, which Bessy had told me^the old ladies were down in the 
kept up. 1 called my little lammie all the eating-parlour, and that they wanted to speak 
sweet and play^l names I could think of, — to me. Thfey had both been into the m^t- 
. even while my eyes were blinded by my nursery the evening before, but it was lifter 
tears ; and at last, oh ! at length she opened Miss lloaamond was asleep ; so thhy had only 
her large blue eyes. Then I put her into looked at her— not asked me any questihns. 
her warm bed, and sent Dorothy down to tell “ I shall catch it,*’ thought 1 to myself, as 
Hiss FiimivaU that all was well ; and I made I went along the north gallery. “And yet,” 
up my mind to sit by my darling’s bedside I 'thought, taking couifige, “ it was in their 
the live-long night. She fell away into a charge I left her; and it’s they that’s to 
soft sleep as soon as her pretty head had blamo for letting her steal away unknown and 
touched the pillow, and I watched* by her uuwatched.” So I went in boldly, and told my 
till luoming light ; when she wakened up story. I told it all to Miss Fumivall, shout- 
bright and clear — or so I thought at firat — ing it close to her ear ; but when I came to 
and my deai^, so I think now. the mention of the other little^girl out in the 

Sie said, that she had fancied that she snow, coaxing and tempting her out and 
should like to go to Dorothy, for that both wilbig her up to the grand and beautiful lady 
the old ladies were asleep, and it was ueiy by tlm Holly-trae, 3ie threw her arms vip 
dull in the drawing-room; and that, as — -her old and withered arms — and cri*.4 
she was going through the west lobby, she aloud, “ Oh 1 Heaven, forgive ! Have mercy ! ” 
saw the snow through the high window Mrs. Stark took hold of her ; roughly 
falling — ^falling — soft aftd steady ; but she enough, I thought ; but she Vas past Mrs. 
want^ to see it lying pretty and white on Stark’s management, and spoke to me, in u 
the ground ; so ihe made her way into the kind of wild warning and authority, 
great hall ; and then, going to the window, “ Hester ! keep her from that child 1 It 
she saw it bright and soft upon the drive will lure her to her death ! That evil chUd ! 
but while she stood there, she saw a TeU her it is a wicked, naughty child.” Then, 
little 1^1, not so old as she was, “ but so Mrs. Stark hurried me out of the room ; 
pretty,” said my darling, “and this little where, indeed, 1 was glad enough to go ; but 
girl bedumed, to me tg come out; and oh, Miss Fuinivall kept shrieking out, “Oh! have 
she was so pretty and so sweet, I- could not mer^ ! Wilt Thou never forgive! It is 

choose but go.” And then this other little many a long year ago ” 

girl had taken her by the hand, and side I was very uneasy in my mind after that, 
by aide the two had gone lound the east I durst neves’ leave Miss Kosamond, night or 
comer. day, for fear lest she might slip off again, 

“ Now you are a naughty little girl, and after some £mcy or other ; and all the more, 
idling stories,” said L What would your because I thought I could moke out that 
good mamma^ that is in heaven, and never Miss FurnivaR was crazy, from their odd 
told a stor^ in her life, say to ker little ways about her ; and I was afraid lest some- 
Hosamouc^ u she heard her— and 1 dai‘e say thing of the same kind (which might be in 
she does— telling stories ! ” the mmily„,you know) hung over my darling. 

“ Indeed, Hester,” sobbed out my child ; And the great frost never ceased all this time ; 
“ I’m telling you true. Indeed 1 am.’t v and, whenever it was a more stormy night 
Don’t teil me ! ” said I, ^ery stem “ 1 than usual, between the ^ts, and through 
treked you 1^ your foot-marks through the tb^ wind, we heard the old lord playing on 
sftow ; there were only yours to be seen : and the great organ. But, old lord, or not 
if you had’ hod a liUle girl to go haiicHn- wherever Miss Bosamond went, there I 
band with you up the don’t you t/hink followed ; for xny love for her, pret^ help- 
Isot-fuints would have gone idoug with less orphau, was stronger than my mar for 
yours?” tlie grand and terr^le sound. Besides, it 

“ I help ft, dear, dlar Hester,” said rested with me to keep Iwar cheerful and 
s]^ eryiui^ '“if ih^y did not ; Itnevcf' looked merry, as beseemed her age. So we played 
. at her feet^ but she held my band and together, and wssidered bother, here and 
* tight la her little <me^smd it was very, very I there, and everywhere; Tor I never dared 
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« to kMO gigtit of her ageih in thgt large and ontaano dhild in the ndghbotithood '^1 j 
(U lambUng honae. Ana go it hapj^ned, that be, beating and lettering to get yet alwaj^f 
one afternoon, not long before Cm^maB day, without any aound or noiee— -with the darh 
we were playing tosetheg on the billiard* wound on its right shoulder; and that Uisa 
table in the ^at hall (not that we knew the Bosamond had known it again to ^e phwtom 
, ' right way of playing, but she liked to roll that had nearly lured her to her death (whit^ 
^ the smooth ivoiy balls with her pretty banda^ Dorothy knew was true) ; I. would stand it 
and I .liked to do whatever she did^ ; and, no longer. 

by-and-'bye, without our noticing it. it grew 1 saw Dorothy change colour <inee or twice, 

dusk Indoors, though it was still light in the When I had done, she told me she <hd not 
^ open air. and I was thinking of taking her think I could ti^e Miss Bosamond with 
^ back inin the nursery, when, all of a sudden, me, for that she was my lord^s ward, and ] 
she cried out ; had no right over her ; and she asked me 

liook, H^ter ! look ! there is *my poor would I leave the chUd that 1 was so fond 
little girl out in the snow ! " • just for sounds and sights that could do: 7 iK 

I turned towards the long narrow windows, no harm ; and that they had all had to get used 
and there, sure enough, 1 saw a little girl, less to in their turns 1 1 was all in a hot 

thahcuy Miss Bosamond— dressed all unfit to trembling passion ; and I said it was very 
be out-of-doors sucli a bitter night— trying, well for her to talk, that knew what these 
and beating the window-panes, as if sights and noises betokened, and that had 

she wanted to be let 4n.. She seemed to sob perhaps, had something to do with thi 
and wall, till Miss Bosamond could bear it Spectre^ild while it was alive. And ] 
no longer, and was fiying to the door to taunted her so, that she told me all she knew 
open it, when, all of a sudden, and close at last and then 1 wished I had never beer 
upon us, the great organ pealed out so loud told, for it only made me more afraid thaz 
and thundering, it fairly made me tremble ; ever. 

and all the more, when I remembered me She said she had heard the tale from ole 
that, even in the stillness of that dead-cold neighbours, that were alive when she was 
weather, I had heard no sound of little batter- first married ; when folks used to come to the 
ing hands upon the window-glass, although ha)} 8ometimea,,before it had got such a bad 
the Phantom Child had seemed to pub forth name on the country side : it might ‘ not bt 
all its force ; and, although 1 had seen it wail true, or it might, wlmt she had been told, 
and cry, no faintest touch of sound had fallen The old lora was Miss Fumivall's father^ 
upon my ears^ Whether 1 remembered all Miss Grace, as Doipthy called her, for MisE 
this at the very moment, I do not know; the Maude was the elder, and Miss Fumivall by 
great organ sound had so stunned me into rights. The old lord was eaten up with pride, 
terror ; but this 1 know, I caught up Miss Such a proud man was never seen or heard 
Rosamond before she got the lyul-door opened, of ; and his daughters were like him. Nc 
and clutched her, carried her away, kick- one was TOod enough to wed them, although 
ing and screaming, into the large bright they haa choice enough ; for they were the 
kitchen, where Dorothy and Agnes were busy great beauties of their day, as 1 had seen by 
with their mince- pies. theft portraits, where they hung in the state 

"What is the matter with my sweet one r* drawing-room. But; as the old saying is. 
cried Dorothy, as I bore in Miss Bosamond, “Pride will have a fall;” and these two 
who was sobbing as if her heart would break, haughty beauties fell in love with the same 
“ She won’t let me open the door for my man, and he no better than a foreign musi- 
little girl to come in ; and she’lt die if she is clan, whonf their father had down from 
out on the Fells all night. Cruel, maughty Jjondon to play music with him at the Manor 
Hester,” she said, slapping me ; out she House. For, above all things, nezt to hia 
miffht have struck hai^er, to 1 had seen a pride, the old lord loved music. He could 
look of ghastly terror on Dorothy’s face, play on nearly every instrument that ever was 
^hich made my very blood run cold. heard of f and it was a strange thing it did 

“ Shut the back kitchen door fast, and not soften him ; but he was a fierce dour old 
bolt it well,” said she to Agnes? She said man, and had broken his poor wife’s Heart 
no more ; she gave me raisins and almonds w^th )^is cruelty, they said. He was mad 
to quiet Miss Bosamond : but she iobbed after music, and would pay any money for 
about the little girl in the snow, and would it. So he wt 1;his forei^er to come ; who 
not touch any of the good tilings. ^ 1 i^as made such oeautiful music, that they said 
' thaukfiil when she cried herself to sleep in the very birds on the trees stoppea their 
bed. Then I stole down to the kitcli^, singjypig to listen. And, by degrees,* this 
and told Dorothy I had made up my mind, foreign gentleman got such a hold over th# 
I would carry ray darling bjick to my father’s old lord, that nothing would serve him but 
house in Applethwaite ; where, if we lived that he must conm every y^r ; and it was he 
^ humbly , we lived at peace. I said I had that ha^ tlie great organ brou^t from Qpl** 
been frightened enough with the old lord’s land and built up in l£e haft, where it st^ 
organ^la^^ing ; but now, that I had seen for now. He taught the ol<l lord to play on* it ; 
myaelf this little moaninj^ child, decked but ranny and many a fime, when Xnrd 
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wtb ty^tlcmg nothing but Im 
oKi^ t<uKi hia ^er music, tW liark 
foreij^tturiRMMi walking abaroad in the woo<is 
with. nine of the yoaitg ladies; now Miss 
Maud^ and then Miss Grace* 

Was Maude won the day and carried off the 
prise, stu^ as it was ; and he and slie were 
married, all unknown to any oiie ; and before 
. he made his next yearly visit, she hail been 
eonhned of a little girl at a fiirm-houge on the 
Moors, while her father and Miss Grace 
thought slie was away at l>on,caster Baces. 
But though she was a wife and a motlier, she 
was pot a bit softened, but as haughty and as 
fiassionate as ever ; and perhaps more so, for 
she was jealous of Miss Grace, to whom her 
forei^ husband paid a deal of court — ^by w^ay 
of banding her — as he told his wife. But 
Grace triumphed over Miss Maude, and 
Miss Maude grew fiercer and fiercer, both 
with her hus&md and with her sister ; and 
the former — ^who could easily shake off what 
was disagreeable, and hide himself in foreign 
countries — ^weiit away a month before jus usiud 
time tliat summer, and half threatened that 
“he would never come back again. Meanwhile, 
the little girl was left at the farm-house, and 
her mother used to Lave her horse sa/ldled 
nod gallop wildly over the hills to see her 
once every week, at the very least — for w^ere 
she lovecC slie loved; and where she hated, 
she hated. And the old lord went on playing 
— playing on liis organ ; and the servants 
thought the sweet musiq|he made had soothed 
•down his awful temper, of which (l>orothy 
said) some terrible tales could be told. He 
gi*ew infirm too, and had to walk with a 
crutch; and his son — that was the present 
Lord FundvaU’s father — was with the' 
army in America, and the other son at 
sea ; so Miss Maude had it pretty much her 
own way, and she and Miss Grace j^ew 
•colder and bitterer to each other every day ; 
till at last they hardly ever spoke, except 
wJien the old lord was by. The forei^ 
musician came again the next summer, but it 
was for the last time ; for they l8d him such 
a life with their jealousy and their passions, 
that he grew weary, and went away, and 
never was heard of again. And Miss ii^ude, 
who had always meant to have ^ marria^ 
acknowledged when lier father should be 
dead, was left now a deserted wife — whom 
nobody knew to have been married — ^with a 
child that she dared not own, although she 
ioved it to distraction ; living with a father 
whom she feared, and a ajliter whoni she 
hated. When the next summer passed over] 
and the dark foreigner never came, both Miss 
Matide and Mias Grace grew gloomy oand 
sad; they had a haggard look about them, 
though looked j^ndsomeasever. But by 
and %M3asMaaid^brij^htenad ; for her fatherj 
gr^ more and more mfirm, an^ more than 
ever eartied away hy his mi»ie ; and cbeaml 
Jims Graee lived calmost entirely apart, 
liavkig separate rooms,^ the .one cn the west 


Maude on the east-^toso very 
rooms which were now shut 'Bo she 
tlmught she might have her litue |prl with 
her, and no one ever kzmw except those 
wlio dared not speak about it, and were 
bound to believe that xt was, as she said, a 
cottager’s child she had taken a * fancy 
to. All this, Dorothy said, was pretty well 
known ; but whivt came aiterwii^s no one 
knew, except ^kias Grace, and Stark, 
who was even then her maul, and npich more 
of a friend to her than ever her sister had 
been. But the servants supposed, from 
words that were dropped, that Miss Maude 
had triumphed over Miss Grae^ and told her 
that all the time the dark forei^er bad been 
mocking her with pretended love — he was 
her own husband ; the colour left*^ Miss 
Grace’s cheek and lips that very day for ever, 
find she was heard to say many a time that 
sooner or later she wofild have her revenge ; 
and Mrs. Stork was for ever spying about 
the east rooms. 

One fearful night, just after the New Year 
had come in, when the snow was lying thick 
and deep, and the fiakes were still falling — fast 
enougli to blind any one who might be out 
and abi^ad — there was a great and violent 
noise heard, and tlie old lord’s voice above 
Ml, emrsing and ^wearing awfully, — ^and the 
cries <»f a little cnild, — and the proud defiance 
of a fierce woman, — and the sound of a blow, 
—and a dead stillness, — ^and moans ami 
wailings dying away on the hill-side ! Then 
tlte old lord summoned ail Ills servants, and 
told them, with terrible oaths, and words 
more terrible, that his daughter ka<i dis- 
graced herseli^ and that he had turned her 
out of doors, — ^lier, and her child, — and that 
il’ ever they gave her help,-— or food — or 
shelter, — ^l:e prayed that they might never 
enter Heaven. And, all the while, Miss 
Grace stood Iw him, white and still as any 
vtonC ; and when he had ended she heaved a 
great sigh, as much as to say her work was 
done, and her end wa^ accomplished. But 
the old lord never touched his organ a^un, 
and died, within the year; and no wonder 1 
for, on &e morrow of that wild and fearful 
ni^, the shepherds, coming down the Fell 
side, found Miss Maude sitting, all crazy and 
smiling, under the holly-trees, nursing a dead 
child, — ^with a terrible mark on its rigth 
shoulder. ‘^But that was not what killed it,” 
said Dorothy; **it was the frost and the 
cold,-^every wild creature was in its hole, 
and every beast in its fold,— while the child 
and its inother were tumM out to wander 
on the Fells ! And now you know aU ! 
an^ I wonder if you are less frightened 
imw ?” 

I was more frighteifed than ever ; but 1 said 
I wag not I wisned Mias Bosamond and my- 
^nlf well out of that dreadful house for ever ; 
i>ut I would not leave her, and I dared not 
take her ^.way. But oh ! how I watciied 
her, and guarded h^r I We bolted the doof«^ 






and shtit the m'htm- 

or moA W&re cbrk^ tatker than leave Ikeni 
open live miieutee too late. But my little 
lady Btill kea^ the weird okUd crying and 
mourning ; and, not all we %>uld do or' eay, 
could keep her from wanting to go to her, 

^ and let her in fr<»n the cruel wind and the 
enow. * jkB time, 1 kept away from Mise 
Furnivall and Mra. Stark, as mucli as ever 
I couid 1 for I feared them— I knew no gooci 
, could be about them, with tlieir grey hard 
i^lifaces, andt their dreamy eyes, looking back 
into the ghastly years that were gone. But, 
even in my fear, I had a kind m pky — ^for 
Miss Furuivall, at least. Those gone down 
to the pit can hardly have a more hopeless 
look than that which was ever on her face. At 
last I ^ven got so sorry for her — ^who never 
said a word but what was quite forced from 
her — that 1 prayed for her ; and 1 taught 
Miss Bosamond to pri^/or one who had done 
a deadly sin ; but often when she came to 
those words, she would listen, and start up 
i rom her knees, and say, I hear my little 
gii’l plaining and crying vciy sad — On ! let 
her in, or site will liie I ** 

One night — just after New Year’s Day had 
come at hist, onckthe long winter had ti^en a 
turn as I hoped — I heard the west drawing- 
room bell ring three times, which was the 
signal for me. I would n8t leave Miss 
llpsamond alone, for all she was asleep— for 
ilie old lord hjwl been playing wilder than 
ever — and 1 femred lest my dai'ling should 
waken to hear the spectre child ; see her 1 
knew she could not, I had fastened the 
windows too \rell for that. So, I took her out 
of lier bed and wrapped her up iif such outer 
clothes as were most^handy, and carried her 
<lown to tlie drawing-room, where the old 
ladies sat at their l^pestry work as usual 
They looked up when I came in, and Mrs, 
Stark aakoil, quite astounded, “ Why did I 
bring Miss Bosamond there, out of her warm 
bed ? ” I had begun to whisper, “ Bec.aufle 1 
was afraid of her being tempted out while 
I was away, by the wild child in the snow,” 
when slie stopped me short, (with a glmice at 
Miss Furnivall) and said Miss FuriiivaU 
wanted me to undo some work she had done 
wrong, and which neither of them could see 
to unpick. So, I laid my pretty dear on the; 
’ solh, and sat down on a stool by them, and 
hardened my heart against them aap I heard 
the wind rising and howling. ' I 

Miss Bosamond gl^t on sound, for allsthe 
wind blew so ; and Miss Furnivall said never 
A word, nor looked round when the gustf 
, shook the windows. All at once she started 


feet enta^M in the hhmfeet, and 1 1 

her up ; f&my had begtm to creep at 
these noises, wMdh th^' heard while ' 
could ^tch no souhd. ta a muxute or two 
the noises came, tod gatitered fast, and . 
our ears ; we, too^eard voleeB and screams,, 
ai^d no longer heard the wintez^ wind that 
raged abroad. Mrs. Stark lodced at me, and 
I at her, but we dared not speak. Suddenly 
Miss Furnivall went towardb the door, out 
into the ante-room, through the west lobby, 
and opened the door into the great halL 
Stark followed, and 1 durst not be left^ 
though my heart almost stopped beating for 
fear. I wrapped my darling ti^it in wy 
arms, and went out with them. the hah 
the screams were louder than ever ; theV 
sounded to come from the east wing— neaimr 
and nearer — close on the other side bf the 
locked-up doors — close behind them. Jfheu 1 
noticed that the great bronze chandelier seemed 
all alight, thou^ the ball was dhn, and that 
a fire was blaimg in the vast hearth-place, 
though itjgave no heat ; and 1 shmidered up 
with terrm*, and folded my darling closer to 
me. But as 1 did so, the east door shook, and 
she, suddenly struggling to get free from me, 
cried, “ Hester ! 1 must go ! My little girl is 
there ; I hear her ; she is coming ! Buster, 

I must go ! ” 

I held her ti^ht with all my strength ; 
with a set will, I held her. If I had died, my 
hands would have gnuped her still ; 1 was so 
resolved in my mind^ Miss Furnivall stood 
Hstening, and paid no regard to my darling, 
who had got down to the ground, <^d whom 
I, upon my knees now, was holding with both 
my arms clasped round her neck; she still 
stidving and crying to get free. 

All at once, the east door gave way with a 
thundering mWt, as if tom open in a violent 
passioh, and there came into that broad and 
mysterious light, the figure of a tall old man, 
with grey hair and gleaming eyes. He drove 
before him, with many a relentless ^sture ot 
abhorrence, a stem and beautiful woman, 
with a little child clinging to her dress. 

Oh Hester ! Hester ! ” cried Mks Bosa* 
mond. It ’b the lady ! the lady briow the 
holly-trees ; and my little girl is with her. 
Hester ! Hester ! lettae go to her ; they are 
drawing me to them. I feel them — 1 feel 
them. I must go ! ” 

Again she was ahnost eonvulaed by her 
efforts (p get away ; but I held her 
tighter and lights*, ^ feared I should 
do her* a hurt ; ^ut rather that than 


up to her full height, and put up one hand asjdoor, where the winds howled and ravened 


if to bid us listen. 

“I hear voices!” saldshe. "I hear terrible 
screams— 1 hear my father’s voice I ” 

Just at that moment, my darling wakened 
with a sudden start: ‘^My IHrie girl is 
crying, oh, how riie is crying!” and she 
tiieii to get up and go to hei>but sh# got her 


her go towards those terrible phantoms. 
They passed along towards the great hall- 


for their prey ; but before they reached that, • 
tlie lady turned ; and I could see that she 
defied the old mate with a ^erceand proud ' 
defiance ; imt die quailed— and then she 

threw up* her arms wildly aaii pteoasfy te 
save her riiUd— her little dnld-*-frmn a ok% 
fitim his uplifted erutdb * ^ 

A 9 * • A 
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Aiul IIIss Boaajuond was toni fts bjr 4i 
l>ower than inine, and writlied mmj 

armk, and a^bed <for by tbia tioie the poor 
darling ma growing faint). 

« ^ Ihey want me to go with them <^n to the 
,FeIl9---<ney are drawing init to ther^ Oh, my 
little girl I I would come, hut cruel, wicked 
Hester holds me very tight ” But when 
'^e saw the uplifted crutch she swooned 
away, and I thanked Qod for it. Just at this 
moment — ^when the tall old man, his hair 
streaming as in the blast of a furnace, was 
going to stnke 4ihe little shrinking child-^ 
Miss PumiTaU, the old woman by my side, 
cried out^ ** 011 , father 1 father 1 spare the little 
innocent child ! ” But just then I saw — ^we 
all saw — another phantom shape itself, and 
grow clear out of the blue and misty light 
that filled the hall ; we had not seen her till 
How, for it was another lady who stood by 
the old man, with a look of relentless hate 
and triumphant scorn. That figure was 
verpr beautiful to look upon, with a soft 
white hat drawn down over the proud brows, 
and a rod and curling lip. It was dressed iu 
an open robe of blue satin. I had seen that 
fill's before. It was the likeness of Miss 
lurnivall in her youth; and the temble 
l^antoms moved on, reg^less of old Miss 
f\innvairs wild entreaty, — ^and the uplifted 
crutch fell on the right shoulder of the* little 
child, and the younger sister looked on, stony 
and aeadly serene. But at that moment, the 
dim lights, and the fire that ^ve no heat, 
went out of themselvSs, and Wss Fumivali 
lay at our feet stricken down by the palsy 
-Aieath-stricken. 

Yes I she was carried to her bed that night 
never to rise agmn. She lay with her face to 
the wall, muttering low but muttering alway : 
" Alas ! alas ! what is done in youth can never 
be undone in age ! What is done in youth 
can never be undone In age ! 

THE HOSTS STOBY. 

' i 

Okce on a time (as children's stories 8ny)» 

A merchant came from countries far away 
Back to his native land, bearing, conceal'd 
In a small casket, diamonds tliat would yield 
A Slim sufficient to redeem a king 
Taken by force in perilous combating. * 

This merchant in his trade had now grown old ; 

And ali the chamben of his heart were cold, 

And the pale ashes of the fires of youth 
Lay on his soul, whidi knew not joy nor futh : 

But, at a bargain Be was sharped hard, c 
For cent, per cent, alone he 1^ regard. 

To swell his {imfits, or some mite to save, 

He. would have seen his ehildreu in their vr^ye, 

If cMldren he had had ; hut, like a «^ue, « 
o He seem'd all self-complete, and bloodless, and alone. 
The love of money bomt in him like thirst: 

His son! gaped foi; it, as, wbfto earth is curs’d 

f ith drouth) it ^pes for water; and wh|tie’er 
e saw a metel^t with an equal Share, i, 

Be long'd to seise oH fill, by force or stealth, 

\ still more to id/preposterous wealth.' 


Behold him, now, upon the salt se* stmpd t 
Ones more he treads upon his native liuid* * 

He knows the oUflSi along the tawhy heoeffi ; , 

He knows, fiw oF, the winding river-rmh : 

He sees familiar i^hts*^be hears familiar speech* 
He stops. Perhaps from off his arid brain 
The years have roll'd, and he is young again : 
Peihaps, with an exr otion strange ami hew, , 

The sense of home is on his heart like de^.*- • 
Alas ! not so. His only present sense 
Is how to lodge to-night without expense..^ 

He wander'd up into the little town ; ^ 

And there by chance he heard of the renown 
Of a gre^t merchant-prince, who lived hard by 
In royal pomp and liberality. 

With these*word8 carv'd above the open door 

Welcome to all men ! Wcltsome, rich and poor ! • 
Thither that miser gladly turn’d his face, 

And soon beheld, within a pleasant place * 

Beset with leaves that talk’d across tlie breeze. 

White gleams of marble quivering,throngh dark tree 8| 
And, going nearer, saw rich walls arise, 

With many windows, sparkling forth like eyes, 

And sculptured figures, gazing from a height, 

Like travelling angels pausing in their flight, 

And colonnades in far-withdrawing rows. 

And golden lumps in shadowy porticoes, 

And terrace-walks upon the level roof, 

I Safe from intrusion, quiet, and i^loof : — 

Such was the paltice which this inercltant found. 

From out the gates there came a restless sound 
Of ifistruments of music ; on light wings 
Seeming to poise, and munnur of far things 
In some divine and unknown tongue to all. 

The sordid merchant pass'd intoethe hai), 

And saw the master sitting at the board, 

And cried aloud: ** Oh, fair and princely lord ! 
Behold a ruin'd merchant at thy feet. 

Who of thy flbunty craves a little meat, 

Lest Hunger fang him in tlie open ways. 

Unto thy grace and charity’he prays, 

And bends him low." — The host rose up, and took 
The merchant by the hand, with genial look, 

And wciconaed him with smiles and hearty speech. 
And, with his own hand, meat and drink did reach. 
Arid fed him nobly. But the miser’s eye 
Begarded all things avariciously ; 

And soon the splendours of that snn-bright house,— 
Prodigal wefiltb, and riches marvellous. 

The lijcid gold, outshining everywhere, 

The jewels, making star-rays through the air, — 
Kindled a sudden hell-flame in his heart. 

Bating his brekth, making his blood to start, 

And whisper’d in his brain a Devilish thing ; 

Even this : ** When all the house is slumbering, ^ 
And eyes find ears, with fumes of feasting drenchedg 
Are sealed in sleep and every sense is quenched, 

1 wUl arise and seize on what 1 may, 

AmFplace it safely iu tlie court till day ; 

And, tliat 1 may escape with all entire, 

^is ]pincely house '^1 1 consume vrith fire, 

And bom the ph<Bnix in his spicy nest." 

The feast being done, all rose to seek their rest: 
And that old traitor, ^ith his lips of fraud, 

Said to the host : Sweet sir ! a spirit flawed 
Has, by the oil and honey of your Jove, 

Been tendered whole ; and He who reigns above 
Will, I doubt not, increase your righteous ttore— 
Perhaps this very pight will crowd still mozu 



Into yoor idiesci. Iiook not incrednlous^y : 

Heaven werits in darkneee and in sleep ; and 1 
Feel that my tongoe has spoken prophecy.” 

The host made anstver in a coiftteous tone ; 

And now the guests into their rooms are i^own, 

^ And mirth and tight have vanished from the hall, 
And, sleep lies heavy on the souls of sll— 

All hut that murderous thief, who sits and stares 
Into the lamp's broad flame, that idly flares, 
^..Shaking fhe shadows like a ghostly band. 

^He thinks ^pon the scheme which be has plann'd: 
He listens to the sdlhiess roundabout : 

He hears the stirring of the wind without, 

The chirping of the crickets fur beneath, • 

The sighing sedge upon the neighbouring heath. 

He takes his lamp, and stealthily he goes ; 

The silent house seems conscious in repose : 

Along the stairs the shadows shift and glide ; 

TJiey cung like shrouded devils at his side 
Tlie marble columns, in their spectral white, 

Come heavily through the riooma to meet the light : 
A dreary quiet lies upon tile place. 

That living Avarice, with his crafty fitce, 

Enters the hall, deserted now and cold, 

And Alls a bog witli jewels and witli gold, 

And takes whatever pleases him the best ; 

Then places his own diamonds with the rest, 

And iu the court-yard stows all privily. 

• 

Now, wake, ye sleepers ; for there’s Murder nigh ! 
A devil is in the house who, while you sleep. 

About the basement noiselessly dgth creep, 

And makes a fire with faggots and with straw ; • 

And soon the flames will gather strength, and flaw 
Those solid stones, and wrap them Uke a cloak. 

And glare and liglsten through their night of smoke ! 
Even now the terror bath advanced its head : 

The in&ut mischief carefully is fed : 

A scorching tongue hath fastened on the walls — 
Farewell the joy ! Farewell the fesli^ls ! 

Up, through the beams, the sharp flames gnaw and 
break, • 

Out at the window peering like a snake ; 

The massive pillars fiercely are embraced, 

The leaden conduits slowly melt and waste; 

Forth leaps the nimble fire, and hastily 
Its bloody writing scores upon the sky ! • 

Forth leap the flames ; forth rusli the sparks o'erhead ; 
Forth rolls the smoke, and burns to heavy red ; 

Forth bursts the steady glare, — ^and*ull tlie night 
has fled .' 

• 

A sense of fire has gone throughout the house. 

The host, the guests, and all the servants, rouse ; 

And from their rooms tumultuously they pour, 

^wild and stumbling crowd, and through the door 
Past into the court-yard. They look around, 

And see their dwelling as with serpents ^ouud, 

And weep, and wring their hands, and cry “ Alas ! ” 

• 

Meanwhile, the spoiler, seeking to amass I 

More treasure still, goes groping here and there • i 
Til empty cliar/ibcrs, and all places where * ; 

The fire has not yet reached ; until at last 
rle hears the house awake, and knows his chance Is 
past. 

He cries aloud, “ I am imdone^undonc ! ” 

And towards the threshold he altempts to nin, 

And meets the vengeful ilre upon tlie way, 

And glares against its ghure, and stands at bay. 

. it ia the master now, and he the slave ! 

^ He flies before it ; his lips moafl and rav% ; 


He runs about ; he traoee to ftod I , 

He calls help ; he kkiows not where to go ; ' 

He gnashes tike a wild beart in a cage. 

The cruel flames come jroaiing In thdr rage, 

And Bcoroh his robe. He howls, ** I canuot flee I 
The fire which I have kindled, eatetb Me : ” 

The pavements glow ; the hot air rings end Antes ; 
For very life ne dashes up the etaira^ 

And runs toward a window at the bacic, 

And away beholds the cloudy nek 
Weltering like blood. One chance atone hefi«es~. 
He leaps straight out and liiUs between the trees. 
Half-Btunn*d, and bruis'd, he rises yet again, 

[ Making strange eouude, cursing in bis pain, 

I He reels and stumbles, yet still holds his flight, 

And fades away into, the distant night. 

Hie noise and clamour have at length awoke 
Tho neighbours round, who see the glare and smoke, 
And rise, and east up water on the flames ; 

And soon the fierce destruction shrinks and tames. 
Back goes the scarlet light from fax and nigh ; 

Back comes the natural darimess to the sky. 

; The empty windows, with their inward red, 

I Glow like strange eyes within a dusky head. 

And gleam, and glance, and lingeringly die out. 
Then, witlf a joyftil cry, the hasty rout 
Enter the house, aud find the larger part 
Whole, and unhurt ; aud each man in his heart 
i Rejoices, and makes merry at the sight. 

I And how tlie master of that palace bright 
! Looks round, and finds his household all arc there, 
Safe from tlie fire, uninjured in a hair, 

I Except that aged merchant : only he 
> Is absent ; and no traces can they see. 

Although they search the empty rooms and all 
The smoking ruins hudd^d 'gainst tlie wall. 

They think— He did not wake in time to fly ; ” 
Till in a heap of charr'd wood they descry 
His lamp, and see tliaUliere tlie fire began, 

Aud say among tliemselves— ** This was tlie man 
i Who lit the flumes that might have been our death * 
And at that instant, in the self-same breath, 

I Some others in the open court-yard find 
I The nfunder which the wretch bad left behind ; 

Aud lo ! the store is wondrously increas'd 
By a small box of dian«ori^s of the Ekst, 

In value greater tlian a prince's crown. 

A proclamation was sent up and down 
The neigh bourhig land, to see if any claim 
Were made upon these gems ; but no one came. 
The true possessor durst not reappear, 

To moke his title to the jewels clear* 

Aud 80, in time, they rightfully belong'd 
To him who bad so grievously been wrong'd 
By tlie first owner : and their worth was luglier, 

A thousand fold, than what was burnt by file. 

Thus joy was bom out of calamity ; 

Aud tliaf old merchant, when he meant to lie, 

In verftmih had isgioken prophecy. 


THE GRANDFATHER’S STOBY. 

Wh£n I first took my seat as a clerk in ou^ 
Bank, the state of the country was fai* less 
safe than it is now! The ro^s not only v , 
uncousc^us of Macadam, a^d fatal in many, 
places t(b whdSris and spriugsi^ but dangerow 
to a still more alarming degree from the 
I rages and robberies td which Irarellere 
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axpmd, MenVnunds mm unsettled hy the! f^ow clerk at tli^ Ume I mek a^ gene- 
inmdcaila ef tlie^^rar on wkiek weiiad |iist ralljthe cosatrptimoxi af mydriTOBin ohai^e of 
watered ^ (somm&m was mtemjpted^ ei^lt treasure. 

was n/t AH mif and distress be^ ia be die- ^ Wliart would you do,** 1 said to Tom, **ii: 
epTem aaosong wbcde claases^ef the population case we are Attacked f ” , / 

vrb^ had hitherto lived in coi^ort However " Tell ye what ! ” said Tom, with whom that 

.harshly the law was administered, it seemed was a favourite way of beginning .almost 
; td have no terrors for the evil-doer, and, in- every sentence, "Tell ye what ! I’ll Sioot ’em 
; deed, the undisceming cruelty of the Statute through the head” 
hook defeated its own object by jainishiug all " Then you expect there will be x^pre thdn 
Climes alike* But, a time of pecuniary pres- one!” 

. sure is not bad< season Ibi* a bank. The " I should think so,” said Tom f " if there 
house flourished, though the oountry was in was only one, I*d jump out of the gig and 
great straits ; and the enormous p^litsat that mve him a precious hcking. Tell ye what 1 
Ij^me realised by bankers — which enabled T would be a proper pimlSiment for hk im- 
them to purchase large estates and outshine pertinence.” 

the old tenritorial aristocracy — ^made the pro- " And if half 'a dozen should try it ? ” 

fession as unpopular among the higher “ Shoot ’em ; Ji i ” c 

classes as it had already become among the Never was there such a determined cus- 
unreasonlug masses. By them, a banker was todier as the gallant Tom Buddie, 

looked upon as a sort of licensed forger, who One cold December evening we w-^ero 

created enormous sums of money by merely suddenly sent cxff, in charge of three bags of 
signing square pieces of flimsy paper ; taid 1 coin, to be d<divei*od into customers* h ion Is 
am persuaded the ixjbbeiy of a l^nk woul<i within ten or twelve miles of the town. The 
have been considered by many people quite as clear frosty sky was exhilarating, our courage 
ueritorious an action as the dispersal of a band was excited by the speed of the motion, tho 
of comers. These, however, were not the sen- dignity of our responsible office, and a pair of 
timents of ua bankers* clerks. We felt that horse-pistols which lay acvo^ tlie apron, 
we belonged to a mighty corporation, on "Tell yo what !” said Tom, taking up one 
whose good will flependod the prosperity of of the pistols and (as 1 afterwards found) 
half the farms in Uie county. We considered fulkbocking it,^* I shouhl rather like to meci: 
ourselves the executive government, and a few robbeins. I would serve them as I did 
curried on the business of the office with a those three disbanded soldiers.*’ 
pride and dignity thal^ would liave fitted us " How was that 1 ” • 

. for Secretaries of State. We used eyen to " Oh ! it *s as well,” said Tom, pretending 

walk the streets with a braggadocio air, as if to grow very serious, “ to say nothing about 
our pockets were loaded with gold ; and if these unfortunate accidents. Blood is a 
two of us hired a gig for a country excursion, frightful thffig on the conscience, and a bullet 
we pretended to look under the driving-seat through a fellow’s head disagreeable sight ; 
as if to see to the safety of inconceivable but — ^teli ye what ! — l*d do it again. Fellows 
amounts of money : ostentatiously examining who risk their I'ves must take their ch;uicv‘, 
our pistols, to show that Ave were determilied to my boy.” 

defend our treasure oi*die. Not seldom these And here Toi^^ put the other pistol on 
precautions were required in reality ; for, fuk cock, and looketl audaciously on boLli 
when a pressure for gold occurred among our sides of the road, as if dating the lurking 
customers, two of the most courageous of the murderers to come forth and receive the 
clerks were despatched with •the required reward ofUheir ci’imes. As to the story of 
amount, in strong leathern bags deposited the soj^iers, and tlic fearful insinuations of a 
under the seat of the gig, which bags they bloody deed executed ou one or all, it was a 
wore to giuurd at the risk of thleir lives, prodigious rhpdomouiade — for Tom was such 
Whether from the bodily strength I was gifted a tender-hearted individual, that if he had 
witli, or from some idea that aa I was not shot a kitten it would have made him tm- 
giveu to boasting, I might really possess tho happy for a Aveek. But, to hear liiin talk, 
necessary amount of boldness, 1 do not know, you wouM have taken him for a civic Kicluird 
’ but I was often selected as one of guards the Third, one who iiad " neither pity, love, 
to a valuable cargo of this description ; nor ^ar.” His whUkers also were very fero- 
aud as if to sliow an •impartiality be- cious, and suggestive of battle, murder, aifd 
' tween the most silent and the most talkative ^ So, ho went on playing with hk 
of their servants, the partners united with pistol, and giving himself out for an unpity- 
< mo in this service the most blustering, bq^ful, jiig executioner of vengeaiice on the guilty, 
^good^iearted and loud-voiced young gentle- until we reached the small town where oue of 
iQttu I have ever known. You have most of our customers resided, and it Avas necessa^ 
you hear^of thej&umous dectioneering orator for one of us to carry one of the bags to its 
' l!ud<Be— who stood at every, vacancy destination. Tmn uudgrtook this task. As 

fior county and berongh, and p«%sed bis whole the vill^ige at which the remaining parcels 
between the dectiona, in canvassing for were to be delivered was only a mile farther 
'.^ib^lf Mends. 1?om Buddie was my j on, he determined to walk across the fields. 







aii 4 9^ after he bad' execaled his eom* 
nnssi^ill. He locked earefelly at the prlmbg 
f^his pistol, stack it ostontationsly in the out- 
side brea8t-]^cket of his great-coat ; ancL ivith 
staidly steps, marched the heavy 

mouev-bag in his hand* 1 pot the nrhip to 
, the horse, and trotted merrily forward, 
tluiikih^ nothing whatever of robbei^ or 
danger, in spite of the monitory eonversatioa 
of Tom Buddie. 

Our f&st customer resided at the outskiits 
i;^f the village — & larmer who reouired a con- 
‘ siderable amount in gold. 1 pulled up at the 
narrow dark entrance of the lane that led up 
. to his house ; and, as my absence qpuldn’t be 
for more than a few minutes, I left the mg, 
and proceeded up the lane with my golden 
treasu^. 1 delivered it hito the hands of its 
owner * and, manfully resisting all his hospi- 
table invitations, I took my leave, and walked 
rapidly towards the As I drew near, I 
perceived in the clear starlight a man mouute<l 
on the step, and groping under the seat. I 
ran forward, and the man, alarmed by my 
approach, rapidly raised himself from his 
Ktooping position, and, presenting a pistol, 
fired it so close to my eyes that tiie flash blinded 
me for a momenh; the action wa^ so sudden 
and my surprise so great, that for a short*time 
too I was bewildered, and scarcely knew 
whether I was alive or dead. • * % 

The old horse never started at the roport, and 
I rested my hand on the rim of the wheel, 
while 1 enaeavo)|red to recover my scattered 
thoughts. The first thing I ascertained was 
that the man had disappear '^d, I then hur- 
riedly examined under the seat ; and, to niy 
intense relief, perceived the remaining money- 
bag still in its place. There was a slit in it, 
however, near the top^as if made by a knife-— 
the robber probably resolving merely to pos- 
sess himselt* of the coin, without the dangerous 
accompaniment of the leathern sack, by which 
he might have been traced, • 

Tell ye what ! *’ said a voice close beside 
me, as I concluded my scrutiny ; “ I don’t like 
practical jokes like that — firing off* pistols to 
frighten folks. You’ll alarm the whole 
vilW" • 

“ Tom,” I said, “ now’s the time to show 
your courage. A man has robbed the gig— or 
tried to do it — ^and has fired at me within a 
^ yaftt of my face,” 

Tom grew perceptibly pale at this infor- 
mation. “ Was there only one ? ” 

“ Only one.” • 

“ Then the accomplices arc near. What’s 
. to be done ? Sliail we rouse farmer Malius* 
I and get his men to help ? ” * 

* Not for the world,” 1 said, ^ I would rather 
face a dozen shots than have my carelessness' 
known at the Bank. It would ruin me for 
life. Let us count the money in this bag, 
quietly deliver it if it be correct, and then 
follow the robber’s coui’se.” 

It was only a hundred guinea bag, that 
^.ono, but the eouuting wus«uervotft work. 


I We £Smd f^ee giriueae waa1»ng^ We 
luokily abb to su^ly them Irom ottr 
pockets (havi^ just reeerved our quaris^ ' % 
salaries), and i 1^ Tom there, deHvered the ' 
bag at its destixiation very near at hand^. 
without a word of the robbeiy, and weaf ^ 
bade to liiin. 

“Now! Which way did he go 1,” ssMToim 
resuming a little of his former air, au4 
dutching his pistol like the chief of a dioilm 
of banditti in a melodrama. 

1 told him I had been so confiised that 1 
had not observed whlph way he liad retreated, 
Tom was an old hand at poaching— though he 
was a clergyman’s son, and ought to have 
set a better example. 

" I have heard a hare stir at a hundred ' 
yards,” ho said, and laid his ear dose to the 
frosty ground. “ If he *s within a quarter of 
a mile, I shall hear him move ” 1 lay aW 
down on the ground. - There was silence . 
for a long time. We heard nothing but our 
breathing and the breathing of the horse. 

" Hush 1” said Tom at^ last "He has. 
come out*of hiding. 1 hear a man’s step fiir 
away to the left ; bring your pistol, and let 
us follow.” 1 took the pistol and found the 
flint .down on the pan. The man had fired 
at me with my owi) weapon, and no wonder 
he had fired so suddenly ; for Tom now ao- 
knovfled^d to his belief t^t he had forgotten 
to uncock it. 

"Never mind,” said Tm, "I’ll blow 
his brains out with n^&^i and vou can split 
his skull with the butt end of yours. Tell 
ye what! It’s of no use to spare those 
malefactors. I’ll fire, tho moment 1 see 
him.” 

• " Not till I tell you whether it is the robber . 
or not.” 

" Should you know him, do you think 1 ” 

“ lif the flash of the powder I saw a pair 
of haggard and amazefl eyes which I snail* 
never forget.” 

" On, then ! ” said Tom ; " we ’ll liave a three 
hundr^ pound reward, and see the rascal 
hanged beside^.” 

We set off, slowly and noiselessly, in the 
direction Tom had pointed out. Occasionally 
he applied his ear to the ground, and ^Iwaya 
muttering " We have him 1 we have him ! ” 
proceedea in the same careful manner aa 
before. Suddenly Tom said, "He’s doubling. 
He has been leading ns on the wrong scent 
all this iime ; he turned towards the 
village.” 

“Theli our plan,^* I said, " should be to get 
there before him. If we interoe^ him in 
that way, he can’t eso^ ; and 1 fed sure 1 
could identify liim if I saw him by candle- * 
light.” ' . . • 

“ Tell ye what ! — that ’s* tho plan,” replied 
ray cempanion. " '‘11 watch si theentrance 

of the viUm^ arrest him the moment h% * 
comes in.’i * 

We crept through an qpeninp of the hedgv 
and got once more in the straight lane tKm , 


-■ , u BotmB m w immmB laii. . -: r toiM^w 

; lied to^,tbe i^ilag^. It was now vary late, sound. The light, however, co&tiiuM4 tu 
" mi the <!toldlwtu» so intense that it kept e^ery bum ; we saw it fliekeriD^ aoross th^top <ol 
|>e»oh wUhth^doors ; for, we heard ne sound the habitation, and dimly playing pit hp 
m the , whple hamlet, except, high up in the among the dark thateh of the roof 
el^ air, ine ticking of thh <^ur3i clock, and ‘^Tell ye whata! *’ said Tom. If we could 
the loud jangle of the quarters that seemed get up, on these old joists, we could see into 
like, peals of artillery in the excited state of the next .room. Hold my pistol till I get up 
minds and senses. Close to the church^ — and — ^tell ye what ! — then 1 can shoot ^em 
which appeared to guard the entrance of the easy.** 

village, with its low buttressed waUs, and its “For Heaven’s sake, Tom ! ” I said, “lie 
watm-tower of a steeple— ^there was a wretched * careful. Let me see whether it is thc^man.’* 
ruined-looking cottage, which projected so “ Come up, then,” said Tom, wh# now be- 
far into the lane that the space between it sti^ode one of the main beams and ^ve me 
> and the church was not more than eight or a handlo aid my ascent. We were Doth on 
nine feet. It struck us both at the same the levd of tlie dividing wall, and, by placing 
moment that if we could effect a lodgment our headfiT a little forward, could see every 
here, it was impossible for the man to slip portion of the neighbouring room. A miser- 
into the village without our observation. able room it was. There was a small round 

After listening for a while at the windows tablu, there were a couple of old chaii^ ; but 
and doors of the building, we concluded it utter wretchedness was the characteristic of 
was uninhabited ; gently pushing open the the cheerless and iireless apartment, 
door, we climbed a narrow stone stair-case, Tliere was a persod, appaix^ntly regardless 
and were making for a gable end window of the cold, seated at the table and reading 
which we had observed from the road, and a book. The little taper which had been 
which commanded the whole approach to lighted without any noise, was only sufficient 
the village, when we heard a voice say in a to tjirow its illumination on the features and 
whisper, as we attained the garret we were figure of the reader, and on the table at 
in search of, “ Is that you, Wuliam ? ” which she sat. They were Toasted and pallid 

We stopped for a minute or two and the features — but she was young, and very pretty ; • 
speaker’s expectation was disappointed. We or the mystery and sti^tingeness of the incident 
now placed ourselves at the window/ and threw such anr interest around her, that 1 
listened for the bUghtest sound. We remained thought so. Her dress was very scanty, 
there, listening, w a long time. Several and a shawl, wrapped closely round her 
quarters had died off into “the eternal shoulders, |)erhaps Splayed, rather than 
melodies,” far up in {he church tower, and concealed the deficiency of her clothing in 
we were just beginning to despair of seeing other respects. Suddenly we saw at the 
the object of our seormi, when Tom nudged farther end of the room a figure emerge 
me noiselessly with his elbow. from the darkness'; Tom grasped his pistol 

“ Tell ye what ! ” he whispered very softly, more firmly, and put the cock back, pre- 
“ there ’s a footstep round the corner. See ! venting it from m^ing any noise with his 
There ’s a man under the hedge looking thumb. The man stood in the doorway, as it 
up at the next window. There — he moves ! uncertain whether to enter or not. He looked 
We must be after him. Hallo ! Stop— -he for a loug time at the woman, who still con- 
crosses the lane. He ’s coming into this veiy tinned her rending ; and then silently ad- 
house I ” vaiiced. She heard his step, and lifted up her 

1 certainly did see a figure silently steal head, and looked in his face without saying a 
across the road and disappear under the door- word. Supli a face, so pale, so agitated, I 
way of the building we were in. But, we had never in my life saw. 

no light ; and we knew nothin" of the ar- “ We sliall go to-morrow,” he said ; “ I 
rangement of the rooms. Another quarter have got some money as I expected.” And 
thrown off from the old church clock, warned with these words he laid three golden guiueas 
us that the night was rapidly passing away, on the table befoicher. Still,*8he said nothing 
We had almost resolved to retrace our steps — ^but watched his countenance with her I'ps 
if possible, and get back to where we had apart. 

left our unfortunate horse, when 1 was again ' “ Tell ye what ! ” said Tom ; “ That ’s 'the 

nudged by my fried’s elbow. v money. Is that the man ? ” 

“ Tell ye what ! ” he whispered. • Some- “^1 don’t know yet, till I see his eyes.” In 
thing’s going on;” and he pointed to a feeble ithe meantime, the conversation went oh 
glimmer on the rafters of the roof above us. belom . 

The light proceeded from the next room, “I borrowed these pieces from a friend,” 
which had not been built up above Ih^height continued the man, as if in answer to the 
^ of the ceiling joisits, so tnat the roof was look she bent on him ; “a friend, I tell you. 

CDpimon to both chainber|— the adjoining one, 1 might have hhd more, but 1 would take 
. and that in which we were — ^the paitition- only three. They ore enough, to carry ns 
wall being only seven or eightifeet JSigh. We to Liverpool, and, once theic, we are sure 


v^uld have heard anything th^Vas smd, of a pass 
jmt wc listened in « vain for the slightest t West t^e 


verpool, and, once theic, we are sure 
passage to th.'3 West. Once in the 
the world is befoire us. I can woik 






,^-,r 


Maty. • We «re young— a poor man haa no 
e^nee here, but we can go to America with 
fresh hopes ^ 

And a good conscience ? said the woman, 
bi a whisper like Lady Macbeth's. 

Hie man was silent. ; At last he seemed to 
grow .angry at the steadiness of her gase. 
* Why do yon look at me in that manner ? 
I tell you we shall start to-morrow.” 

“ An^.the money ? ” said the woman. 

I will send it back to my Mend from 
whom I borrowed it, out of my first earnings. 

. I took only three, in case it should incommode 
r him to lend me more.” • 

“ I must see that Mend myself,” said Mary, 
“ before I touch the money.” 

** Tell ye what ! Is it the man ? ” again 
asked Tom. 

Hush ! ” I said ; “ let us listen.” 

"I recognised a friend of mine in one of 
the clerks in the Melfield Bank. I give you 
my word I got the coins from him.” 

« Tell ye what ! IJe confesses,” said Tom ; 
“ let us spring on him by surprise — on ugly 
ruffian as ever I saw ! ” 

“And with that sum,” he continued, “see 
what we can do. It will relieve us from our 
distress, wbicli \ik& come upon us — Mary, yon 
know I speak the truth in this — ^from no other 
i^ult of mine than too much confidence in a 
treacherous friend. I can’t ^ee you starve. 
I can’t see the baby reduced from our com- 
fortable keeping to He on straw at the end 
of a barn like this. I Ciin’t do it — I won’t ! ” 
he went on, getting more impassioned in his 
words. “ At whatever cost, I give you 
a chance of comfort and independence.” 

“ And peace of mind ? ” repliedlkl ary. “ Oh, 
William, I must tel^ you wnat terrible fears 
have been in my heart, all this dreary night, 
during your absence ; I have reiwl, am', prayed, 
and turned for comfort to Heaven. Oh, 
William, give the money back to your friend 
— I say nothing about the loan — ^tie it back ; 
1 can’t look at it! Let us starve — let us 
die, if it must be so— but take that money 
away.” • 

Tom Huddle gently put down the jjock of 
his pistol, and ran the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes. 

“ Let us trust, William,” the woman went 
^ on. “and deliveiunce will be found. The 
weather is very cold,” she added. “There 
seems no visible hope ; but I cannot altogether 
despair at this time of the year, lliis barn 
is not more humble than the manger at Beth- 
lehem, which I have been reading about all 
night.” • 

^ At this moment, a great clang of bells 
pealed from the old church tower; it wa^ 
so near that it shook the rafters on which 
we sat, and filled all the room with the sharp 
ringing sound. “ Hark ! ” cried the man, 
startled, “ What’s that ? ” — “ It is Christmas 
morning,” said the woman. “ Ah, William, 
Williaia, what a dilferent spirit we should 
welcome it with ; in what a diffierAat spirit 


we haiie welcomed h;, smny and 

happy time!” \ '^-'5 

He listened for a moment or two to tho:" 
bells. Then he sank on his. knees, ai^put ' 
his head on her lap ; and there was permoi 
silence except the Christmas music. 
ye what ! ” said Tom. “ I remember we) 
always sang a hymn at this hour, in mr 
father’s house. Let us be wouldnx 

disturb these people for a thousand guineas ” 

Some little noise was made by our pi^pa* 
rations to descend. The m^n looked up, 
while the woman still continued absorbed m 
prayer. . My head fraB just on the levd of 
the wall. Our eyes met. They were the 
same that had fished so wil^ when the 
pistol woB fired from the gig. We continued 
our descent. The man rose quietly &om Ms 
knees, and put his finger to^ lip. When 
we got down stairs be was waiting for t&s at 
the door. “Not before Acr,” he said. “I 
would spare her the sight, if 1 could. 1 am 
guilty of the robbeiy, but I wouldn’t have 
harmed you, sir. The pistol went offi the 
moment I put my hand upon it. For Gk>d’s 
sake tell her' of it gently, when you have 
taken me away ! ” 

“ Tell ye what ! ” said Tom Buddie— whose 
belligerent feelings had entirely disappeared — 
“the pistol was my mistake, and it’s all a 
mistake together. Come to my friend and 
me, at the Bank, the day after to-morrow 
and — tell ye what ! — ^the sharp wind brings 
water to my eyes— weill manage to lend you 
some more.” 

So, the bells still rang clear in the midnight 
air ; and our drive home through the fixity 
lanes was the pleasantest drive we ever had in 
oiir lives. 

I 

the chabwomaits story. 

A FEnsoN is flustered by being had up into 
the dining-room for to drink merry Christ- 
mases and them (though wishing, I am sure, 
to every party present as many as would be 
agreeable to their own selves), and it an’t easy 
lightly to remember at a moment’s notice 


wbkt a person did see in the ghostly way. 
Indeed I never seen notMng myself, it being 
Thomas which did so— and Ae heard it. 
Hows’ever, the account of it having been 
seemingly carried to the youngladies by Nurse, 
and they wishing to know it aU correct, it 
were as } will now mention. 

I was cook to Alderman Playford when he 
died A suddenly ; and very handsome 
mourning we servants had, though 1 ’m Only 
a hard-workiug charwoman now. 

The«Alderman kept up two establiidiments ; 
his town-house at Hewoester, for the sake vie 
the business, and his country-house at Browu^ 
ham, five or six milbs off. I. was at Brown- 
ham, and«I liked that the l^t because th# 
young ladies liked it best ; they were 
ladies, they were. We jiad everything 
fortable there i X may say grahd : gordenai 
♦ • # i> * 


f .;‘iw v';' ' A soma) Of S3!oii^' sf 'ihs oHitora£i8''iiia'' , 
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j Ikm wa«, «&d dih-poada, a brewery^ and a aomeiliiag about bia feelings; butbevas jus( 
daii]?:, bwdes stables sad that, liattsiiy too, as usual When the kitd^n clock poiiited tc 
tbe JUdarman spent most of bis time there, a quarter to tvrelve, 1 took up my candl^ fuid 
l% 0 !maii^ the coachman, used to drive him says, ^Oood ni^ht, Thomas, I’m going tc 
batd^wara and forwards when he had to ^ bed.” — ‘‘Good night, cook,” says he; “Fll 
to Bewoester ; where he sometimes slept, if clear away the lames* supper-thin^ oiit 
:tdiei^ was anything pax^^lar going on in the of the dining-room, and then I *21 go .to bed^ 
Aldermen’s Boom, or if there was a Ward too, for I’m tired,” says he. 

Bleetlon coming on ; for the Alderman, you 1 hadn’t been upstairs more than a qua^i 
know, was a great electioneerer. But Thomas of an liour, and hadn’t finished undressing, 
ulways cameliooieto us ; when the Alderman before 1 heard some one tapping ^t my door, 
slept at Deweester, he returned to Brownham “ Who *s that ? ” says I, in a fright. — 
for the sake of protection to os females, and “ That’s me, cook,” says Thomas, “ I want to 
to attend to the things. speak *to you.” — 1 couldn’t think what he 

jN'ow the Alderman had had a paral^ic wanted to say ; he ’d had plenty of time to 
stroke some years before ; and, ever since say anything particular, but I little thought 
^en, though he got quite over it, he had a he *d seen the Widow Bogers that very after- 
veiy curious step, and one of his shoes made noon. So I dressed myself, and came out 
a queer creaking noise, not like any other into the passage, and there stood Thomas 
noise as ever I heard. A a he used to be looking more serious than I. ’d ever seen liini 
coming down the front gravel walk, or going at church. “ Come ^lown stairs, cook,” says 
fiiwm one part of the house to another — be, “ I *ve something to tell you so solemn- 
It was a large, old-fashioned, red brick house, like that I couldn’t think what could be the 
it was— his shoe went “ Creak !• creak ! ” matter. 

so that you could tell exactly where he We went into the kitchen. I made up the 
without seeing him. He didn’t walk fire a little, and sat down by it. Thomi^ took 
l^yy,.and he didn’t walk quick ; and, long a seat on the other side. He behaved just as 
before he came in sight, you knew hfe was if he ’d been at a funeral. ** Cook,” says he, 
a coming by the noise of his creaking shoe, “ I ’ni sure you ’ll hear of something soon.” — 
though you couldn’t liardly hear the sound “ Lor, Thomas ” says I, ” what should I hear 
of his footsteps. I *ve heard many and many of?” — “Why,” says be, “you’ll find the 
a creaking dioe, but I never hear one creak Alderman is dead.” — “ Dead I ” says 1, “ that’s 
like that. very shocking ! ” 

Thomas and me wsA veiy good friends. I “ It isn’t half so shocking a\3 what 1 have just 

thought he ’d meant more by it than he did, heard. Cook,” says he, m a hollow tone of 
though I don’t believe, even now, that *twas voice, “ Cook, I Imve just heard the Alder- 
all cupboard love, though certainly some of it niau’s ghos|, and I’m sure we shall never see 
was. Who can tell ediat might have hap- him any more alive ! When I went to clear 
pened, if lie hadn’t married the Widow away the ladier*' suppen things in the diuinp 
lagers, that everybody said was left so well, room, I found a glass full of punch standing in 
when ahe wasn’t ? Poor Thomas * IJie day the middle of the tray. You know that’s Iho 
after his wedding wa§ a sad day for him ; he way they often do, when I come home wet after 
having gone and done it, past looking liek. driving the Aldeimian” — (for they were real 
But we was always good friends at Brownham, ladies; it would have been too familiar-like 
iis fellow-servants ought to be. I was mistress to say, Thomas, here’s a glass of punch for 
in the kitchen ; and he didn’t fare the worse you) — “ aiui I was just going to drink it off 
for that. to the Alderman’s health, when I heard the 

One evening he’d comeback from drivingthe hall-door open, and creak! creak! creak! 
Alderman to Deweester, and he was to go and came the sound of his footsteps across the 
fetch him in the afternoon next day. The night hall. 1 did not at the moment think it 
was wet and mug^, with a gusty wind. As Btr;inge he should come back to Brownham so 
we sat in the kitchen, we ooiud hear the rain late, and so X sets down the punch, and iqjcee 
beat agamst the outside shutters, and the up a candle, and runs out of the room, to shov/ 
water i>our from the spouts on the roof. The him a light. I could see nothing at all ; but 
wind pufied and blew, like a man inu passion, master’s footsteps passed me, and went creak I 
IS if it were whirling roujpd and roeuid the cre!hk! creak! up the stairs. I fDllowed them 
house, to trv and find a place to get in at. .to tlie first landing-place, but still 1 could see 
Thomas him taken off liis wet leggings and no Alderman, nor nothing. I cries out ‘Good 
things^ and put on his iu-door ones, and we Gk)d, sir, where are you ? Don’t do this ! * < I 
all £it chatting round the kiteh^ a little* stopped and listened ; not a sound but the 
^ later thaa usu^ We heard the young ladies creak ! creak ! creak ! The footstejia went 
go up S^drs to bed, and |^hen the other maids up to his room-door ; I heard the door open 
weatiiip to bed too, leaving Thomas and me a and shut, and then I heard nothing more. 
Hiittle to,purselves. o < But, cook, the doors aro all barred and locked 

So we went on talking and talking about for the night, and how could the Alderman 
^ ithe family, ani aboeit the neighbours, and 1 get intq the house ? As sure as you're alive, 
; ' Uiqpghtt tha]^ perhaps, Thmuas yould say^ rve heard his ^host !” 






m 'mis’ 


kn(^w it* We eat up aU night to be ready and he said, ^ weil^ vhy do you go ^^pbigv : 
^orthe news when it came trom Bewcester. there T* and he pretended ^at 1 ma^ e^; .: 
Sarly next morning a moiBenger arrived, great fuaa about nothing; Ilmowhedid nol. 
rhomas let him in; and^^^ore^ he b>ld us really think so, but wanted to get rid, of 
what had Inetigbt him to Brownham, Thomas italL I know it, beeause he was m kind 
said to him, " Alderman Playlbrd is dead/' always, and so nimry when X got well again; 
The messeDgmr was astonished, as well he and went to play with the rest. And then, I 
might be, aim said ^ Lor, how could yot&know was pleased, and thought I must have bawt 
that ? ^ He died last night,'’ said Thomas, cross, to have thought the things 1 had ; and 

‘^as the clock was striking twelve, and I heard so we never explained. If we had, it might 
his foobftep cross the ball, and go up the stair- have saved a great deal that happened afto- 
case. The Alderman’s step is like nobody wards. I am sure I wish we hi^. 
else’s, and 1 knew by that he <mu8t be When Charl^ came, he was a good deal 
dead.” . behind me — ^being a year younger, and never 

And wishing we may all live happy ever having been to school. 1 used to think I 
afterwards ! could keep a-head of all but three boys in 

s class ; and I used to try, hard, to keep 

THE DEAF PLAYMATE’S STORY. a^bead of them. But, after a time, I began 

to go down. 1 used to learn my lessons as 

I don’t know how, you have all managed, hard os ever; still, somehow the boys wei'e 
or what you have been telling. 1 have beeu quicker in answering, and half-a-doxen of 
thinking all this time, what 1 could tell that them used to get my place, before I knew 
w^as interesting ; and I don’t know anything what it was all about^ Dr. Owen saw me. 
very particular that has happened to me, one daV, near the bottom of tlie class ; mnl 
except all about Charley Felkin, and why he he said he never saw me there before ; and 
has asked me to go and stay there. 1 will the usher said 1 was stupid ; and the Doctor 
tell you tliat ^ory, if you like. Siiid, then I must be idle. And the boys said 

You know Charley is a year younger than so too, and gave me nicknames al)out it ; I evef . 

I am, and I had been at Dr. Owen’s a year ’ tb<iught so myself, too, and I was very ntiser- 
when he came. He was tB be in myiTOom ; able. Charley got into our class before I got- 
and ho did not know anything about school ; , out of it ; and indeed 1 never did get out of 
and he wjih younger, and uncomfortable at.it. 1 believe his father and mother used to 
fii-at ; and altogether, he fell to my shai*e ; hold me up to h^ — tor he might easily 
and so we saw a great deal of each other, speak well of me while he w^is fond ol me. 
lie soon cheered up, and could stand his At least, he seemed bent upon getting above 
ground ; and we were great friends. He me in class. I did try hard against that ; and 
soon got to like play, and l^t otf moping ; | be saw it, and tried his utmost. I could not 
ami we used to^talk a great deal in wet | like him much then. J dare say I was very 
weather, and out on long walks. Our best ill-tempered, and that put him out. After I 
talks, though, were after vre were gone to had tried till I was sick, to learn my lesson 
bed. I was not deaf then; and we used to peffect, and then to answer questions, Charley 
have such talks about home, and ghosts, and would get the bettc»r of me ; and then he 
all sorts of things; and nobody ever •over- would tiiumph over me. I did not like ttv 
heard us that we Know of, but once ; and theii fight him, because he could not liave stood up 
we got nothing worse than a tremendous rap against me ; and besides, it vm^all true— ho 
at the door, and tlio Doctor bidding us go to did beat nib at lessons. So we%sed to go to 
sleep directly. ^ bed without speaking. We had quite left 

Well ; we went on, juSt so, fora good while, off telling stbxies at night, some time belbrt:. 
till I began to have the ear-ache. At first, One morning, CSiarley said, when we got np, 
Charley was very kind to nie. I remember that I was the most sulky fellow he ever saw. 
^his asking me, once, to lean my head on his I had been afraid, lately, that I tm growing 
shoulder, and his keeping my head warm till rather sulky, but I did not know of any 
the pain got better ; and he sat quite still the particular reason that he had for 
whole time. But perhaps ho got tired ; or just tjjien (though he had a reasoi^ as I found 
don’t know — ^perhaps I grew ovosa. I out afterwards). So, I told him what i 
used to try not; but sometimes the pain was thofight — that* be had grown veiy unkizni, 
so bad, and lasted so long, that 1 used to and that I would not bear v^ith it if he did 
wish 1 was dead ; and 1 dare say I*might be not behave as he used to do. He said thift 
cross enough then, or dismal, which l^ys wbpnever he tried to do so, 1 sulked. ' I did 
like worse. Cbaidey used to seem not to not know, then, '^at reason he had to |p^y. 
believe there was anything the matter with that, nor what this waa all al>out. The 
me. I used to climb up the apple-tree, and was, he had felt uucoinfortable, the night’^ 
get on tlie w^all, and pretend to be asleep, to beforq, about something m his behavicimr tc.'^ 
get out of their way ; and then the b^ used me, and he* had whispeiw to me, to ask uio/ 
to come running that way, and say/* Hutitoty to forgive him. It was quite dark, t 
Dumptv gat ou the wall and cme day wnen never neard him : de asked me 
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. i^i^;to him ; but 1 never stirred, of jeourse , 
^ and no wonder be supposed I was sulking] 
But all Ibis is very diszigreeable ; luid so I 
will go on to other things. 

Mrs. Owen was in tlie orcliiurd one day, and 
ihe chanced to look ovei* the hedge, and she 
saw me lying on my face on the ground. I 
used often to be so then, for 1 was stupid at 
pUy, where there was any calling out, and 
the boys used to make game of me. Mrs. 
Owen told the Doctor, and the Doctor said 
there must be something wrong, and he 
" should be better satisfied if. Ihratt, the 
surgeon, saw me. Mr. Pratt found out that 
1 was deaf, though he could not tell what was 
the matter with my ears. He would have 
put on blisters, ^nd 1 don't know what else ; 
out the Doctor said it was so near the holi- 
days, I had better wait till I got home. There 
was an end to taking places, however. The 
Doctor told them all, that it was clear now 
why I had seemed to go back so much ; and 
that he reproached himself^ and wondered at 
everybody — that the reason had not been 
foupd out before. The top of the dlass was 
nearest to the usher, or the Doctor, when he 
heard us ; and I was to stand there always, 
and not take places with the rest. After 
that I heard the usher very well, and got on 
£tfsin. And after that, the boys, and par- 
ticularly Charley, were kinder again ; add if 
I had been good-tempered, I dare say all 
would have gone right. But, somehow, every- 
thing seemed to go wrong and be uncomfort- 
able, wherever I might oe, and I was always 
long^g to be somewhere else. 1 was longing 
now for the holidays. I dare say every boy 
was longing for the holidays ; but 1 was par- 
ticularly, because everything at home was 
so bright, and distinct, and cheerful, compared 
with school, that half-year. Everybody 
seemed to have got to speak thick <^aud 
low ; most of. the birds seemed to have gone 
away ; and this made mo long more to see 
my turtle-doves, which Peggy had promised 
to take care of for me. Even the church-bell 
seemed as if it was muffled ; and when the 
organ placed, there were great gara in the 
mninc, which was so spoiled that 1 used to 
thmk I had rather there had been no music 
at all But all this is disagreeable too ; so 1 
will go on about Charley. 

Hia &ther and mother asked me to go 
home with him, to stay for a week ; and father 
said 1 might ; so 1 went— and I never was so 
tuxcomfbx^ble in my life. 1 did not hear 
what they said to othcEC, unless 1* was 
quite in , the middle of them, and 1 knew 1 
looked stupid* when they were all laughing, 
and I did not know what it was about. 1 
was sure that Charley's sisters were quizzing 
nfe, — ^iCate particularly. I felt alwaw as if 
everybody .was looldng at me ; and I know 
th^ talked about 'bae sometimes. I ^ow it 
be^ise I heard, something that*Mr8.^elkin 
one day, when there was a noise in the . 
bail ^e spoke ISud without knowing 


it. I heard her say, " He never t6id,us the 

f oor child was deaf." T don’t know why, but 
could not bear this. And, after that, some 
of them were always te4ing nie things in a 
loud voice, so that everybody turned and 
looked at me; and then I made a mistake 
sometimes about what they told mo ; aqd one 
mistake was so ridiculous that 1 saw Kate 
turn her back to laugh, and she laughed for 
ever so long after. Altogether, I cqpld not 
bear it, and so I ran away. It was all very 
silly of me, and I knowl was very ill-tempei'ed, 
and 1 know how Mr. and Mrs. Felkin must 
have found themselves mistaken about me, 
as a friend for Charley ; but I did not see 
any use in staying longer, just to be pitied 
and laughed at, without doing any good to 
anybody ; so I ran away at the eqd of^three 
days. I did so long to come home; for I 
never had any doubt that everything would 
be comfortable at home. I knew where the 
coach passed, — a mile and a half from Mr. 
Felkin^a, — ^very early in tlie morning, and I 
got out of the study wiudow ran. 

Nobody was up, though, and I need not have 
been afraid. 1 had to ask the gardener for 
the key of the back gate, and he threw it to 
me from his window. When 5 was outdde, I 
called to him to bid him ask Charley to send 
my things after me to my father’s house. By 
the rc»ad-side, thlre was a pond, under a high 
hedge, and with some dark trees bending 
over it. It just came into my head to drown 
myself there, and I should out of every 
body’s w^, and all this trouble would be ait 
an end. But ah ! when I saw our church- 
steeple, I was happy ! When I saw our 
own gate, I \»hougUt I should go on to be 

tut I diil noc. It wiis all over directly. I 
could not hejir what my mother whispered 
when she kissed me ; and all their voices 
were confused and everything else seemed 
to have grown still and dull. I might have 
known ail that ; but somehow I did not ex- 
pect it. I had been vexed that the Felkius 
called me de&f ; and now I was hurt at the 
way in which my brothers and sisters used to 
find fauTt with me for not hearing things. 
Ned said once “ none are so deaf as those 
that won’t hear ; ’’ and my mother told me, 
every day, that it was inattention ; that if 
were not so absent, I should hear as much as 
anybody else. I don’t tliink I was absent. I 
know I used to long and to tiy to hear till 1 
could ^ot help crying ; and then I ran and 
bolted myself into my own room. I think I 
must have been half crazy then, nidging by 
what I Hid to my turtle-doves. Peg^ nad 
taken very good care of them ; ana they 
sofiu knew me again, and used to perch on 
my head and my shoulder, as if I had never 
b^n away. Bat their cooing was not the 
least like what it used to be. ' I could not 
hear it at all, unless I put my head against 
the *cage. I could hear some other birds very 
well ; BO I iTancied it must somehow be tisi 






fkttlt 1>f the dov^ that they would not ooq^to 
me. One* day 1 took one of them out of the 
cage, and coaxed her at first, and tried every 
way ; and at last 1 squeeiisd her throat a 
little. I suppose I got desperate because she 
would not coo as 1 wanted ; and I killed her 
— ^broke her neck. You all remember about 
that — How I was punished, and so on ; but 
liobofly knew how miserable I was. I will 
not say^ any more about that : and I would 
not haveimentioned it but for what it led to. 

The first thing that it led to, was, that the 
whole family were, a way, afraid of me. 
The girls used to slink away from me ; and 
never let me play with the baby — as if I should 
strangle that ! I used to pretend not to care 
for being punished ; and I know T behaved 
horriSly. One thing was — a very disagreeable 
thing — ^that I found father and mother did 
not know every thing. Till now, I had 
always thought they did : but, now, they did 
not know me at all ; and that was no great 
wonder, behaving as I did then. But they 
used to advise things that were impossible. 
They used to desire me to ask always what 
everybody said : but we used to pass, every 
Sunoay, the tombstone of old Miss Chapman ; 
and I i-emembered how it used to be when 
anybody saw her coming in at the gate. They 
used to cry out 0 dear, here comes JSdias 
Chapman! What shall we dol She will 
stay till dinner time, and we shall not get 
back our voices Jbr a week. Well ! don’t tell 
her all she asks for. She is never satisfied. 
I^ally it is a most dreadful bore,” and so on, | 
till she was at the room door. This was| 
because she vsoM know everything. that| 
everybody said. I could not bear to be 
like her ; and I *could not bear now to 
think how we all used to complain of her. It 
was onl}^ from a sort of feeling then that I 
did not do what my father and mother told 
me, and that I was sure they did not under- 
stand about it : but now, I see why, and «o 
do they. One can’t tell what is worth re- 
peating and what is not. If one mever asks, 
somebody always tells what it is best to tell ; 
but if one is always asking and teasing, 
people must get as tired of one as we were of 
poor Miss Chapman. * 

So, 1 had to get on all alone. 1 used to read 
Itf acomer, great part of the day ; and I used 
to walk by m}^elf — long walks ovex the com- 
mon, while the others used to go together to 
the meadows, or through the lanes. • My 
father commanded me to go with the rest ; 
and then 1 used to get another ramble by my- 
self. There was^ a pond ou the comihon, so 
far like that one in the lane 1 spoke of, that 
it put me in mind of what I mentioned. \ 
used to sit and look into the pond and throw 
stones in. I began to fancy, npw, that 1 
should be happier when 1 got back to school 
again. It was very silly when I had once 
been so disappointed about home ; but, 1 
suppose everybody is always h<pping for 
• something or other-;aDd 1 did not know 


" 

what else to hope* But I ke^ getting ■ 
disagreeable tiimgs and forgettmg Clmnev. ; ^ 

.One night when the elder ones were Just '' 
thinking of going to bed, 1 came down in my 
I night-clothes, walking in my sleep with my 
i eyes wide open. The stone hall, so cold to my 
bare feet, awoke me ; but yet I could not have 
been quite awake, for I went into the kitchen 
instead of up to bed again, and 1 remember 
very little about that night. They say I 
stared at the candles the whole time ; but I 
remember Dr. JElobinson being there. I sel- 
dom slept weU then. I was always dreaming 
and starting, — dreaming of all sorts of music, 
and of hearing the wind, and people talking ; 
and then of all sorts of trouble from not being 
able to hear anybody ; and it always endeq 
with a quarrel with Cliarley, and my knocking 
him down. But my mother knew nothing of 
this, and she was as fri^tened that night as 
if I had been crazy. The Doctor advised 
them to send me to^ school again for one half- 
year, and see how I got on after some ex- 
perimente had been tried* with my ears. But 
1 want to get on about Charley. 

Charley arrived at school, two hours after 
me. He seemed not to like to shake hands, 
and* he walked away directly. I saw he did 
not mean to be friends'; and I supposed he 
felt ^lis father’s house insulted by my running 
away. But, 1 did not know all the reason he 
had, — ^neither then, nor for some time after. 
When we became friends again, I found that 
Kate had seen how Curt 1 was at her laugh- 
ing at me, and that she was so sorry that she 
went up to my room-door several times, and 
knocked, and begged that 1 would forgive 
her; or that I would open mv door, and 
speak to her, at least. She knocked so loud 
that she never doubted my hearing her ; but 
I never did, and the next thing was that 1 
ran away. Of course, Charley could not 
forgive this ; he was my great enemy now. 
In school, he beat me, of course; every 
body might do that : but 1 had a chance 
in things that were not done in class,— 
such as the I.<atiu essay for a prize, for 
instance. Charley was bent upon getting 
that prize, and he thought he should, be- 
cause, though he was younger than 1, he 
I was a good deal before me in schooL 
However, I got the prize ; and some of the 
boys said it was a shame. They thought it 
was through favour, because I had grown 
stupid. TThev said so, and Cliarley said so ; and 
he prtrvoked me all he could^ — ^more On Kate’s 
account than his own, though, 9s he told me 
afterwards. One day, he insulted me so id 
the play-grouud, that I knocked him dowu 
There was no reason why I should not now ^ ' 
for he had grown very much, and was as 
strong as 1 had# ever been, whye I was 
nothing ^ke so strong as 1 Wi been, or aa 1 
am now^ Th8 moment he was up, he flew at 
me in the greatest rage that everyou^QM^! ^ 
I was the same : and vS were hurt enough, I 
can teli jgu, — ^ljoth*:of titf, — so m,ac!^||^^at* 
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Mtu Owm to see tis ia our own r6<nut 
(for m the eaaue room thisiudf^year). 

Wed^ tiot traut to tell her anythiug, or to 
eoem Winakeaparty. Bat she eomehow foaxHl 
out that I felt very lonely, and was veiy tm* 
liUf^. 1 am eure it was her doing that the 
mr, eonsiderate, wise Doctor was so kind to 
ne when 1 went into the school again,— ^being 
kind to Charley too. He asked me, 
' .mie afternoon, to go fora drive with him in his 
gig. The reason he gave was, that his Imsi- 
ness took him near the place where my hither 
and he used to go to s^ool together ; but 1 
believe it was more that we might have a 
long talk, ail by ourselves. 

We talked a good deal about some of the 
fine old heroes, and then about some of the 
tnar^rrs ; and he said, what to be sure is true, 
that it k an advantage for any one to know 
dkarly, from beginning to end, what his 
herokm k to be about, &at he mavarm him- 
self with courage and patience, and be secure 
agfdnst sunrises. 1 began thinking of my- 
sdf ; but I did not suppose he did, till it 
came out by degrees: He thought that deafness 
and blindness were harder to l^ar than almost 
anything. He called them calamities. 1 
can’t tefi you all he said : he never meant 
that I should : but he told me the very worst ; 
and ha said that he did it on purpose. »He 
told me what a hopeless case he believed mine 
to be, and what it would cut me off from ; 
but, he said that nothing of the sort could cut a 
person off from being a%ro, and here was the 
' way wide open for me : not for the fame of it, 
tmt for the thing itself. 1 wondered that 1 
had never thou^t of all that before ; but I 
don’t think I shall ever forget it. 

Well ! When we came back, there was 
Charley loitering about, — ^looking for us, 
clearly. He asked me whether we should be 
friends. 1 was very willing, of course : and 
it was still an hour to supper ; so we went 
and sat on the wall under i^le-tree, and 
talked over everything. There, we found how 
much we had b^h been mktabsn, and that 
we did not really hate one another at all 
Ever since that, I have liked him better than 
ever I did befoi^ and that is saying a great 
deal He never triumphs over me now ; and 
he telk me fffby thii^ Srday that he never 
used to think of. He says 1 used to look as 
if I did not like to be spoken to ; but that 1 
have chipped up wonderihlly. And 1 know 
that he has given up hk cremt and hk plea- 
ettre^ many a time, to help xga* ai^d to stay by 
me. He wil^ not have that trouble at school 
agahe^ as 1 am not going badk i but 1 know 
imw it will be at Charl^’a home, this time. I 

S ew it, by hk sayir^ that Ksie willliever 
Lgh at me again, t believe she might, for 
that mattir. At lea^ 1 think. I could stand 
most people’s iitimhing, now. Father and 
mbther, and eveiybody, know that t|ie whole 
thlpg k quite altered now, and that Chairley 
and I ^nSOl never quotrel again. 1 shall not 
‘ ttush^aj (&om th^ hopse again,— i\or &om 


any >ther house. Itk so much better to 
thmgs in the ‘ffuje i How you all^ nod, «kd 
agree with me ! 


THE GUEST’S STOEY. 

About twenty years ago, 1 was ortieleil 
clerk in the smml seaport town of Muddlie- 
borough, half rural, half fishing, with a small 
remains of once profitable smogglingfand a 
few reminiscences of successful privot^riug, to 
which one street and several pubUc-hooses 
owed tlmir foundatiion. The rector, the 
banker, we lawyer — my master, who had the 
tin cases df h^f the county, in the dusty 
dining-room that formed hk office — ^the 
doctor, and the owner of the two brijp and a 
schooner which composed the mercantile^vy, 
were the acknowledged heads of our town. 

It was a moot point whether the banker or 
my master, the law^'er,Ver€ the greater man. 
The banker, Isaac Berawby, was supposed to 
be of boundless wealth ; it was l>efore the 
time of Joint-stock Banks, and there was not 
a farmer or a fisherman who did not prefer' 
Scrawby’s torn, dingy notes, to the newest 
Bank of England. His paper was the stock 
of canvas bags, and was hoarded away in old 
women’s worsted stockings^ as was plainly 
showji when he estopped payment in the first 
crisis after Peel’s Bill, and mid tlrree shillings 
in the pound. But tlieu, La wye*- Closeleigh, 
my master, besides being able to lend every- 
body money, knew all tbe*^Becrets of the 
county, and had a hand in everything — 
except the births, which he left to the do^r. 

There werq> three or four clerks who jog- 
trotted through the business. Old doseleigh 
generally wore a green coat with gilt basket 
buttons : bieeches, and top-boots ; seldom sat 
down or took up a pen except to write a 
letter to a great client ; but held audiences 
on piarket days, and gave advice, and took 
mstructions at coverside in the hunting 
season. 

As a large premium had been paid with 
me, of course 1 did nothing ; an attempt was 
made while I was yet green, by old Foumart, 
the common law clerk, to induce me to 
serve writs; but, that having failed, I was 
left to take care of one of the rooms of the 
deserted mansion which formed our office 
and to entertain the clients who were shown 
in to wait their turn. 

Dujness and respectability were the ebarao- 
terklics of our town. We had few poor, or 
i(we had, we never heard much about them, 
l^e same people went through the same duties 
and the same serious amusements, all the year . 
round. The commencement of the fishing 
season, and the annual fair, were oivonly events. 
There were no fortunes made or lost. Smug- 
glingiUnder the modern arrangem^tahad 
Gome too hazardous and low for respectable 
people to venture on, although there were 
strange stories a^oat, as to the adventures of 
fathers of the* present generatioiu 
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regions where industry was more aethra, la coat displayed &*%}tly; respeetalalelman ; &im . 
a word, ^ our town ’* was the quietest, head to foot he raueWed the advantage -if 
{sleepiest collection of plodding, sayiiig, non- being on good ei^it with the best tradesm^ 
iipecYilating folks, whose utmost efl^rts and yet he own^ no masteiK; He Wan to 
enabled them to keep the town-pump in give up carrying messages, ezeept &r Ihe 
repair; and the roof of the town-hall water- “ fust of the quality ; ” Had sr staff of hoys, to j 
tight ; who could never be induced to n^e whom he gaveordem; and, when out on a 

money enough to build a much needed pier, shooting party, carried a capital gun — the 
or to rdhiit uie town dues, in older to induce property of a sporting publican— with the 
a steambsiit^reoent innovation which paned air of one who came out purely for healthy 
our port— to ea-ll in and open up competition exercise, and sport ; and not the ieast^Hke ^le 
with the dow sailing coasters on which we half-starved ragged creature who had oeen toe. 
were dependent for communicatiop with the happy to sleep m a bam, and accept a plaite 
next town. of broken meat. 

Into this English Sleepy Hollow, there But, the favour in which Peter wiui h^ 
came one day— whether by land or water, in was not confined to our fiportsmexi ; he seemed, 
a fishing-boat, or on his sturdy legs, never equally taken into the confidence of those who 
was known— a tall, thin, pale, bronzed, never handled a gun or tlirew a fly. He 
Holdier-like looking man, between forty and began With the smallest tradesunen, hut 
fitly years of age : with one hand, aid an grew daily more indispensoble to our most 
iron liook screwed on a wooden block where topping shopkeefiei's. Mr. Tammy, the draper 
Ills other sliould have been ; scantily dressed in the market-place, who always wore a 
in a half-soiled, half gamekeeper suit. white crtlvat and ramps, was seen walking 

A party, including the parson, the doctor, in his garden with Peter for an hour one . 
and my maabi'r, Mr. Closeleigh, were going out evening, by Miss Spark, who peeped through 
shooting ovei acfamons woodcock cover, i'lud a hole in the garden door ; and she declared , 
were lamenting aloud the absence of old Piiil that Peter at parting |)att^ Tammy on the 
Snare— the best beater in the county— when back — ^yet he was churchwarden that year ! 
the one-anned man offered Ma services„^n a Tlds^story was at first disbelieved, although 
manner so neat, civil, and respectful, that, it was remarked that Peter’s improvement 
although there was a slight taste of brogue in hosiery dated from that garden walk, 
in his accent, ajd ours vras a county where Soon aflemards, Kqjine, our head chemist 
wandering Iruhmeii were not held in much and druggist, a great orator at parish meet^ 
fiivour, they were accepted, A long hazel ings, and a scientific authority, was observed 
wjind was soon in his hand ; and, before the! by his errand-boy studying geography, with 
<lay was over, it was universully aoknow- a large map before him : over whidi PetOT’s 
lodged that one-handed Peter was the best u’ou hook travelled with great rapidity, 
beater, and the moSt amusing handy fellow, From that time, the whole town seemed 
that any of the party had ever known, seized with a rage for refreshing its geogra- 
According to his story, he was a pensioned phicjd studies. Spain and Portugal were the 
soldier procee(fing to visit a relation whom he special localities in favour ; the demand for 
hoped to ^d well settled at a town a hundred racks on the Peninsular War became great 
miles to the north. A glass of grog opened at the circulating library ; and the bookseller 
his mouth, and he related with great tact a in the market received orders for not less 
lew of his adventures. • than three Portuguese dictionaries in cme 

From tiiat day, Peter became the odd-man week. 

the town, and every one wondered flow we As for Peter, he became a lion of the firs^ - 
had done so long without so useful a per- magnitude. He breakfasted vdth Smoker, 
sonage. He carried letters, he •cleaned guns, the sporting publican— dined with Tiles the 
he manufiustured files for fishing, he doctOTed shoemaker— took tea with Jolly the butdher 
d^s, he brought the messages of wives — —supped with Kinine the dru^^t— said 
wrapped in a droll envelope of hia own— to held chats with Smooth the^ barber, and Mr. 
dilatory husbands delaying at clifb dinners ; doseleiffh himself Ostaasibly, he was asked 
he took the place of the doctor’s boy^and to relafe the stories of his otmpqgns, 
the lawyer’s, too ; was always ready with a which - he did with unction ; muL 

grave face and a droll answer ; was never strangely enot^h, people never ^eemed tiled 
tired, and seldom in a hurry. He walked in of hearing of Peter’s marches, Peter’s battleSi 
and out of all houses like a tame cat^ and and how Peter ‘ lost his hand. It was re^ 
made a capital living, as all people do whd markU by the cnriotts,^ that thm battkiii 
mani^e to become the indispensable solvers stories always ended in Peter’s being taken 
of difiiculties. myiteriously into t some pafikir or 

In a Y&cj short time Peter had emerged, a*garaei^ ^there to whisper Yor an hour 4^ 
very butterfly, from the grub or chrysaJis two witl^ the Head of tlie house over a 
state. The ragged shootiug-jacket was db-laod strong ‘roters; though no one ^ 

coixled for a green coat of loose* fit andisaw Peter the worse for liquor. No, Petsr 
* %•***• * 
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^#a3fN9 weix^ h imbibe silenoe wiiih bis 

leaotgil^ ill 4 pite of veiy Tigorous at- 
tempte at ngsteiy, it began to be wbiimered 
about^ that fetervas the owner of a vamable 

ooneeming a treasure burled in the 
wars, Feople not yet in his confidence pooh- 
/))Oohed the idea, and yet Peter’s friends in* 
. ' reased in number daily. 

For my own part, I had not yet arrived at 
he money-hunting age; my heart was then 
aU upon horses and dogs, embroidered waist- 
coats, a;^ Albanian fkicy dresses : with some 
dreams of Gulnares and Medoras, and 
pretty Annie Blondie, the rector’s daughter. 
A hidden treasure did not excite me to desire 
Ik Peter’s ]mtronage, nearly so much as his skill 
ill di’essing a Mayfly. As it happened, my 
passion for fishing let me into the secret 
which had been travelling up and down the 
best streets of our town. 

One fine summer’s evening 1 had been 
tiying all I knew, without success, to inveigle 
a great four jjound trout, who kept lazily 
rismg and sinl^g at tlie far side of a deep 
pool, under the overhanging roots of a gnarled 
wUlow-tree ; when Peter, stealing with his 
qtdet lengthy stride across the grass, made 
his appearance at my elbow suddenly. 

^ Will you let me try, Master Charles, what 
1 can do with the big rogue ? ” • 

1 did let him, and he dropped the fly — a fly 
of his own making— just behind the big trout, 
as.light as thistledown ^ one dash, one splash ; 
and in ten minutes the trout was safe under 
my landing net, flapping out his life on the 
grass. 

“ Always throw just behind them big ’uns, 
Master Charles, and they'll sure enough^ 
but they won’t look at a fly just before them. 
Same as rich men for that ! ” added Peter, 
with a chuckle. • 

This triumph over the trout led the way 
to chat on the grass, and, little by little, we 
got at last to Peter’s battles in Spain and 
Portugal. 1 cannot do justice to Peter's oily 
flattery, and the sympathy he expressed for 
a raal gintleman and a sportsman : not like 
the pO(»r mean beggars of peddling shop- 
keepers He made me understand that 1 was 
one who would spend money in true style if 1 
had it and then, after hinting that a beautiful 
young lady in the neighbourhood had con- 
fided to Peter — eve^ one did confide in Peter 
—her preference Master Charles, with 
hianv artful round-abouts he confideh to me 
tbe following stoxy ; the key to the favour he 
luui acquired among all ranks of the good 

declared that during the retreat to 
^Torres Yedras, he and two other coifiradoB 
were entrusted with the care of a waggon 
laden wlt^ boxes of gold doubloons ; that in a 
ijkirxxush they had retreated for safety to a 
&nveDt^ and there tilted the wa^ou-load, 
’aik but nne bosL into a deep convent well 
The same all his^mpanions were killed 


in action, and he wounded and laid in the 

hoGpital At this point of Ids story Ub ex- 
hibited a gbasily scar in his side. 

The one box they had partly divided 
amongst them, and partly buried He had, 
on recoveiy, been sent to join his regiment^ 
and marched to the Pyrenees and Toulouse: 
where he lost his hand. On his arrivftl in 
England lie was discharged with a pension 
(here he produced pap^s) ; he had after 
long trials succeeded in getting back to 
Portugal ; he had found the Convent deserted, 
and the well half filled with rubbish ; he liaa 
discover^, too, the small parcel of doubloons, 
but found that it would require the influenca 
of some real gentleman to get the treasure 
out of the well, and out of the country. When 
his romance had proceeded thus far, he pro- 
duced from some rocondile part cfiT his 
garments, wrapped in many rags, a real 
golden doubloon. • 

Who could disbelioT^ so circumstantial a 
story, supported by so much evidence ? He 
went on to say that the publican, the druggist, 
the shoemaker, the gunsmith, and many 
others, were all anxious to go in partnership, 
and start for Portugal ; that Mr. Tammy waa 
willing to advance something handsome on 
the speculation ; but that he preferred dealing 
with a young gentleman of spirit, and tliat if 
1 coi\id persuadeumy rich aunt to advance the 
money necessary for the journey — trifle of 
two hundred pounds — ^he was willing to give 
up the handsome offera of Tammy, Kiuine, 
Tiles, Smoker, and all the refet of them ; and 
set out with me, secretly and alone, to rifle 
this new cave of Aladdin. His plans were 
very completes We were to hire a vineyard 
— ^pai-t of the old convent grounds — and, after 
getting up tl;e treasure, Vere to pack it in 
Port-wine casks with double bottoms, and 
then, returning, share tlie spoil. 1 was to 
mai-ry a beautiful lady, keep a pack of 
hoquds, and be the head of the county ; 
whue Peter was modest and would be quite 
satisfied with enough to maintain a horse, a 
couple of setters, and the life of a squireen. 

The romance was well put together and 
most ibsinuatingly told ; but, I was rather 
too young, too indiflferent, too merry, and too 
full of little minor schemes, to bite. Besid 3 S, 
1 did not think that my Aunt Bebecca would 
give me two hundred pounds to go to Portu^ 
wdth a strfmge Irishman ; and 1 did not quite 
like the notion of leaving my favourite Annie 
Bloq^ie to the exclusive care of my rival, the 
young curate. So, after giving Peter my 
honour that I would not reveal the mo- 
mentous secret to any living soul, we parted 
at the Fisherman Tavern : where 1 paid for 
divers glasses of grog, and present^ Peter 
with the only half-sovereign I was likely t^ 
have that week. 

In the course of the mdnth Peter was 
missing. It was observed that all his patrons 
— SmoW, and Tiles, Jolly, Kanine. and 
Tammy n- looked ' particularly pl.ea8ed axul 




wImh 

at liv dkappewriua<» of 4stm* 

Awnt a week after Peter’e departote, Mva. 
Jolly went to Mi«. Smoker to know if she had 
eeen anything of her husb^. Mrs. Smoker 
had not. Had Mrs. Jolly seen anything of 
that brute Smoker 1 The two wives compared 
not^: both husbands had been seliW and 
raisini^ money. Smoker had raffled his 
favourite mare Slap Bang, and Jolly had eol- 
leoted^all his largest Midsummer bills, and 
taken (Mrs. Jolly's) grandfather’s silver 
tankard? l^h hod paAed up their Sunday 
dothes, saddles, and guns. There was a 
terrible hue and cry, which was notf mollified 
when letters came from the twoi absconding 
husbands^-one dated Lomlon, and the other 
Liverpool— stating that they had only gone 
to make their foHunes by a safe speculation, 
and would be back in three months. Peter 
had been suspected ; but, what' was odd, they 
both asked after Peter, and desired — the one, 
that he might have the run of the ale-tap ; 
the other, that he might have a bit of beef 
or mutton if he wanted it. 

In the midst of the hubbub, Peter got down 
one morning from the top of tlie coach from 
the neighbouring town of Fuddleborough, 
and crept int(f the midst of the gossips at 
the Horse and Jockey before they were aware 
of him. His story was very ^ort and straight- 
forward ; he had only been to draw hiS pen- 
sion ; and he had seen Jolly at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden very drunk, but had 
not spoken to* him. In less than an hour 
he was closeted with Kinipe, and he spent 
the evening with the Churchwarden. 

In another week it was announced that 
Mr. Kinine had sold his bnsffiess, atid was 
leaving the town .for good. Some said he 
was going to study for a physician ; some 
said he had inherited— others said he was 
ruined. A.t any rate he left, and was never 
seen at Muddleborough any mure, llie last 
time 1 heard of him he was lecturin<^ on 
Electro- Biology— or anything else — admit- 
tance twopence. 

Very oddly, on the same we^k in which 
Kinine gave up to his successor, Bln^^cr, who 
still keeps the establishment, Tammy the 
Churchwarden went off to l^anchester — ^to 
buy goods, as he said, although it was not his 
Ijme of the year for buying. He left the shop 
in charge of young Binks, who afterwards 
married Mrs. Tammy. Tammy wall away, six. 
months ; during the whole of wliich period 
pDor Mrs. Tammy claimed to be districted ; 
and when he came back he was ** as thin as a 
weasel, as bald as a coot, and as yel\pw al a 
guinea.” So Miss Spark declared ; but very 
few people saw him, for he took to his 
and aied : raving about treasure-waggons, and 
the villain Peter, and doubloons. The day he 
was buried, it all came out. Tajnmy had been 
to Poi-tugiil with Peter ; who, after travelling 
up the countiy, had handed him over to tke 
police as a hei^io-Bpy,mid had departed with • 


mule% 

to hkve he&x spent m ilie vtneyai^ the 
with double bottoms^ the waggons^ misl 
rest of the complete arrtmementa. 

Poor Tammy, wheu .d^smuiiged, had almbet , 
to beg his way to Oporto ; amf there, the first T 
person he saw was EMne, iuquiit^ at the 
police-office for fihe seounarel Peter, who, ‘ 
after a jollification in London had marched 
off with his trunks and bankrblila-^ihepnh 
duce of his bushiess — ^to jmn Tamihy. 

When poor Mrs. Tammy told ^is tale 
at the funeral breakfii^ the murder came : 
out. Peter had bamboc^ed the whole vQliige. 
Everybody, from the cobbler to the pa<ieon, 
had made an investment in the Portuguese . 
treasure-welL . Smoker went through the ^ 
Gazette ; Jolly had to discharge hit journey- 
man and do his own killing ; eve^ brie ‘ 
had paid something for listenmg to Peter’s 
stories. He had swept the old womens’ 
stocking hoards, and the servant-fid^^^^* riband 
savings ; he had had fifty pounds and some 
tracts from the Rector, and twice as much, 
and a pew gun from Mr. Closeleigh. The 
banker had given him a liundred pounds 
in his own one-pound notes. The village 
schoolmaster had lent him his only five 
pounds. In fact, he found our town a 
perfect bonk of er^uHty, and he had drained 
it dry. 

But Peter had committed no legal offence : 
he had only told lies and boirowed money. 

I heard of him from time to time, always as 
being successful, untH a few years ago, when 
he made the mistake of taking a keen > 
American whom he picked up in a railway- 
carriage, to Oporto. On this occasion, the 
American came back and Peter did not. 
When asked after his friend, the American 
composedly remarked, “That haring had a 
difficulty with Peter, he liad been obliged tc 
shoot him.” 

THE MOTHER’S STORY. 

Tub traveller, of reverend mien, 

A wandeAr trom hie youth had beni ; 

Dwelt in the desert and the wood, 

Escaped from earthquake, fire am) flood; . 

And each dark point, each vivid Hue, 

That lay on his wild pilgrimage. 

Had melted to a moonlight view— 

A quiet, beautiful old age. 

And travel to his heart hail brought ' 

A world-wide stretch of kindly 
Had given his iwjoiteefing qye 
Almost the tone of infancy. 

And be could^tke the cheek tom pals^ 

Yet better loved Some gentle talc ' 

Of love and truth to tell, ' 

O'er which his heart rrii^hjM would slay, 

As traveller on some dusty way 
Might Unger by a well. 

And such a tald the snmeiit man ' ^ 

Heie, at our fireside o»se Ifegsn : — 

It dbs my lot, *imd WostenT woods, 

To form a fiiendshi&firm and d«r; 
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titow lofc itboae vagt soUtadea 
A Meud jia aocnar found than here ! 

waa n youlti of noble blood 
Wbio in hU roinautic mood. 

In bunter'a hut to dwell ; 

A gifted youth of beiiridg high, 

. A free, proud step, a glancing eye — 

, His uaxne was Claude d’Estrelle, 

Hia lieart had fouud him one who made 
Those solitary places glad ; 

A hunter’a orphan— while young, 

Her Indian mother'a tribe among — 

Who saw him dying on the waste, 

And on her fearless bosom placed 
His ferered head, and touched his brow 
Widi hands as cool and soft as snow ; 

And when, at his first cobsci(»u$ waking, 
He saw his guardian of the woods. 

In whose dark eye a hope was breaking 
like moonlight over dusky floods, 
While tears of mingled joy and doubt 
Down from tlie heavy lashes ran. 

As though her heart was flowing out 
In pity for the lonely man — 

His mov'd soul vowed that maiden brave 
i5hould own the life she tried to save. 

So Leena, ere Uiat summer fled. 

The noble Claude d'Estrelle had wed.' 

On one of those red autumn eves — 

That gorgeous time of forest life — 

Amid its wealth of changing leaves 
1 first beheld tny friend's young wife. 
We met upon uu open glade. 

Whence lines of brown and purple shade 
Their long, soft swelling vistas made 
Up to the evening 8l|^v% 

And, while we gazed, some dim arcade 
Would kindle suddenly, 

And gleaming orange grove o’er grove 
Seem Tying with tlie clouds above : 

While crimson foliage, here and there, 
Would deepen in tlie amber air. 

And drops of glory fall between 
On many a glistening evergreen ; 

The waterfall to jewels turned, ' 

T*he lake like one great ruby burned 
Upon the wood’s green breast ; 

And all that 'wilderitig splendour seemed 
As still as something we had dreamed ; 

The leafs light flutter to the ground 
Became a noticeable sound, 

So silent was its rest ! 

And Leena'a figure, lithe and tall, 

Against the glowing background stood 
Well might her husband ask if all 
The dames tljat tread in courtly hall 
Could mateh his lady of the wood ; 
There, wearing for her coronet 
Her own rich bands of wavy jet ; ^ 

Soft as the fawn’s b«r eye, 

A eolour on the clear brownveheek 
like evening’s last faint crimson streak 
Upon the twilight sky. 

Long, pleasant uiglits with Claude 1 passed 
Xu his rude dwelling on the waste, 

^ Beside the fixe of pine : 

'While Leena’s graceful tei^Iercess 
Wceadfed round him like the light caress 
f Of her ownjforest vine; ^ i 
« And love’s strange magic seemed to slsut 
' « A palaee In that woodland hut, 


While we would stop our talk, to heat. , 

The distant rusTdng of the deer, 

The sound of lalliug water near ; 

And Leena, happy as K child, 

Brought for us from iicr native wild 
The gatheri%8 of her heart : 

Soft gushes of mcludious thought 
Deep poetry within her wrought, 

By living long apart. 

Wldle Claude's bright smiles fell fond and fast 
Upon Ills dear ciiUmsiast, 

And, all untrained, he loved to find w 
Those blussoms of tlte uncultured iDii|u], 

And Uiouglit not how thif world might try 
The spirit of hia nntangh 1 wife, 

Thoflgh all who looked on Lceua’s eye 
iJight ffjc) some destined agony 
Lay folded in Jier life. 

Such a high power of dratbless love 
Did in its depths unfiithoined move; 

It seemed for special trials given, ** 

The boon of a foreseeing Heaven. 


That time of trial came at last, 

When five delightful years liad passed, 

And I had wandered wide. 

A second time Claude laid to rest 
His sick head on that faithful breast ; 

So rested till he died. 

Then she unto ids brother went, 

With those his dying breath had sent— 
Her children twain, a welcome prize — 
The last of that proud race. 

But there werl’none but scornful eyes 
For her woe-printed face ; 

And back he harshly bade her go, 

That tliose she bore might yet outgiow 
The sense of her disgrace. 

What I leave them ; Claude’s dear legacy I 
How could she let the mother die 
111 siich^ loving bean ? 

But, with an uncomplaining eye, 

(Despair had taught hex art,) 

She begged a little while to stay, 

And stole them in the night away. 

And hid them in the wood ; 

Seven days and nights, was sorely pressed, 
cAud then, beside her rifled nest, 

A childless mother stood 1 
But when her love’s strong crying siill 
Did too much cliafe the iron will. 

He gave her, with an ample bribe, 

UnMft a stranger Indian tribe 
A slave oppressed to be ; 

For tltcre her white blood was her shame ; 
But woman’s heart, whate’er her name, 
Indian, or Eiiglisli, is the some— 

A mother set her free. 

She tracked them to a distant state 
By many a wild and dangerous way, 

Atid prayed the tyrant of her fate 
That she, among his slaves, might stay 
e Near her beloved ones, though she bore 
A fliotlier’s precious name no more. 

He sulTered her to take her part 
« Upon the slave’s tear-watered soil ; 

So little knew the mother’s heart, 

He thought to tire it out by toil. 

3nt, stronger than the strong man’s will, 
Her children's love would own her stilL 
He felt the taint must on them lie 
TiU be had ^uendied her memocjf 
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S<f Becn>tly lio sent lipr vrliere 
'Neath Afiic's hot utiwholcHoine air 
A wild plantation lay ; 

A. fearful place of toil arid tears, 

Where, how atie lived for lA^iity Noara, 

8nre only God iiiitrlil snv. 

To cheer her lonely hnnishnient 
. A*d’'eaiii of Claude lie iiig-litly sein, 

Ancf of the little children too ; 

(For in her heart tln'v nexer ». ^ 

Uhfwhat sick ihou^hU woie out In r pritne' 
The iBng, lopg wasting of »he time ‘ 

The dark hair changed, the eje^iighi dim 
Had spent itself in teari ; 

But still her lirm and puucnt hope * 

Grew stronger ns each slender proii* 

Fell from it with the years ; 

And o’er her love, time harmless lied ; 
Absence but nursed it, tears but shed 
A rainbow glory on its head ; 

And hardshii), pain, and cruelty. 

Proved it, to'iiml it could nut die. 

IJcr life did hut one “thought contain — 

I'o see her children out'e again. 

For twenty yeais she stiovc, and then 
At last she ronched the shore ; 

Heaven put it in a salloFs heart 
To let her in his ship depart, 

And seek her lost, <»iice more. 

• 

Bhe reached home with the closing yrnc ; 

Oh, had they died, those children dear V 
Had they forgotten ? No ! «iot hi r / 

To them she begged In r way along ; * 

Her earnest purpose made her strong ; 

Some careless strangers gave her ear 
News that it^umed and ihrilled to hear; 
How, when years past, her old foe died, 
Another cliDdlcss brotlior tried 
To bring her children to liis side ; 

And how her son right gladly Ifeut 
Into his forest s^lleinent. 

Some said he lived a hunter wild, 

And some tliat he had died a eliild. 

Then of her daughter ; — she had stayed 
The treasure of her w'calthy home, 

And grown so beautiful, Uiey said. 

Fnoagh ! For nought she has not com^. 
The high heart throbs, th3 dark ey(*5 fill ; 
Then one at least is living still ! 

• 

Anon, beside a lady fair 
Stood Leena in a splendid room ; * 

Gazed on the curls of auburn hair. 

The lustrous eyes, the flushing bloom, 
With half a sigh to tliink how wild 
• Her fimcy, that a little child 
Might meet her at the door, 

That might be petted and onressed*, 

And nestle in its mother’s breast, 

As in the days of }ore. a 

And yet 'twas with a joyful thrill 
Of pride she saw her beauty still. • 

** Leena ! ” She does not turn as thoflgh 
It was her name. Poor mother, no ' 

Alas for thee ! that cold surprise, * 

So unbelieving, so unmoved-- 
How cau she, with her father's eyes, 

Look strangely on the face he loved ? 

The little dream-ohild she hath lost— 

And yet may no new daughter fiud ? 

It cannot be ; she hath a host 
Of memories to wake her mind.* 


Sure she has but to prove her claim 1 
She knows not yet the motheF^ naihe. 

She clasped her knees, to melt to pride 
With Love's pathetic questions tried, 
Pausing between them to espy 
Some little softening in the eye. 

Had she not seen the eyes before her 
At childish wakings heliiiiiig o'er her ? 

Had not these hamls her baby head 
With forest hlossi/nis often spreaii ? 

And then that tunc — her faihei's tune ! 

How it hod been her nightly boon. 

To hear it as she sank to lest ? 

An impulse moved the lo\ ing breast , 

That tune. **T was but a lullaby ; 

But she to tum the air would tiy, 

And nature's sleeping sympathies 
Beueiith the sweet old inighl rise. 

”1' was a quaint fancy as might be, 

And bom of love's credulity , 

That song — oh, how it trembled up ! 

It almost seemed a ‘sighing — 

The farewell of departing Hope 
■\\niih* Joy and Love lay dying. 

A common tune it scarce could be ; 

Tfie heart had set the ‘iionieJy words 
To an impassioned melody 

Tliat swept from its excited chords ; 

, That, and the face so grave and meek, 

' The wistful eye, the changing cheek, 

Made such a touching spell, 

•The lunging hand was fondly laid 
Upon h'^r daughter's haughty head, 

And Uiere she let it dwell. 

Yea, Childhood's love seemed springing tl ere. 
But, hush ! a step upon the stair 
That daughter loveth well* 

And he, she knows bis titlo high 
Would ne’er to Indian blood ally , 

Her pride, her love, are all at stake \ 

She strives the kindly spell to break ’ 

Tells Leena, writh some natural paiu, 

'i'hnt they must never meet again ; 

•And offers — insult strange and eold— 

To buy her secrecy wjth gold. ^ 

The mother fled, as one afraid, 

Two days and nights : and never stayed 
Her hot and panting feet. 

It was tlib time of festival, 

And doors and hearts were open all, 

And friend with friend did greet. 

The light and warmth around her glowed, 
While hers was still the frozen road— 

An emblem of her fate. 

And yet die broad, unsleeping eye 
That guides the sparrows in the sky, 

Bid on her footsteps wait. 

Slie sank beneath au oak tree bare, 

On the third might, she knew not where. 

The pure snow seemed the.oulv thing 
To her sick heart’s imagining 
Tliat had not changed ; and she would lit 
, *Upon its qviot breast, and die, 

A little frurthen sinking heart ! 

To the nextouniing only press a 
'Tia hard that thou shoum’st die ; tbon arl 
fiat oife stone's throw from happiness f • 
Hush I rUiug on the frostv air, ^ , 

It is a Cbristmas^Tmn I * 
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Tiii» kiuAjj^^omids h«v« mclie4 l»r ; 

Umxi fimeSi a £»e1ittg dim, 

Aittid tSte loaftfiomenem of dcaih, 

That fotna one, on a pim^ifiil breathi 
Her paaamg soul might bear ; 

tbnoi^ her ezhauated fieame 
Bome strong, mysienons impulse same 
From Him who bnmght her there. 

And, in Us strength, she dragged her fiset 
fioand to a etmggliiig village street, 

And reaehed a boiiM of prayer. 

0be saw not bow red men and whits, 

(The sadden glow, the glare of light, 

Those heavy eyes made blind). 

Were slirring, 'neath the breath intense 
Of one young preacher’s eloquence 
Like com b^re the wind. 

At last the listless ear was met 
By one consoling word : 

A mother ; yea, she may forget ; 

I wUl not, saith the Lord.” 

And, foom the preacher’s lips there sprang 
The grand poetic Indian tongue, 

The while his reaching fancy strove 
' 1*0 paint that holiest earthly love— 

A mother’s ; and he told a tale , 

So lihc her own it made her veil 
Her eyes, lest, with a look at him, 

' She might dispel a blissful dream. 

' And, as her ear the rich voice drank, 

A wild hope, with it, rose and sank, 

And thus unt(» an end he drew : 

** Her fate, oh, would to God I knew ! 

Alive, or dead, I eennot tell ; 

But well r know that mother's love 
Here pining, or at peace above,. 

Hath not forgotten Cl^de d'Estrella ! ** 
She made no cry, she heard the name ; 

« A little lower sank her head : 

A gentle pause of being came, 

And well it did, or life had fled. 

No other words, nor prayer, nor hymn, 

Nor gathermg foet ibe long trance broke, 
Till, with each sense confus^ and dim, 

At last upon his arm she woke, * 

And saw compassion soft and warm 
Rain o’er her from his fall dark eye, 

And felt as one beneath a charm, 

Content for ever tous to lie : 

Her heart so weak with the excess 
Of its unspoken happiness. 

Yet, from her Ups his own words foil — 

** Hath not forgotten Claude d'EstreUe," 

And then her shaking hand did seek 
To pari his hair, to touch his cheek ; 

The voice, the touch, the loving eyes, 

Did link ap broken memories 
That could not be withstood; 

His Ufe with Natore and with Heaven 
To liim had quick perceptions given : * 

Hiaheart was at the flood; 

^ it moved him on, he could not vpetkf 
But, with strbiig weeping clasped her seek. 
Asd sobbing women, at the soene. 

Dropped tear for tear wkh hardened men ; i 
c Asd e’en the Indians of the wood 
Xike weeping ehildnn lotnidJhiMsetood 
, TIQ one thonkfU beset da stay 
^wldHefjoy,iridi«*Letnefnyl** < 


But oh, that quiet, joyful nia^ * * 
WhUe Claude and his fidr gfrH0i wffc 
Moved round her with sueh proud ddigist; 

Now stopped to weep at her past Ufo, 
Now gently ehaed tbe blistered foet, 

Ancn between them moved her seat ; 

Now, as they sat, the wsy-wom brow 
Was pressed against the golden hair . 

Or to the blooming ohedc ; and now 
Claude’s glowing lips were meeting them 
Of Christmas hearths there never ahm* 

A brighter, dearer, happier one. e 

I hea^ this story when I eame— 

In part from Claude, in part from one 
Who called upon her tnothci^s name 
With deep remorse and burning sluime, 
When friend and hireling all were gone, 
And he, who but her gold bad wed, * 
Approached not her infected bed. 

Oh, for tliat one kind face that yhe 
So harshly drove aw»y ! 

That sad, heart-breaking melody 
Did haunt her while she lay. 

I went for Leeiia, and she came— 

(Hera the true love that does not blame, 
That suffers and is kind”) — 

Touched the parched lips, and knew fear, 
Though Death was kissing thepi with her; 

Poured on the fevered mind 
The dew of her forgiving love, 

Till there Heav^p's olive branch and dove 
A resting-place did find. 

And bnt one fancy did remain— 

To hear that croille hymn again. 

And Leena would not that she«died 
With her last wish ungmtified ; 

So— trembling, through that sileiit room. 
Amid Death's deeply gathering gloom— 
Sang with cafn) lips her fav’rita strain, 

But with a heavy heart again : 

Full well we knew the clodhg. ear 
Would lose it all Uk) soon ; 

That she, as its last notes drew near, 

Was dying with the tune. 

And when the lullaby bad ceased, 

We saw she had been sung to rest* 

Leena and I nset once again. 

A pleasant evening, after rain 
And storm, her latter life hatb been ; 

1 watched her bend her eyes serene 
Upon the Book of Life, 

And asked mykelf could they have 
So much of pain and stiifo? 

And children’s children unto her 
As loving^little teachers were ; 

A very presence from above, 

That simple woman’s foitb and love. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. 

Being rather young at present — am 
getting on in years, but still I am rather 
young — I have no paiticular ail ventures of 
my own to fall back upon. It wouldn’t much 
interest anybody here, I suppose, to know 
what a screw the Reverend is, or *what a 
griifin she is, or how they do stick it into 
Ijareuts — ^particularly hair-dhtting, aniUmedi- 
cal attendance. One of our fellows was 
charged in his half’s account twelve and six- 
pence for two 4 >ills — tolerably profitable at 
six and threepence a-piecc, I should think — 
and he never took them eiUier, but put them 
up the sleeve of his jacket. 

As to the bee^ it’s shanl^ful. It’s not 
beef. Regular beef isn’t veins. , You can- 
chew regular beef Besides which, there’s 
ravy to regular bee^ and you never see a 
rop to ours. Another of our fellows went 
home ill, and heard the family doctor tell his 
father that he couldn’t accost for his icom- 
plaiut unless it was the beer. Of. course it 
was the beer, and well it might be ! 

However, beef and Old Cheeseman are two 
dififerent things. So is beer. 11^ was Old 
Cheeseman I meant to tell about; not the 
manner in which our fellows get their oon- 
stitutions destroyed for the sake of profit, 

^ Why, look at the pie-crust idone. There’s 
no flakiness in it. It’s solid — ^like damp lead. 
Then onr fellows get nightmares, and are 
bolstered for calling out and waking other 
fellows. Who can wonder ! • 

Old Che^eman one night walked in his 
sleep, put his hat on over his night^p, ^ot 
hold of a Q^hing-rod and a cricket-bat^ and 
went down into the parlour, where th^y 
natural^ thought from his appearance he 
was a Ghost. Why, he never would have 
done that, if his mesds had been wholesome. 
When we all begin to walk in our sleeps, I 
suppose they’ll be sorzy for it 
Old CHieeseman wasn’t second Latin Master 
, then ; he was a fdLlow himselt l&wasfi^ 


brought there, very small, in a post-chaise, by 
a woman who was always takmg snuff and 
shaking him — and that was the most he re* 
membeted about it He never went home 
for the holidays. His accounts (he never 
learnt any extras) were seut to a Bank, and 
the Bank paid them ; and he had a brown 
suit twice a year, and went into boots 
at twelve. They were always too big fin* 
hiifi, too. 

In the Midsummer holidays, some of our 
fellows who lived withm walking distance, 
used to come back gnd climb the trees out- 
side the playground wall, on purpose to lo(^ 
at Old Chee'^eman reading there by himself 
I He was always as mild as the tea— «nd thafs 
I pretty mild, 1 should hope ! — so when th^ 
I w hibtled to liim, he looked up and nodded ; tmd 
I when they said Halloa Old Cheeseman^ what 
have you had for dinner ? ” he said •* Boiled 
multon ; ” and when they said " An’t it soli- 
tfiry, Old Cheeseman 7 ” he said It is a little 
dull, sometimes ; ” and then tliey said “ Well, 
good bye, Old Cheeseman ! ” and climbed down 
again. Of course it was impomng on Old 
Ch6eBeman*to give him nothing but boiled 
mutton through a whole Vacation, but that 
was just like the system. When they <Rdn’t 
give him boiled mutton they gave him rics 
pudding, pretending it was a treat. And 
saved the butcher. 

So Old Cheeseman went on. The holidays 
brought him into other trouble besides the 
loneliiseBS ; because when the fellows l^gan 
to come back, not wanting to, he was always 
glad to see th%m: whi^ was aggravating 
when they were not at all glad to see him, 
and so he got hU head knocked against walls^ 
anddihat was the way bis nose blod. But he 
was a favourite in general Once, a subsGVj|b* 
lion was raised ipr him ; and, to keep up mi 
spirits, he was presented before ^e holmys 
with two wbjite mioe^ a ral^bit, a pigeon, tad 
a beafftiful puppy. Old Cheeseman ofied 
about it— espemauy socm ai^wards^ 

they all ate one anpthta* • « 
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Of, coni^ u£ted to be ealled 

S tbe luqnes ci idl sorts of cbeesea— Double 
o^etemati, Family Chesliireinan, Dutch- 
nSttfi, North Wiltsliireman, and all that* But 
lie nerw minded it* And I don't mean to 
eat^rlie was old in point of years — ^because he 
wasn*t — only he was called, from the first, 
Cheeseuian. 

At last, Old Cheeseman was made second 
Latin Miister. He w;i8 brought in one morning 
at the beginning of a new half, and pi esented 
to the school in that capacity as “ IVlr. Cheese- 
naan.” Then our fellows all agreed that Old 
Cheeseman was a spy, and a deserter, who 
had gone over to the enemy’s camp, and sold 
himself for gold. It was no excuse for him 
, that ^e had sold himself for very litt le gold 
—two pound ten a qiuuter, and his washing, 
as was reported. It was decided by a Parlia- 
ment Which sat about it, that Old Cheese- 
man’s mercenary motives could aloue ]>c 
tak^ into account, and that he had coined 
cnir blood for drachmas.” The Parliament 
took the eiqiression out of the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. 

TS^en it was settled in this strong way 
that Old Cheeseman was a tremendous traitor, 
who had wormed himself into our fello^’ 
seereis on purpose to get himself into favour 
hy giving up everything he knew, all cou- 
rageous fellows were invited to come forward 
and enrol themselves in a Society for making 
a set against him. Tb^ President of the 
Society was First boy, named Boh Tarter. 
His father was in the West Indies, and he 
owned, himself, that his father was worth 
llCllioDB. He had great power among our 
fellows, fmd he wrote a parody, beginning, 

** Who made believe to be so meek 
That we could haully hear him speak, c 
Yet turned out on Infonning Sneak ? 

Old Cheeseman.*’ 

—and on in that way tlirough more than a 
doxen verses, which he used to go and sing, 
every morning, close by the new mlister’s desk. 
He trained one of the low boys too, a rosy 
cheeked little Brass who didn’t care what he 
did, to go up to him with his Latin Grammar 
one morning, and say it so: — Nominativus 
frvMminum — Old Cneeseman, raro exprimi- 
was never suspected, nisi distincUonis — 
of being an informer, atii empAcuis groJtid — 
Wtiil he proved one. TJi — ^for instance, Vos 
damnastis^^^^n he sold the boys. Quad — ^as 
though, dieat — he should sa/, Prdeerea TMino 
— l*ma Judas<4 All this prwuced a great 
efS^et on Old Cheeseman. He had never had 
mudb hidr ; but what he had, began tq get 
tkinner and thinner every day. He grew 
; paler arid more worn ; ani^metimes of an 
eva&ififf he*was seen sitting at his desk with 
a firemous long snuff to ms capdle, imd his 
hands before his faee, eiying. But no ifyember 
bf thb Society cpuld pi^ him, even if he felt 
inolh^, because tjbe President said it was 
OldlMbsSmiin’s co^ienqp. ( t ^ 


Sb Old C^ieeseman on, aud didn^t 
he lead a miserable* Me l Of course the 
lleverend turned up his nose at him, and cl ' 
course die did — ^b^auae both of them always 
do that, at all the mnstera — hut he suffered 
from the fellows most, and he suffered from 
them constantly. He never told about it, 
that the Society could find out ; but he got no 
credit for that, because the President said it 
was Old Cheeseman ’s cowardicq. r 

Ho had only one friend in the would, and 
that one was "almost as powerless as he was, 
for it wai^ only J aue, J ane was a sort of a 
wardrobe-woman to our fellows, and took 
care of the fjoxes. She had come at first, I 
believe, as a kind of apprentice — ^soine of 
our fellows say from a Charity, but I don’t 
know — and after her time was out, ^had 
stopped at so much a year. So little a yejir, 
perhaps I ought to say, for it is far more 
likely. However, she ffad put some pounds 
in the Savings’ Bank, and she was a very 
nice young woman. She was not quite 
pretty ; but she had a very frank, liouest, 
bright face, and all our fellows were fond of 
her. She was uncommonly neat and cheer- 
ful, and uncommonly comfortable and kind. 
And if anything was. the matter with a 
fellow’s mother, he always went and showed 
the letter to Janet 

Jane was Old Cheeseman’s friend. The 
more the Society went against him, the moie 
Jane stood by him. She used to give him a 
good-humoured look out of iier still-room 
window, sometimes, that seemed to set him 
up for the day. She used to jiass out of the 
orchard and ih® kitchen-garden (always kept 
•locked, I believe you !) Uirough the play- 
ground, when she might have gone the other 
way, ojily to give a turn of her head, as 
much as to say " Keep up your spirits ! ” to 
Old Cheeseman. His slip of a room was so 
freslto and orderly, that it was well known 
who looked after it while he was at his desk ; 
and when our fellows saw a smoking hot 
dumpling on •his plate at dinner, they knew 
with indignation who had sent it up. 

TJnde/ these circumstances, the Society 
resolved, after a quantity of meeting and de- 
bating, that Jane should be requested to 
cut Old Cheeseman dead; and timt if she 
refused, she must be sent to Coventry her- 
self. So a deputation, headed by the Presi- 
dent, was appointed to wait on Jane, and 
inform her of the vote the Society had been 
under the painful necessity of passing. She 
ve|y much respected all her good 
qualities, and there was a story about her 
hqying once waylaid the Beverend in his 
own study and got a fellow off from severe 
punishment, of her own kind comfortable 
heart. So the deputation didn’t much like 
the ^ob. However they went up, and ‘the 
President told Jane all about it. Upon 
which Jane tumed very reiL burst into te^ 
Informed the President ana the deputatior. 
n/% way not at all likocher usual way, tha. 









.trore ft pi^i fiaalioiou? yoons 
mA tuKd# thfe whole iJeepee^d 
body out of the room. Consequently it was 
entered in the SocietjV book (kept in astro- 
liomical cypher for fear'of detection), that aU 
communication with '.Jane was interdicted; 
and the President addressed the members on 
this hqnvincing Instance of Old Cheeseman’s 
undermining. * 

But Jane was as tnie to Old Cheeseman 
fts 01(f Cheeseman was false to our fellows^ — 
in theif opiiuon at all events — and steadily 
o:abiniied to be las only friend. It was a 
great exasperation to the Society, because 
Jaas was as much a loss to them ^s she was 
a gain to him ; and being more inveterate 
against him than ever, they treated him 
•woTSi than ever. At last, one morning, his 
desk stood empty, his room was ]:^eped into 
and found to be vacant, and a whisper went 
about among *the pale faces of our fellows 
that Old Cheeseman, unable to bear it any 
longer, Ix&d got up early and drowned 
himself. 

The mysterious looks of <the other masters 
after breakfast, and the evident fact that Old 
Cheeseman was not expected, confirmed the 
Society in this^opiiiion. Some began to dis- 
cuss whether the President was liable to 
hanging or only transpoiiation for life, and 
the President’s face showeJ a great anxiety 
to know which. However, he said that a 
jury of his country should find him game ; 
and that in his address he should put it to 
them to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and say whether they as Britons approved of 
Informers, and how they thou^t they would 
like it themselves. Some oi the Society 
considered that he4iad better run away until 
he found a Forest, where he might change 
clothes with a woodcutter and stain his face 
with blackberiies ; but the majority believed 
that if he stood his ground, his father — 
belonging as he did to the West Indies* and 
being w’orth Millions— could buy him off. 

All our fellows’ hearts beat fast when the 
Beverend came in, and made *a soi't of a 
Itoman,or a Field Marshal, of liimHel^with the 
ruler ; as he always did before delivering an 
address. But their fears were nothing to their 
astonishment when he came out with the 
story that Old Cheeseman, ‘‘so long our 
respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in the 
pleasant plains of knowledge,’* he*called him 
— O yes ! I dare say ! Much of that ! — 
was the orphan child of a disinlmrited 
young lady who had married against 
father’s wish, and whose young husband had 
died, and who had died of sorrow herself, 
and whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheese- 
man) had been brought up at ike cost of a 
grandfather who womd never consent to see 
it, baby, boy, or man: which grandfather 
was now dead, and serve him right — ^that’s 
my putting in — and which grandfather’s 
large property, there being no will, was now, 
• and all of a sudden and for ever, 


Cheeseman’s t Our s6 long respeeti&d-fSiWidJjt 
and feliow-pUgritn in the pleasant plaita 
knowledge, the Keverend! wound up a 
of bothering quotations by saying, Voilld 
“ come among us once more ” that day fort- 
night, when he desired to take leave of us ^ 
himself in a more particular manner. With 
these words, he stared severely roimd at our > 
follows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation among 
the members of the Society, now. Lots m 
them wanted to resign, and lots more hegm 
to try to make out that they had never 
belonged to it. However, the Presideht 
stuck up, and said that they must stand or 
fall together, and that if a breach was made , 
it should be over his body— which wlw 
meant to encourage the Society: but & 
didn’t The President further said, he would 
consider the position in which they stood 
and would give them his best opinion and 
advice in a few days. This was eagerly 
looked for, as he knew a good deal of the 
world on account of hi^ father’s being in the , 
West Hidies. 

After days and days of hard thinking, ai^ 
drawing armies all over his slate, the Presi- 
dent called our fellows together, and made 
the matter clear. He said it was plaiU that 
wl^en Old Cheeseman came on the appointed 
day, his first revenge would be to impeach 
the Society, and have it fiogged all round. 
After witnessing with joy the tortured hi»* 
enemies, and gloating over the cries which 
agony would extort from them, the prob- 
ability was that he would invite t||ft Keve- 
rend, on pretence of conversation^ into a 
private room — say the parlour into which 
Parents were shown, where the two great 
globes were which were never usfed— and 
wo^ld there reproach him with the various 
frauds and oppressions he had endured at 
his hands. At the close of his observations 
he would make a signal to a Prizefighter^ 
concealed in the passage, who would then 
appear ano^ pitch into the Reverend till he 
was left insensible. Old Cheeseman would 
then make Jane a present of from five to ten 
pounds, and would leave the establishment 
in fiendish triumph. 

The President explained that against the 
parlour part, or tne Jane part, of these' 
arrangements he had nothing to say t hut, on 
the part of the Society, he counselleoi deadly 
resistiwice. With this view be irecOiumended 
that all availabjp desks should be filled with 
stones, and that the first word of the compUint 
should be the signal to eveiy follow to let fly 
at Old Cheeseman. The bold advice put the 
Society in better spirits, and was unaniniouriy 
taken. A post about Old Cheeseman’s sfte 
was put up in the playground, and all out 
follows practised at it till it was dinted aH 
over. • • « * , 

When the day came, and Places wejfe 
called, every fellow sat down in a trembW 
Thera ^had been mueb discussing auLdisr 
• • ♦ #. 






to hbw Old C%«e8ettiah wtmIdeomB j 
. ibtii ii wiw gi»tMral opinion that ho mmid 
i III a lort of a triumphal car drawn by 

four with two livexy aervantB in fiK>nt^ 
and.tto Bnzohghter in difuguise up behind. 

^ ^ all idniir fellows sat listening for the sound 
, ^ whtola But no wheels were heard, for Old 
Citossenian walked after all, and came into 
!&e school without any preparatSom Pretty 
. mWh as he used to only dressed in black, 
j f* Gentlemen,” said the Iteverend, present- 
Isiff him, ‘‘our so long respected friend and 
toOow pilgrim in the pfeasaut plains of know- 
/ jte^, IS desirous to oftor a ; word or two. 
Attention, gentlemen, one and all ! ” 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk 
and iooKsd at the President. The President 
was iii ready, and taking aim at Old Cheese- 
man with his eyea 

What did Old Cheeseman then, but walk 
up to his old desk, look round him with a 
qofier smile as if there was a tear in his eye, 
and begin in a quavering mild voice, “My 
dear companions and old friends ! ” 

Every fellow^s hand came out of his desk, 
and the President suddenly began to c^. 

“My dear companions and old friends,” 
said Old Cheeseman, “ you have heard of my 
good fortune. I have passed so many years 
under this roof— -niy entire life so far, I may 
say— that I hope you have been glad to hei^ 
of it for my sake. I could never enjoy it 
•without exchanging conCTatolations with you. 
If we liave ever misunderstood one another 
at ^1, pr^' my dear boys let us forgive and 
Ibrget. 1 have a great tenderness for you, 
and I am sure you return it. I want in the 
fulness of a grateful heart to shake hands 
with you eveiy one. I have come back to do 
it, if you please, my dear bovs.” 

Since the President had begun to pry, 
several other fellows had broken out here 
and there : but now, when Old Cheeseman 
began witli him as first boy, laid his left hand 
f^ectionatcly on his shoulder and gave him 
his right ; and when the President said 
“ Indeed I don’t deserve it, Sir ; upon my 
honour I don’t;” there was sobbing and 
crying all over the school. Every other 
fe&ow said he didn't deserve it, much in the 
' same way ; but Old Cheeseman, not minding 
- that a bi<i went cheerfully round to every 
boy, and wound up with every master- 
finishing off the Reverend last. 

Then a snivelling little chap in a comer, 
who was always under some punishment or 
otiier,set up a shrill cry of “Success to Old 
dleesemanl Hoorrayl” The Reverend glared 
Upon him, and said “ifr, Cheeseman, Sir.” 

Old Cheeseman protesting that he Isked 
hfii old name a great deal better than his new 
cmci, all our fellows tods up the C17 ; and, 
for I don^t^kaow •how many minutes, there 
ws$ such a thundering of feet and haiSds, and 
Modi a roaring of CM Cheeseman, sJH never 
was heard. t , 

« that, these, wasr a spread^^ia the 




dmmg^ioom of the most magnlfieent 
Powla, tongues, preserves, fruits, confoetkm- 
aries, jellies, neguses, barlejHBUgar temples, 
trifles, <arackers — eat all you can and pocket 
what you like — iicft at 6fd OhSeseman’s ex* 

a , After tibat, speeches, whole holiday, 
e and treble seta of all manners of 


things for all manners of games, dqnkeys, 
pony-chaises and drive yourself^ dinner for 
aU the masters at the Seven &lls (twenty 
pound a-head our fellows estimated it at), an 
annual holiday and feast fixed for that day 
every year, and another on Old Cheeseman’s 
birihday'^-Reverend bound down before the 
fellows to allow it, BO that he could never 
back out — all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body 
and cheer outside the Seven Bells I 0«no ! 

But there’s something else besides. Don’t 
look at tlie next story-teller, for there’s more 
yet. Next day, it was resolved that the Society 
should make it up with Jane, and then be 
dissolved. What do you thmk of Jaue 
being gone, though ! “ What I Gone tor 

ever1”8iud our •fellows, with long faces. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” was all the answer they 
could get. None of the people about the 
house would say anything mofe. At length, 
the first boy took upon himself to ask the 
Reverend whether our old friend Jane was 
really^ gone? Tfie Reverend (he has got a 
daughter at home — ^turn-up nose, and red) 
replied severely, “ Yes Sir, Miss Pitt is 
gone.” The idea of calling Jane, Miss Pitt ! 
^me said she had been sent away in dis- 
grace for taking money from Old Cheeseman ; 
others said she had gone into Old Cheese- 
man’s service fit a rise of ten pounds a year. 
'All that our fellows knew^ was, she was gone. 

It was two or three months afterwards, 
when, one afternoon, an open carriage stoppoil 
at the crieket-tield, just outside bounds, wiih 
a lady and gentleman in it, who looked at 
the ^me a long time and stood up to see it 
played. Nobody thought much about them, 
until the same little suiveiling chap camo^in, 
against all rules, from the post where he was* 
Scout, aud said, “ It’s Jane ! ” Both Elevens 
forgot the game directly, and ran crowding 
I round the carriage. It iros Jane ! In such 
a bonnet ! And if you’ll believe me, Jane 
was married to Old Cheeseman. < . 

It soon became quite a regular thing when 
our fellows were hard at it in the playground, 
to see a carriage at the low part of the wall 
wher4 it joins the high pai% and a lady and 
geptleman standing up m it, looking over. 
The gentleman was always Old Chebseman, 
and the lady was always Jane. 

I <’The first time I ever saw them, I saw them 
I in that way. There had been a good many 
changes among our fellows then, and it had 
tumed out that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t 
worth Millions ! He wasn’t worth anything. 
Bob had gone for a soldiier, and Old Cheese- 
man had purchased his discharge. But that’s 
n^ the carriage. Ihe Cfuriage stoppedi and 
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ftB oxgr fellows slipped iw nxim av it was 
seen. ‘ 

“ So you havo never sent^me to Coventry 
af^T au ! ** said the lady^ laughings as our 
ielloiFs swarmed up the wdll to sh^e hands ! 
with her. “ Are you never going to do it 1 
Never ! never ! never ! ** on all sides. 

1 didp’t understand what she meant then, 
but of course I do now. I was very much 
pleased with her face though, and with her 
good w&jy and I couldn’t help looking at 
her — ana at him too — ^with all our fellows 
clustering so joyfully about them. 

They soon took notice of me as a fcew boy, 
BO I thought I might as well sw^irm up the 
wall myself, and shake hands with them as 
the rest did. 1 was quite as glad to see them 
as th% rest were, and was quite as familiar 
with tliern in a moment. 

Onlyafortmghtnow,” said Old Cheeseman, 

^ to the holidays. Who stops ? Anybody ? ” 

A good many fingers pointed at me, and a 
good many voices cried, “ He docs ! ” For it 
was the year when you were all away ; and 
rather low 1 was about it, I can tell you. 

Oh ! ” said Old Cheeseman. “ But it’s 
solitary here in the holiday time. He had 
better come to bs.” 

So I went to their delightful houle, and 
was as happy as I could possibly be. They 
understand how to conduct themselves to- 
w ards boys, they do. When they take a boy 
t<4 the play, for instance, they do take him. 
They don’t go •in after it’s begun, or come 
out before it’s over. They know how to bring 
a boy up, too. Look at their own ! Though 
he is very little as yet, what a capital boy 
'he is! Why, my next favourite to Mrs. 
Cheeseman and (Hd Cheeseman, is young 
Cheeseman. 

' So, now I have told you all I know about 
Old Cheeseman. And it’s not much after all, 

1 am afraid. Is it ? 


THE OLD LADY’S STOEY. 

I HAVE never told you my secret, my 
dear nieces. However, this Christmas, 
which may well be the last to an old woman, 
I will give the whole story ; for though it is 
a strange story, and a sad one, it is true ; and 
'what sin there was in it I trust 1 may have 
expiated by my tears and my repentance. 
Perhaps the last expiation of all is this pain- 
ful confession. 

We were very young at the time,* Lu<gr 
and I, and the neighbours said we w^re 
pretty. So we were, I believe, though en- 
tirely different ; for Lu<y was quiet, and fair, 
and I was full of life and spirits ; wHd 
beyond any power of control, and reckless. 
I was the elder by two years; but more 
fit to be in leading-strings nwself than to! 
guide or govern my sister. But she was so 
good, BO quiet, and so wise, that she needed 

^ Av.. If 1... 


I never knew ker ju^tfient er 
fail. She was the :dai!ling. of tb, , 

My mother had died soon after Lu^^*^ 
born. A picture in the dining-moibrof W 
. in spite of all the differenee of dress, watt , 

■ exactly like Lucy ; and, as Lucy wjuj now 
seventeen and my mother had been only 
eighteen when it was taken, there was no 
discrepancy of years. 

^ One Allhallow’s eve a party of ns— all young 
girls, not one of us twenty years of age— were 
trying our fortunes round the drawing-room 
fire ; throwing nuts into the brightest blaze, 
to hear if mythic “ He ” ’s loved any pf 
us, and in what proportion ; or pouring hot 
lead into water, to find cradles and rings, or 
purses and colfina ; or breaking the whites of 
eggs into tumblers half full of water, and then 
drawing up the white into pictures of thtt 
future — the prettiest experiment of all, I 
remember Lucy could only make a recumbent 
figure of hers, like a marble monume^'f} in mi- 
niature ; and I, a maze of masks ai^ skulls 
and things that looked Jike dancing apes or 
imps, afid vapoury lines that did not require 
much imagination to fashion into ghosts or 
spirits ; for they were clearly human in the 
outline, but thin and vapoury. And we 
all laughed a great deal, and teazed one 
another, and were as full of fun and mischief^ 
and innocence and thoughtlessness, as n nest 
of young birds. 

There was a certain room at the other 
end of our rambling old manor-house, whi<di 
was said to be haunted, and which my father 
had therefore discontinued as a dwelling-room, 
so that we children might not be frightened 
by foolish servants ; and he had made it into 
a lumber-place — a kind of ground-fioor gra* 
nary — where no one had any business. Well, 
it \|as proposed that one of us should go into 
this room alone, lock the door, stand TOfore a 
glass, pare and eat an apple v^ deliberately, 
looking fixedly in the glass all the time ; and 
then, if the mind never once wandered the 
future husljgnd would be clearly shown in the 
glass. AsT was always the foolhardy gbi 
of every party, and was, moreover, very de- 
sirous of seeing that apocryphal individui^ 
my future husband (whose non-appearance I 
used to wonder at and bewail in secret), I 
was glad enough to make the trial, notwilm- 
stanmng the entreaties of some of the more 
timid. Lucy, above all, clung to me, and 
besought me earnestly not to go— at Iasi, 
almost with te^rs. But my pride of courage, 

of attraction, were too strong for 
laughed Lucy and her abettors into silence ; 
uttered half a dozen bravados; and, takiiig 
up a bed-room caudle, passed through the 
long silent passtges, to the cold, darl^ der e 
sorted room — ^my heart beating hith exeito^ , 
ment, ^ly faoUsh head di^y with, ^hope sand 
fiiith. *Tae ehdjfch-clock chimed a quarter 


no one’s guidance ; for if advice j^as to 1^ i past twelve as 1 k^i»d the ^ 

given, it was she who gave it, not 1; igidl It was an aw^l 


wwi itfgiht. T]}e 
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tiref would biirsi In noj»> mid tbe dilating nostrilei ; tlia lliiii 
isironigr mm*9 hand on the bai% curled into a smile — I see them all pkini^ 
; against the frames ; and the before me now. And-*0, the smite that it 

shrieked, as if each branch was l^the mockery and sneer, the derision^ 
fgotteztt and in pain. The ivy beat the sarcasm, tlfe contempt, the victory 
ngtdiMit the window, sometimes with fury, and that were in it ! — even then it struck into 
nomMmes with the leaves slowly scraping me a sense of submission. The eyes looked 
Ifegaloat the glass, and drawing ont iong shrili full into mine : those eyes and mine fastened 
. Bo^nds^ like spirits crying to each other. In on each other ; and, as 1 ended my task, 
the room itself it was worse. Bats had made the church clodc chimed the half-hou|^; and, 
it their refuge for many years, and they suddenly relcitsed, as if from a spell, J turned 
rmdied behind the wi^ecot and down inside round, expecting to see a living man standing 
the walls, bringing with them showers of lime beside roe. Bat I met only the chill air 
and dnst.whichratUl6d like chains, or sounded coming ixf from the loose window, and the 
like menu feet hurrying to and fro ; and every solitude of •the dark night. The Life had 
now and then a cry broke through the room, gone ; the wings had rushed away ; the voices 
one could not tell from where or from what, had died out, and I was alone ; with the rats 
but a cry, distinct and human ; heavy blows behind the wainscot, the owls hooting ia the 
fieenied to be struck on the floor, which ivy, and the wind howling through the 
cracked like parting ice beneath my feet, and trees. 

loud knockings shook the walls. Yet in this Convinced that either some trick had been 
tumult, I was not afraid. I reasoned on played me, or that some one was concealed 
each new sound very calmly — ^and said, in the room, 1 searched every comer of it. 
^ lliose are rats,” or ^ those are leaves, and I lifted lids of boxes filled with the dust of 
" birds in the chimney,” or “ owls in the ivy,” ages and with rotting paper lying like 
as each new howl or scream struck my ear. bleaching skin. 1 took down the chimney- 
I was not in the least frightened or dis- board, and soot 'and ashes flew up in clouds, 
turb^; it all seemed natural and familiar. > 1 1 opened dim old closets, whire all manner 
placed the candle on a table in the midst of of foul insects had made their homes, and 
theroom, where an old broken mirror stogd; where daylight Ipid not entered for genera- 
and, looking steadily into the glass ( having tions I found nothing. Satisfied that 
first wiped off the dust), I began to eat Eve's nothing human was in the room, and that no 
forbidden fruit, wishing intently, as I had one could have been there to-night — ^nor for 
. been bidden, for the apparition of my future many months, If not years — aild still nerved 
husband. to a state of desperate courage, I went back 

In about ten minutes I heard a dull, vague, to the drawing-i-oom. But, as I left that 
unearthly sound ; felt, not heard. It was as room I felt tlmt something flowed out with 
if countless wings rushed by, and small low me ; and, all mrough the long passages, 1 
voices whispering too ; as if a crowd, a m \1- retained the sensation thiSt tliis something 
titude of life was about me ; as if shadow y was behind ms. JVly steps wei-e heavy ; the 
faces crushed up against me, and eyes ^d consciousness of pursuit haviug paralysed, 
bands, and sneering lips, all mocked me. I not quickened me ; for I knew that when I 
was suffocated. The air was so heavy — so filled left that haunted room 1 had not left it 
with Ihe, that I could not breathe. I was alonet As I opened the drawing-room door 
pressed on from all sides, and could not turn — the blazing fire and the strong lamp-light 
nor move without parting thickening vapours, bursting out ppon me with a peculiar expres- 
1 heard myown name— icanswear to that to- slon of cheerfulness and welcome — I heard 
day ! I heard it repeated through the roo!n ; a laugh dose at my elbow, and felt a hot 
and then bursts of teughter followed, and tlie blast across my neck. 1 started back, but 
wings rustled and flattered, and the whisper- the laugh died away, and ail I saw were two 
iug voices mocked and chattered, and the points of light, fiery and flaming, that some- 
beavy air, so filled witih life, hung heavier and how fashioned themselves into eyes beneatb 
- thicker, and the Thin^ pressed up to me their heavy brows, and looked at me mean- 
doser, and checked the breath on my lips with ingly through the darkness, 
tbs clammy breath from theirs. The](^all wanted to know what I had seen; 

I was not alarmed. I was excited ; but but 1 refused to say a word ; not liking to tell 
1 was fkscinated and spell-bound ; yet with a falsehood then, and not liking to expose 
every sense seeming to possess ten times its myself to ‘ ridicule. For I felt that what 
iSKtuw power. I still went on looking in I had seen was true, and that no sophistry 
the — still earnestly desiring an appa- and'iio argument, no reasoning and no ndicule, 

rition— when suddenly I saw a main’s face could shake my oelief in it. My sweet Lucy 
^peering over my cbouldert in the glass, came up to me — seeing me look so pale and 
. ^irl% 1 could draw that fime to this hour ! wild — ^threw her arms round 'my neck, and 
Theilow forehead^ with the short curling leaned forward to kiss me. As she bent her 
hairy black as jet, growing ddwn in a sharp head, I feh the same warm bkst rush over 
point p-the dark, ^es, hc;^th thick eye- my lipa, and my sister, cried, “ Why, Liesie 
bipw(^|mrD|ng with A pwliar light^ the yoi^ lips bum bke fire 1 



And 1 ^ tbe^ And for ]^g after. Xiie ligU; i^e h^vy 

Freeenoe waa with me etiJI^ never l^vii^ me i{ie etatuee ; ^ hirde like 


the still xuoonliglit ; ‘ never absent, busy at which I heard only the rich Toice, said 
my brain, busy at my heaH— form ever saw only the fose form of onr stisinger 
banded* to me. It fliLted like a cold cloud host 

between my sweet sister’s eyes and mbie, He was certainly very handstHue $ taSi 
and dimmed them so that 1 could scarcely dark, yet pale as marble ; his very Ups were 
see thein beauty. It drowned my fotliere pale ; with eyes that were ertremdy blight ; 
voice ; and his words fell confused and indls- but which had an expression behmd 
tinct ^ that subdued me. His inanners were grade- 

Kot long after, a stranger came into our fuL He was very cordial to us, and iii£fo tts. 
neighbourhood. He bought Green Howe, a stay a long time ; taking us through hjs 
deserted old property by the river-side, grounds to see his improvements, and point- 
where no one had lived for many many ing out h&re and there further alterations to 
years*, not since the young brid^ Mrs. be made ; all with such a disregard for local 
Braithwaite, had been found in the river one difficulti^ and for cost, that, had he been one 
morning, entangled among the dank weeds of the princes of the genii he could not have 
auil dripping alders, strangled and drowned, talked more royally. He was more than 
and her husband dead— none knew how merely attentive tome; speaking tome often 
— lying by the chapel door. The place had and in a lower voice, bending down near to 
hail a bad name ever since, and no one would me, and looking at me with eyes that thrilled 
live there. However, it was said that a through eveiy nerve and fibre. I saw that 
stranger, who had been long in the East, a my father was uneasy ; and, when we left, I 
Mr. Felix, had^now bought it, and that he asked him how he Irked our new neighbour. .. 
w;is coming to reside there. And, true enough, He* said, ^Not much, Lizzie,” with a grave 
one day the whole of our little town of and almost displeased look, as if he had, 
Thornhill was in a state ofi excitement ; for probed the weakness I was scarcely conscious 
a travelling-carriage and four, foUowed by of myself. T thought at the time that he was 
another full of servants — Hindoos, or Las- harsh. 

cars, or Negroes; dark-coloured, strange- However, as there was nothing positively 
looking people ^passed through, and Mr. to object to in Mr. Alix, my fathers impulse 
Felix took possession of Green Howe. of distrust could not well be indulged with- 

My father called on him after a time ; out rudeness ; and my dear father was too 
and 1, as the mistress of the hcsfse, went with thoroughly a gentleman ever to be rude even 
him. Green Howe had been changed, as if .to his enemy. We therefore saw a gr^t deal 
by magic, and we iJoth said so together, as we of the stranger ; who established himself in 
entered the iron gates that led up the broad our house on the most familiar footing, and 
walk. The iniined garden was one mass of forced on my father and Lucy an intima<^ 
plants, fresh and green, many of them quite they both disliked but could not avoid. For 
new to me ; and the shrubbery, wliich ^had it was forced with such consummate skill and 
been a wilderness, was restored to order, tact, that there was nothing which the most 
The house looked larger than before, now rigid could object to. 

that it was so beautifully decorated ; and the 1 gradually became an altered being under 
broken' trellis-work, which used to hang his influence. In one thing only a nappier 
dangling among Uie ivpr, was matihd with — ^in the loss of the Voice and the Form 
creeping roses, and jasmine, which lel't on me which had haunted me. Since I had known 
the impression of having been ib flower, which Felix this terror had gone. The reality had 
.was impossible. It was a fairy palace ; and we absorbed the shadow. But in nothing else 
c8uld scarcely believe that this was the dc- was this strange man’s influence over me, 
■erted, ill-omened Green Howe. The foreign beneficial. I remember that I used to hate 
servants, too, in Eastern dresses, covered with mj^self for my excessive irritability of temper 
rings, and necklaces, and earrings ; the fgrei^ when 1 was away from him. Everything at 
tmells ofsandal-wood, and cam }hor, and musk; home displeased me. Everything seemed so 
Ihe curtains that hung everywhere in placeiof small and mean and old aqd poor alter 
doors, some of velvet, and some of Aoth of the lordly glory of that house ; and the very 
gold ; the air of luxury, such as I, a simple caresses oT mj|r family and olden school- 
country girl, had never seen before, maje day iriends were [rkaome and hateful 
such a powerful impression on me, that X felt me. All except^ my Lucy lost its cham ; ^ 
as if carried away to some unknown region, and to her I was faithful ast ever ; to 
As we entered, Mr. Felix came to meet us ; her I ^ever (foanged. her 

and, drawing aside a heavy curtain thatseemed seemed^to w^ wjth wonderfully. 
all of gold and Are — ^for the flame-ooloured with him I felt bmh away in a torrent.^ Hui . 
flowers danced and quivered on thwgold — ^he words fell upem wVlxib^rioiis and th|lllin&, 
Udtia into an inner ipom, where Uksaarkenni andheigigreiB^i^^lf^impBestQilig^Mra ^ 





' ' luild sitim opened tbemselTee to me< 

^ Ijefore^r sHi^mes Been and gone like the 

1 came back to my sweet sister, 
her. pure eyes and the holy light that lay 
JUi tnem, her gentle vmce spesd^ing of the 
iaiored things o? heaven and the earnest things 
of life, seemed to me like a former existence : 
V ft^f'litate 1 had lived in years ago. But this 
(divided influence nearly killed me ; it seemed 
to part my very soul and wrench my being 
in twain ; and this, more than all the rest, 
made me sad beyond anything people be- 
lieved possible in one so gay and reckless as 
1 had been. 

My father's dislike to Felix increased daily ; 
and Jjucy, who had never been known to use 
a harsh word in her life, from the lirst refused 
to believe a thoiight of good in him, or to 
allow him one single claim to praise. She used 
to cling to me in a wild, beseeching way, and 
entreat me with prayers, such as a mother 
might have pourea out before an erring child. | 
to stop in time, and to return to those Vho loved 
the. ** For your soul is lost from among us, 
Lizzie,’* she used to say ; '^and nothing but a 
frame remains of the full life of love you once 

f ave us 1 ” But one word, one look, from 
'eliz was enough to make me forget every 
ear nad every prayer of her who, until flow, 
had been my idol and my law. 

At Itist my dear father commanded me not 
to see Felix again. 1 fe]^ as if I should have 
died. In vain I wept and prayed. In vain I 
gave fhll license to my thoughts, and suflered 
words to pour from my lips which ought never 
to have crept into my neart. In vain ; my 
father was inexorable. 

I was in the drawing-room. Suddenly, 
noiselessly, Felix was beside me. He had 
not entered by the door wliich was directly 
in front of me ; and the window was closed. 
I never could understand this sudden appear- 
ance ; for 1 am certain that he had not been 
concealed. 

" Your father has spoken of ilie, Lizzie ?” 
he said with a singular smile. 1 was silent. 

And has forbi£len you to see me again ? ” 
he continued. 

** Yes,” I answered, impelled to speak 
somethmg stronger than my wilL 
And you intend to obey him 1 ” 

" No,” 1 said again, in the name manner, 
as if 1 had been talking in a dream. « 

He smiled again. Who was he so like 
. when he smiled ) I cooldT not remember, 
and yet I knew that he was like some one I 
had seen-— a face that hovered outside my 
memory, on the horizon, and .iC^^ver fl<)ated 
imar enough to be distiuetly realised, 
s “ You are right, lAzsAof he then said ; 
there ai^ ties which ore stronger than a 
, Ikt^er’s eonuBands— ties which no man has 
the rights and do man 1^ the pdwer to 
break. Meet me to-i% 0 |mw at noon in the 
Low tfokoj we wiU speafiktirther.” 

Sh dfd W say^&is t% my suppKdCtmg, 

. • ^ 


nor in any loving manner: it was Simply 
a command, unaccompanied by one tender 
woi*d or look. He had never said he loved 
me — ^never ; it seemed to be too well under- 
stood between ue to need assurances. 

I answered, “Yes,” burying my face in my 
hands, in shame at this my first act of dis- 
obedience to my father ; and, when I raised 
my head, he was gone. Gone as he had 
entered, without a footfall sounding ^ver so 
lightly. ♦ 

1 met him the next day ; and it was not 
the onl}frtime that I did so. Day after ilay I 
stole at his command from the house, to 
walk with* him in the Low Lane — ^the lane 
which the country people said was haunted, 
and which was consequently always deserted. 
And there we used to walk or sit under tlie 
blighted elm tree for hours; — he talking, but 
I not understanding all he said : for then; 
was a tone of grandeur and of mystery in his 
words that overpowered without enlightening 
me, and that left my spirit dazzled rather 
than convinced. 1 had to give reasons at 
home for my long absences, and he bade me 
say tliat I liad been with old Dame Todd, 
the blind widow of ThomhilltKiso, and that 
1 had been reading the Bible to her. And I 
obeyed ; although, while I said it, I felt 
Lucyis eyes iix^ plaintively on mine, and 
heard her murmur a prayer that I might be 
forgiven. 

Lucy grew ill. As the flowers and the 
summer sun came on, her spirit faded more 
rapidly away. I have known since, that it was 
grief more than malady which was killing 
her. The lo(flc of nameless suffering, which 
used to be in her fac^ has haunted me 
through life with undying sorrow. It was 
Buffering that 1, who ought to have rathe r 
died for her, had caused. But not even her 
illness stayed me. In the intervals I nur--^^d 
her (tenderly and lovingly as before ; but ibr 
hours and hours I left her — all through tho 
long days of summer— to walk in the Low 
Lane, and to sit in my world of poetry and 
Are. *V^en I came back m^ sister was often 
weeping, and I knew that it was for me— I, 
who once would have given my life to save 
her from one hour of sorrow. Then I would 
fling myself on my knees beside her, in ^ 
agony of shame and repentance and promise 
better things of the morrow, and vow strong 
eflbrts against the power and the spell that 
were^n me. But tne morrow subjected mo 
to the same unhallowed fascination, the is, me 
Mtble^ness. 

At last Felix told me that I must come 
ytfth. liim ; that I must leave my home, and 
t^e part in his life ; that I belonged to him 
and to him only, and that I could not break 
the tablet of a fate ordained ; that I was his 
destiny, and he mine, and that I must fill til 
the law which the stars had written in the 
sky. I fought against this. T spoke of my 
fa&ei*’8 sSiger,and of my sister’s illness. I 
prayed to^ him flr pity/ not to force this on 




me, and knelt in the ehadows of the autamn mine. Ske vas all^nt, and yet it fleesned aii 
eTUiset to ask from him forbearance. a volume of love and of entreaty 

1 did not yield this day, nor the next, her lips as if 1 heard words of deathkissV 
nor for many days. At li^ he conquered, affection. It was Lucr ; standing there id 
I said “Yes’* he kissed the scarf I this bitter midnight cold-— giving her life to.,; 
wore round my neck.' Until then he had save me. Felix called to me again, imj^ , 
never jtouched even my hand with his lips, tlently ; and, as he called, the figure turned, 

I consented to leave my sister, who I well and beckoned me ; beckoning me gently, 
knew was dying ; I consented to leave my lovingly, beseechinglv ; and then slowfy 
father, vi^ose whole life had been one act of faded away. The chime of the batf-hour 
love and ^e for his children ; and to bring sounded ; and, I fled from the room to my 
a stain on our name^ unstained until then, sister. I found her lying dead on the floor ; 

1 consented to leave those who lov^d me — her hav hanging over her breast, and one 
all I loved— -for a stranger* hand stretched out as if in supplication. 

AH was prepared ; the hurrying clouds, ^ The next day Felix disappeared ; he and 
lead-coloured, and the howling wind, the flt his whole retinue ; and Green Howe fell into 
companions In nature with the evil and the ruins again. No one knew where he wefltL 
despaif of my soul. Lacy was worse to-day ; as no one knew from whence he came. And 
but though 1 felt going to my death, in leaving to this day I sometimes doubt whether or not 
her, 1 could not . resist. Had his voice called he was a clever adventurer, who had heard of 
me to the scaffold, I must have gone. It was my flither’s wealth : and who, seeing my weak 
the last day of October, and at midnight when and imaginative character, had acted on it 
1 was to leave the bouse. I had kissed my for his own purposes. All tliat I do know 
sleeping sister, who was dreaming iu her is that my sisters spirit saved me from ruin ; 
sleeps and cried, and grasped my hand, and and that she died to save me. She had seen 
called aloud, ^ Lizzie, Lizzie 1 Come back ! ” and known all, and gave herself for my aal- 
But the spell w^ on me, and I left her ; and vation down to the last and supreme effort 
still her dreammg voice called out, choking she made to rescue me. She died at that 

with sobs, **Not there! not there,' Lizzie I hour of half-past twelve; and at half-past 

Come back to me ! ’* • ^ tweli^e, as I live before you all, she appeared 

I was to leave the house by the large, old, to me and recalled me. 

haunted room that I have spoken of before ; And this is the reason why I never manled, 
Felix waiting for me outside. And, a little and why I pass Allhallow's eve in prayer by 
after twelve o’cldbk, I opened the door to pass my sister's grave. F have told you to-night 
through. This time the chill, and the damp, this story of mine, because I feel that I shall 
and the darkness unnerved me. The broken not live over another last night of October, 
mirror was in the middle of ^he room, as but that before the next white Christmas 
before, and, in passing it, 1 mechanically raised ^oses come out like winter stars on the earth 
my eyes. Then I ^remembered that it was I shall be at peace in the grave. Not in the 
Allhallow’s eve, the anniversary of the appa- grave ; let me rather hope with my blessed 
rition of last year. As I looked, the room, sister in Heaven I 

which had been so deadly still, became fllled : 

with the Boundl'had heard before. Theruslyng OVER THE WAY’S STORY. 

of large wings, and the crowd of whispermg 

voices flowed like a river round me ; and Once upon a time, before I retired from 
again, glaring into nw eyes, was the same face mercantile pirsuits and came to live over 
in the glass that 1 had seen before, the the way, I Uved, for many years, in Ursine 
sneering smile even more triumphflht, the Lane. 

blighting stai'e of the fiery eyes, the low brow Ursine Lane is a very rich, narrow, dark, 
and the coal-black hair, and * the look of dirty, straggling, lane m the mat city of 
ipockery. All were there ; and all 1 had London (said by some to be itself as rich, as 
sein loN^ore and since ; for it was Felix dark, and as dirty). Ursine Lane leads fi^m 
who v/as gazing at me from the glass. Cheapside into Thames Street, facing Sir 
When I turned to speak to him, the John Pigg’s wharf; but whether Ursine 
room was empty. Not a living cregture Lane b8 td^ve or below Bow Chorch/I shall 
WM there * only a low laugh, and the far-off not tell you. Neither, whether its name be 
voices whispering, and the wings. And then derived from a bear-garden, (^hich was in 
a hand tapj^d on the window, and thh voice great vogue in its environs in Queen Bess’s 
of Felix cried irom outside, ** Coiue^ Lizzie, time^ or foorn an Ursuline Nunnery whi^ 
come I” . * flourished in its ^oinity, before big,. bad Km|; 

I staggered, rather than walked, to the Hanry sent nunkto spin, or to ^ anything 
window ; and, as I was close to it — ^my hand else they could. Ursine, L^e it yes oefore 
raised to open it-r-there stood between me the gre^ Are of London, and Ursine L^kS* 
and it a pde figure clothed in white ; her it is now* ^ ‘ ^ 

face more pale than th<» linen round it. Her The houses in \g^ne Lane are ver^^cid, 
hair hung down on her breast, andther blue very mconvement^i£M*very dilapidated j and 
*eyea' looked earnestly and mournfully mtolldoi^ti^i^ nnqtn»gmt%rd(aUth^]lo^ipes 
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Wing iffSi Uuntred, ^lepend upon it) would 4o « 
thie ndgl^tiirliood any harm, in bearing o 
rnbbUhing old lane away. Kumber four j< 
tumbled 11 ^ and across the road on to number a 
j^Elbeen, a few years ago ; and lunce then, c 
X^e has been prorided with a species I 
^ tbohng in the shape of great wooden beams s 
shore up its opposite sides. The district ii 
surveyor shakes his head very much at p 
. Iffrsine Lane, and resides as far from it as he t 
can. The cats of the neiglibourhood find b 
great delectation in the shoi^g beams, using s; 
them, in the night season, as rialtos and a 
bridges, not of sighs, but of miauws ; but 
foot paUengers look wistfully and somewhat h 
fearfully upwards at these wooden defences, b 
Yet Ursine Ijane remains. To be sure, if I 
you were to pull it down, you would have d 
to remove the old church of St. Nicholas g 
Bearcroft, where the bells ring every Friday c 
night, in conformity with a bequest of Master g 
Miniver Squirrell, furrier, obiit sixteen hun> si 
dred and eighty-four, piously to commemorate c 
‘ his escape fi*om the paws of a grisly bear a 
While travelling in the wilds of Muscovy, tl 
You would have to demolish the brave gilt a 
lion, and the brave gilt unicorn at the extre- u 
mity of the churchwardens* pew, who (saving a 
their gender) with the clerk, the sexton, and si 
two or three deaf old Bhoj>keeper3 and«their v 
wives, are pretty nearly all the dearly beloved fi 
brethren whom the Keverend Tremaine u 
Popples, M. A., can ga^er together as a con- v 
gregation. Worse than all, if Ursine Lane p 
were to come down, the pump must come £ 
down — the old established, constitutional, o 
vested, endowed pump; built, so tradition I 
runs, over a fountain blessed by the great c 
St. Ursula heraelfi So Ursine Lime remains, h 
At a certain period of the world’s history, g 
it may have been yesterday, it may<^ have v 
been yesterday twenty years, there dwelt in "V 
this dismal avenue, a Beast. Everybody called n 
him a Beast. He was a Manchester ware- v 
houseman. Now it is nob at all necessa^ g 
fora Manchester warehouseman — or, indeed, U 
. for any warehouseman — ^to be a beast or a 
brute, or anything disagreeable. Quite the a 
contrary. For instance, next door to the p 
Beast’s were the counting-houses and ware- v 
rooms of 'Tapperly and Origg, also Manohes- a 
ter warehousemen^ as merry, light-hearted, h 
good-humoured young fellows as you would f< 
wish to see. Tappeny was somewhat of a e 
sporting character, rode away eveVy after- si 
noon on k high-stepping brown mare, and tl 
lounged regularly about the entrance to 
* Tats ’* whether he booked any bets or not. li 
. A$ for Origg, he was the Cor^heeus of all ^h 
^tlie middle class sotr^ poncing academies a 
and subscription ballsr in /^ndon, and it was ti 
n moving sight, to see mm in bis famouall 
Chmsader c^ume at a Drury {iane Bal i 
. HasquA Nor 'was old ^ William Watdi i 
io^tne firta of Waj^ckj^atch, and Bover, i 
Mancherter 'WarehpnajKen) at the corner^.' 
nbo^|pu^‘j|ne4 so foanj^ausan<i^ I^sunds fora 


smuggling tmee upon a at all tfoastUkc 
or brutish. He was a white-headed, charitable 
jolly old gentleman, fond of old port and old 
songs and old ^clerks and porters, and bis 
cheque-book was as open as his heart. Lacteal, 
Flewitt, and Company, again, on the other 
side of the Beast’s domicile, the great. dealers 
in gauzes tmd ribbons, were mud, 'placable, 
pious men. the beloved of dapham. But the 
Beast was a Beast and no mistaken Every- 
body said he was ; and what ^everybody 
says, must be true. His name was Braddle- 
scrogg^ 

Barnard Braddlescroggs. He was the 
head, the trunk and the tail of the firm. 
No Co., qo son, no nephew, no brothers : 
B. Braddleschogos glared at you from either 
door-jamb. His warerooms were erftensivf, 
gloomy, dark, and crowded. 8o were hi.‘3 
counting-houses, which were mostly under- 
I ground, and candle lit. He loved to keep hi^ 

I subordinates in these dark deni^ where he 
could rush in upon them suddenly, and growl 
at them. You came wandering through 
these subterraneans upon wan men, pent uj) 
among parasols and cartons of gay ribbons ; 
upon pale lads in spectacle^ registering silks 
and merinos by the light of Bickering, strong- 
smelling tallow candles in rusty sconces. There 
wa%no counting-house community; no desk- 
fellowship : the clerks were isolated— <lammed 
up in steep little pulpits, relegated behind 
walls of cotton goods, consigned to the in- 
pace of bales of tarlatan kud bardge. The 
Beast was everywhere. He prowled about 
continually. He lurked in holes and comers. 
He reprimanded clerks on staircases, and dis- 
charged porters in dark entries. His dee]i. 
harsh, gniting voice could ever be hemd 
growling during the hours of business, some- 
where^ like a sullen earthquake. His str^rn 
Wellington boots continually creaked, iii^i 
numerous keys rattled gaoler-fashion. Hia 
very watch, when wound up, made a savage 
gnashing noise, as though the works were in 
torment. Jle was a Beast. 

Tall, square, sinewy, and mascalar in per- 
son ; large and angular in features ; with a 
I puissant, rebellious head of groy hair that 
would have defied all the bruwing, combing, 

' and greasing of the Burlington Arcade ; willi 
black bushy eyebrows nearly meeting oif hia 
forehead; with a horseshoe foown between liU 
eyes ; with stubbly whiskers, like horse-hair 
spikes, rather indented in his cheekbones 
than Rowing on his cheeks; with a large, 
«tifir, shirt collar and frill defending his fiice 
like ^hevaux-d&fHse; with large, coarse, bony 
hands plunged in his trousers jackets ; with 
^a great seal and ribbons and the savage 
ticking watch X have mentioned-^uch was 
Barnard Braddlescroggs. From the ears and 
nostrils of such men you see amall hairs 
g owing, indomitable by tweezers ; signs ot 
mflexibility of purpose, and stem wility. 
Their jaiuts crack as they walk. His did. 
L Very rich, as his father, old Simon Braddte^ 
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i»erog|B» kad been before tym, B. Breddlee^ ment to biinself ibere^ ^ 
tsrogge inraa not an airari<dons mfiL He had himself. 

never been known to lend or advance a penny The derks, some twdve in nntnbiky ^^- 

to the neceeeitoiis; but he naid hia clerks and dined and slept in f3a» house. They 4^ lb 
servants liberal salaries This was a little dismd dormitoiyoi^eonio stables In Ghdad^ 
unaccountable in the' Beast, but it was said Builduigs, at Uie back of 0rsine liane ; lUkd 
that they did not hate him the less. He gave dined in a dingy, unoarpeted room at the 
Iw'gely to stern charities, such as dragged of the building-*-ou one unvarying bill of fuw 
sinners to repentance, or adniiiiUtered eiee- of beef^ mutton, and potatoee«-*ptenty of it^ 
mosynaiy food, education and blows (in a though, for the Beast never stinted them * 
progFessivdy liberal proportion) to orphan which was remarkable in such a Beiast. Tb# 
children. He was a visiting justice to strict domestic aitapgements were supermtended by 
gaola^ and was supposed not to have quite a bousekeepei^-« tall, melaucholy, mid^e- 
made up his mind as to what system of prison aged lady, supposed to have been once in 
discipline was best-— unremitting corporal affluent circumstances. She had been veiy 
punishment, or continuous solitary confine^ good-looking, too, once, but had somethkig 
ment. He apprenticed boys to hard brades, the matter with her i^ine, and not un&v* 
or listed them to emigrate to inclement quently fell downstairs, or upstairs, in ^ 
climates. He was a member of a rigid per- of syncope. When the Beast had no one else 
suasion, and one high in authority, and had to abuse and mahtreat, he would go upstairs 
half built a chapel at hia o^i expense; but and abuse Mrs. Plimmets, and tlireaten her 
everybody said that few pecpie thanked him, with dismissal and inevitable staryatioo. 
or were grateful to him for hia generosity. Business hours concluded at eight nightly. 
He was such a Beast. He bit the orphan's and frqm that hour to ten P.if.the clerics were 
nose of^ and bullied the widow. He gave ' permitted to walk where they listed — but 
alms as one who pelts a dog with marrow- exclusion and expulsion were the never failing 
bones, hurting: him while he feeds him. Those insult of a moment's unpunctuality in re« 
in his employment who embezzled oti robbed turning home. The porters slept out of the 
liim, were it of but a penny piece, he merci- house, and the clerks looked at them almost as 
lossly prosecuted to conviction. Everybody superior beings — as men of stranger periences 
had observed it. He sued all debtors, oppo.sed and knowledge of life — men too had been 
«'dl insolvents, and strove to bring all bank- present at orgies prolonged beyond midnight 
rupts within the meaning of the penal clauses. — ^men who had remained in the galleries of 
Everybody krifew it. The merchants and theatres till the perlbrmances were ooiieluded. 
brokers, his compeers, fell away from him on Of the dozen clerks who kept the books of 
'Change; his correspondents opened his hard, Barnard Braddlescroggs (save that grim 
fierce letters with palpitaii^ hearts ; his ' auriferous banker's pass-b^k of bis) and 
clerks cowered before him ; his maid servants^ registered his wares, 1 have to deal with but 
passed him (wheh they had courage to pjiss* two. My business lies only with blue-eyed, 
nim at all) with fear and trembling. The pale faced William Braddlescroggs, and with 
waiters at the “ Cock " in Xhreadueedie John Simcox the corresponding merk. 

Street, where he took a fiery bowl of Mulliga- Simcox among his firilow clerks, ^Ir. Sim- 
tawny soup for lunch, daily, didn't like him. cox among the porters. Jack* Simcox among 
At his club at the West lOud be had a now- his intimates at the Admiral Benbow ** near 
window and a pile of new.spapera all to him- Camberwell Gate, “ you Simcox," with hia 
self— dined by himself — drank Jby himself — growling chief. A grey-haired, smiling, red- 
growled to himself. faced simpleton was Simcox ; kind ofneart. 

There had been a Mrs. Braddlescroggs ; a simple of mind, affectionate of disposition, 
delicate, blue-eyed little woman out of l^e von- confiding of nature, infirm of purpose, con- 
shire, who had been Beauty to the Beast, vivial of habits. He was fifty years ia age, 
^She died early. Her husband was not re- and fifteen hi wisdom. He liad been at Ae 
f>orted to have beaten her, or starved her, or top of the ladder once — a rich mlm at least 
verbally ill-treated her, but 8iny)]y to have by paternal inheritance, with a carriage and 
frightened her to death. Eveiybody said so. horses and lands ; but when he tumbled 
She could ue^cr take those mild bluesy es of (whidh he did at five-and-twenty, very quickly 
hers off her terrible husband, and dien — and right to the bottom), be never managed 
looking at him timorously. One son had to rise again. The du^ of every shamxw 
been bom to B. B. at her demise. He grew knave ; the victim in every eg^gious scheme ; 
up a pale, &.Ir-haired, frightened lad, with his an excklent arithmetician, yet quite una^e 
mothers eyes. The Beast had treated Ifim to^ut two su^d two together in a business 
(everybody was indignant at it) from his sense ; he Itamknever even had strength%f 
earliest years with unvarying and cbnwteut character to tie his own enemy ; he had^ 
severity ; and at fourteen be was removed always found such a mdlUpUcity of ftiends 
imm the school of the rigid persuasion, where readyjto do«the ^ him. lijdlk let 

he had received his drea^ commercial educa- him alone he 4^uld do well enongm 
tian, to his father's rigider, drearier estub- would not lose h$|Mney tUl you cheiSadd him 
* liskment in Ui’sine.Lane. He had a denart- out o( it ; he wSmd imff get dmuik dupiseh^ 
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imi woitl 4 liUonir 70a to loake him so^ ^ith 
the moat charming wiUiugneas and equa- 
nimity. ^ere are many Simcoxes in the 
wotlo^ and more rogues always ready to 
prey upon them ; yet though I should li&e to 
hang the rogues, I should not like to see the 
lareed of Simcox quite extinct. 

John Simcox had a salary of one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. If I were writing 
dotion instead of sober (though veiled) truth, 
J should picture him to you as a victim with 
/ some two score of sovereigns per annum. 
No ; he had a hundred and twenty of those 
yellow tokens annually — for the Beast never 
stinted in this respect either : which was 
again remarkable in such a Beast. One 
hundred and twenty golden sovereigns an- 
nually, had John Simcox ; and they were of 
about as ihuch use to him as one hundred and 
twenty penny pieces. When a man has a 
quarter’s salary amounting to twenty-seven 
pounds, receivable next Thursday, and out of 
that has a score of three pounds due at the 
^Admiral Benbow,” and has pronfised to 
(and will) lend ten pounds to a friend, and 
has borrowed five more of another friend 
himself which he means to pay ; and has 
besides his little rent to meet, and his little 
butcher and his little grocer and his little 
tailor, it is not very difiicult to imagine fi'ow 
the man may be considerably embarrassed in 
satisfying all these demands out of tlie capital. 
But, when the administrator of the capital 
happens to be (as Simcox was) a man with- 
out the slightest command of himself or 
his money — you will have no difficulty in 
forming a conviction that the end of Simcox’s 
quarto-days were worse than their com- 
mencement. 

Nor will you be surprised that ‘'execu- 
tions ” in Simcox’s little house in Oarohna- 
teirace, Albaiiy-road, Camberwell, were of 
frequent occuri'ence ; that writs against him 
were always “out,” and the brokers always 
“in.” Tiiat he was as well known in the 
county court as the judge. Tbak; orders for 
payment were always coming due and never 
Wng paid. His creditors never arrested 
him, however. If they did so, they knew he 
would lose his situation ; so the poor man 
went on from week to week, and from month 
to month, borrowing here and borrowing 
there, obtaining small advances from loan 
societies held at public-houses, robbing Peter 
to pay Paul— always in a njuddle, in short ; 
but still smoking his nightly pipes, 2ind drink- 
i^ng his nightly glasses, and singing his nightly 
songs ; the latter with immense applause at 
the ^ Admiral Benbow.” i 

I don^t think Simcox’s j>orldly position 
was at all improved by his having married (in 
very eariy 'life, and direct from the finishing 
estu.bli8hmeat the Misses Gjjmp, aft Ham- 
mersmith) a young lady hkhly aceooSplished 
in the useful ainl producj^ arts of tambour- 
pfl^ng; but of ail 
domesfii^ or hooi^^hold ^ties consM^bly 


more ignorant than a 2 iooloo Kaffir. 

Simcox had run through his nione^, an 
operation he performed with astonmhing 
celerity, Mrs. Simcox, finding herself with 
three daughters of tender age and a ruined 
husband, took refuge in floods of tears ; sub- 
sequently met the crisis of misfortune* with 
a nervous fever; and ultimately sfibsided 
into permanent ill health, curl papers, and 
shoes down at heel. 

When the events took place herein tfarrated, 
the three daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Simcox 
were all ^owu up. Madeline, aged twenty- 
two, was a young lady of surprising altitude, 
with shoulders of great breadth and sharpness 
of outline, with very large black eyes and 
very large black ringlets, attributes of which 
she was consciously proud, but with a" nose 
approaching to — what shall I say ? — ^the 
snub. Chemists* assistants had addressed 
acrostics to her ; and the young man at the 
circulating library was 8upi)0sed to be 
madly in love with her. Helena, daughter 
num^r two, aged twenty, was also tall, had 
also black eyes, black ringlets, white resplen- 
dent shoulders, was the beloved of apothe- 
caries, and the Laura of Petrarchs in the 
linen-drapery line. These young ladies were 
both acknowledged, recognised, established 
as be&utles in tne Camberwellian district. 
They dressed, somehow, in the brightest and 
most variegated colours ; they had, somehow, 
the prettiest of bonnets, the tifd^test of gloves, 
the neatest of kid boots. Their sabbatical 
entrance to the palish church always created 
a sensation. The chemist’s assistant kissed 
his hand as they passed ; the young man at 
the circulating library iaM down his book, 
and sighed ; passing young ladies envied and 
disparaged ; passing young gentlemen ad- 
mired and aspired ; yet, somehow, Miss Ma- 
deline would be twenty-three next birthday, 
and Miss Helena twenty-one, and no swain 
had yet declared himself in explicit terms; 
no one had said, “ I have a hundred a year, 
with a prospect of au advance ; take it, my 
heart, ai|^ hand.” Old Muggers, indeed, the 
tailor of Acacia Cottages, the friend, creditor, 
and boon coxqpanion of Simcox, had inti- 
mated, in his cups, at the “Admiral Benbow,” 
his willingness to marry either of the younc; 
ladies ; but his matrimonial proposals gene- 
rally vanished with his inebriety; and he wo# 
besides known to be a dreadfully wicked old 
man, 'addicted to dnnkiog, smoking, and 
snuif-taking. As a climax of villany, he was 
Bupposqd to have two wives already, alive, and 
resident in dlfierent parts of the provinces. 

^ And daughter number three---have I for- 
gotten her ? Not by any means. Was she a 
beauty ? No. In opinion of her sisters^ 
of Camberwell, and of the chemist’s assistant, 
she was not a beauty. She had dark eyes ; 
but they were neither brilliant nor piercing. 
She bad dark hair ; but wore it in no lo^ or 
r^splenclefit ringlets. She was an ordinai’y 
gu'i, A '■ piam iLiue ” (according toHhe 






Cam1i«|rweU opinipn) ; there was "nothing 
abtmt uer” in the eyes of the chemist's 
assistant. 

This young jperson (Bessy by nam^, from 
the earliest periods of autheiffcio recorcl to the 
mature age of sixteen, had occupied; in the 
Simcox Imusehold, an analogous position to 
that df.the celebrated Cinderella. She did 
not exactly sit in the chimney comer among 
the but she lighted the hre, waited 

upoL, dftsissd, and was otherwise the humble 
and willing drudge of her accomplished relar 
tives. She did not exactly dress in rags ; but 
she trotted about the house and neighbour- 
hood in a shabby brown merino frock, which 
she had wofully outgrown, a lamentable old 
beaver bonnet, and a faded Paisley shawl 
whlch^held a sort of middle rank in appear- 
ance, between a duster and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief well to do in the world. As a child, 

: she was punishe*d for the things she did not 
‘ do, and doubly punished for those she did do. 

. As a girl, she ran of errands, fetched the 
beer, lighted the fire (as I have said), read 
the sentimental novels to her mamma as 
! she lay upon the sofa, and accompanied her 
sisters on the pianoforte when they rehearsed 
those famous songs and duets with which they 
did terrific execution in the CamberweU 
circles. ^ 

Honest Simcox, like a stnpid, undiscefiiing 
shiftless man as he was, did not entertain the 
domestic or Camberwell opinion concerning 
Bessy. He mamtained that she had more 
sense in her little finger than her sisters put 
together (with his wife into the bargain, the 
honest fellow thought, I dare swear, though 
he did not dare to say so). He called her his 
little darling, his litMe Mentor, his willing, pa- 
tient Betsy-petsy, with other foolish and weak- 
minded expressions of endearment. What 
else could you expect of a red-nosed ware- 
houseman’s clerk who fuddled himself nightly 
at the " Admiral Benbow ! ” Profoundly stib- 
k missive to his wife in most instances, he had 
? frequently presumed, during Besik’s nonage, 

( to difier from Mrs. Simcox as to the amount 
} of whipping meted out to his youngest 
^ daughter for childish delinquencies, and had 
once even dared to interfere when his lady 
undertook to inflict that punishment for ai 
fa^lt the child had never committed, and to 
"stay justice in its mid career.” So inj 
process ' of time the alliance between the 
snubbed, neglected little girl and her fother 
became of so close a nature as to be almost 
recognised and permitted by the rest of th^ 
iamily. Bessy was reckoned among the rest 
of the low company with whom the degraded 
Simcox chose to associate. She was allowed! 
to pull off his muddy boots, to prepare his | 
dinner, to fill his pipe and mix his grog when I 
he muddled liimself at home ; and to lead j 
him home, shambling, from the "Admiral, 
Benbow,” when he pe^ormed that operation 
abroad Notably of late times she had 
^xiupisaioned to fetch her papa home from | 



Ursine XAne on the. eventful < 
and tlie meek guiding help of Bessy ^ 
often saved that Infirm old letlow from me 
a dark and dangerous The cMl 

would wait patiently ovEtmde the doors of ; 
piublic-houses whiles her ftther boozed witlun i. 
diie would lead him away gently but frrmly 
from his riotous companions, or, meeting 
them and taking them aside, wouM ffiead pas- 
sionately, tearfully, that they would not make 
papa tipsy to-night. Some of the disreputable 
personages with whom she was brought into 
such strange eontact were quite subdued and 
abashed by her earnest^ artless looks and 
speech. Jack Flooks himself, formerly Of the 
Stock Exchange, now principally of the bar* 
of the “ Bag o’ Nails,” the ver^ worst, most 
dissipated and most reckless of Simcox’s asso- 
ciates forbore drinking with Bessy’s father 
for one whole week, and actually returned, in 
a private and mysterrous manner, to B^y 
two half-crowns he had borrowed of him ! So 
useful was this filial surveillance found to be 
by the other branches of ^his family that the 
quarter-day functions of our plain little Bessy 
were gradually extended, and became next of 
weekly and afterwards of diurnal occurrence. 
It was good to see this girl arrayed in the 
forlorn beaver bonnet and the faded Paisl^ 
shai^l, with her mild, beaming, ordinary, littfe 
countenance, arrive at about a quarter to 
eight at the Thames Street comer of Undne 
L^e, and there wait patiently until her 
father’s official dutiSb were over. She be- 
came almost as well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as St. Nicholas Bearward, or as the 
famous sanctified pump itself. The fellow- 
ship porters from Sir John Pigg’s wharf 
touched their caps to her ; the migestic 
beadle of St. Nicholas (a cunning man, omni- 
potent over the fire esca^, king of the keys 
of the engine-house, and supposed to know 
where the fire-plug was, much' better than 
the turncock) spoke her kindly ; all riie 
clerks in Braddlescroggs’s house knew her, 
nodded to hfr, smiled at her, and privately 
expressed their mutual opinions as to what 
a beast Eraddlescrog^ was, not to ask that 
dear little girl in, and let her rest herself or 
sit by the fire in winter. The ]3ot-boy of the 
" Bear and Bagged Staff,” in bis evening ex- 
cursions with tlie supper beer, grew , quite 
enamoured (in his silent, sheepish fashion) of 
this affectionate daughter, ana would, 1 dfare 
say, had he dared, have offered her refresh- 
ment from his be^r-can. ; nay, even the majes- 
tic wealthy Mr. Drum, the wholesale grocer 
and provision merchant, who stood all day 
with his hands in his pockets, under his own 

ffi Mike crane, a ve:^ Jack Ketdi of W^t 
produce, im addressed cheering ancT 
benevolent words \o her from the .depths of 
his double chin ; had conferred figs upon 
her ; ha j pressed her to ent^ his sacchanAe 
smelling warehouse and rest herself n' 
barrel of |srime navj mess beef. . ^ ' 

When.the Beast of Ursine Lane pet ] 
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S^mcox lie etdlier eeoinrled at her^ ^ made 
l^r saxeastie bava, anil naked her at' ^bat 
her &ther was about to get dmnk 
that Btgbi, and a^hetker be bad taught her to 
ddnh gift, too ? Sometimes be ^wled forth 
bm determihation to have no ^ bits of girlt'* 
ftanging about bis ** place ; somelimes he 
iold her that she would not have to come 
maiiy times more, for that lie was determined 
ott dischaimug that drunken old dog,** her 
na|tfi. In tlie majority of iustances, liowever, 
he p^isaed her without any other notice than 
a scowl, and a savage rattle of the keys and 
silver in his pockets. Tlie little maiden 
trembled fearfully when she saw him, and 
had quiet iits of weeping (in which a comer 
of the Paisley shawl was brought into fre- 
quent requisition) over against the pnmp, 
mhen he had spoken to her. There was a lad 
called William Braddlescrc^ggs, with blue eyes 
msd &dr hair, who blushed veiy violently 
whenever he saw Bessy, and had once been 
bfdd enough to tell her that it was a fine 
ovening. In this flagrant oime he was then 
and them detected % liis lather, wno drove 
him back into the warehouse. 

“As this is quartei’^day, my Bessy," was 
the remark of John Sinicox to his daughter, 
one twenty-eighth of March, “as this is 
qtiarter-dny, I think, my child, that I, will 
take one glass of ale." 

It was about half-past eight, I think, and 
Bessy and her pa|)a were traversing the large 
thoroughfare known as^the New Kent Bond. 
There is in that vicinity, as you are awai’e 
that stunning Champagne Ale House, known 
as the “ leather Bottel.** Into that stunning 
ale house did John Simeox enter, leaving his 
little Bessy outside, with fifteen pounds, the 
balance of what he had already expeuded of 
his quarter’s salary. The night was every 
lowering, and rain appeared to be inuniiient. 
It came down, presently, in big, pattering 
drops, but John had promised not to be Jong. 

Why shoui<l I tell, in exteneo^ the humilia- 
ting tale of how John Siincox got tipsy that 
ni^t t How lie forced alt the money, pound 
by pound, from his little daughter ? How, 
when after immense labour and trouble, he 
had at last been brought to his own street 
door, he suddenly started off at an unknown 
tangent (rtmiiing hard and straight), and 
4lisapp*ared. How his daugliter wandered 
atxmt, weeping, in tlie pouring rain, seeking 
liim ; how, at two o’clock in the mOming, a 
difleful party furived at a little house in 
Camberwell — a very moist policeman, a weep 
shivering, drenched little girl over whom 
Ijie iituntctpiU had in pity tlirown his oU-< 
akin cape, and a penniless, ^haUess, drfmken 
^man, aft covered with mur, utterly sodden, 
wretehedg and degraded. *I>rop the curtain 
li>r pit j*a sake. 

*'The first impulse of Mrs.^Simc^, after 
Atdv lofidibg her besotteg husband with, re- 
proXehes, was to bettt j^sy. The an^er 
ofctbis iKatroti, ^eieerallj^ so gently^ languid, 


was something fearful to view. An <|rag!edv 
sheep k frantic. ^Slis was ftrostrat^'how-* 
ever, in her benevolent intention, fir^ by the 
policeman, afterwards by Bessy herself, who, 
wet, fktigned, adR miserable in an krtful 
and designing manner, no doubt), first con- 
trived to faint awav, and next day chose to 
fall into a high flfvei-. 

In this fever — in the access thereof^lis 
lay three long weeks. In a lamenU^le state 
of languor, she lay many long weeKs more. 
The brokers were in again. The parlour 
carpet was taken up and sent to the pawn- 
broxer’if! There were no invalid comforts in 
the house ; no broth, nor cliickens to make it, 
no arrowroot, no sago, no Port wine, no any- 
thing to speak of, that was really wanted. 

Stay, I am wrong. Ihere were plrnty of 
doctors ; there was plenty of doctor's stuff. 
The chemists, apothecaries, and medical prac- 
titioners of the neigh V)oui'ho"od, treated the 
Simeox family, and the little sick datighter, 
ill paKiculnr, in a libend and considerate 
mauner. Not one chargcil a penny, .*ind all 
were unremitting in attention. Kinti-hearteil 
Mr. Sphoon, of Walworth, sent in — so to 
speak — a hamper of quinine. Young Tuckett, 
close by, wh\> had just pasS&d the Hall and 
College, aiiil 0 )>em*(l his shop, offered to do 
anything for J:|ettsy. He would have dis- 
secteu her even, I urn sure. Great Doctor 
Bibbycame from Camberwell Grove, in hie 
own carriage, with his own footman with the 
black worsted tags on his skouhler, and ma- 
jestically ordered change of air, and red Poi*t 
wine for Bessy Siincox. A majestic man was 
Dr, Bibby, aqd a portly, and a deep- voiced, 
and a rich. His hoots creaked, and his car- 
riage springs oscillated— ^but he left a sove- 
leign on the Simeox mantelpiece, for all 
that. 

So there was something of those things 
needful in the little house at Camberwell 
'J'hkre was l>e.sides, a certain nurse, acUvx, 
devoted, patient, soothing, and gentle. Nov 
Mrs. Simeox, who still lay on me sofa, now 
reading the sentimentRl novels, now moaning 
over thn lamily difficulties. Not the Misses 
Simeox, who though they dul tend tlieir 
sinter, did it very fretfully and cross-grain- 
eilly,an<l iinauiniously declared that the child 
made herself out to be a great deal wo^ 
than she milly was. This nurse had rather 
a red nose, and a tremulous hand. He -ennv^ 
horag earlier from the Oity now; bnt he 
never stopped at tlie stunning Champagne Alo 
House. He had not been to the Admiral 
Benbow” for seven weeks. Tie sat by his 
daughter’s pillow ; he read to tier ; he carried 
her in his arms like a cliild as she was ; he 
wept over the injur}' he had done her; he 
premised, and meant, and prayed for, amend- 
ment. 

But wlmt were the attentions of the doc- 
tors, the hamper of quinine, the sovereign on 
the mantelpiece, even, after all ? Tliey were 
kut drops in the great muddled ocean o( thop 
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would not ^¥6 her red TM wine 
and change of air. The nueee grew deeperate. 
There was no money to be borrowed, n<me 
to obtained from the pawnbroker, none 
to ba received uuiil next quarter-ilay— ^fore 
which^ another month must elapse. Should 
be attempt to obhiin a small advance of 
monevaftom the Beast himself — the terrible 
!&raddlsiscroggs f Should he otier him two 
hundred per cent, interest; should he fall 
down oil hrs knees before Itirnr, should 
he write him a supplicatory letter ; should 
he? 

One evening, Simcnx came home from the 
ofhce with many smiles upon his face. He 
had Borro\V(^il the money, after many difficul- 
ties, from the chief clerk. Ten pounda 
He would have to pay very heavy mtereab 
for it, but never mind. Mrs. Simcox should 
take Bessy to Veutnor for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Quarter-day would soon come 
round. Soon come round. Now and then 
, his family remarked, that the many smiles 
dropi)ed from their )»apa's countenance like a 
ma^, and tha^ underneath, he wore a look 
rather haggard, rather v/eary, rather ter- 1 
rible ; but then, you see, he would have to ' 
pay such a heavy interest fAr the ten pounds. 
Ml'S. Simcox was delighted at the pro8i>ect 
of her country trip ; poor Bessy smiled and 
thanked her papa ; and the two Miss Sim- 
coxes — who had their own private conviction 
tliat an excursion to the sea-side was the 
very thing for them ; to air their beauty as 
it were — and not for that desiring bit of a 
thing, Bessy, with lier j'lale face — ^the two 
Miss Simcoxes, 1 say, went to bed in a 
huff. 

To the pleasant Island of Wight in the 
British Channel, and the county of Hamp- 
shire did tile little coiivalesfcnit from Cam- 
berwell and her parent juoce(*<l. Bessy 
gathered shells and sea-weeds, and bought 
sand pictures on rardlxmrd by the Uuderclifl^ 
and sand in bottles, and saw the ^nkey at 
OiU'isbroke Castle, and wondered at Little 
St. Lawrence Church, and the magnificent 
yachting dandies at Cowes and Ityde, until her 
inde face grew quite rosy, and her dark eyes 
had something of a sparkle tti them. Her 
mamma lay on the sofa as usual, exhausted 
the stock ot sentimental novels in the Ventnor 
drculntiug library, \ aryiiig these horae^Owsu- 
pations ot^osLoiially hy taking exercise in a 
whcel-chi'dr, aud “nagging*’ ;it lSt«9S}^ Tlte 
pair came back to T.«(mdiiU together, and were 
at Uie little mausiou at Camberwell aboq^ 
a week before quart ©i^day. The peccant 
Siraeor bad been exemphirily abstemious 
during their absence ; but his daughters had 
not able to avoid I'ennuking that be was 
silent, reserved, oml anxious-looking. You 
see he had to pay such heavy interest for the 
tea pounds he had borrowed of ^e chief 
•derffc . • 
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Ihree&yi beif<nre 
mlimtee to ei^t and 
was waiting for her Btic 

dent, ho|M^ cbeerfiil i»ow: tbank^l 

Bod fbr her illness and Hie Hmnge it 
wought in her dear papa. Ten minute^lr^ 

, Hght, and a hot summer^ evening. She 
watching the lampdighter going rotmd with 
his liiddiT and his little glimmering lantern, 
when she was accosti^d by one of Mn Bradtlle- 
scroggs’s porters. He was an ugly forbidding, 
man witli a victous-lookiiig fur cap (sncii 
as porters of workhouses and wicked skippers 
of colliers wear}, and lind never befure saMited 
or spoken to her. She began to trsmlde 
violently wlieu Jolm Malingerer (a qa^cial 
favourite of the Beast's, it he could have 
favoured aiiy one, and supposed to be a porter 
after his own lieart), addi^essed her. 

HI ! ” Siiid the porter, “ you 'to wanted,*’ 

“Me — wonted? WhcTO? By whom?'' 
starntneced Bessy. 

“ Counting - house — Governor — Bisnoss^’* 
replied •John Malingerer, in short growling 
periods. 

Bessy followed him, still trembling. Tlie 
por^r walked before her, looming like the . 
genius of Misfortune. He led her througVi > 
dingy wareroom after wareroom, oounting- 
ho£e after countiiig-honsa, wh*‘re the clerks 
all were silent and subdued. He led her at 
last into a dingy sanctum, dimly lighted by 
one shaded lamp. JLn this safe there wcto 
piles of dingy papers and more dingy ledgers ; 
great pilrs of accounts on hooks in the wall, 
with their long iron necks and white bodies 
like ghosts of de:id bills who bad banned 
•themselves ; a huge iron safe throwing 
bideons shadows against the wall, and tlut^ 
silent men. 

Inat is to say : 

John Sinicox, white, treiuMing and with 
wild eyes. 

Tile Beast, neither more nor less a Beast 
tlian he usually was. 

A tall iiuifi with a very sharp shirt collar, 
a great coat, a black stock ; very thin ircuK 
grey hair ; a face which looke<l as if it had 
once been full of wrinkles and furrows which 
had been half ironed out ; veiy peculiar au«l 
very heavy boots, brown berliit gloves^ and » 
demeanour which confirmed yon iinmediatvit' 
in a conviction that were you to strike at him 
violently with a sledge hammer, his 
would give forth in response no fie^y “ thud,'^ 
but a hard metafile ring. 

The Beast was standing up; his back 
against a tall desk on spectral ieg% li^ 
haude in his pockets. So also, standing, in a 
comer, was Strlbox. So also^ not exacUjt 
anywhere but ^mewbere, somehow, and ^ 
almut Simcox, and about Bwy,a]fd pajddeu- 
lai*{y about door and tiie irouj8ale,aiu 
which Hh soemed ^ take iv&urbing intmrost; 
wfis the tidl man m ths peeuliar lioots. f 

“Coiwe here, my girl”, said 
voice oihBtrnaxd ^^ddles^ggs the 
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cttiiae tkelfe, to the foot of a tahKl 
as ane ms desired. She heard the gmting i 
<edioe ; leflie hoards miicli louder^ the heating of 
her omi heart ; she heard, loadest of a 
dreadfhl voice within her crying over and! 

again that papa had borrowed ten 
pcmds, and that he would have to pay very 
hea'^ interest for it, and that quarter day 
, wotud soon come round, soon come round. 

“This person’s name is Lurcher,** pursued 
the Beast. * 

The person coughed. The cough struck 
on the girl’s heart like a knelL One. 

He is an officer.” 

An officer of what? Of the Household 
Brigade ; of the yeomanry cavalry ; of the 
Sheriff of ^Middlesex’s batallion, a custom- 
house officer, a naval officer, a relieving 
officer? But Bessy knew in a moment. She 
might have known it at first from the peculiar 
boots the officer wore — boots such as no 
Other officer, or man, or woman can wear. 
But her own heart told her. It said plainly : 
^This is a police-officer, and he has 'come to 
take your father into custody.” 

It was all told directly. Oh Bessy, Bessy ! 
The ten pounds borrowed from the qhief 
clerk, for which he would have to pay such 
heavy interest. The ten nounds were bor- 
rowed from the Petty Cash. The misei^ble 
Simcox’s account was fifteen pounds deficient ; 
he had promised to refuna the money on 
quarterly ; he had bagged and prayed for 
time ; the Beast was inexorable, ^d Lurcher, 
the officer, was there to take him to prison 
for embezzlement. 

*‘Yoa daughter of this man,” said the 
Beast ; you must go home without him; 
Tou tell his wife, and the rest of his people, 
that 1 have locked him up, and tbat^ i’ll 
transport him, for robbery.” 

" Ifobbery, no, sir,” cried poor Simcox from 
the comer. “ Before God, no ! It was only 
for 

“ Silence ! ” said the Beast. “ I’ll prose- 
cute jovL I’ll transport you, I’tt hang you. 
By G — ^ 1*11 reform you, somehow. Girl,’’ he 
continued, turning to Bessy. "Go home. 
Stop ! I’ll send a clerk with you to see if 
there are any of my goods at home. I dare 
say there are, and you’ll move ’em to-night. 
You won’t thou^. rU have a search-war- 
, xant. I’ll put you all in gaoL I’ll transport 
you all. Come here, one of you fellows in the 
office ” /this with a roar), “and go with this 
giri to Camberwell. Lurchet*, take the rascal 
away.” 

What was poor Bessy to do ? What could 
she do but fail down on her knees, claepinj 
l^ose stem knees before he/' ? What coul( 

7 do, but amid sobs and broken articulation 
say that it%as allp her fatdt ? That it was for 
hec, her dear papa had taken th^, money. That 
for her use it uiSi been s^nt. Wh& could 
she do but implore the Beast, for the love 
iff hei^ve&,^or the Jove of his own son, for 
the^ovc of his d^cT fatlv^r and moChsr, to 


spare the object of his wrath, to send her 
to prison, to take all they had, to show them 
mercy^ as he hoped mercy to be shown to him 
hereafter ? # 

She did all this and more. It was good, 
though pitiful to see the child on her knees 
in her mean dress, with her streaming eyes, 
and her poor hair all hanging about her eyes, 
and to hear her artless,, yet passionate sup- 
plications. The Beast moved nor m&cle nor 
face ; but it is upon record that Mr.^urcher^ 
after creaking about on the peculiar hootii 
for somo seconds, turned aside into the 
shadow of the iron safe, and blew his nose. 

"Lurcher” observed the Beast, "Wail a 
moment before I give this man into your 
charge,” „ 

Mr. Lurcher bent some portion of his body 
between his occiput and his spine, and, con- 
sidering himself temporarily' relieved from 
the custody of his prisoner, threw the whole 
force of his contemplative energies into the 
iron safe, in which, as a subject, he appearea 
immediately to bury himself. 

" Come here !” was the monosyllabic com- 
mand of the Beast ; addressed both to father 
and daughter. He led them into yet an 
inner sanctum, a sort of cupboard, full of 
books and papers, where there was a dreadful 
screw copying ^ress, like an instrument of 
torture in the Inquisition. 

" I will spare your father, child, and re- 
tain him in his situation,’c’ continued the 
Beast, without ever taking his hands from 
his pockets, or altering an infiection of his 
voice, " on these, and these conditions only. 
My housekeeper is old and blind, and I shall 
soon turn her adrift, and let her go to the 
workhouse — everybody says so, I believe. 
The short time she will remain, she will be 
able to Instruct you in as much as I shall 
require of you. You will have to keep this 
house for me and my clerks, and vou must 
never quit it save once in six weeks, for six 
hours at a time ; and I expect you to adhere 
to this engagement for two years. All com- 
municatjou between you and your family, 
save during your hours of liberty, I strictly 
prohibit Yo^ will have twenty pounds a 
year as wages, half of which can go to aug- 
ment your father's salary. At the same ti^e 
1 shall require from him a written acknow- 
ledgment that he has embezzled my monies ; 
and if vou quit mv service 1 shall use it 
agaiilst him, ruin him, and imprison him^ 
Make np your mind quickly, foi: the police- 
loan iSeWaiting.” 

Wliat was poor Bessy to do ? To part from 
her dear father, never to see him save at in- 
tervals, and then only for a short time ; to 
know that he was in the same house, and not 
be able to run and embrace him ! All this 
was hard, very hard, but what would not 
Bessy do to save her fieither from ruin and 
disgrace and a prison ? She would have laid 
^wn hef life for him, she would have cheer-^ 
fully consented never to see him ag'iln— tih iht 
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great 4[iT cosies, whki we shall sll meet topiurt 
uo more. She consented. Mr. Lurcher was 
privatelv spokmi to and dismissed ; the Beast 
subsided into his usual tadturnity; Bessy led 
her stricken, broken^ teembmig parent home. 
They passed through' the long dingy ware- 
rooms : the derks whispei^ing and looking as 
they ^sed. 

Bessy's wardrobe was not sufficiently volu- 
minouB^to occasion the expenditure of any 
very gre^t time in packing. It was soon put 
up, in a very small, shabby black box, studded 
with brass nails^^many of them deficient. 
This, with Bessy herself, arrived at nine 
o’clock the next morning, as per agreement, 
at the Cheapslde corner of Ursine Lane, 
where one of Mr. Braddlescroggs’s porters 
was in waiting ; who brought l^ssy and her 
box to the dismal Manchester warehouse 
owned by the Beast of Ursine Lane. 

And here, in the top floor of this lugu- 
brious mansion, lived, for two long years, 
Bessy Simcox. At stated periods she saw 
her family ior a few hours, and then went 
back to her prison-house. She carved the 
beef and mutton for the hungry clerks, she 
mended their linen, she gave out candles, she 
calculated washfng bills. The old, old story 
of Beauty and the Beast was being done over 
again in Ursine Lane, Cl^apsiue. 
ripened into a Beauty, in this dismal hot- 
house ; aud the Beast was — as 1 have told 
you he always was. Beauty dwelt in no fairy 
pjilace ; surrounded by no rose-bushes, no 
Hweet-sraelling gardens, no invisible hands to 
wait on her at supper. It was all hard, stern, 
uncompromising reality. She had to deal 
with an imperious, sullen, brutal master. 
Everybody knew it! She dealt with him as 
Bessy had the art of dealing with every 
one. She bore with^ him meekly, gently, 
patiently. She strove to win his forbear- 
ance, his respect. She won them both, pud 
more — ^his love. 

Yes, his love ! Don’t be afraid : the Beast 
never changed to Prince Azor., He never 
lay among the rosebushes sick to death, and 
threatening to die unless Beauty Carried 
him. But at the end of the two years — ^wlien 
their contract was at au end,* and when its 
fulfilment had given him time to know Bessy 
wifll, and to save the father througli the child 
—he besought Bessy to remain with him in 
tbe same capacity, offering her munificent 
terms and any degree of liberty she required 
as regarded communication with her family. 
Bessy stayed. She stayed two years ; she 
stayed three ; she stays there, now, to l^itness 
if 1 lie. 

Not alone however. It occurred to Williaifl 
B., junior — the lad with the blue eyes and fair 
hair— -to grow up to be a tall young man, and 
to fall violently in love with the pretty little 
housekeeper.. It occurred to his father, instead 
of smiting him on the hip immediately, or 
eating him up alive in wild beast fqphion, to 
j)iin he was a very sensible fellow, and ta 


incite (we must call her Bena^ hMS;; 
to encourage his addresses, which fudie^ V 
dear little puss ! she was no^ng loth to do; ^ 
So Beauty was married. I^ot to the Beast, , 
but to the BeastV 8<m; and Beauty aha . 
William and the Beast all^ removed to o'* 
pretty house in the prettiest country neat 
London, where they dwell to this day, again 
to witness if I lie. 

The Beast is a Beast no lon^*. Every* 
body admits that be is not a Beast now ; 
some few are even doubtful whether he ever 
was a Beast. He carries on the Ursine Lane 
business (in partnership with his son) stiO, 
and isavery roueh-heaoed and rough-vpiced 
old man. But the rough kernel and roug^ 
integument are worn away from his heart, 
and he is genial and jovial among Ins . de« 
pendents. Charitable in secret, he had always 
been, even in his most brutish times ; and 
you are not to believe (for Braddlescroggs 
talked nonsense sometimes and he knew it) 
that the old housekeeper, when she became 
blind or Jbedridden was sent adrift or to tbe 
workhouse; that old John Simcox was not 
allowed sufficient funds for his pipe and his 
glass (in strict moderation) at the Admiral 
Benbow ; or that the two Misses Simcox, 
when they married at last (after superhuman 
exeations), went dowerless. No. The Beast 
remexnbereu, and was generous to them alL 


THE ANG&L’S STORY. 

Through the blae and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars were shining bright ; 
The glistening lamps of the great City 
Almost matched their gleaming light ; 
And the winter snow was lying, 

And the winter winds were sighing, 

* Long ago one Christmas night. 

While from every tower and steeple, 
Pealing bells were sounding cleat, 
(Never with such tones of gl^ness, 

Save wlgsn ChristmM time is near) 
Many a one that night was merry 
Who had toiled thiough all the year. 

That night saw old wrongs forgiven, 
Friends, long parted, reconcile ; 
Voices, all unused to laughter, 

Eyes that had forgot to smile, 

Anxious hearts that feared the morroTe 

Freed from all their care awhile. 

• 

Rich and poor fplt the same blessing 
From the gracious season fiill; 

Joy and plenty in the cottage ; * 

Peace and feasting in the hall ; 

And tbe voices of the children 
Binging oleA above It all ! 

Yet one house was dim and darkened: 

Q]#om, and sickness, and despair 
Abiding in flie gilded chamb^, 

CHmbiug up tti!e marble stair. 

Stilling even the voiced mourning—* 
Fyr a child lay dying thefe* • / 







" Haf dMnriMd, jvt die Tkioni lasted i 
All tee wnk te rite be laf $ 

Did he dream that aone tpake barahly— 

All were ttraogely hind that day > 

Yea ; he thought hit trmuret roeet 
hluft have charmed' all ills away. 

** And he nailed, though they were fodiof; 

^ie by one their leaves were shed ; 

* Such bright things could never perish, 

They would bloom again,’ he said. 

WiiA the next day’s sun had risen 
Cliffd and flowers both were dead. 

Know, dear little one ! our Father ^ 

Dogs no gentle deed disdain ; 

Anil in hearts that beat in heaveni 
Still all tender thoughts remain j 
Love on tlic cold earth beginning 
Jjives divine and pure again ! ” 

Thus the angel ceased, and gently 
O’er his Ijl^e burthen Icnrit ; 

Wiiilc the child gazed from the shining 
liMvingeyes that o'er him bent, 

To the blooming roses by him, 

Wondering what that mystery mean. 

Then the radiant angel answered. 

And with holy meaning siiiikd : 

Kre your tender, loving spirit 

Sm and tlic^hard woild iloHled, ^ 

Mciey gave me leave to seek }ou 
1 was once that little child ! ” 

• • 

THE SQUIEE’S STOEY. 

Ik the year seveiiteeu hundred and sixty- 
nine, the little town of Barl'oid was thrown 
into a state of great excitenieiit by the in- 
telligence that a gentleman (and “ quite the 
gentleman,” said the laiidlonl of the George 
Inn), had been locking at ^^r. Clavering’s 
old house. This house was neither in the 
town nor in the country. It stood on 
the outskirts of Bar Ford, on the road-side 
leading to Derby. The last occupant had 
been a Mr. Clavering — a Northuraberlaud 
gentleman of good family — who had come to 
live in Burford while ho was bu^ a younger 
son ; but wlien some elder branches of the 
family died, lie had returned to tjik« posses- 
sion of the family estate. The house of which 
I speak was called the \yiiite House, from 
its being covered with a greyish kind of 
st'tcco. It had a good garden to the back, 
and Mr. Claveriug had built capital stables, 
with what were then considered the latest 
improvements. The point of good sts^Iing 
was expected to let the house, as it was in a 
hunting county ; otherwise it had few recona- 
mendations. There were many bed-rooms ; 
Rome entered through others, even to the 
number of five, leading one beyond the other^ 
several sitting-rooms of the small and poky 
kind^ waiiiscotted round witli wood, and 
then painted a heavy slate colour ; one good 
dining-room, and a drawing-room over it, 
both looking into the garden, with pleasant 
bow-windows. . 

» Si«ch was the accommodation occred Ifr 


thei .M SdmA sjsem%i. I^-' ^ 

tempting to stvangm, though the ' 

people m &urford rather |>iqued them^vea^ 
on it, as the largest house iu the tewni' 
and as a house in which ^ townspeople '* 
^county people** had often met 
vering’s friendly dinners. To appreeiabe this 
cirenmstance of pleasant reooilection, you * 
should have lived some years iu a little country 
town, surrounded by geritleiuen*s seats. You 
would then understand how a bow or a 
courtesy from a member of a county family 
elevates the individuals who receive it aliupst 
as much, in their own eyes, as the pair of blue 
garters fringed with silver did Mr, !Bicker* 
staff’s ward. They trip lightly on air for a 
whole day afterw^s. Now Mr. Claveriug 
was gone, where could town and county 
mingle ? 

1 mention these things that you ni»y have an 
idea of the desirability of the letting of the 
White House in the Barfprdites’ imagination ; 
ami to make the mixture thick and slab, you 
must add for yourselves the bustle, the mys- 
tery, and the importance which every little 
event either causes or assumes in a small 
town ; and then, perhaps, it will be no wonder 
to you that twenty ragged little urchins ac- 
companied ^ the gentleman ” aforesaitl t(j tire 
dooii; of the White House ; and that, althom^h 
he was above an hour inspecting it under tl^ 
auspices of Mr. Jones, the agent*s clerks 
thiriy more > had joined themselves on to the 
wondering crowd befBre his exit, and awaited 
such crumbs of intelligence as they coUld 
gjither before they were threatened or 
whipped out of hearing distance. Presently 
out came “ the gentleman ” and the lawyer’s 
clerk. The latter was speaking as he followed 
the former over the threshold. The gentle- 
man* was tall, well dressed, handsome ; but 
there was a sinister cold look in his quiek- 
glancing, light blue eye, wliich a keen observer 
might not have liked. There were no keen 
observers amonv the boys, and ill-couditioued 
gaping girls^ But they stood too near ; iu- 
; faiiiveniently close ; and the gentleman, lifti&g 
, up his right hand, in which he carried ashort 
riding whip, dealt ono or two sharp blows to 
the nearest, with a look of savage enjoyment 
on his face as they moved away whimpering 
and crying. An instant after, his expression 
of countenance had changed. 

“ Here ! ” said he, drawing out a hapdful of 
money,® jiai’tly ^silver, pai'tly copper, and 
throwing it into the midst of them. Scramble 
for it ! fight it out, my lads 1 come this aftei- 
nooD, at three, to the George, £qd I’ll throw 
you out some more.*’ So the boys liurrahed 
for Sim as he walked oflf with the ngciitk 
clerk. He chuS^d to himself, as over 
pleasant thought "PU have 8om^» Fun with ^ 
those la^s,” he said ; " ITl teach ’era to ootne 
prowlii^ and f>rying about gne. Til tell 
what I’ll do. ru*make the money so lici hi 
the fire-shovel that it ^aU burn their tiiteers. ^ 

: You come and see the &fiei andUl|S howljint 

® • 


of si!Oi^''Bt mE cntBismAs foce. ce««MMigi 

>1 eiiall be vm glad if you will dine wil^ ine and caltn, without a hair turned on tile eleek 
at two^^andby that time I may have made skin of the latter, supremely addressing the 
up tny mind respecting the house.” old huntsman as he hacked off the tail of the 

li^. JoneiSf the agent’s clerk, a^'eed to come fox; and he, the old man, who was testy 
to tbe George at two^ but, somehow, he had a even under l^r fiarry’s slightest rebuke, and 
distaste for his entertainer* Mr. Jones would flow out on any other member of the hunt 
not like to have said, even to himself, that a that dared to utter a word against his sixty 
man with a purse full of money, who kept years’ experience as stable-boy, ^groom, 
many horses, and spoke familiarly of noble- poacher, and what not — he. old Isaac 
men^bove all, who thought of taking tbe Wormeley, was meekly listening, to the 
1^ite House— could be anything but a gen- wisdom of this stranger, only now«iind then 
tleman ; but still the uneasy wonder as to giving one of his quick, up-tuming, cunning 
who this Mr.Hobinson Higgins could be, filled glances^^not unlike the sharp o’er-canny looks 
the clerk's mind long after Mr. Higgins, Mr. of the poor deceased Heynard, round whom 
Higgins's servants, and Mr. Higgins’s stud the bounds were howling, unadmonislied by 
had taken pomession of the White House. the short whip, which was now tucked into* 

The White House was re-stuccoed (this Wormeley’s well-worn pocket. When Sir 
time of a pale yellow colour), and put into Harry rode into the copse — full of dead 
thotongh repair by the accommodating and brushwood and wet tangled grass — and was 
delighted landlord ; while his tenant seemed followed by the members of the hunt, as one 
inclined to spend any amount of money on by one they cantered past, Mr. Higgins took 
internal decorations, which were showy and oif his cap and bowed — half deferentially, 
effective in their character, enough to make half insolently — with a lurking smile in the 
^e White House a nine days* woinjer to the corner of his eye at the discomfited looks of 
good people of Barford. The sin t e-coloured one or two of the laggards. “A famous run, 
paints became pink, and were picked out with sir,” said Sir Harry. ^^The first time you 
gold ; the old-fashioned bannisters were re- liave hunted in our country, but I hope we 
placed by newly gilt ones ; but, above all, the shall see you often.” ^ 

stables were a sight to be seen. Since the ** 1 hope to become a member of the hunt, 
days of the Homan Emperor never, was Bir,'’|Said Mr. IJiggius. 
there such provision made for the care, the “ Moat happy— proud, I’m sure, to receive 
comfort, and the health of horses. But every so daring a rider among us. You took the 
one said it was no wonder, when they were Cropper-gate, I fancy ; while some of our 
led through Barford, covered up to their eyes, friends here” — scowling at one or two cowaids 
but curving their arched and delicate necks, by way of finishing his speech. Allow me 
and prancing with short high steps, in re- to introduce myselt^ — master of the hounds ” 
pressed eagerness. Only one groom came he fumbled in his waiscoat pocket for the 
with them; yet they required tlie care of card on which his name was formally in- 
three men. Mr. Higgins, however, ju-eferreU scribed. “ Some of our ffiends here are kind 
engaging two lads out of Barford ; and Bar- enough to come home with me to dinner ; 
ford highly approved of his preference. « Not might I ask for the honour 1 * 
only was it kind and thoughtful to give em- “My name is Higgins,” replied the 
ployment to the lounging Wis themselves, but stranger, bowing low. “ 1 am only lately come 
they were receiving such a training in Mr. to* occupy the 'While House at Barford, and 
Higgins's stables as might fit them for Don- 1 have not as yet presented my letters of iu- 
caster or Newmarket. The district of Derby- troductiouv” 

shire in which Barford was situated, was too ** Hang it !” replied Sir Harry ; “ a man 
close to Leicestershire not to support a hunt with a^eat Hie yours, and that good brush 
and a pack of hounds. The master of the in your hand, might ride up to any door m 
hounds was a oertalu Sir Harry Manley, who the county (I ’m a Leicestershire man !), and 
was ant a huntsman auU rnUlvs. He measured be a welcome guest. Mr. Hig^ns, 1 shall .bo 
a man by the 'length of his fork,” not by the proud to become better acquainted with 5 ^ou 
expression of his countenance, or the shape of over my dinner table.” 
his heiid. But as Sir Harry was wont to Mr. Higgins knew pretty well how to tm- 
observe, there was such a thing as tdo long a prove the acquaintanoe thus begun. He 
fork, BO his approbation was withheld until could sing a good song, tell a good story, and 
be had seen a man on horseback ; and if his ivas well up in practical jokes ; with plenty 
seat there Vas square and easy, his hand of that keen wordly sense, which seems liko 
lights and his courage good, Sir ltory hailed an instinct in some men, and which in this 

, /him as a brother. / * base taught him on whom he might play off 

Mr. Higgins attended first meet of the such jokes, with impunity from their resent - 
season, JUft as a subscriber but as an amateur, ment, and with a security of applause from 
The Barford hufitsmen piqued themselves on the more boisterous, vehement, or proa- 
their bold riding ; and theV knowle^e of the | serous. At the end of twelve months Mr. 

* country campte by nature ; ^et this new strange Hobinson Higgins was, out-and-out, the most 
man, whom .nobody *knew, was in at the popular, member of Barford hunt ; had 
i%bthy slicing on 111 % horse, both welljbreathed beaten all the others by a couple of lengthy 
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m m 1b«t ffttron* i$k Harry, otHK^rveii ott« waut of oou^dene^in ixever-tw^g 
wlttfH tbey wsere just leaving the lion; biU wfrMhie mi came^ With 
«ytineivifiY)le ef an old bautlng squire iu the imtloa h^orn the Bftnm6tW0»i« Ibtore IktlWr:^, 
heighbeurliued. e tn>-JawV honae^ where eireiy form of law ; 

“ HeetiuAe, ydtt Itnoir,** said Squire Heam, of oeiwnouy was. to $xfe&mpmj Mb ovw liW 
hidiUugSir Harry by the button — “Iiueaii, [lending martiageX Squire Hearn pleadnl th* ; 
you tills voting S]tfirk is loolclng sweet cause ^ the young coupla with 
ii[mi ^tberme ; mikI she *s n gtiod girl, anti co^hc}% and protested ti^iat It was a pwee o: 
will have ten thoimiul jKiunds down the day sinrit in bis tlaughter, which haadinipetl ami 
she's Starried, by her niothei’s will; and — was proud of. However, it eoded with M** , 
eaonse ibe^ Sir IJarry — but I should not like Natlianiel lieam's declaring that he. and hh 
itiy giri to thmw bi^rselt' avFnjJ^ wife would have nothing to do with his slater 

'llujuffb Sir 11 ai ry bad a long rfde before and her husband* “ Watt till you Ve seen 
bl/ii, and but the early and short light of a Nat ! ** said the old 8qutre, tremblinjj wr»4j 
r.ew Titioii to take it in, bU kind heart was so his distressful autimpations of familv dxseeSii 
much touched by Squire Hearn’s trembling ** H e’s an excuse for any girl. Onfyask Sb 
tearful anxiety, that he stojqied, and tumea Harry’s opiinim of him. ^Cbnfoaml Sij 
iMick into the dining-room to say, with more Harry t that a man aits his horse well, £Sit 
asseverations than 1 care to give : ^ Harry cares nothing about anvthmg else. 

“ My good S«jnire^ I may si\y^ I know that Who is this man — this fellow ? ^Where dbe^ > 
man pretty well by this time ; and a l>etter he u»mie from 1 What are his meaus 2 WIuj 
follow never existed. If I had twenty are Ids family 

daughters, he should have the pick of' them.** “He ^conies from the SQi^h; — Sunuy 

Squire Hearn never tlioa^ht of asking the Somers^shire, I ibi^t whicii ; and he pay^ 
grounds for his old friend*s o}>inion of Mr. his way well and nberaUy. There'h mt i. 
liiggins ; it had been given with too much tradesman in Barford but says he mwcii no 
earnestness foa any doubts to cross the old more for money than for water ; he a|lend^ 
inah’s mind as to the] >ossi bill ty of its not being like a prince, Nat. I don’t know who Id^ 
well tounded. hlr. Hearn was not a d^ul>ter finuily ace, but he seals with a coat of arm> 
or a thinker, or suspicious iJJr nature; it was whfch may tell you if yon want to know— 
simply his love for Catherine, his only child, and he goes regularly to collect his rellt^ 
that prom)>ted his anxiety in this case ; and, itx>m his estates in the soulh. Oh, Nat 1 ii 
after what Sir Harry had said, the old mau you would but be friendly, I sifoutd be a.- 
could hotter with an easy mtud, though not well pleased with Kitty’s marriage as aii\ 
with very steady legs, into the drawing-room, father in the county.** 
where his bonny blushing daughter Catherine Mr. Nathauiel Hearn gloomed, and mnt 

and Mr. Higgins stood close tugetlier on tiie tered an oath or two to nimself. The po<>) 
heartlw'ug— he whispering, site listening ’old father Wits reaping the csousequenees O' 
with dowucitst eyes. She looked so happy, his weak uidulgetice to his two ditldren 
so like her dead mother had looked when Mr.tand Mrs. Nailiautel Hearn kept apart 
the Sqtiiie was a young man, that all his from Catheiine ami her Irusband ; atid Squrn- 
thought was how to please her most. Hta Hearn durst never ask them to Leviscu Hal! 
son and heir was aliout to W luarried, ^nd though it was his own house. Indeed, ha stol* , 
bring his wife to live with the Squire ; Burford away as if be wore a culprit whetiever he wmi • 
and the White House were not distant an to visit the '^hite House ; and if he passed .*• 
hour's ride ; and, even as these thougiits passed night thei*e, he was fain to equivocate when Iu 
through his mhid, he asked Mr. lilggius if returned home the next day ; an equhnocataon 
he could not stay all night — tlie young moon which was well interpreted by tJie suriy promi 
was already set — tli« roads w^unld be dark — NatlianieL But the younger Mr. and Mi*s 
and Catherine looked up with a pretty Hearn were the only people who did not visit 
a^iety, which, however, had not much doubt at the White House. Mr. and Mrs. Htgrirn^ 
iu it, for the answer. were decidedly more popular than tfieii 

With every encouragement of *this kind brother and sister-in-law. She nuuia a ven 
from the okl Squire, it took everybody pretty «weet-te in pered hostess, and her edit 
rather by surprise when one momifig it cation had ijot«been such as to make he 
waa diaoovered that Miss Catherine Hea^ intolerant of any want of refi:aemeiit in th* 
va* missing ; ami when, according 4^ the associates who gatliinred round ^er husband 
UBual fashioB in sudt cases, a note was She had gentle smiles for townspeople , 

found, saying that she had' elo|wd with wcU^as count w jfieople ; and uueouseiouslh 
man of her heart,’* ami gone to Gi^na Green, played an atlmiruble secc^ in her husband 
BO one could imagine why she could net project of makinghunsoirunivefaaltypopiilni ‘ 
quMtly have 8to^p«^ at hemie and been mar- ]^t there ie aome one to^make ill irattm* < 
ried in the parish church, tilie hml always remafkj ancU draw ill-natimd eon^ttsim. ^ 
be«asiaromaaitu^aentim«mt^^ very pretty ritit|de*pfvmisei, m every place' ' 

aad very adhottoiiate^ and very much s^kd, and in Burford this Mrd 'of M omen ifris : 
and very much waating in eomuida senm* Miss ^ did Iibo[|^-hki* M\ 

^erlttdmgent li^her nrae deeply hqrf at Hiu HiggnnAr tdMrabll ridiojg^ did not m 
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W Sild did not driiik-MK> the | 

WoQHKdet^ I9r^ bo laviahlj dispeoudd 
^ aindsig liio .gaoBta, could never moUi^ Mias 
Bratt. She could not bear comic songs, or 
bulb etole»---so, inthat way^ her approbation 
vras impregnable. And these three secrets of 
pbpuleiity constituted Mr. Higgins’s great 
chaixn. Miss Pratt sat and watched. Her 
Ihce looked immoveably grave at the end of 
any of lib. Higgins’s best stories ; but there 
,, was a keen needie*like glance of her unwink- 
ing little eyes, which Mr, Higgins felt rather 
ihw saw, ana which made him shiver, even 
on a hot day. when it fell upon him. Miss 
Pratt was a aissenier, and, to propitiate this 
fsmale Mordecai, Mr. Hig^ns ask^ the dis- 
senting minister whose services she attended 
to dinner; kept himself and his company 
in good Older ; c^ve a handsome donation 
to the poor of the chapel. All in vain-* 
Miss Prat? stirred not a muscle more of 
her face towards graciousness; and Mr. 
Higgins was conscious that, in spite ot all 
his open efforts to captivate Mf. Davis, 
there was a secret influence on the other side, 
throwing in doubts and suspicions, and evil 
interpretations of all he said or did. JdlsB 
Pratt, ^e little^ plain old maid, living on 
eighty pounds a-^ear, was the thorn in the 
popul^ Mr. Higgins’s side, although shd had 
never spoken one uncivil word to him ; in- 
deed, on the contrary, had treated him with a 
stiff and elaborate civilidy. 

The thorn — ^the grief to Mrs. Higgins was 
this. They had no children ! Oh ! how she 
would stand and envy the careless busy 
motion of half-a-dozen children ; and then, 
when observed, move on with a deep, deep 
^gh of yeaminjg regret. But it was as well. 

it was noticed that Mr. Higgins^ was 
remarkably careful of his health. He ate, 
drank, took exercise, rested, by some secret 
rules of his own ; occasionally bursting into 
an excess, it is true, but only on rare occasions 
—such as when he returned from visiting his 
' estates in the south, and collecting his rents. 
That unusual exertion and fatigue — ^for there 
were no stage-coachea within forty miles of 
Barford, and ne, like most country gentlemen 
of that day, would have preferred riding if 
there had been — seemed to require some 
strange excess to compensate for it ; and 
rumours went through the town, that he shut 
bimself up, and drank enormously g)r some 
days alter his return. But no one was ad- 
mitted to these orgies. * 

One day--<-they remembered it well after- 
wm?ds — ^the hounds met not far from the 
Jown ; and the fox was fou^ in a phrt <of the 
heath, which was K^ginning to be 
enclosed by a few of the more wealthy towns- 
people, Vho were deurpus of building 
tl^selves houses rather more in the country 
* than those they had hitherto lived iiff Among 
them, the i^cipal siras a Mr. Dudgeon, the 
s^^cu^ipf .Barf( 2 rd. and the ^ent for all the 
cohu^fiwSieB a.bout The Arm ()f<Dudgeon 


had managed the leases, the marriage Settle- 
ments, and the wills, of the neighbourhood 
for generations. Mr. Dudgeon’s father had 
the responsibili^ of collecting the land- 
owners’ rents just as the present Mr. Dudgeon 
had at the time of which 1 speak : and as his 
son and his son’s son have done since.. Their 
business was an hereditary estate to them ; 
and with something of the old feudal feeling, 
was mixed a kind of proud humility at theur 
position towards the squires whose family 
secrets they had mastered and the mysteries 
of whose fortunes and estates were better 
known to the Messrs. Dudgeon than to 
themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built himself a 
house on Wildbury Heath ; a mere cottage, 
as he called it : but though only two *stories 
higk it spread out far and wide, and work- 
people from Derby had been*8ent for on pur- 
pose to make the inside as complete as 
possible. The gardens too were exquisite in 
arrangement, if not very extensive ; and not 
a flower was grown in them but of the rarest 
species. It must have been somewhat of a 
mortification to the owner of this dainty 
place when, on the day of which I speak, the 
fox after a long race, during which he had 
described a circle of many miles, took refuge 
in tile garden ;'‘but Mr. Dudgeon put a good 
face on the matter when a gentleman hunter, 
with the careless insolence of the squires of 
those days and that place, rode across the 
velvet lawn, and tapping at the window of 
the dining-room with his whip handle, asked 
permission — ^no! that is not it — ^rather, in- 
formed Mr. Dudgeon of their intention — to 
enter his garden in a body; and have the fox 
unearthed. Mr. Dudgeon compelled himself 
to smile assent, with the grace of a masculine 
Griselda ; and then he hastily gave orders tc 
have all that the house afforded of provision 
set out for luncheon, guessing rightly enough 
that a six hours’ lun would give even homdy 
fare an acceptable welcome. He bore without 
wincing the entrance of the dirty boors into 
his exquisitely clean rooms; he only felt 
grateful for the care with which Mr. Higgins 
strode about^ laboriously and noiselessly 
moving on the tip of his toes, as he recon- 
noitred the rooms with a curious eye. 

"I’m going to build a house mySel^ 
Dudgeon; ana, upon my word, I don’t think 
I could take a better model than vpurs.” 

^ Oh 1 my poor cottage would be too small 
to afford any hints for such a house as you 
Vouldwish to build, Mr. Higgins,” repmd 
Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing his hands 
Cievertheless at the compliment. 

** Not at all ! not at all ! Let me see. You 
have dining-room, drawing-room”— he hesi- 
tated, and Mt, Dudgeon filled up the blank as 
he expected. 

"Four sittihg-rooms and the bed-rooms. 
But allow me to show you over the house. 
I confess I took some pains in arranging it 
lind, though far smaller than what you Voula 
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Hess ctr miiimer^ ke kid hie iissid ou Uk 
OHTjek kpee^ there, ae they eat hy the fire, 
i«»d i^iiiSl^rfetRiijiHg him, began the rnmn- 
ticm of itlte erUne he was «o thli ef ; hat hie 
, jofd niaiuier were oonetiwiiindte » ^kirny 

he never looked in lilr. Davie's 



onf3e or twsc^ 4imhr. Davie xemem- 
iM. aiiievwarde, hk tightened like a 
;''ksiitoreflGaJ4g vice. 

, lived lu si emdl honee iu a quiet 

ald-faehioned etieet^ she and her maid. 
l^pJe said she was a good old woman ; but 
tor all timt ^ hoarded and hoarded, and 
riM^er gave to tlie poor. Mr. Davk, it k 
wkhed not to give to the |mr — ^wicked-— 
wkkod, k it not I I always give to the poor, 
lor once 1 read in the Bible that * Charily 
eovereth a multitude of sins.* The wicked 
old woman never gave, but hoarded her 
money, and saved, and saved. Some one 
heard of it ; I say she threw a temptation in hk 
way, and God will punisii her for it*. And 
thk man — or it might be a woman, who 
l^ows 1 — and this person — ^heard also that she 
w^t to ^urch in the mornings, and her 
maid iu the afternoons ; and so — while the 
inmd was at church, and the street and the 
* house quite still, and the darkness of a winter 
afternoon coming on-*^he was nodding over 
the .Bible — and Uiat, mark you 1 k a sin, and 
otie that God w^l avenge aooner or later ; and 
II stepoune in the dusk up the stair, and that 
person 1 told you of stood in the room. At 
first he — no 1 At first, it k supposed — ^for, 
you understand, all thk is mere guess work 
^it is supposed that he asked her civilly 
f*nough to give him het money, or to tell him 
where it was ; but the old miser defied km, 
and would not ask for mercy and give up her 
keys, even when he threatened her, but 
looked him in the face as if he had been a 
baby —Oh, God ! Mr. Davis, I once dreamt 
when I was a little innocent boy that I 
diould commit a crime like this, and I wakened 
up crying; and my mother comforted me — 
ihut k the reason 1 tremble so now — ^that 
and tlie cold, for it is very very cold !* 

. ** But did he murder the old lady asked 
Mr. Bavia “I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
am interested by your story.” 

*‘Y€»1 he cut her throat ; and there she 
lies yet in her quiet lltUe parlour, wkli her 
kik upturned and all ghastly white, in the 
,mi<hile of a pool of bkod. Mr. Davis, this 
wine k no better than water; 1 must have 
some brandy I” 

Air. Davk was horrpr-sfruck by 4ihe 
Jimyy which seemed to have fascinated him 
^ uiuch asjt liad done his companion. 

“ Have they got any clue to the murderer ?” 
saiils he. Mr. H[ggins drank (lowu *hatf a 
lUudder of $aw brandy before he answ^ed. 

•* Ni ! BO cltue whate#^cT. They will never 
m to| {|y|si^ovor him« .*ind 1 should not 


w<utder*^dyEr Dnvts— I ^ouM not wo^^ ^ 
he repented afiter all, and did bitter penkoee 
fm* me eaiine ; and if so— sM there bemsisey 
for him at the last day 

“ God knows !♦* aiid Mr, Davk, witli 
sokmiiity. " It k an nwfiil stoiy ” coutii 
,he, rousing himself; " 1 iwuriUy liko " * 

I this warm light room and go oot^ 

' darkness after hearing it. he 

done,” buttoning on iik gnHFcmi — ^**lcau 
only any I hoi>e and ti'ust thej^., will ^d out 
the murderer and hang him. If you'll take 
j my advice, Mr. Higgins, yon'll have your bed 
! warmed, find drink a ii'eacle-posset just the 
last thing ; and, if you Ml allow me, IMl send 
you my answer to PhiMologus before it goes 
up to old Urban.” 

The next morning Mr. Davis went tq call 
on Mias Pratt, who was not very well ; and 
by way of being agreeable and entertaining, 
he related to her idl he had heard the night 
before about the murder at Bath ; and really 
he made a very pretty connected story out oi 
it, and interested Miss Pratt very much in 
the fate of the old lady — partly becatise of a 
similarity in their situations; for she also 
privately hoarded money, and liad but one 
servant, and stopped at home^alone on Sun- 
day aftemoons to allow her servant to go to 
churcl^. 

*‘And when did all this happen?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know if Mr. Higgins nained^the 
day ; and yet 1 think it most have been on 
this very Sunday.” 

I ‘‘And to-day is Wednesday. Ill news 
travels fast.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it might have 
|M)een in the London newspaper.” 

“ That it could never be. Where did Mr, 
Higgins learn all about it ? ” 

‘*1 don’t know, 1 did not ask ; I think he 
only came home yesterday : he had been south 
to ccfllect his rents, somebody said.” 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her 
dklike and suspicions of Mi\ Higgins in a 
grunt whenever his name was mentioned. 

“Well,# I shan’t see you for some daya 
Godfrey Merton has asked me to go and stay 
with him and his sister ; and 1 think it will 
do me good. Besides,” added she, “these 
winter evenings— and these murderers 
large in the country— I don’t quite like living 
wiu) only Peggy to call to in case of need.” 

Miss Pratt went to stay with her cousin, 
Mr. Merton. He was an active magistrate, 
aii^ enjoyed hk reputation as such. One day 
he came in, having just received hk letters. 

“Bad account of the morals of your little 
town here, Jessy !” said he, touching one ox 
his letters. “ You’ve either a murderer among 
you, or some friend of a murderer. Here’e a 
poor old lady at Bath had her throat cut ‘ 
Sunday we^; and I’ve a letter from 
Home Office, asking to lend them ‘my ^ 
efiident aid,’ ai they are pleased to call it, 
wip'ds fiinting out the culjJi it. It seeims 









tuiaps^thSBgbefo 3 »nB. White-mledveaBeSa, 
43a: seU^itriXted eteaasiers, flitted to and fro for 
onr&miisemeiit. 

We tri];»ped down the terrace steps, and of 
eonrse looKed in upon the little ardfloial 
ipotto to the right, which 1 had caused to bd 
lined throughout with foreign shells and 
^ttermc spars, — ^more gifts from my ever- 
bouiU^iful father. Charlotte and 1 went laugh- 
ingly along the straight gravel walk, flanked 
on each side with a regiment of dahlias ; 
that led us to the little gate, opening to give 
us admission to my father’s own pleasure- 
ground and orchard. 

The dear old man was rejoiced to receive 
us. A daughter was what he so long had 
wished for. We hardly knew whether to 
smile, or weep for joy, as we all sat together 
on the same rustic bench, overshadowed by 
the tulip-tree, which some one said my father 
had himself brought from North America. 
But of the means by which he became pos- 
sessed of many of his choicest treasures, he 
never breathed a syllable to me. Hjs father, 
1 very well kpew,"was nothing more than a 
homely farmer, cultivating no great extent of 
net too productive sea-side laud ; but 
Charlotte’s lace dress which she was to wear 
to-Liiorrow — again another present from 
him — ^was, her mother proudly pronounced, 
valuable and handsome enough for a princess. 

Charlotte half whispered, half said aloud 
that she had no fear now that Bichard Leroy, 
her boisterous admirer, would dare to 
attempt his reported threat to carry )ier off 
to the continent in his cutter. Kichard’s 
name made my father frown, so we said no 
more ; we lapsed again into that dreamy 
state of silent enjoyment, which was the best 
expression of our happiness. 

Leroy’s father was called a farmer but 
on our portion of the English coast there are 
many things that are well understood rather 
than clearly and distinctly expressed ; and 
no one had ever enlightened my ignorance. 
My father was on speaking terms with him, 
that was all ; courteous, but distant ; half 
timid, half mysterious. He discouraged my 
childish intimacy with lUchard ; yet he did 
not go so far as to forbid it. Once, when I 
urged him to allow me to accompany young 
Leroy in his boat, to fish in the Channel one 
calm and bright summer morning, he peremp- 
torily answered, ** No ! I do not wish mu to 
karn to be a smuggler.” But theiij' he in- 
stantly checked himseli^ and afterwards was 
more anxious and kind to me than ever. Still 
Bichard and 1 continued playfellows until we 
mw up, and both admired Charlotte. He 
^ould have made a formal cproposal her 
nkand, if the marked discoux^ement of her 
family had not shut out every opportunity. 
Tills touched his^'pride, and once n^e him 
declare, in an off-band way, ^i^hat would 
cost him but very little trouble to land such 
a cargo ina that, kome pleasant evening, 
^en. on one of tb^ Azore 


Xslapda, orange groves and orange bkssoms 
were what my mdy cared about. It' is won- 
derful how &r, and how swiftly, heedless 
words do fly when once they are uttered. 
Such speeches dftl not close the breach, but, 
instead, laid the first foundation for one of 
those confirmed estrangements which village 
neighbourhoods onlv know. The repugnance 
manifested by Charlotte’s friends was partly 
caused by the mystery which hung to 
Bichard’s ample means. The cb/ice was ^ 
unhesitatingly made in my favour. In con- 
sequence as a sort of rejected candidate, 
Bichard Leroy really did lie, amongst us, 
under an unexpressed and indefinite ban, 
which was by no means likely to be removed 
by the roystering, scornful air of superiority 
with which he mostly spoke of, looked at, 
and treated us. 

Charlotte and I took leaye of my father 
on that grey September evening with the full 
conviction that every blessing was in store 
for us which affection and wealth had the 
power to procure. Over the green, and up 
the lime-tree avenue, and then, good-night, 
my lady-love ! Good-night, thus parting, for 
the very last time. To-morrow — ah! think 
of to-morrow. The quarter^:’ of the church 
clock strike half-past nine. Good-night, dear 
moth(jr-iu-law. «Aud, once more, good-night, 
Charlotte 1 

It was somew^hat early to leave ; but my 
father’s plans required it. He desired that 
we should be married, not at the church of 
the village where we all resided, but at one 
distant a short walk, in winch he took a pe- 
culiar interest — ^where he had selected the 
spot for a family burial-place, and where he 
wished the family legist^s to be kept. It 
was a secluded hamlet ; and my father had 
simply made the request that 1 would lodge 
for a while at a farm-house there, in order 
that the wedding might be performed at the 
place he fixed his heart upon. My duty and 
my interest were to obey. 

^‘Good flight, Charlotte,” had not long 
been uttered, before I was fairly on the way 
to my temporary home. Our villsge, and its 
few scattered lights, were soon left behind, 
and 1 then was upon the open down, walking 
on with a springing step. On one side w;a8 
spread the English Channel ; and from tkue 
to time X could mark the appearance of the 
light at Cape Grinez, on the French coast 
opposite. There it was, coming and going, 
flashing out and dying away, yith never- 
ceasing coquetry. The cliff lay between my 
path and the sea. There was no danger ; for, 
although the moon was not up, it was bright 
Itarlight. I knew every inch of the way as 
well as I did my fathers garden walks, la 
September, however, mists will rise ; and, as 
I approached tiie valley, there came the off- 
spring of the pretty stream which ran through 
it, something like a light cloud running along 
the ground before the wind. Is there a uight- 
iig eommg on 9 Perhaps there may be. I* 
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90 , better steer quite clear of the clifl^ by first layer of fiiuts tras not more than 
meaxLS of a gentle circuit inland. It is quite or eight feet overhead. Those once reached, 
impoBBibleto miss the valley ; and, once in the 1 could secure a footing, and obtain a first 
valley, it is equally difficult tg miss the hamlet starting^place for escape. I tried to climb to 
liicbard Leroy has been frequently backward them with my feet and hands. Impossible ; 
and forward the last few* evenings : it would the crumbling wall would not support half , 
be strange if we should chance to meet here, my weight As fast as I attempted to get 
end on such an occasion. * handhold or footing, it fell in fragments to 

On, and still on, cheenly. In a few minutes the ground, 
more I^hall reach the farm, and then, to But, a better tbought->to dig it away, and 
pass oneanore solitary night is almost a plea- makeamound so higli that, by standing on it, I 
curable delay, a refinement in happiness, could manage to reach the Hint with my 
I could sing and dance for joy. Y^es, dance hands. I had my knife to help me ; and, after 
all alone, on this elastic tuif 1 Inere : just one much hard work, my object was accomplished, 
foolish caper ; just one— and I got within reach of the shelf. 

Good God ! is this not the shock of an My hands had firm hold of the horizontal 
earthquake ? I hasten to advance another filnt. They were cut with clinging ; but I 
step, But the ground beneath me quivers and found that, by raising myself and then 
sinks. I grasp at the side of a yawning thrusting my met into the chalk and marl, 
pitfall, but grasp in vain. Down, down, I could support myself with one hand only, 
down, I fall headlong. leaving the other free to work. I did work ; 

When my senses returned, and I could look clearing away the chalk above the flint, so as* 
about me, the moon had risen, and was shining to give me greater standing-room. At last, 
in at the treacherous hole through which I I thought I might ventui^e upon the ledge 
had fallen. A glance was only too sufficient itself. By a supreme effort, I reached the 
to explain my position. Why had 1 always shelf ; but moisture had made the chalk 
so foolishly refused to allow the farmer to unctuous and slippery to the baffled grasp. It 
meet me half way, and accompany me to his was* in vain to think of mounting higher^ 
house every evening ; knowing, as I did with no point of support, no firm footing. A 
know, how the chalk and limestone fif the desperate leap across the chasm afforded not 
district had been undermined in catacombs, the slightest nope ; because, even if success- 
sinuous and secret for wells, flint, manure, ful, I could not for one moment maintain the 
building materials, and worse purposes ? advantage gained. \vrBA determined to re- 
My poor father and Charlotte ! main on the ledge of flint. Another momenta 

Patience. It can hardly be possible that and a rattling on the floor soon taught me mv 
now, on the eve of my marriage, I am sud- powerlessness. Down sunk the chalk beneath 
ilenly doomed to a lingering death. The night my weight ; and tlxe stony table fell from its 
mmt be passed he^;e, and daylight will show fixture, only just failing to crush me under it, 
some means of escape. I will lie down on Stunned and cut, aud bruised, I spent some 
this heap of earth that fell under me. tim^ prostrated by half-conscious out acute 

Amidst despairing thoughts, and a hideous sensations of misery. Sleep, which as yet I 
waking nightmare, daylight slowly came. had not felt^ began to st^ over me, but 
The waning moon had not revealed .the could gain no mastery. With each moment 
extremity of my despair ; but now it was of incipient unconsciousness, Charlotte was 
clearly visible that I had fallen double the presented to me, first, in her wedding-dress ; 
height I supposed. But for the« turf which next, on our terrace beckoning me gaily from 
had fallen under me, I must have been the garden below ; then, we were walking 
killed on the spot. The hole was foo large arm-m-arm' in smiling conversation ; or 
for me to creep up, by pressing against it seated happily together in my father’s 
with my back and knees ; and* there were no li’ rary. But the full consciousness which 
friendly knobs or protuberances visible up its rapidly succeeded presented each moment 
Bifiboth sides. The chasm increased in dia- the hideous truth. It was now broad day ; 
meter as it descended, like an inverted funnel, and I realised Charlotte’s sufferings. I beheld 
I might possibly climb up a wall ; but could her awaiting me in her bridal dress ; now 
I creep along a celling ? hastening to tiie window, and straining hex 

I shouted as I lay ; no one answered. I sight over the V&Uey, in the hope of my ap* 
shouted again — and again. Then I thouglft proach ; now stricken down by aespair at my 
that too much shouting would exhaust my absence. My father, too, whose life had been 
strength, and unfit me for the task of mounts alwey^s bound up in mine ! These fanei« 
ing. I measured with my eye the distances destroyed my power of thought. I felt wifflL 
from stratum to stratum of each well-marked and frenzied. I rave<l and shouted, and thetf^ 
layer of chalk. And then, the successive listened, knowing no auswes could Borne, 
i^eds of flint — they gave me the greatest hopes. But an answer did come: a madden||w 

If foot-holes could be only cut ! Though the answer.* The \iDUpd of belli, dull, dead, 
foat was difficult, it might be practicable, in my Mdeous well-holp, just distingpis^ble. 
attempt must be made. • ITiey rang out my marriagcvpe^ 

^ 1 firose^ stifi and bruised. No matter. TUb not buried/diva whfu I firsjKtiTf* ^ 
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1 cokM Utm denak Uoad, ia wy. Hiirat, 

bMi i& tiMi fibred to me. 1K« } must, 
I !bll fiiU well ; but let me not die with 
my moe;^ ia &ime ! Then eometlie etnt^gle 
dt ide^ and then fitful^ tantalismg dreams. 
CSiarlelte appeared to me jduckmg grapes, 
and dropping them |day fully into my mouth ; 
mf catling water in the boUow of her 
band, from the little cascade in oitr giotto, 
and I drank Bi«t hark \ drt|^ drip, and 
drip 1 la this madness atill ? No. 
Inere must l>o water oozing somewhci*e out 
of tiie sides of this detested hole. Where the 
treacherous wall is slimiest, where the green 
patches are brij^htest and widest spi etid oti 
the elammy sides of my living supnlohro, 
there will 1^ the spot to dig and to seai'ch. 

Again the knife. Every blow give.s a more 
dead and hollow sound. The chalk dislodged 
is certainly not moister ; but the blade sticks 
fast into wood — the wood of a cask ; some- 
thing slowly begins to trickle down. It is 
brandy ! 

Brandy ! shall I taste it ? ITct, why not ? 
X did ; and soon for a time remeiul>ered 
nothing. 

1 retained a vivid and excited conscicmsness 
up to one precise moment, wdach might Irnve 
been marked by a stop-watch, and then all 
outward things were sliut out, as suddenly as 
if a bimp had neen extinguish^. A long and 
utter blank suoceoded. I hare no further 
recollection either of th^ duration of time, or 
of any bodily suffering. Had I died by idco- 
holic poisou’-^and it is a miracle the bnindy 
did not kill me— then would have been the 
end of my actual and conscious existence. My 
senses were dead. If what happened aftern 
wards had occurred at that time, there would 
have been no story for you to listen to. 

Once more, a burning thirst. Hunger '’had 
entirely passed away. I looked up, and all 
was dark ; not even the stars or the cloudy 
sky were to be seen at the opening of niy 
cavern. A shower of earth and heavy stones 
fell upon me as I lay. I stilk was barely 
awake and conscious, and a groan was the 
only evidence which escaped me that 1 had 
again recovered the use of my senses* 

“ Halloa! What’s that down there 1 ” said 
a voice, whose tone was familiar to me. I 
littered a faint but frantic cigr* 

I beard a moment’s whispering, and the 
hollow echo of departing fSootstep6,aiMl ^tsn ail 
was still again. Hie voice overliead once 
moss addressed me. « 

^Cbura^ Peo^e ; keep up your spirits I 
Is two nimu^ 1 will come and help you. 
%ii*t you know me 1 ” „ 

then did know that it oo&ld be no oilier 
'"imm my old rival, Biobard Lerov. Ih fove I 
eenid eoUcct my ^ughts, n light glimmered 
s^inst one side of the well ^ and tlieu, in the 
fitri^iou opposita^the fallen^ taMe of Hint, uimI 
iust over It^^chard a^ywared, with a lantern 
m outf hAi|d| and tied to a stick across 


^Have yon straigth ^onghleft to sit upon 
ibis, and to bold by the rope while I haul 
you up?” 

** I think I hl^ve,” I said. I got the stick 
under me, and held by the rope to keep 
stcRdy on my seat, Blcnard planted his feet 
firmly on the edge of bis standing-place, and 
hauled me up. By a sleight of band and an 
effort of strength, in which I was too weak to 
render him the least assistance, Jxs huided 
me at the mouth of a subterranean gallery *■ 
opening into the welL I could just see, on 
lookingtback, tiiat if 1 had only maintained 
niy position on the le^lge of ffiut, and im- 
proved it a little, I might, by a daring and 
vigorous leap* have spmng to the entrance of 
this very gallery, Bnt those ideas weje now 
useless. I was so thoroughly worn out that 
I could scarcely st-ind, .and an entieaty for 
water preceded even exf)i'ession of thank.s. 

“You shfill drink your fill in one i»isi.ant, 
and 1 am heariily glad to have helped you ; 
but, first let me mentiem one thing. It is 
understood that you keep my secret. You 
cannot leave this pl*ace — unless 1 blindfold 
you, which would be an insult — without 
learning the way to returo to it ; and, ot 
I ctmi-se, what you see along the galleries an- 
to you nothing bnt shadows and dresims 
Havt? I your promise 1 ” 

I was unable to make any other reply than 
to seize his hand, and burst into tears. Uow 
1 got from the caverns to the face of the 
cliff, how thence to the beach, the secluded 
hamlet, and the sleeping village, does really 
seem to my memory like a vision. On the 
way across the downs, Iieroy stopped mice or 
twice, more fur the sake of resting my aeliing 
limbs, than of taking breath or rc)K>se him- 
self. During those intervals, he quietly re- 
zmarked to n?e how prejudiced and uiifaii 
we had all of us been to him ; that as for 
Charlotte, he considered her as a clitld, a 
little sister, almost even as a baby }}l:iythii]g. 
She was not the woman for him : he, for Ins 
part^ liked a girl with a little more of the 
devil about her. No doubt he could have 
carried ner off; and no doubt she would 
Ivave loved him desperately a fortnight after 
waHs. But, when he had once got Tier, what 
should he have done with such a blue-ey^^ 
milk-and-water angel as that ? Nothing 
serious to annoy us had ever entered his 
hn^d. And my father ought not quite to 
forget the source of his own fortune, and 
hokl himself aloof from his ecjitalt ; although 
he might be lying quiet m harbour at 
present. Beatly, it was a joke, that, instearl 
of eloping with the bride, he should be 
briugtng home the eloped bridegroom ! 

I fainted when he carried me into my 
father’s house, and I remember no more than 
his temporary adieu. But aftcrwarcUi, all 
went m slowly and surely. My fitlier and 
Hichnrd liecame good friends, aiul the old 
gentleman acquired such inflaenee over him,;^^ 
tlAt Leroy's ** pleasure trips ” soon * be- 
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came rare, and finally ceased altogether. 
At the last ran, he brought a foreign tdfe 
over with him, and nothing besides---*a J>utoh 
woman of great beauty and a^omplishments ; 
who, as he said, was as fitting a helpmate 
for him, as Charlotte, ’ acknowledged, 
was for me. He also took a neighbouring 
parish church and its appurtenances into 
favour, find settled down as a landsman 
within f^ew miles of us. And, if our families 
- continue eto go on in the friendly way they 
have done for the last few years, it seems 
likely that a Tlichard may conduct; a Char- 
lotte, to enter their names together in a 
favourite register-book. 

^ THE COLONEL’S STOEY. 

Until I was fifteen I lived at home with 
my widowed mother and two sisters. My 
motlier was the widow of an officer, who was 
killed in one of the battles with Hyder Ali, 
and enjoyed a pension from the Indian Go- 
vernment. I was the youngest; and soon 
after my fifteenth birthday she died sud- 
denly. My sisters wcut to India on the invi- 
tation of a di^aut relation of my mother ; 
and I was sent to school, where I was very 
unhappy. You will, therefore, easily imagine 
with what pleasure I received a visit Aom a 
handsome jovial old gentleman, who told me 
that lie was my father’s elder half-brother ; 
that they had been separated by a quarrel 
early in life, but that now, being a widower 
and childless, he had found me out, and 
determined to adopt me. 

The truth was, the old man loved company ; 
and that as his cl^ief income — a large one — 

. was derived from a mine, near which he lived, 
in a very remote part of the country, he was 
well pletised to have a young companion who 
looked like a gentleman, and could be useful 
as carver, cellar-keeper, and secretary. , 

Installed in Ids house, a room was assigned 
to me, and I had a servant, and a couple of 
excellent horses. Ho made me^ understand 
that I need give myself no further anxiety 
on the subject of my future, that^I might 
abandon the idea of proceeding to India in 
the Company’s service, where & cadetship had 
^ been secured for me ; and that so long as I j 
emifonued to his ways, it was no matter! 
whether I studied or not ; in it was no 
matter what I did. 

Some time after becoming thus settled at 
Beechgrove Hall, my uncle’s attacks of gout, 
in spite of the generous living he adopted 
aa a precaution, became so severe, fliat he: 
was unable to stir out except in a wheeled 
chair, and it was with difficulty that he was | 
lifted occasionally into liis carriage. The 
consequence was, that to me all his business 
naturally fell, and although he grumbled at 
losing my society and attention, he was 
obliged to send me to London to watch the I 
progress of a canal bill, in whic]} he was 
Sleeply Interested. Jt was my first visit «to' 


l^ndon. 1 was well provided with introdnd^ 
tions and with funds. My uncle’s busmess 
o^upied me in the morning, for 1 dreaded 
his displeasure too much to neglect It ; but in 
the evenings I plunged into eveiy amusement^ 
with all the keen zest of novelty and youth. 

I cannot say that up to that period 1 had 
never been in love. My unde had twice 
seriously warned me that if I made a fod 
of myself for anything less than a lavge 
fortune, he would never forgive me. If, * 
Sir,” he said, when, on the second occasion, he 
saw me blusn and tremble-^for I was too proud 
and too self-willed to bear patiently such 
control — “ If, Sir, you like to make an ass of 
yourself for a pretty face, like Mias Williugton, 
with her three brothers and five sisters, hall 
of whom you’d have to keep, you may do it 
with your own money ; you shall not do it 
with mine.” 

I told my only confidant, Dr. Creoleigh, of 
this ; he answered me, ** You have only 
about a hundred and twenty a year of your 
own from the estate you inherited from your 
father, and you are living with your horses 
and dogs at the rate of five hundred a year. 
How would you like to see your wife and 
children dressed and housed like the curate 
— poor Mr. Serge 1 Your uncle can’t live for 
eves.” The argument was enough for me, 
who had only found Clara Wiiliiiffton the 
best partner in a country dance. My time 
was not come. 

My lodgings in ll>ndon were in a large, 
old-fashioned house in Westminster — for- 
merly the residence of a nobleman — which 
was a perfect caravanserai, in the number 
.and variety of its inmates. The best rooms 
were let to Members of Parliament and 
persons like myself ; but, in the upper floor, 
mady persons of humbler means Wt gen- 
teel pretensions had rooms. .Here, I fre- 
quently met on the stairs, carrying a roll of 
music, a tall, elegant female figure, dressed in 
black, and closely veiled ; sometimes, when 
I had to step on one side, a slight bow was 
exchanged, but for several weeks that was 
all. At length my curiosity was piqued ; 
the neat ankles, a small white hand, o' dark 
curl peeping out of the veil, made me anxious 
to know more. 

Enquiries discreetly applied to Mrs. Gough, 
the housekeeper, told me enough to make me 
wish to know still more. Her name was Laura 
Delacdhrt ; not more than twenty or twenty- 
two years of age ; she had lived four years 
previously with her husband, in the best 
apartments in the house in grWt luxuiy for 
one winter, Mr. Delacourt was a Frendi- , 
man and a galnbler ; veiy handsome, , 
very dissipated ; it seemed as if it was hdl^ 
fortune they were spending. Mrs, Gough " 
said it gvas enough to make one’s heart broak 
to see^at yaung pretty creature sitting up 
in her ball dress when her husband had sent 
her home alone, and* remained tc^laf unUi 
dayligl^t. They went* dotlfbg 
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' Wire W8 hawd of them until just before my 
wivel J^bout that time Madame Delaoourt, 
laeciome Tetyhumbk, had taken a room on 
€hell|ird floor ; had only mentioned her hus- 
band, io say he was dead, and now apparently 
lired by giving mnaic lessons. 

It womd be too long a story to tell how, 
making the old housekeeper my ambas- 
mdor, by anonymous presents of fruit and 
eszne, by oflering to taice music lessons, and 
oy professing to require large quantities of 
music copieii, I made first the acquaintance, 
and then became the intimate friend of 
Madame Delacourt. While keeping me at a 
fi'eezing distance, and insisting on always 
having present at our interviews a half- 
eervant half-compaiiioT), of that indescribable 
age, figure, and appearance that is only giown 
ftu Trance, she step by step confided to me her 
history. An English girl, born in France, the 
daughter of a war prisoner at Verdun, 
married to the very handsome Monsieur 
Delacourt, at sixteen, by a mother who was 
liorself anxious to make a second xxatTiage. 
In twelve months Monsieur Delacourt had 
expended her small fortune, and deserted 
her for an openi dancer of twice her age.^ 

All this, told with a charming accent in 'me- 
lancholy tones — she looking on me sadly with 
a face which, for expression, 1 have never seen 
equalled — produced an impression which 
those only can understand who have been 
themselves young and iq love. 

For weeks this went on, without one sign of 
encouragement on her part, except that she 
allowed me to sit with her in the evenings, 
while her bonne fuddled at some intertninab^ie 
work, and she sang — O! how divinely I She- 
would receive no presents directly from me ; 
but 1 sent them anonymously, and ilresses and 
furniture and costly trifles and books reaeWd 
her daily. 1 epoke at last ; and then she 
stopped me with a cold faint smile, saying, 
'‘Cease! I must not listen to you.” She 
pleaded her too recent widowhood, but 1 perse- 
vered ; and, after a time, conquel^d. 

She knew my small fortune and large 
expectations ; she knew that our marriage 
must be a secret ; but she was willing to live 
anywhere, and was well content to quit a life 
in which she had known so much trouble. 

Before the session ended we were married 
in an obscure church in the City, with no one 
present but the clerk and the i>ew-ppener. 
We spent the few following days at a small 
inn, in a fishing village. Thih 1 had to leave 
town and carry out the plan 1 had proposed. 
I left my wife in lodgings, under an assumed 
n|mie, at a town within for{y miles of, our 
jp&idence. I had some time previously per- 
^tra^ed my uncle to let me take a lease from 
Lord MaJwU of v some untouched mineral 
ground, on very favourable terms, iis^a wild 
thinly-peopled msUrict, wljich w&s oulywisited 
by tb^ gentry for field ^pm-ts. This afforded 
ma an exsuse for being away from home one 
ortwo c^ys €l>biy>webk. , ( 

V ‘ 


Not /ar from the mines was iko rsn&iiis of 
a forest, and coverts abouuding in game. In a 
little sloping dell, one of the liord Mardall’s 
ancestors bad bgilt a small shooting lodge, 
and one of the keepers in charge had planted 
there fruit trees and ornamental trees, for 
which he had a taste, being the son of a 
gardener. On this wild nest, miles away 
from any other residence, 1 had fixed my 
mind. It was half in ruins, and theip was no 
difficulty in obtaiuiug possession. With money 
and workmen at my command, very soon a 
garden emil^ and a fountain bubbled at 
Orchard Spring ; roses and climbing plants 
covered the steep hill side, and the small 
stone cottage was made, at a slight expense, 
a wonder of comfort. The cage being ready 
I brought my bird there. The first nionths 
were all joy, all happiness. My uncle only 
complained that 1 had lost my jovial spirits. 

I counted every day until the day when I 
could mount my hoi'Se and set oflT for the new 
mines. Five-aiid-twenty miles to ride over a 
rough mountain road ; two fords to cross, 
often swelled winter rains ; but day or 
night, moonlifjfht or dark, I dashed along, 
pressing too often my willing horse with loose 
rein up and down steep hills ; all lost in love 
and anxious thought I rode, until in the dis- 
tance^ the plashing sound of the mountain 
torrent rolling over our garden cascade, told 
me I was near my darling. 

My horse’s footsteps were heard, and before 
I had pfissed the avenue the door flew o)>en, 
the bright fire blazed out, and Laura came 
forward to receive me in her arms. 

I had begged her to get everything she 
might require from loondoi?, and have it sent, 
to avoid all suspioion, to tlie nearest port, and 
then broiiglit by her own servant, a country 
clown, with a horse and cart ; and I had given 
her a cheque-book, signed in blank. After 
a time I saw signs of extravagance ; in furni- 
ture, in dress, but especially in j e wels. 1 remon- 
strated gently and was met first with tears ; 
tlien sullen fits. 1 learned that Laura had a 
temper for which 1 was quite unprepared. 

The ice was broken ; no more pleasant 
holydays at Orchard Spring. The girl once 
BO humble noW assumed a haughty jealous 
air; every word was a cause of offence I 
never came when wanted, or stayed as long as 
I was reqaired ; Inilf my time was spent in 
scenes of reproach, of tears, hysterics, lamen- 
tations ; peace was on|^ to be purchased by 
some costly present. Our ufaid-servant, a 
aifaiple pouiitry girl, stood amazed ; the meek 
angel bad become a tigress. I loved her still, 
but feared her ; yet even love began to foil 
before so much violence. A dreadful idea 
began slowly to intrude itself into my mind. 
Was sbe tired of me ? Was her story of her 
life true ? Had she ever loved me ? The next 
time that I rmide up ray banker’s book I was 
shocked to find that, in the short time since 
my lust orenimistrance, J^ura had drawn 
a Wge sum of money. < 1 lost no timfe iif ' 






^^allopisgtoOrclifurd Storing. 

^VUe^a vasaliti 1 Nooitelcttew. Seveve cross- 
ejui filiation brought out that she had been 
« way two days ; 1 had not been expected 
that week. 1 th^mght I sboutd have choked* 
In the midst, I heard the steps of her 
hoivie. She came in and confronted me. 
Jiooking most beautiful and demoniacal, she 
me; she threatened to expose me to 
my uncle ^ declared she lind never loved me, 
' but had taken me for a home. At length 
her frenzy rose to suoli a height, that she 
btruck me. Tlien all the violent peiit-yp rage 
of xoy heart broke out. 1 know not what 
pjiRsed, until I found myself galloping furi- 
ously across the mountain ridge that divided 
tlie county. Obliged to slacken my pace in 
passing* through a ford, some one spoke to 
me ; how I answered I know not. Whatever 
it was, it was a mad answer. 

1 listened to nothing, and pressed on my 
wijiry steed until just before reaching the 
moorland, when, descending into a watei'- 
coiirse, he fell on his head, throwing me over 
with such force, that fur some time 1 ]ay| 
Kciiselefes. 1 came to myself to find my poor j 
horse standing over me dead lame. I kd him , 
on to the inn Aor, and knocked. It was' 
midnight, and I was not readily admitted.. 
I’lie landlord, when he saw me, started back ’ 
with an exclamation of horror. lily face and 
sliirt w’ere covered with blood. I 

Worn-out, l»ruise»l, and exhausted by 
fatigue and passion, 1 siept. I wiis rudely 
awakened, and found myself in the custody of 
two constables. Two mounted gamekeepers, 
and Lord Maixhdl had followed and traced 
me to the Inn. ^ | 

“ On what charge ?” I asked, amazed. j 
“ For murder,” said Lord Mardall. 

** The lady at Orckird Spring,” said one of 
the gamekeepers. | 

1 w»as examined before magistrates; but 
was unable to give any coherent answers ; 
and was commit ied to the county jail. My 
uncle remitted me a sum of mouey for my 
defence, and desired never to see me again. 

1 will give you the descri])tion of %iy trial 
from tlie newspapers. 

The prisoner had clandestinely married a 
ladf of great beauty and unknown family, pro- 
baoly in station beneath himself, and had placed 
I her under an assumed name in a Ignely cot- 
,1 tage. After a season of affection quarrels had 
j broken out, which, as would be proved by the 
f servant, had constantly increased in violence. 
<)n the last occasion when the unfortunate vie* 
tim was seen alive by her servant, a qharrel 
of a most fearful description had commenced. 
It xvas something about money. The servauf 
had been so mncK alarmed, that she bad left 
the cottage and gone down to her mother's, a 
mile away over the hill, where she had pre- 
viously Iwen ordered to go to obtain some 
poultry. Fi'om something that p^issed, her 
mother would not allow her to ref;prn. It 
^uld then be proved^ that Lord Mardalk ab> 


tracted hooting ^f a dog, when ^ 

shooting the next morning) had entered 
open door of the cottage, ai^ had there found 
the prisoner's wife de^ with a seveie £nm- 
ture of the skull. The prisoner had been 
pursued, &om some infoarmation as to his 
usual course, and found asleep in the ehim- 
ney-oomer of the Moor Inn, his clothes and 
shirt deeply stained with blood. It could be 
proved that he had wtished his lace and hands 
immediately on euteriu^, and attributed the 
blood to the fall from ills horse. But on 
examination no cuts were found on his person 
sufficient to cause such an effusion of blood. 

I But, when Lord Mardall was called, he de- 
posed to two facts which produced a great 
impressiem in favour of the prisoner. He saw 
the body at five o'clock, and it was scarcely 
cokl He had found iu one of the victim’s 
hands a lock of hair, which she had evidently 
tom inam her assailant in her struggles ; which 
bad been desperate. He had sealed it up, and 
never let it out of his possession. Tiie nails 
of her 0^1 or hand were broken, and were 
marked with blood. She had no rings on 
either of her hands, though she was in the 
habit of wearing a great number ; there were 
marks of rings, and of one which seemed 
to have been violently torn off. A packet of 
plate •had been found on the kitchen table, 
a knife, and a loaf marked with blood. . 

Counsel were not allowed to address the 
jury for the delViice in tliose days, and the 
prisoner wlib not iu a* condition to speak on 
the evidence against him* Witnesses for the 
defence were called, who proved that the 
lady wore frequently certain peculiar brace- 
lets. The prisoner, who seemeil stnpLfied by 
his emotions, declined to say anything ; but 
his counsel asked the maid-servant, and also 
the former who occasionally sold meat to 
Orchard Spring, if they should know the 
rings and bracelets if they saw tllem. 

He then called Kichard Perkins, jailor of the 
county prison, and asked him these questions: 

** Had you apy prisoner committed about the 
same time as the prisoner at the bar V* 

“ 1 had a man called Hay-making Dick, for 
horse stealing, the day after the mscovery el 
the murder.” 

“ Was it a valuable horse ?” 

“ No ; it was a mare, blind of one eye, very 
old, and with a large fen ^vLn. I knew 
her well ; used to drive her in the gaol cart ; 
but wh A warm, she was faster than anytliing 
about.” • 

“ Do you suppose Hay-making Dick took tha 
mare to sell ?” * 

" Certainly not She would not fetch a crowm 
excedt to those that knew her. No doubt 
had ooen up to some mischief^ and wanted to^ 
get out of the county, only luckily, he rode 
against t^e blaeksmith that'owned the mure 
and wa^takeni* « ^ * 

The judge thou|ht these questions irrele- 
vant ; but, after some choversation, permitted 
the examination to go on, * ^ % * e 




^Has Bemhed the prusoneTi and 

lias he fbikiid anythieg of valaer’ 

The gaokr produced two bracelets, four 
:niiigB^*-one a diamond hoop, one a seal ring 
— e canvass wheat-bag, containing gold, 
with several French coins. On one of the 
bracelets was engraved ** Charles to Laura,” 
and a date. In answer to another question, 
he had found several severe scratches on 
Dick’s face, made apparently by nails, which 
he declared bad &en done in an up and 
down hght at Broad-green Fair. Also a! 
severe raw scar on his left temple, as if hair 
had been pulled out. 

At this stage of the proceedings, by order 
of the judge, the prisoner Dick was brought 
up. The lock of hair taken by Lord Mardall 
from the murdered lady's hand was com- 
pared with Dick’s head. It matched exactly, 
although Dick's hair had been cut short and I 
washed. Then a Mr. Monley gave evidence, 
that when he met the prisoner, on the night 
of the murder, immediately after he had left 
the cottage, there certainly was no Jilood on 
his face or dress. The landlord of the Moon 
Inn was called, and deposed, that he found 
the corn, plac^ before the prisoner’s horse, 
uiieaten and much stained with blood.* On 
examining the horse's tongue, he saw that it 
had been half-bitten <)ff in the fall the animal 
had suffered, doubt the blood had 

dripped over the young Squire. 

It was a bright moonlight night shining in 
the prisoner’s face. ‘ 

The judge summed up for an acquittal, and 
the jury gave a verdict of Not Guilty, with- 
out leaving the box. 

A week after, Haymaking Dick made aq 
attempt to break out of piison, in which he | 
knocked out the brains of a turnkey with ] 
his irons. He was tried and condeilmed 
for this, and when hope ot escape was 
gone, he called a favourite turnkey to him 
and said, *‘Bill, I killed the Frenchwoman. 
I knew she always had plenty of money 
and jewels, and I watched my opportunity to 
get ’em.” 

Thus ends the newspaper report. My uncle 
died of gout in his stomach on the day of 
the trial, and died almost insolvent. By Lord 
Mardall's influence I received an appointment 
from the East India Company, and afterwards 
a commission in their irregular service. 


THE SOHOLAE’S.STOEY. 

1 PERCEiV]^ a general fear on the part of 
this pleasant company, that I am going to 
Mbrst into black-letter, and beguile the time 
^£y being as dry as ashes. No, there is no 
such fear^ou can assure me ? lam glad to 
hear it ; rat 1 thdught there was. 

tit any rate, Jx>3i to relieve youljj ndnds 
;^d to place myself beyond suspiciouj I will 

S at once that story is a ballad. It was 
jun going to repeat 


f seventy-one years ago, by the mother* of the 
person who communicated it to M. Tille- 
marqu6 when he was making his collection 
of Breton Ballads. It is slightly confirmed 
by tbe chronimes and ^olesiastical Acts of 
the time ; but no more of them or you really 
will suspect me. It runs, according to my 
version, thus. 

Sole child of her honse, a lovely jnaid^ 

In the lordly halls of Bohan played. * 

Played till thirteen, when her sire was bent 
To see her wed ; and she gave consent. 

And many a lord of high degree 
Came suing, her chosen knight to be ; 

But amongst them all there pleased her nous 
Save the noble Count Mathieu alone ; 

Lord of the Castle of Trongoli, 

A princely knight of Italy. 

To him so courteous, true, and brave, 

Her heart the maiden freely gave. 

Three years since the day they first were wed 
In peace and in bliss away had sped. 

When tidings came on the winds abroad 
That all were to take tbe cross yf God. 

Then spake the Count like a noble knight ; 

** A^'e first in birth should be first in fight ! 

“ And, since to this Paynim war I must, 

Bear cousin, I leave thee here in trust. 

My wife and my child I leave to thee ; 

Guard them, good clerk, as thy life for me I ** 

Early next morn, from bis castle gate, 

As rode forth the knight in bannered state, 

Down the marble steps, ail full of fenrs. 

The lady hied her, wuh mogns and tears— 

The loving, sweet lady, sobbing wild— 

And, laid on ber breast, her baby child. 

She ran to h^r lord with breathless speed, 

As backward he reined his fiery steed ; 

l^e caught and she clasped him round the knee; 
She wept, and she prayed him piteously : 

“ Oh stay with me, stay ! my lord, my love I 
Go not, 1 beg, by the soints above ; 

** Leave me not here alone, 1 pray, 

To weep on your baby’s face alway I *' 

Tbe knight was touched with her sad despair. 

And fondly gazed on her face so lair ; ^ ' 

And stretched out his hand, and stooping low, 
Raised libr up straight to his saddle-bow | 

And held her pressed to his bosom theii| 

And kissed her o’er and o'er ogeq. 

** Come, dry these tears, my little Joan ; 

A sif/gle year, it will soon be flown ! ” 

, His baby dear in his arms he took. 

And looked on bim with a proud, fond look : 

“ My hoy, when thou ’rt a man,” said he. 

Wilt ride to the wars along wifli me P *’ 

Then away be spurred across the plain, 

And old and young they wept amain ; 

Both rich and poor, wept every one ; 
fjlat thait same clerk — ah ! he wept none. o. 








IL 

The treacherous clerk, oue moming-tide,, 

With artful speeches the lady plied : 

“ Lo ! ended now is that eingle^eari 
And ended ioo is the war, Thear; 

^ But yet. tbjr lord to return to thee. 

Would seem in no haste at all to be. 

^ Now, ask of your heart, my lady dear, 

Is thereto other might please it here ? 

** Need wives still keep themselves unwed, 

E'en though their husbands should not be dead?” 

** Silence ! thou wretched clerk ! ” cried she, 

** Thy heart is tilled full of sin, I see. 

^ Wlien my lord returns, if I whisper him, 

Thou knows't he 'll tear thee limb from limb ! ” 

As BoSn as the clerk thus answered she 
He stole to the kennel secretly. 

He called to the hound so swift and true, 

The hound that his lord loved best, he knew. 

It came to his call-— leapt up in play ; 

One gash in the throat, and dead it lay. 

As trickled the blood from out the throat. 

He dipped in diat red ink and wrote : 

A letter be wrote, with a liar's heed, 

And sent it straiglit to the camp with speed. 

And these were the words the letter bore : k 
Dear lord, your wife she is fretting sore ; * 

** Fretting and grieving, your wife so dear, 

For a sad mischance befkllen here. 

** Chasing the doe on the mouTitain<side, 

Thy beautiful greyhound burst and died.” 

The Count so guileless then answer made. 

And thus to his faithless cousin said : 

** Now, bid my own Jittle wife, I pray, 

To fret not for this mischance one day. 

My hound is dead — well ! money have I 
Another, when 1 come back, to buy. 

“ Yet say she 'd better not hunt agen, 

For hunters are oft but wildish men.” • 

111 * 

The miscreant clerk once more he cafue, 

As she wept in her bower, to the peerles| dame. 

0 lady, with weeping night and day, 

Your beauty is fading fast away.” . 

what care I though it fading be, 
wHien my own dear lord comes not to me ! ” 

** Thy own dear lord has, I fancy, wed , 

Another ere this, or else he 's dead. 

** The Moorish maidens though dark are fair, 

And gold iu plenty have got to spare ; 

** The Moorish chiefs on the battle plain , * 

Thousands of valiant as he have slain. 

•* If he *8 wed another— Oh curse, not fiwt ; • 

Or, if he 's dead — why, straight forget ! ** 

** If he 's wed another 1 'll die,” she said ; 

** And I 'll die likewise, if he be dead ! ” 

** In case one dhances to lose the key, 

No need for burning the box, I see. 

'Twero wiser, if 1 might speak my mind» 

*A nbw end a better key^ to find,” • 


^ Now hold, thou wretch^ derk, thy toAgae, 

'Tis foul with Jewdneiks— 'more rotten than dunf.^ 

As soon as the clerk thus answered she, ^ 

He stole to the stable secretly. 

He looked at the lord's own fkvourite steed, 
Unmatched for beauty, for strength and speed 

^ite as an egg, and more smooth to touch, 

Light as a bir^ and for fire none such ; 

On nought had she fed, since die was bom, 

Save fine chopped heath and the best of eom. 

Awhile the bonny white mare he eyed, 

Then struck his dirk in her velvet side ; 

And when the bonny white mare lay dead, 

Again to the Count he wrote and said : 

Of a fresh misohonoe I now send word, 

But let it not vex thee much, dear lord ; 

** Hasting back from a revel last night, 

My lady rode on thy fkvouiite white— 

So hotly rode, it stumbled and fell, 

And broke both legs, as I grieve to tell.** 

The Count then answered, Ah ! woe Is me 
My bonny white mare no more to see t 

« My mare she has killed ; my bound killed toe 
Good cousin, now give her counsel true. 

** Yet scold her not either ; but, say from me, 

Togio more revels at night must she. 

** Not horses* lugs alone, I fear, 

But wifely vows may be broken there I ** 

rv. 

The clerk a few days let pass, and then - 
Baek to the charge returned agen. 

** Lady, now yield, or you die I ” said he ; 

• “ Choose which you will — choose speedily I ** 

** Ten thousand deaths would I rather die, 

Than shame upon me my God should cry ! ” 

The clerk, when be saw he nought.might gaini 
No more could his smothered wrath eontam ; 

So soon as those words bad left her tongue, 

His dagger right at her head he flung. 

But swift her*wbito angel, hovering nigh, 

. Turned it aside as it flashed her by. 

The lady straight to her chamber flew. 

And bolt and bar behind her drew. 

The clerk his dagger snatched np and shook, 

And grinned with an angry hangdog's look. 

Down the broad stairs in his rage came he, 

Two steps at a time, two steps and three. 

Then on to the nurse's room he crept, 

Where softly the winsome baby slept— 

, Softly, and sweetly, and all alone ; • 

' One arm from the ^Iken cradle thrown— 

Onw little round arm just o'er it laid, % 

Folded the other beneath his head; ^ 

His little ^hite breast— ah ! hush ! be irill ! 

Poor mother, go now and weep your All i 

Away hia roant the clerk then sped, ^ 

And wrote a letter fa hlaek and red ; 

In haete, post haste, to tfie Cc^nt 'frrotejto: * 

** Therc^is need, dear Jord, forjiSfiad of me f ^ 
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** 01) Ati4>«4 noii^y iipeed, to ihj owtto 
For all itm iio4 and niui lo mraeii. 

** Thy honnd U killed, and thy mre ia Uiled, 
Bat not for tlieae with aucdi grief X 'm UUnU 

** Nor it it for these tboa sew wilt core ; 

Thy darling it dead ! thy scm, tby heir ! 

^Hie sow she seized and devoured litm alL, 
While thy wife was daiietog at the hi»ll ; 

•• Dancing there with the millpr gay. 

Her young gaUsiat, as the people say.** 

V. 

That letter onme to the vuliant kniglit. 
Hastening home from tlie Pnytiiin 

With trumpet sound, from that Ea^n^rn strand 
J fastening home to his own dear laud. 

So soon 08 he rend the missive Oirongh, 
F-jarful lo see his anger grew. 

The scroll in his mailed hand he took. 

And crumpled it up with friiioua look ; 

To bits with his teeth he tore the she^ 

And spat them out at lus horse*s feet* 

** Now quick to Brittany, quick, my men, 

The homes that you love to see ageii I 

Thou loitering squire f ride yet more quiek. 
Or my latice shall t‘*aeh thee how to jiri< k ! ’* 

But when be stood at his ensile gate, ** 
Three lordly blows he Mruck ii straight; 

Three angry blows he struck thereon. 

Which made them treifible every one. 

The clerk he heard, and down he hied. 

And opened at once the portal wide. 

** Oh cursed cousin, that this should be ! 

Did I not trust my wife to thee ? ** 

His spear down die traitor's throat h^* drove. 
Till out at his bsck t^e red point clove. ^ 

Then up be rushed to the bridal bow^T. 

Where drooped his lady like some piiie doner. 

And ere she could speak a single woid, 

She felt at his feet beneath his sword. 


VI. 

“ 0 holy priest! now t^dl to me 
Viiiat dkUtthoii up nt lUe «ee?** 

** 1 saw a grief sad u teiror more 
Than ever 1 saw on cartli before. 

“ 1 saw n martyr give up her breath. 

And her slayer sorrowing e’en to ileudi.** 

" O holy priest ! now tell to me ' 

WliHi didst Uiou down at thebcrosswiiy see?” 

saw a oprpse that all miingUd lay. 

And llie dugs and ravens made their prc}.” 

r Oh holy priest 1 now tell to^me * 

f" M'hat didst thou next in Uie ohurchynTd eeo?" 

'*■* -By & new -tiiude gra«'e, in soft tnnonlighiy 
1 taw fair linly clotlied iu wliita ; 

i ** Nursing a litij^e ehiid on her l^ee— * 

A dark wound on, his breast hud 

**>A noble ImmiuH ley douelied at lier rigbl» 
c» A^iteoif'at bonniest white ; 


** The first a ga^i in its throat had mdei 
And this ab deep a stab in its side. 

** They raised tlieir heads to the lady*s knee^ 
And they liekwd her soft hands tenderly. 

** She gently patted their necks, the while 
Smiling, tlmngh stilly, a lair sweet smile. . 

“ The child, as it fain its love would apeak. 
Caressed and fundleii its mother’s clte'^:.. 

** But down went the mono then 8ilc|^ty, 
And my eyes no more tlieir forms could sew ; 

** But 1 heard a bird from ont the skies 
Warbling a song of Parudise ! ” 


NOBODY’S Sl'OBY. 

IIb lived on the bank of a mighty river, 
broad and deep, which was always silently 
rolliujg onto a vast undiscovered ocean. It 
had rolled on, ever siii*;e the world began. 
It had changed its couise sometimes, and 
turned into new cliannels, leaving its old 
ways dry and barren ; Init it had ever been 
upon the flow, and ever wim to flow until 
Time should be no more. Agairust its strong, 
unfathomable stream, nothing made head. 
No living creature, no flower, no leaf, no par- 
tic!^ of animate or inanimute existence, ever 
strayed back from the undiscovered ocea'i. 
The tide of the river set resistlesidy towards 
ii ; and the tide never stopjied, any more than 
the earth stops in its circling round the sun. 

He lived in a Vmsy place, anil he worked 
very hard to live. iJe had no hoj»e of ever 
being rich enough to live a month without 
hard work, but he was quite content, Cod 
knows, to labour wicJi cheerful wilL He 
was one of an imraeDse frunily, all of whose 
sons and daughters gained their dally breml 
by daily work, prolonged from tlieir rising 
up betimes until tlioir lying down at niglit. 
Beyond this destiny he bad no prospect, and 
he *«ought none. 

There was over-much drumming, trum- 
peting, and speechrnaking, in the neighboiu'- 
bood where be dwelt ; but he had noting to 
do with that. Such clash and uproar came 
from the Bigwig family, at the unaccount- 
able proceedings of which race, he marvelled 
much. They set up the strangest statues, in 
iron, marble, bronze, and briiss, before liis 
door ; and darkened his house with the leirs 
and tails of uncouth images ot horses. He 
wondered what it all meant, smiled in a 
rough good-humoured way he had, aud kept 
At his bard work. 

The Bigwig family (composed of all the 
stateliest people thereabouts, and all the 
tioisiest) had undertaken to save him the 
trouble of thinking for hirnself^ and to manage 
him and Iris affaire. “Why truly,” said he. 
"1 have little time upon my hands; and it 
you will be so good as to take c;ire of me, in 
return for the money I pay over” — fur tlie 
Bigwig family wore not abovv* hi» money—** 1 
ahall be relieved and much obliged. <»>nsid 0 L'* 







fng th^ yon know kest*” JBoood dwnii- 
xaiog^ trumpeting, and apeeehnmking, and 
the ugly imajroa nt horses whieh no was 
expect^ to &Q down and wor^ip. 

don’t understand allethi^*^ said he, 
rubbing his farrowed brow oonAisiMly. “But 
it Acu a meaning, maybe, if I eould find it 
•ut.*’ 

“ It means,” returned the Bigwig family, 
gii8}>ectiug something of what be said, “honour 
Vid glo^ in the highest, to the highest 
merit.” 

“ Oh ! ” said he. And he was glad to hear 
that. 

But, when he looked among the images in 
iron, marble, bronze, and brass, he failed to 
find a rather meritorious countryman of his, 
once the son of a Warwickshire wool-dealer, 
or any single countryman whomsoever of 
that kind. He could find none of the men 
whoso knowled^ had rescued him and his 
chilrJi'OQ from terrific and disfiguring disease, 
whose boldness had raised his forefathers 
from the condition of serfs, whose wise fancy 
had opened a new and high existence to the 
humblest, whose skill had filled tlie working 
innn^s world with accumulated wondeiis. 
Whereas, he did find othei*s wliom he knew 
no good of, and even others whom ii^itew 
much ill of. 1 

“IJunj])li ! ” said he. “ I don't quite under- 1 
stand it.” | 

So, he went home, and sat down by his fire- 
side to get it out of his mind. 

Kow, his tire-side was a bare one, all 
hemmed in by blackened streets ; but it was a ' 
precious place to him. The hands of liis ■ 
wife were hardeno<i with tod, and she was : 
old before her time ; but slie was dear to 
him. 11 is chiMren, stunted in their growth, 
bore traces of unwholesome nurture; but 
they had beauty in his sight. Above all j 
other things, it was an eai'iiest desire of this 
man’s soul that his children should be taught. ’ 

If I am sometimes misled,” said he, ** for 
want of knowledge, at least let them know 
belter, and avoid my mistakes. If it is hard 


r nee arise thei^ nnd take hk ehiidi^ 
iteelf. He saw hie daughter per^ftedi^ U ^ 
heavy alatternlv dru4gh > he eaw hltr :a^' 
moping down the ways of lew sensaal%j^ 1#; 
brutality and crime ; he saw the dawni^ ' 
light of intelligenoe in the eyes of his bsbiea 
so changing into cunning eus^iirion, that 
he could have i-ath^ wiriiied them idiots. 

“ 1 don't understand tliis any the better,’* 
said he but I think it esnnot be right 
Nay, by the clouded Heaven above I 
prot^ a^nst this as my wrong 1 ” 

Becoming peaceable again (for Ida paBSto^ 
was usually short-lived, and bis nature ktudji, 
he looked about him on hie Sundays a»^ “ 
holidays, and he saw how much monotony suqid 
weaiiness there was, and thence how druul^* 
ness arose with all its tniin of ruin. Then he 
appealed to the Bigwig family, and said, . 
“We are a labouring people, and I have a 
glimmering suspicion in -me that labouring 
people of whatever condition were made— - 
by a higher intelligence than yours, as 1 
poorly undeiatund it — ^to be in need of mental 
refreshment and recreation. See what we 
fall into, when we rest without it. Come f 
Amuse me harmlessly, show me somethings 
give me an escape ! ” 

But, here the Bigwig family fell into a 
state of uproar absolutely deafening. Wh(M> 

• some few voices were faintly heard, proposing 
I to show him the woitdors of the world, tlie^ 
greatness of creation, the mighty changes off 
time, the workings of nature and the beauties 
of art — to show him these things, that ia 
' to say, at any period of hk life wlten be 
; could look ujH>n them — there iprose among 
I the Bigwigs sucli roaring and raving, such 
pulpitiug and |)etiiioniug, such maundei^- 
iug and memorialising, such name-calling 
and dirt-throwiug, such a shrill wind of par- 
j liamentary questioning and feeble replying— 

! where “ I dare not ” waited on ” I would ” — 

! that tlie poor fellow stood agliast, staring 
wihlly Jiround, 

“ Have I provoked all this,” saiil he, with 
his hands to his aifrighted ears, “ by what wa» 


to me to reap the harvest of pleasure and 
instiTiction tliat is stoi-ed in books, let it be 
easier to them.” . 

But, the Bigwig family broke out into 
vi^ent family quarrels concerning what it was 
lawful to teach to this man's children. Some 
of the family insisted on such a tlfing 1^iug 
primary and indispensable above all other 
tkings ; and otlim-s of the family insisted 
on such another thing being primary and 
indii^nsable above all other things^ ana 
the Bigwig family, rent into factions, wrote 
pnmphlets, held convocations, delivered 
charges, omtions, and all varieties of dis- 
courses ; impounded one another in courts 
Lay and courts Ecclesiastical ; threw dirt, 
exchniiged pummcliiigs, and fell together 
by the ears in uuiutelli^hle animosity. 
Meanwhile, this man, in his short evening 
snatches at his fireside, saw the demeu Iguo-* 


meant to be an innocent request, plainly 
arising out of my familiar experience, and the> 
common knowledge of all men who choose hv 
open their eyes ? 1 don't understand, and 1 
am not understood. What is to come such 
a state of things !” 

He was bending over his work, often ask- 
ing himself the quesuon, wfion the ne\v»^ 
began to spi*ead^ that a pestilence bad a.p< 
peared among the labourers, and was slaying 
them by thousands. Going forth to look 
about him, he soOu found this to he true. 
Tbe«dying and lilie dead were mingled in tli% 
close and taiutcKl houses among which his lite 
was passed: New f^oisou was distilled iniur' 
the always murky, alwaysstokening Sir. The^ 
robust iftid th^ weak, old age and infanay^ 
the fatlfi^r and the mother, all wcie strickeih 
down alike, « . , 

What means of flight bud ne?^ He 





wimeS tli^ wbm be was> and a&w those 
’Who w^>^!!|Seare8t to him die. A kind 
prosper eikme to him, and would have, said 
eonie pipyen to soften his hemt inhis gloom, 
be Jelled : 

wlmt avails it, mission^, to come 
to 1^ a man condemned to residence in this 
Icstid place, where every sense bestowed upon 
jm for my delight becomes a torment, and 
where every minute of my numbered days is 
!sew mire added to the heap under which I lie 
^pressed 1 But, give me my first glimpe of 
Heaven, through a littde of its light ana air ; 
give me pure water ; help me to be clean ; 
lighten this heavy atmosphere and heavy life, 
in which our spirits sink, and we become the 
indifferent and callous creatures you too often 
see us ; gently and kindly take the bodies of 
those who die among us, out of the small room 
where we grow to be so familiar with the 
awful change that even its sanctity is lost to 
us; and. Teacher, then I will hear — ^noiie 
know better than you, how willingly — of 
Him whose thoughts were so much with the 
poor, and who had compassion for all human 

SOITOW !” 

He was at his work again, solitary and sad, 
when his Master came and stood near to him 
dressed in black. He, also, had suffered 
heavily. JEis young wife, his beautiful and good 
young wife, was dead ; so, too, his only cTiild. 

“ Master, ’tis hard to bear — I know it — ^but 
be comforted. I would give you comfort, if I 
could.” « 

. The Master thanked him from his heart, 
but, said he, “ 0 you labouring men ! The 
calamity began among you. If you had but 
lived more healthily and decently, 1 should 
not be the widowed and bereft mourner that 
1 am this day.” 

“ Master,” returned the other, shaking his 
head, ** 1 have begun to understand a little 
that most calamities will come from us, as 
this one did, and that none will stop at our 
poor doors, until we are united with that 
great squabbling family yonder, to do the 
things that are right. We cannot live 
healthily and decently, unless they who 
undertook to manage us provide the means. 
We cannot he instructed, unless they will 
teach us ; we cannot be rationally amused, 
unless they will amuse us; we cannot but 
have some £a.lBe gods of our own, while they 
set up BO many of theirs in all the public 
places. The evil consequenfces of imperfect 
mstructiou, the evil consequences of per- 
nicious neglect, the evil consequences of un- 
natural restfaiut and the denial of humanizing 
enjoyments, will all come from us, and none 
^ i 3 &em will stop with us. They will spread 
sut and wide. They always do ; they always 
have doge — just like the pestilendA 1 under- 
stand so much, I think, at last.” 
c. ' ' 


But the Master said fou ia* 

bouring men ! How seldoin do we. ever 
hear of you, except in connection with, seme 
trouble!” 

“ Master,” he^plied, " I am Nobody, and 
little likelv to be heard of, (nor yet much 
wanted to be heard of, perhaps) except when 
there is some trouble. But it never begins 
with me, and it never can end with me. As 
sure as Death, it comes down to me, and it 
goes up from me.” p 

There was so much reason in wh^ he said,' 
that the Bigwig family, getting wind of it, 
and being horribly frightened by the late 
desolation, resolved to unite witli him to do 
the things that were right — at all events, so 
far as the said things were associated with 
the direct prevention, humanly speai^mg, of 
another pestilence. But, as their fear wore 
off, whicn it soon began to do, they resumed 
their falling out among tbeifiselves, and did 
nothing. Consequently the scourge appeared 
again — low down as before — aud spread 
avengiiigly upward as before, and carried off 
vast numbers of the brawlers. But not a 
man among them ever admitted, if in the 
lefist degree be ever perceived, that he hud 
anything to do with it. » 

So Nobody lived and died in the old, old, 
old y ay ; and this, in the main, is the whole 
of Nobody’s story. 

Had he no name, you ask 1 Perhaps it was* 
Legion. It matters little wliat his name 
was. Let us call him Legion. 

If you were ever in the Belgian villages 
near the field of Waterloo, vou will liave 
seen, insome quiet little cburcii, a monument 
erected by faithful compaiuons in arms to tiie 
memory of Colonel A., Major B, Captains C 
D and £, Lieutenants F and G, Ensigns H 
I and J, seven non-commissioned ollicers, 
and one hundred and thirty rank and file, 
who fell in the discharge of their duty on the 
mcinorable day. The story of Nobody is the 
story of the rank and file of the earth. They 
bear their share of the battle ; they have 
their part *in the victory ; they fall ; they 
leave nc name but in the mass. The march 
of the proudest of us, leads to the dusty way 
by which they go. O I Let us think of them 
this year at the Christmas fire, and not 
forget them when it is burnt out. / 
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THE FIRST. 

Strictly speaking, there were only six Poor 
Travellers; out, being a Traveller myself, 
though an idle one, and being ^thal as poor 
as I hope to be, I brought the number up to 
seven. This vford of explanation ishdue at 
once, for what says the inscription cnjer Ithe 
quaint old door ? * 

Richard Watts, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 2z Aug. i579» 
founded this Charity 
. for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Roc u ES,or Proctors, 
May receive gratis for one Night, 
Lodging, Entertainment, . 
and Four-pence each. 

It was in the ancient little city of Rochester 
in Rent, of all the good days in the year 
npon a Christmas Eve, that I stood reading 
this inscription over the quaint old door 
in question. I had been wandeiwg about 
the neighbouring Cathedral, and nad seen 
the tomb of Richard Watts, with the effigy of 1 
worthy Master Richard starting out of it like 
ajsliip’s figure-head; and I had felt that I 
coiild do no less, as I gave the Vercer his 
fee, than inq^uire the way to Watts’s Charity. 
The way being very short and very plain, I 
had come prosperously to the inscription and 
the quaint old door. 

^^Inow,” said I to myself, as I looked at the 
knocker, know I am not a Proctor; I 
wonder whether 1 am a Ro^e ! ” • 

Upon the whole, though Conscience repro- 
duced two or three pretty faces which might 
have had smaller attraction fora moral GoliaUi 
than they had had for me, who am but a 
Tom Thumb in that way, I eaine to the con- 
clusion that I was not a Ri^ae. So, beginnii^ 
to regard the ei^bliabment as m moo sort 


my property, bequeathed to me and divers 
00 -legatees, share and share alike, by the 
Worshipful Master Richard Watts, I stepped 
backward into the road tb survey my kb- 
heritance. 

1 found it to be a clean white hous^ of a 
staid and venerable air, with the quaint old 
door already three times mentioned (an 
arched door), choice little long Iqw lattice- 
windows, and a roof of three gables. The 
silent Hi^h Street of Rochester is fhll of 
gables, with old beams and timbers carved 
into strange faces. It is oddly garnished with 
a queer old clock that projects over the pave- 
ment out of a grave red brick building, as If 
Time carried on business there, and hung out 
his sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke 
of work in Rochester, in tlie old days of the 
Romans, and the Saxons, and the Normans, 
and^ down to the times of King John, when 
the rugged castle — I will not undertake to 
say how many hundreds of years old then— ^ 
was abandoned to the centuries of weathm: 
which have so defaced the dark i^rtures ini 
its walls, that the ruin looks as if the rooks 
and daws had picked its eyes out. 

I was very well pleas^, both with mgr 
property and its situation. While I was 
surveying it with growing content, I espw 
at one of the upper lattices which stood open, 
a decent bodv, of a wholesome matrm^ 
appearance, whose eyes I caught inquirm|dy 
addressed to mine. They said so plainly 
“Bo you wish to see the house 1” that 1 
answered aloud. “Ye8,ifvou please.” Ajoi 
within a minute the old door opened, and 1 
bent my head, and went down two steps into 
the enl^. 

“iJbla,” said ^he matron)^ presence, vah^ 
ing me into a low room on the right, “k 
where the Travelers rit by the fire, and codSi 
what kits of suppers th^ buy irith tbeir 
fourpeRces.” ^ 

“ Oh ! Thbil they have nfiEntertainmei^ t** 
said I. For, the im^ption over the.outmr 
door was still runniiiig in iny hs^«an^ 1 
I . > " e 













■ in«u^ xapeating la a kind tiin% 
' I«>dgJ:iE^ totertauuneniv mi fonipence 
«ach.*V 

iave a fii» provided for re- 
tforned tW matron : a mi^ty ' dvil person, 
ml eoold make out^ ovcsrpaid: ^and 
cooking utensik. And this whatk 
.pfdnted on a board, is the rules for their 
oehaviour. They have their fburp^eea when 
they get their tickets from the steward over 
the way — ^for I don't admit 'em myself, they 
must get their tidiets first— and sometimes 
«no buys a rasher of bacon, and another a 
herring, and another a pound of potatoes, or 
w^t not. Sometimes, two or three of ’em 
will club their fourpences together, and make 
a sapper that way. But, not much of anything 
is to be got for fourpence, at present, when 
jntmsions is so dear.’^ 

**True indeed,” I remarked. I had been 
looking about the room, admiring its snug 
fireside at the upper end, its glimpse of the 
street through tlie low mulHoned window, 
and its beams overhs;:d. “It is vary com' 
fortable,” said I. 

** Ill-eonwenient,” observed the matronly 


presence. 

I liked to hear her say so ; for, it showed 
m comm^dable anxiety to execute in no nig- 
gardly the intentions of Master 

Itichard Watts. But, tlie room was really so 
well adapted to its piirpose that I protested, 
quite enthnsiastically, against her disparage- 
anent. 

Nay, ma’an^” said I, I am sure 
it is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It has a look of homely welcome and 
soothing rest. It has a remarkably cosey. 
fireside, the very blink of which, gleaming 
mit into the street upon a winter night, is 
enough to warm all liochester’s heart. And 
aS to the convenience of the six Poor 
Travellers 

.**Idon’t mean them,” returned the pre- 
aeneer ** 1 speak of its being an ill-conweni- 
ttioe to myself and my daughter having 
no other room to sit in of a night.” 

■ ;/ This was true enough, but there was 
another quaint room of corresponding dimen- 
sions on the opposite side of the entry: 
ao, 1 stepped. across to it, through the open 
doors of both rooms, and asked what this 
chamber was foi* 1 

^This,” returned the presence, "is the 
Board Boom. Where the gentlemen^ meet 
when they come here.” • 

liCt me see.^ I had counted from the street 
^ upper windows besides these on the 
inuund-stoiy. Making a perplexed calcqla- 
Bma in my mind, I rejoined,^ " Then the six 
Boor Travellers sleep upstairs ? ” 

My new fiiend , shook hhr head. "They 
sleeu!,” ^6 answered, " in two little, outer 
fal&ries at the ki^ck, where their beds has 
always .bee% ever smce the Charity was 
loaml^. It being sp very ill-conwenient to me 
is^ngs k at paag^n^the gentlemen a^p going 


to take off a bit of this ba(^ yard and make 
a slip of a room for 'em there^ toeit in hdbiw 
they go to bed.” 

“And then tl|p six Poor TraveHers,” md T, 
" will be entirely out of the house ? ” 

“Entirely out of the house,” assented the 
presence, comfortably smoothing her hands. 
“Which is considered much better for all 
parties, and much more conwenient.” 

I had been a little startled, in the v^thedral, 
by the emphasis with which the Effigy of 
Master Bichard Watts was bursting out of 
his tomb ; but, I began to think, now, that it 
might be expected to come across the High 
Street some stormy night, and make a dis- 
turbance here. 

Howbeit, I kept my, thoughts to myself 
and accompanied the presence to the^ little 
galleries at the back. I found them, on a tiny 
scale, like the galleries in old inn yards ; 
and they were very dean. While I was 
looking at them, the matron gave me to 
understand that the prescribed number of 
Poor Travellers were forthcoming every night 
from year’s end to year’s end ; and that the 
beds were always occupied. My questions 
upon this, and her replies, brought us back 
to the Jloard Boom so essential to the dignity 
of “tie gentlemen,” where she showed me 
the printed accounts of the Charity hanging 
up by the window. From them, I gathered 
that the greater part of tlie property 
liequeatheclhy the Worshipful Master Biehard 
Watts for the maintenance of this founda- 
tion, was, at the period of his death, mere 
marsh dand ; but that, iu course of time, it 
had been reclaimed and built upon, and was 
very considerably increase^ in value. I found, 

I too, that about a thirtieth part of the annual 
revenue was now expended on the purposes 
commemorated in the inscription over thr 
door : the rest being handsomely hiid out in 
Chapceiy , 1 aw expenses, collectorsli i p, receiver- 
ship, poundage, and other appendages of man- 
agement, highly eomplimentazy to the im- 

r irtance of fiie six Poor Travellers. In short, 
made the not entirely new discovery that 
it may be' 'said of an establisliment like this, 
in dear Old England, as of tlie fat oyster in 
the American ‘story, tliat it takes a good 
many men to swallow it whole. 

“ And pray, ma’am,” said I, sensible that 
the blankness of my face began to brighten 
as a thought occurr^ to me, “could one 
see these Travellers ?” 

Well ! she returned dubiously ; no I “ Not 
tonight, for instance ? ” said 1. Weill she 
retiimea more positively ; na Nobody ever 
as^ed to see them, and nobody ever did see 
them. 

As I am not easily baulked in a design 
when I am set upon it, I urged to the good 
lady that this w&a Christmas Eve ; that 
Christmas cornea but once a year — ^which w 
unhapi)ily too true, for when it begins to 
stay with us the whole year round, we shaU 
make this earth a very different place ; tliat* 






X wm possesaed V desire to tmt tlie 
^Vftifellere to a sniper and a temprate glass 
of &ot Wassail; that the voice of Fame h&d 
been heard in the land, declaring my abilit^r 
to make hot Wassail ; that if 1 were p]> 
mitted to hold the feast, I should be found 
conformable to reason, sobriety, and good 
hours ; in a word, that 1 could merry and 
wise myself^ and had been even known at a 
inch io keep others so, although 1 was 
ecoraW witn no badge or medal, and was not 
a Brothe*, Orator, Apostle, Saint, or Prophet 
ef any denomination whatever. In the end, I 
prevailed, to my great joy. It was settled that 
at nine o'clock &at night, a Turkey and a 
piece of Roast Beef should smoke upon the 
^ard ; and that I, faint and unworthy minister 
for bnce of Master Richard Watts, should 
preside as the Christmas>supper host of the 
six Poor Travellers. 

I went b.ack to my inn, to give the necessary 
directions for the Turkey and Roast Beef, 
and, during the remainder of the day, could 
settle to nothing for thinking of the Poor 
Travellers. When the wind blew hard against 
the windows — it was a cold day, with dark 
gusts of sleet alternating with periods of 
wild brightnSss, as if the year wefe ‘dying 
fitfully — I pictured them advancing ^iwards 
their resting-place along various cold roads, 
and felt delighted to think how little they 
foresaw the supper that awaited them. I 
painted their portraits in my mind, and 
indulged in little heightening touches. I 
made them footsore ; I made them weary ; 
I made them carry packs and bundles ; I 
made them stop by finger-posts and mile- 
stones, leaning oq tlif ir bent sticks and look-, 
iiig wistfully at what was written there ; I 
made them lose their way, and filled their] 
five^its with apprehensions of lying out all | 
night, and being frozen to death. I took up 
my hat and went out, climbed to the tpp t>f j 
the Old Castle, and looked over the windy ! 
hills that slope down to the jVIedway : almost | 
believing tliat 1 could deaci'y.some of my 
Travellers in the distance. After it fell dark, 
and the Cathedral bell was heiihl in the 
invisible steeple — quite a bower of frosty 
nmo when I had last seen it — striking five, 
six, seven ; I became so full of my Travellers 
cHat I couhl eat no diimcr, and felt coti- 
ertrained to watch them still, in the red coals 
of my fire. They were all arrived by this 
time, I thought, ha<l got their tickets, and 
were gone in.— There, my pleasure was dashed 
bythereflectionthf^t probably some Travellers 
had come too late and were shut out.* 

After the Cathedral bell had struck eig^t, 
I could smell a delicious savour of Turkey and 
Roast Beef rising to the window ol my adjoin- 
ing bed-room, which locAed down into the 
inn yard, just where tlie lights of the kitchen 
reddened a massive fragment of the OasUe 
Walk It was high time to make the Wassail 
now; therefore, I had up the tnateri 9 ,ls(whi^, 
^together with their proportions and coxdbi- 


— 

nations, I must dee^ to impart, as tXie 
secret of my own I was ever known to ! 
and made a glorious jormo. Not in a t 
for, a bowl anywhere but on a shelf, is a low:^ 
superstition fraught with cooling and slO]W., 
ping; but, in a brown earthenware pitcher/ 
tenderly suffocated when full, with a coarse 
cloth. It being now upon the stroke of nine,t 
I set out for Watts’s Charity, carrying my 
brown beauty in my arms. I woi^ trust 
Ben the waiter with untold gold ; but, there 
are strings in the human heart which must 
never be sounded by another, and drinks 
that I make myself are those strings in minOw 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth, 
was laid, and Ben had brought a gi^at billet 
of wood, and had laid it artfully on the top 
of the fire, so that a touch or two of the 
poker after supper should make a roaring 
nlaze. Having deposited my brown beauty 
in a red nook of the hearth inside the fender, 
where she soon began to sing like an ethereal 
cricket, diffusing at the ^ same time odours 
as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and orange 
groves — I say, having stationed, my beauty 
in a place of security and improvement, X 
introduced myself to my guests by shaking 
hands all round, and giving them a hearty 
welcome. 

i found the party to be thus composed. 
Firstly, myself. Secondly, a very decent man 
indeed, with his right arm in a sling; who 
had a certain clean, agreeable smell of jfrood 
about him, from which I judged him to hav^ 
somelhing to do with shiphuLlding. Thirdly, 
a little sailor-boy, a mere child, with a pro- 
fusion of rich dark brown hair, and deep 
womanly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a shabby- 
I genteel personage in a threadbare black suit, 
and apparently in very bad circumstances, 
with a dry suspicious look ; the absent 
I buttons on his waistcoat eked out witli red 
tape ; and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered 
papers sticking out of an inner breast-pocket. 
Fifthly, a foreigner by birth, but an English-, 
man in speech, who carried Jiis pipe in th^ . 
bond of his hat, and lost no time in teUingr^^ 
me, in an easy, simple, engaging wav, that 
was a watchmaker from Geneva, and traveOed, 
all about the continent, mostly on foqt, work- 
ing as a journeyman, and seeing new countries. 
— possibly (I thought) also smuggling a watch 
or BO, now and then. Sixthly, a little widow, 
who had been very pn^tty and was very 
youn^ but whose beauty had been wrecked in 
some great misfortune, and whose manner 
was remarkably timid, scared,, and solitary. 
Seventlily and lastly, a Traveller of a kittd , 
fiiigrliar to my boyhood, but now 
obsolete : a Book-Fedlar : who had a quantity , 
of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, 
who presently boasted that he cvmld repeat - 
more ^rses in an evening, than he coulAsdi' 
in a twelvementh* 

All these I have«mefftlcued, in the order in 
which they sat at table. J pi'esided, spdi the 
matro?|ly prasence^fficed iVl^ere %o\ 
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in tak!iD^f ourt^laoea^ for the tapper had 
armed with mi^ in the following i^^Btioxi, 
Mytelf with the pitcher. 

Ben with Bmf. 

Imtteative Boy with hot I Inattentive Boy with hot 
j^tef. I platen 

THE TURKEY. 

Vemale canying eaucee to be heated on the apot. 

THE BEEF. 

Men with Tray on his head, containing Yegetablea and 
Sundries. 

^ Volunteer hostler from Hotel, grinning, 

And rendering ncraasutance. 

As we passed along the High-street, Comet- 
Hke^ we left a long tail of fragrance behind 
OB whieh caused the public to stop, sniding 
tn wonder. We had preTiously left at the 
comer of the inn-yard, a wall-eyed youn^ 
man connected with the Fly department, and 
well accustomed to the sound of a railway 
whistle which Ben always carries in his 
pocket : whose instructions were, so soon as 
A6 should iiear the whistle blown, to dash 
into the kitchen, seize the hot plum-pudding 
And mince pies, and speed with them to 
Watts’s Charity : where they would be re- 
ceived (he was further instructed) by. the 
sauce-female, who would be provided with 
' brandy in a blue state of combustion. 

All these arraugemeuts were executed in 
themost exact and punctual manner. I never 
saw a finer turkey, finer bee^ or greater prodi- 
gality of sauce and gravy ; and my Tiwellers 
aid wonderful justice to everything set before 
them. It made my heart rejoice, to observe 
how their wind-and-frost hardened faces, soft- 
ened in the clatter of plates and knives and 
forks, and mellowed in the fire and supper 
heat. While their hats and caps, and 
wrappers, hanging up ; a few small bundles 
on tne ground in a corner ; and, in another 
comer, three or four old walking sticks, worn 
down at the end to mere fringe ; linked this 
snug interior with the bleak outside in a 
golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown 
heanty had been elevated on the table, there 
was a general requisition to me, to take the 
comer ; ” Which suggested to me, comfort- 
ably enough, how much my friends here made 
of a fire— for when had /ever thought so 
highly of the corner, since the days when 1 
connected it with Jack Homer ? However, 
as I declined, Ben, whose touch on |ill con- 
>viyial instruments is perfect, drew the table 
api^, and instructing Travellers to open 
. K^ht and left; on either side of me, and fonn 
. jrcund the fire, closed up the centre with 
i£yself and my chair, andf preserved r the 
Older we had kept at tame. He had 
t already,^ in ^ a tranquil manner^ boxed 
the ears of the ^inattentive boys until they 
lufi b^ by imperceptible degreiis boxed 
out ci the room ; and he^^noW rapidly skir- 
mished the . sauce-female into the High 
! Bj^t, and softly ciceed 

L » / * 


This was the ^e fmr bringing the p<dcer to 
bear on the billet of wood. 1 tapped it three 
times, like an enchanted talisman, and a bril- 
liant host of merrymakers burst put of it, 
and sported off by the chimney— 'rushing up 
the middle in a fiery country dance, and 
never coming down again. Meanwhile, by 
their sparkling light which threw our lamp 
into the shade, I tilled the glasses, and gave 
my Travellers, Christmas ! — Christmas Eve, 
my friends, when the Shepherds, vnio were' 
Poor Travellers too in their way, heard the 
Angels sing, ^On earth, peace. Goodwill 
towards men ! ” 

1 don’t know who was the first among us 
to think that we ought to take hands as 
we sat, in deference to the toast, or whether 
any one of us anticipated the others, iSit at 
any rate we all did it. We then drank to the 
memory of the good Master Bichard Watts. 
And I wish his Ghost may never have had 
worse usage under that roof, than it had 
from US ! 

It was the witching time for Story-telling. 
"Our whole life, Travellers,” said 1, “is a 
story more or less intelligible — generally less; 
but, we shall read it by a clearer light when 
it is ^ded. 1 for one, am so divided this 
night ^Between fact and fiction, that 1 scarce 
know which is which. Shall we beguile the 
t ime by telling stories, in our order as we sit 
here?” 

They all answered, Yea, provided I would 
begin. I had little to tell them, but I 
was bound by my own proposal. Therefore, 
after looking for a while at the spiral 
column of smoke wreathing up from my 
brown beauty, through w,hich I could have 
almost sworn I saw the efiigy of Master 
Bichard Watts less startled than usual ; 1 
fired away. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, a relative of mine came 
limping down, on foot, to this town of Chat- 
ham. i call it this town, because if anybody 
present Knows to a nicety where Bochester 
ends and Chatham begins, it is more than 1 
do. He was a poor traveller, with not a 
farthing in his pocket. He sat by the fire in 
this very room, and he slept one night ih a 
bed that *will be occupied to-night by some 
one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham, to 
enlist in a cavalry re^menl^ if a cavalry 
i^gim^t would have him ; if not, to take 
King George’s shilling from any corporal or 
sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons 
in his hat. His object was, to get shot ; but, 
he thought he might as well ride to death 
as be at the trouble of walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Bichard, 
but ne was better known as Dick, He 
dropped his own surname on the road down, 
and took up that of Doubledick. He 
^#a8 passed sa Bichailfl* Doubledick i** aK# 
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tweiify-two; lusighL fiir« foot ten; native' 
{dace. Exmouth ; wliich he had never been 
near in his life. There was no cavalry in 
Chatham when he limpej^ over the bridge 
here with half a shoe to his dusty foot, so he 
enlisted into a regiment of the luie, and was 
glad to get drunk and forget all about it 

You are to know that this relative of 
mine had gone wrong and run wild. His 
, heart in the right place, but it was sealed 
up. Ae had been betrothed to a good and 
beautiful girl whom he had loved better than 
she — or perhaps even he — believed ; but, in 
an evil hour, he had given her cause to say to 
him , solemnly, “ Richard, I will never marry 
any other man. I will live single for your 
sake, but Mary MarshalPs lips ; ” her name 
was Mary Marshall ; “never address another 
word to yon on earth. Go, Richard ! Heaven 
forgive you!” This finished him. This 
brought him down to Cliatham. This made 
him Private Richard Doubledick, with a de- 
termination to be shot. 

There was not a more distnpated and reck- 
less soldier in Chatham barracks, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 
than Private Richard Doubledick. He asso- 
ciated with tlfe dregs of every regiment, he 
was as seldom sober as he could be, i^d was 
constantly under punishment. It became 
clear to the whole barracks, that Private 
Richard Doubledick would very soon be 
flogged. 

Now, the Captain of Richard Doubledick's 
company was a young gentleman not above 
five years his senior, whose eyes had an ex- 
pression in them which affected Private 
Richard Double^ick in a very reinarkable< 
way. They were bright, handsome, dark 
eyes — what are called laughing eyes generally, 
and, when serious, rather steady than severe 
— but, they were the only eyes now left in his 
narrowed world that Private Richard Double- 
dick could not stand. Unabashed by evil 
report and punishment, defiant of everything 
else and everybody else, he had but to know 
that those eyes looked at him for a moment, 
and he felt ashamed. He could ndt so much 
as salute Captain Taunton in the street, like 
any other officer. He was feproached and 
cdnfased--troubled by the mere possibility of 
tlfb captain's looking at him. In his worst 
moments he would rather turn back and go 
any distance out of his way, than encounter 
those two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when fSrivate Richard Double- 
dick came out of the Black hole, where he 
had been passing tbe last eight-and-forty 
hours, and in which retreat he spent a go^d 
deal of his time, he was ordered to betake 
himself to Captain Taunton's quarters. In 
the stale and saualid state of a man just out 
of the Black hole, he had less fancy than ever 
for being seen by the captain ; but, he was 
not so mad yet as to disobey orders, and ccm- 
sequently went up to the terrace overlooking 
parade-ground^whera the officers' goartto 


were : twisting apd breaking in his hands W 
he went along^ a bit of the straw that had’ 
formed the decofiative ioiiiiture of the 
hole. 

“ Come in ! ” cried the Captain, when hat 
knocked with his knuckles at the doer.;. 
Private Richard Doubledick pulled off hie 
cap, took a stride forward, and felt very 
conscious that he stood in the light of tlio 
dark bright eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doubledick had put the straw in his mouth, 
and was gradually doubling it up into his 
windpipe and choking himself. 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “ Do you 
know where you are going to? ” 

“ To the Devil, sir T” filtered Doubleffick. 

“ Yes,” returned the Captain. “ And very 
fast.” 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the 
straw of the Black hole in his mouth, and 
made a miserable salute of acquiescence. 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “ since I 
entered his Majesty's service, a boy of seveh- 
teen, I have been pained to see many men of 
romise going that road ; but, I have never 
een so pain^ to see a man determined to 
make the shameful journey, as 1 have been, 
ever since you joined the regiment, to ace 
you.” 

Private Richard Doubledick began to find 
a film stealing over the floor at which he 
looked ; also to find the legs of the Captain's 
breakfast-table turning crooked, as if he saw 
them through water. 

“lam only a common soldier, sir,” said he. 
“It signifies very little what such a poor 
brute comes to.” 

“ You are a man,” returned the Captain 
wit^ grave indignation, “of education and 
superior advantages ; and if you say that, 
meaning what you say, you have sunk lower 
than I had believed. How low that must 
be, I leave you to consider : knowing what 1 
know of your disgrace, and seeing what 
I see.” 

“ I hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Private 
Richsu^l Doubledick ; “ and then the re^- 
ment, and the world together, will be rid 
of me,” 

The legs of the table were beemning very 
crooked. Doubledick, looking up to steady 
his vision, met the eyes that had so strong an 
influence over him. He put his hand 
before his own eyes, and the breast of his 
disgracc'jacket kwelled as if it would fly 
asunder. • 

“I would rather,” said the young Cap* 
taug, “ see thi% in you, Doublemck, thazU 1 J 
would see five thousand guineas counted out 
upon tMs table for a gift to my good mother- ^ 
l£ave you a mother . * 

“1 am thankful to say she is dead, sir.% 

“If your pHiscs,” ntitfned the Oapmlu 
“were sounded from mSuth to mouth tbpugli , 
the whole regiment, through the whcl^aanuy ; 
throng^ ^6 whol^ coumti^, you W(gil4 tnwi ' 


]ui4 liT«d^ iO'mf with pri^ Md life beat in their bearte, tbat 

yM^ismyami-*^ ' ‘ . eoldier, Sergeant Xtiehard Boabledick. 

^ eaid Doubledi^c* "She! Eighteen hundred and fiTe, besides being 

^nld neter have heard any j^d of me, the great year of Trafalgar, was a year of 
She'wonld ipteyer have had an 3 ^ pride and joy hard lighting in IiHiia. That year saw su^di 
in oMihg herself my mother^ Love and wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, who out 
oomitaa^bn she might have had, and would his way single-handed through a solid mass 
have always had, I know ; but not—— Spare of men, recovered the colours of his regiment 
i 3 ie^ 1 ^! J am a broken wretch, quite at which had been seized from the hand of a 
yoj® mercy ! ” And he turned his face to the poor boy shot through the heart, and rescued 
. 'wall, and stretched out his imploring hand. lua wounded captain, who was down, /hd in 

"My friend began the captain. a very jungle of horses’ hoofs and sabres — 

“God bless you, sirj*^ sobbed Private saw such wonders done, I say, by this brave 
Biehard Doubleclick. Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made 

“You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold the bearer of the colours he had won ; and 
your course unchanged^ a utrie longer, and Ensign Diehard Doubledick had risen from 
you know what must happen. I know even the ranks. 

better than you can imagine, that after that Sorely cut up in every battle, but always 
bas happened, you are lost. No man who reinforced by the bravest of men — ^for, the 
oould shed those tears, could bear those fame of following the old colours, shot 
marks ” tlirough and through, which Ensign Kichard 

“I fully believe it, sir,” in a low, shiver- Doubledick had saved, inspired all breasts— 
ing voice, said Private Richard Doubledick, this regiment fought its way through the 
“But a man in any station can his Peninsular war, up to the investment of 
dttty,*^ said the young Captain, “ and, in doing Badajos in eighteen hundred and twelve, 
it^ Ccan earn his own respect, even if his case Again and again it had been cheered through 
should be so very unfortunate and so very the British ranks until the tears liad sprung 
rare, that he can earn no other man’s. ^ A into mejf s eyes at the mere bearing of the 
common soldier, poor brute though you called mighty^ritish voice so exultant in their 
him just now, iias Ibis advantage in Ijiie valour f and there was not a drummer-boy 
«tormytimes we liv^e in, that he always does hia but knew the legend, that wherever tlie two 
duty before a host of sympathising witnesses, friends, Major Taunton with the dark bright 
Do yon doubt tliat lie may so do it as to be eyes, and Ensign Richard Doubledick who 
extolled through a whole regiment, through was devoted to him, were seen to go, there 
a whole army, through a whole country ? the boldest spirits in tlie English army be- 
Tum while you may yet retrieve the past, came wild to follow. 

and try.” One day, at Badajos — ^noi in the great 

“ I will ! I ask for only one witness, sir,” storming, but in repelliijg a hot sally of the 
cried lUcbard, with a bursting heart. besieged iipon our men &t work in the 

“ I understand you. 1 wiU be a watchful trenches, who had given way, the tvro oflicciu 
and a faithful one.” • found thernsrives hurrying forward, face to 

I have heard .from Private Richard Double- face, against a party of French infantry who 
dick’s own li})s, that he dropped down upon j made a stand There was an officer at their 
his knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and | head* encouraging his men — a courageous, 
went out of the light of the dark bright eyes, handsome, gallant officer of five and thirty — 
an altered man. whom Duubjedick saw hurriedly, almost 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred momentarily, but saw well. He particularly 
and ninety-nine, the French were in Egypt, noticed tliis officer waving hia sword, and 
in Italy, in Germany, where not ? Nap^ rallying his men with an eager and excited 
leon Buonaparte had likewise begun to stir cry^ when they- fired in obedience to his 
against us in India, and most men could read gesture, and Major Taunton dropped, 
the signs of the great troubles that were coming It was over in ten minutes more, an^ 

on. In the very next year, when we formed au Doubledick returne<i to the spot where he 
alliance with Austria against him, C^^tain had laid tlie best friend man ever had, on 
Taunton’s regiment was on service in Ibdia. a coat spread upon the wet clay. Major 
And there was not a finer nox-commissionod Taunton’s uniform was opened at the breast, 
officer in it — ^no, nor in the whole line — than an*^ on his shirt were three little spots of 
Corporal Richard Doubledick. blood. « 

!||a eighteen hundred and one, the Indian “Dear Doubledick.” said he, “lam dymg.” , 

army were on the coast of Egy§t, Next y&ir For the love of Heaven, no ! ” exclaimed 
was the year ofthe proclamation of the short the other, kneeling down beside him, and 
*t>eac6, ainhthey were recall«>d. It had then passing bis arm round his neck to raise hie 
i>ecome well luiown to thousands of men, that head. “ Taunton \ My preserver, my guar- 
whel^ver Captain ^Taunton wUh the dark dian angel, my witness! Dearest, truest, 
bright eyes, led, close' to him, ever at kindest of human beings! Taunton! For 
his side, firm aa a rock,<true as the sun, and GKid’s sake ! ” 

te Steou, wfoulld,be cert^ to be founds 'J|[he brij^ht dark eyes— so very, very dip*k ^ 





die pild fkce--HnnUe^ 2s ki 3^hm tike 

kaDd he had kissed thirteen jeaisr ago, cried, O, my darliiiig boy, my 
laid itself fondly on his breast boy ! ’* ^ ; 

^ Write to my mother. You will see Home Never, from ' the hour when , 

again. Tell her how we beenme krienda. It lUchard Boubledidk enlisted at Chatto^ / 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.'* had the Private, Corporal, Seigeant, Seigeant-* ^ 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed Ibr Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant breathed hiir 
a moment towards bis hair as it fluttered in right name, or the name of Mc^y Har«haB^ < 
the wind. The Ensign understood him. He or a word of the sto^ of his life^ into any 
smiled again when he saw that, and gently ear, except his reclaimer’s. That prions 
turning ^ face over on the supporting am scene in his existence was closed. He had 
as if for rest, died, with his baud upon tie firmly resolved that his expiation should be^ 
breast in which he had revived a soul. to live unknown ; to disturb no more the 

No dry eye looked on Ensign llicha.rd peace that had long grown over his old 
Duubledick,' that melancholy day. He buried offences ; to let it be revealed when he was 
liis friend on the field, and became a lone, be- dead, that he had striven and suflered,and had^ ^ 
reaved man. Beyond his duty he appeared never forgotten : and then, if they could 
to haie but two remaining cares in life ; one, give liim and believe him-^well, it would be 
to preserve the little packet of hair be was to time enough — ^time enough ! 
give to Taunton’s mother; the other, to But, that night, remembering the words he 
encounter that French officer who had rallied had cherished for two years, " Tell her how 
the men under whose fire Taunton felL A we became friends. It will comfort her, as it 
new legend now began to circulate among comforts me,” he reiated everything. It 
our troops; and it was, that when he ana gradually seemed to him, as if in his maturity 
the French ofiicer came face to face once he had 'recovered a mother ; it gradually 
more, there would be w'eeping in France. seemed to her, as if in her bereavement she 
The war went on — ^aud through it went the had found a son. During his stay in England, 
exact picture the French ofilccron the one the quiet garden into which he had mowly 
side, and the bodily reality upon the effler — and painfully crept, a stranger, became the 
until the Battle of Toulouse was foughl. In boundary of his home ; when he was able te 
the returns sent home, appeared these words : rejofn his re^rlment in the spring, he left the . 

Severely wounded, but not dangerously, garden, thinking was this indeed the first 
Lieutenant Elchard Doubledick.*’ time he had ever tuimed his face towards the 

At Midsummer time in the year eighteen oljd colours, with a woman’s blessing ! 
hundred and fourteen. Lieutenant liichard He followed them — so ragged, so scarred 
Duubledick, now a browned soldier, seven and and pierced now, that they wo^d scarcely 
thiity years of age, came home to England, hold together — ^to Quatre Bras, and Ligny» 
Invalided. lie brought the hair with him, He stood beside them, in an awful stillness 
near his heart. iMany a French officer had X>f many men, shadowy through the mist and 
he seen, since that day; many a dreadful drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of 
night, in searching with men and lanterns for Waterloo. And down to that hour, 
his wounded, had he relieved French ofiicers picture in his mind of the French officer 
lying disabled ; but, the mental picture and never been compared with the reality, 
the reality had never come together. • The famous regiment was in action early 
Though he was weak and suffered pain, he in the battle, and received its first check in 
lost not an hour in getting down to Frome in many an eventful year, when he was seen tu 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s nfother lived, fall. But, it swept on to avenge him, and 
In the sweet, compassionate wc^ds that behind it no such creature in the world of 
naturally present themselves to the mind to- consciousness, as Lieutenant Bicliard Doublo^ 
night, ** he was the only son of his mother, dick. 

and she was a widow.” Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady along deep ditches, once roads, that wero 
sat at her quiet garden-window, reading the pounded and plouglied to pieces by artillery^ 
Bible ; reading to herself, in a trembling heavy waggons, tran^ of men and homea^ 
voice, that very passage in it as 1 have heard and th% struggle of every wbe^ed thing ^at 
him tell. He heard the words ; ^^Ypuug could carry woqpded soldiers ; jolted among , 
man, I say unto thee, arise ! ” ^ the dying and the dead, so disfigured by blood ' 

He had to pass the window; and thejbright and mud as to be hardly recognisable for 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look humanity ; undisturbed by the moaning of ^ 
at him. Her heart told her who he was ; she mem and the Shrieking of horses, wmofl,. ‘ 
same to the door, quickly, and fell upon his newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of' 
stock. life, could not endure the sight of the strag^ m 

^ He saved me from ruin, made me a human glers lying by the wayside, neyer to resumn 
creature, won me from infamy and shame, their toilsome journey ; diM, as to any soih 
G od, for ever bless him I As He will, Ha tient life that* was yet alive ; ilk» 

Will ! ” ^ form that had bqRffCLieutemmt Bli^serd 

, ^He will 1 ’* the lady answereiL knojr Doabledick, with whose praises 
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mngy wai to Bnusela. Th«re, It 

'Was tender^ laid dov& in hospital : and there 
jt lEjf WOOS alter week^ thronffh the long 
might amanter days, until &e harvest, 
q»red by war, had ripened and was 
gathered in. 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set 
won tibe crowded city ; over and over again, 
the moonlight nights were quiet on the 
vd^ns of Waterloo ; and all that time was a 
blank to what had been Lieutenant Bichard 
jDouhledick. Bejoicing troops marched into 
Brussels, and marched out; brothers and 
fathers, sisters, mothers, and wives, came 
thronging thither, drew their lots of joy or 
agony, and departed ; so many times a day, 
the bells rang ; so many times, the shadows of: 
the great buSdings changed ; so many lights 
sprang up at dusk ; so many feet passed here 
and ^ere upon the pavements ; so many 
hours of sleep and cooler air of night suc- 
ceeded; indifTerent to all, a marble face 
lay on a bed, like the face of a recumbent 
statue on the tomb of Lieutenant ^Bichard 
Boubledick. 

Slowly laboring, at last, through a long heavy 
dream of confused time and place, present- 
ing faint glimpses of army surgeons whom 
he knew, and of fiices that had been faniilii^ 
to his youth-— dearest and kindest an^iong 
them, Maiy Marshall’s, with a solicitude 
upon it more like reality than anything he 
could discern — Lieutenant Bichard Double- 
dick came back to life. To the beautiful life 
of a calm autumn-evening sunset. To the 
peacehil life of a fresh quiet room with a 
large window standing open ; a balcony 
beyond, in which were moving leaves and I 
sweet-smelling flowers ; beyond again, the"' 
clear sky, vath the sun full in his sight, 
pouring its golden radiance on his bod. * 

It was so tranquil and so lovely, that he 
thought he had passed into another world. 
And ne said in a faint voice, ^Taimton, are 
you near me ? 

A face bent over bim. Kot bis; his 
mother’s. 

“ I came to nurse you. We have nursed 
you, many weeks. You were moved here, long 
ago. Do you remember nothing 1 ” 

" Nothing.” 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his 
hand, soothing him. 

Where is the regiment ? What has hap- 
. . pened l Let me caU you mother. What has 
happened, mother 9 ” c 

** A great victory, dear. The war is over, 
and the regiment was the bravest in the 

His eyes kindled, his Ups trembled,*' he 
sobbed, and the tears ran down his face. He 
was very, weak : too weak to move hb bknd. 

Was It dark* just now ) he asl^ed pre- 
seflitly. , r c 

** k was only ^dark % me T Something 
passed a\W. like*a black shadow. Bat, mb it 


went, and the atm— the blessed bub, how 
beautiful it is 1— touched my face, I thoujo^t 
I saw a light white cloud pass out at the 
door. Was there nothing that went out ? ” 
She shook her^ead, and, in a little whilcL 
he fell asleep : she still bedding his hand, and 
soothing him. 

From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for 
he had been desperately wounded in the 
head, and had been shot in the body ; but, 
making some little advance every da^. When* 
he had gained sufficient strength to converse 
as he lay in bed, he soon began to remark 
that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back 
to his own history. Then, he recalled his pre- 
server’s dy'ing words, and thought, ** it com- 
forts her.” 

One dav, he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, 
and asked her to read to him. But, the cur- 
tain of the bed, softening the light, which 
she always drew back when he awoke, that 
she might see him from her table at the bed- 
side where she sat at work, was held un^ 
drawn ; and a woman’s voice spoke, which was 
not hers. 

“ Can you bear to see a stranger ? ” it said 
softly. “ Will you like to see a stranger 1 ” 
"Stranger ! ” he repeated. The voice awoke 
old wimories, before the days of Private* 
Bichard Doubleclick. 

" A stranger now, but not a stranger once,” 
it said in tones that thrilled him. " Bichard, 
dear Bichard, lost through so many years, my 


He cried out her name, " Mary ! ” and she 
held him in her arms, and his head lay on 
her bosom. 

" I am not breaking a vow, Bichard. 
These are not Mary Marshall’s lips that 
speak. 1 have another name.” 

She was married. 

" 1 have another name, Bichard. Did you 
ever hear it ” 

""Never I ” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beau- 
tiful, and pondered at the smile upon it 
through her tears. 

" Think again, Bichard. Are you sure yon 
never heard my altered name 9 ” 

"Never!” * 

"Don’t move your head to look at me, 
dear Bichard. Let it lie here, while I lell 
my story. J loved a generous, no ole man; loved 
him with my whole heart ; loved him for years 
and years ; loved him faithfully, devotedly ; 
loved him with no hope of return ; loved him, 
knowing nothing of his highest qualities — ^not 
even kiiowing that he was alive. He was a 
brave soldier. He was honoured and beloved 
tiy thousands of thousands, when the mother 
of his dear friend found me, and showed mo 
that in all his triumphs he had never for- 

f otten me. He was wounded in a great battle. 

£e was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. I 
came to watch and tend him, as I would have 
joyfully ^gone, with such a purpose, to the 
drWiest* of the earth. When he knew 





B 0 0 iij 9 «leie, he kixnrBM. *W1i>Mi ke imffered ^er beeu bdbre; ^tspa^elited m 
most^ lie bore his ettfferinp;s bardy miir- reply, and followed it in person. 
muring, content to rest his head where through all that exteut ot country after th^? 
yours rests how. When he lay at the point years of Peace, he blessed the better days ^ 
of death, he married me,* that he might which the woxtd had ihllen. The corn wss; 
Will me Wife before he died. And the name, golden, not drenched in unnatural red ; was 
Aij dear lore, that I took on that forgotten bound in sheaves for food, not trodden undent . 

night foot bv men in mortal fignt. The smoke rose 

I know it now ! ” he sobbed. The sha- up from peaceful hearths, not biasing ruins, 
dowy remembrance strengthens. It is come The carts were laden with * the fair iruits oi 
back, libhank Heaven that my mind is quite the earth, not with wounds and death. To 
restored ! My Mary, kiss me ; lull this weary him who had so often seen the terriWe 
head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His reverse, these things were beautiful indeed, 
parting words are ful^Ied. 1 see Home and they brought him in a softened spirit, to 
again ! " Ihe old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 

Well ! They were happy. It was a long evening, 
recovery, but they were happy through it all. It was a large chateau of the genuine ^ 
The snow had melted on the ground, and the ghostly kind, with round towers, and extin- 
birds were singing in the leafless thickets of guishers and a high leaden roo^ and more 
the early spring, when those three were first windows than Aladdin’s Palkce. The lattice 
able to ride out together, and when people blinds were all thrown open, after the heat ol 
flocked about the 0 |^n caniage to cheer and the day, and there were gliixmses of rambling 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubledick. walls and corridors within. Then, there were 
But, even then, it became necessary for the immeus^ outbuildings , fallen into paailal 
Captain, instead of returning to England, to decay, masses of dark trees, terrace-gardens, 
complete his recovery in the climate of balustrades ; tanks of water, too weak toplay 
Southern France. They found a spot upon and too dirty to work ; statues, weedt^ and 
the Rhone, wi€hin a ride of the old of thickets of iron-railing that seemed to have 
Avignon and within view of its broken ovei’grown themselves like the shrubberies, 
bridge, which Wiis all they could desire ; anc^to have branched out in all manner qf 
they lived there, tog.;ther, six mouths ; then wild shapes. The entrance doors stood open, 
returned to England. Mrs. Taunton growing as doors often do in that country when the 
old after tiiree years — ^though not so old as heat of the day is past ; and the Captain . 
that her bright dark eyes were dimmed — saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 
and remembering that her strength had been He walked into a lofty stone hall, refrerii- 
benefited by the change, resolved to go back ingly cool and gloomy after the glare of a 
for a year to those parts. So, she went with Southern day’s l5aveL Extending along the 
a faithful servant^ who bad often carried her four sides of this hall, was a gallery, leading to 
son in his arms ; and she Wiis to be rejoined suites of rooms ; and it was lighted from the 
and escorted home, at the year’s end, by top. Still, no bell was to be seem 
Captain Richard Doubledick. ‘"Faith,” said the Captain, halting, ashamed 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she of the clanking of his boots, “ this is a ghostly 
called them now), and they to her. She went beginning !” 

to the neighbourhood of Aix ; and ther^, in He started back, and felt his ihee turn 
their own chateau near the &rmer’s house white, in the gallery, looking down at him, 
she rented, she grew into intiipacy with a stood the French o&cer ; the officer whose 
family belonging to that part of France. The picture he had carried in his mind ^ long 
intimacy began, in her often meeting among and so far. Compared with the original, at 
the vineyards a pretty child : a girl with a last — ^in every lineament how like it wajs ! 
most compassionate heart, who was never He moved, and disappeared, and Captain 
tired of listening to the solitary English Richard Donblcdick heard his steps coming 
My’a stories of her poor son and the cruel quickly down into the hall. He entmd 
wars. The family were as gentle a^ the child, through an archway. There was a bright, 
and at length she came to know them, so sudden look upon his face. Much . such a 
well, that she accepted their invitation to look a9 it had worn in that fatal moment 
pass the last month of her residence abroad, Monsieur le*Capitaine Richard Double- 
under their' roof. All this intelligence she dick ? Enchanted to receive him ! A thou- 
wrote home, piecemeal as it came a&>et, from sand apologies ! The servants* were all out 
time to time ; and, at last, enclosed a polite in the air. There was a little ffite among 
note &om the head of the chateau, soliciting, theli in the garden. In effect, it was the • 
on the occasion of his approaching mission ffite day of my daughter, the little cherished 
to that neighbourhood, the honour of the and protected of Madame Taunton, w* ^ 

company of cethomme si justem^t cSldbre, He |ras so gracious a£d so flunk, that 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick. Monsieur le Capitaine l^hard Doubleftc^ ; 

Captain Doubledick ; now a hardy hand- could not withhofd hji^Mnd. ^ It is the hand 
some man in the full vigour of life, broacler of a brave EngRlh^n,”^ saki thp Ikencli 
across the chest and shouldara than be had officer, retainlnglt while he spoke.9 * 

# . I • • ^ f I'S • 



t« 9 peot A ]bnL^ ikigtialiinaA, «Ten as my foe; first to one windew whence he conldiMe the 
how mneh more to my fnend 1 Xyeleo^amn dancing in the garden, then to anoil^r 
' toldieET.** window whence £e could see the smilhig 

, ^ He has not remembered me, as I have prospect and the peaceful vineyards, 
resmm^red him ; he did not take such note ** Spirit of my departed friend,** said he, "is it 

face, that day, as 1 took of his,” through thee, these better thoughts are rising 
thought Captain Bichard Doubledick. "How in my mind ! Is it thou who h^t shown me, 
ii<ha& X tell him ? ** .all the way 1 have been drawn to meet this 

V Ihe French officer oonductesd his guest man, the blessings of the altered time ! Is 
hiio a garden, and presented him to his wife : it thou who hast sent thy stricken mother to 
an engaging and beautiful woman, sitting me, to stay my angzy hand ! Is it/'rom thee 
with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical old- the whisper comes, that this man did his 
ffishioued pavilion. His daughter, her fair duty as thou didst— and as 1 did, through thy 
youug face beanung with joy, came running guidance, which has wholly saved me, hero 
to embrace him ; and there was a boy-baby on earth — and that he did no more ! ** 
to tumble down among the orange-trees on He sat down, with his head buried in his 
the broad steps, in making for his father's hands, and, when he rose up, made the second 
legs. A multitude of children-visitors were strong resolution of his life : That n^her to 
dicing to sprightly music ; and all the ser- the French officer, nor to the mother of his 
vanis and peasants about the chateau were departed friend, nor to any soul while either 
daneixig too. It was a scene of innocent of the two was living, would he breathe 
haf^iness that might have been invented for what only he knew. And when he touched 
the climax of the scenes of Peace which had that IVeuch officer's glass with his own, that 
soothed the captain's journey. ^ ^ ^ day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in the 

He looked on, greatly troubled in 'his mind, name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 

officer begged to show him his rooms. They Here, I ended my story as the first Poor 
went upstairs into the gallery from which the Traveller. But, if I had told»it now, I could 
officto had looked down ; and Monsieur le have added that the time since come 
Cap^^e Bichard Doubledick was cordially when the sou of Ma jor Bichard Doubledick, 
Welcomed to a ^and outer chamber, find a and the son of that French officer, friends as 
smaller one within, all clocks, and draperies, their fathers were before them, fought side 
and heiu^bfi, and brazen dog& and tiles, and by side in one cause : with their respective 
cool devices, and elegance, and yastness. nations, like long-divided brothers whom the 
"You were at Waterloo," said the French better times have brought together, fast 
' c^cer. united. 

"I was," said Captain Bichard Double- 

dick. "And at Badajos," THE SECOND POOB TBAVELLER 

Left alone with the sound of his own stem ■' 

volto in his ears, he sat down to consider, X ah, by trade (said the man with his arm 
What shall I do, and how shiall I tell him 1 in a sling), a shipwright. I am recovering 
At that time, unhappily, many deplorable from an unlucky chop that one of my mates 
duels had been fought between Engnsh and gave me with an adze. When 1 am all right 
IVench officers, arising out of the recent war ; again, I shall get taken on in Chatham Yard, 
and these dueli^ and how to avoid officer's I have nothing else in particular to tell df 
hospitality, were the uppermost thought in myself, so I’ll tell a bit of a story of a sear 
Captoin ]&diard Doubledick's mind. port town. ' 

He was thinking, and letting the time run Acon-^irlaz the jeweller sat in his shop 
out in which he should have dressed for on the Common Hard of Belleriport smoking 
dinner, when Mrs. Taunton spoke to him his evening pipe. Business was tolerably 
outside the door, asking if he could give her brisk in Belleriport just then. The giyat 
the letter he had brought from Mary ? " riiree-decker the Blunderbore (Adn^al 
mother above all,’’ Sie Captain thought. Pumpkinseed’s flag-ship) had just come in 
"How shall 1 tell tor / " from the southern seas with the rest of the 

"You will form a friendship with yorir squadron, and had been paid offi Theb^ 
‘ I hope," said Mrs. Taunton, wnom screw line-of-battle ship Fantall, Captain Sir 

be hurriedly admitted, "tWt will last for peaver Cole, K.C.B., had got her blue-peter 
Bfa He iswso true-hearted and so generous, up for Kamschatka, and her crew had been 
Bichard, that you can hardly to esteem paid advance wages. The Dundrum war- 
one another. If-He hadbien spared,’*' she Lteamer was fresh coppering in the graving 
kitoed (not without team) the locket in dock, and her men were enjoying a three 
whi^ i^e wore his hair, "he wcnld have weeks’ nm ashore. The BarracoutiL the 
apnrsds^ed him with his own magnanimity, Calabash, the SkuUsmasher, and^ the Nocm- 
^ am wo|d4 have been truly happy ^ihat the ring had returned from the African station 
' ew days 'wetofAfiA which such a man wim lots of prize money from captured 

hisenenm." slavers. The Jollyport mvision of Boyai 

^E^elsp the i^om;an^eChptam walked, had plenty of monqy to 





«and apent it, to^ ^ <>eeamdd the 
e barracKS. TbaNinety-eighthf langars, 
together with the depot oosupaoiee of 
the Fourteenth Boyal Screamexe^ had 
marched in to relieve thU Seventy-third 
Wreetlera. There wai some thought of 
embodying, for garrison duty, in Belleriport 
the Seventh or West Swampshire Drabs 
regiment of Militia. Belleriport was full of 
sailors, soldiers, and marines, ^ven gold-laeed 
oocked hkts could be observed on the door 
steps of the George Hotel at one time. 
Almost every lady’s bonnet in the High 
' Street had a military or naval officer’s head 
looking under it. You could scarcely get 
into liiSsB Pyebord the pastrycook's shop tor 
midshipmen. There were so many soldiers 
in the^treets, that you were inclined to take 
the whole of the population of Belleriport 
for lobsters, and to imagine that half of them 
were boiled and the other half waiting to be. 
The Common Hard was as soft as a leather- 
bed with sailom. Lieutenant Hook at the 
Bendezvous was busy all day enrolling 
A B’b, ordinaries, and stout lads. The Boy^ 
Grubbington victualling yard was turning 
out thousands of barrels of salt beef ana 
pork and sea biscuits per diem. Huge guns 
were being hoisted on board ship ; seaman- 
riggers, caulkers, carpenters, and ship- 
wrights, were all some hundreds of degrees 
busier than bees ; and sundry gentlemen in 
the doekyard, habited in simple suits of 
drab, marked with the broad arrow — with 
striped stockings and glazed hats, and after 
whose personal safety sentinels with hzed 
bayonets and warders in oilskin coats 
affectionately loclj^ed — were busy too, in 
their way: dragging about chain-cables, 
blocks and spars, and loads of timber, 
steadily but sulkily ; and, in their close- 
shaven, beetle-browed countenances, evincing 
a silent but profound disgust. 

Acon-Yirlaz had not done so badly during 
Belleriport’s recent briskness. He was a 
ioweller; and sold watches, riT^gs, chains, 
oracelets, snuff-boxes, brooches, shirt-studs, 
sleeve-buttons, pencil-cases, and true lovers^ 
knots. But, his trade in jewels did not inter- 
fere with his also vending hammocks, 
telescopes, sou’-wester hats, lime-juice, maps, 
charts and log-books, Guernsey shirts, clasp 
knives, pearcoats, preserved meats, razors, 
swinging lamps, sea-chests, dancing-pumps, 
eye-masses, waterproof overalls, patent black- 
I ing, and silk pocket-handkerchiefs embla- 
^ zoned with the flags of all nations. Nor did 
his dealings in these articles prevent him 
from driving a very tidy little business in 
die purchase of gold dusl, elephants’ teetil! 
feathers and bandanas, from home-returned 
sailors ; nor (so the censorious said) ftom 
deriving some pretty little profits from the 
cashing of seamen’s advance notes, and the 
discounting of the acceptances of the officers 
of her majesty’s army and navy ; nor (so the 
downright libeUous assert^ from ’doings 


little in the wine Hne, and a little in 
tnre line, and a good deal^ wheat yoeBAtti 
required in the ciinp line. 

Acon-Yirlaz sat in hisehop on tike Common;' 
Hard of Belleriport cfmoking his eveningnip^, 
It was in the back shop that Acon-Yir^ 
sat. Above his head, hung the hammoc&ia 
the pilot-trowsers narrow at the knees and 
wide at the ancles, the swinging lamps, ahd 
the waterproof overalls. front shop 

loomed dimly through a grove of p^ooats, 
sou’-wester hats, Guernsey shirt% a^ cans 
of preserved meat. One little/ gas jet in 
die back-shop /or the front gas 
not yet lighted— -flickered on the hetero- 
geneous articles hanging ^and heaped up 
together all around. The gas just tippeid 
with light the brass knobs of the drawers 
which ran round all the four sides of the shop^ 
tier above tier, and held Moses knows how 
many more treasures of watchmaking, tailor- 
ing, and outfitting. The gas, just denned by 
feebly-shining threads, the salient lines and 
an^es of a great iron safe in one comer ; 
and finally the gas just gleamed— twinkled 
furtively, like a magpie looking into a mar- 
row bone— upon the heap of jewellery col- 
lected upon the great slate-covered counter 
in Aeon- V irlaz’s back shop. 

The counter was covered with slate ; for, 
upon it Acon-Yirlaz loved to chalk his 
calculations. It was ledger, day-book, and 
journal, all in one. The little curly-headed 
Jew boy who was clerk, shopman, messenger, 
and assistant-measurer in the tailoring de- 
artment of the establishment, would as soon 
ave thought of eating roast sucking-pig 
beneath Acon-Yirlaz’s nose, as of wiping, 
dusting, or, indeed, touching the sacred slate 
counter without special permission and 
autbbrity from Acon-Yirlaz himself. 

By the way, it was not by that name that the 
jeweller and outfitter was known in Belleriport. 
He went by a simpler, homelier, shorter appeL 
lation ; Moses, Levy, Sheeny — what you ; 
it does not much matter which ; for most of 
the Hebrew nation have an inner name as 
well as an inner and richer life. 

Acon-Yirlaz was a little, plump, round, 
black-eyed, red-lipped, blue-bearded man. 
Age had begun to dOiscount his head, and had 
given him sixty per cent of gip.y hairs. A-^ 
he was bald, and wore a little akull-cap. Ho 
had large fat hands, all creased and tumbled, 
as if htfskin were too large for him ; and, on 
one forefinger, he wore a great oomellan 
signet-ring, about which there were all sorts 
of legends. Miriam, his daughter, said— ^ 
but what have 1 to do wilh Miriam, ' his 
daughter? She does not enter into this 
history at all. 

The evening pipe that AooH'^Yiijsx ww . 
smoking was yety mild mid soothing. The 
blue lu^a W6n| curling sqfrly npwamik ^ 
seemed to deseribl figures of 

as it ascended. Tp^&h grot^ aeress 
the ihnit shop^ jlj^ii-Yirke umldwe^ttii 
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. ii^)dek« of ^ the bunps is the stmt ; together sot qtiite bo Hke a suet pudding 
. ' oosld bear Barney, hk little dark and ehop- with two raisins in it. Mr* Virlas*s Mend’s 
' hoy, soiUy whistling as be kept watch and name was liCr. Ben-X)aoud, and he name from 
wiaii npoin the wa^es in the front window Westhampton, he ^counted bills and 
and the nabilinients exposed for sale outdde ; sold clocks. 

cmdd hear the sounds of a frddle from the ^Tkkeaseat, Ben,** said the jeweller, when 

> Admiral Nelson next door, where the men- he had recognised his friend and shaken 

oC-warsmen were dancing ; could, a cer- bands with him ; " Mrs, V, will be dowr.. 
tabn pleasant, subtle sm^ from regions yet directly. All well ' at hon^ Take a 
farther back, divine that Mrs. Virlaz (her pipe?” ^ 

Mher wa^ a Bar-Galli, and worth hills of will just sit down a little mimite, and’ 
gold) was cooking something nice for supper, thank you. My. Virlaz,” Ben-Daoud answered 
From the pleasures of his pipe Acon-Virlaz volubly ; ” and all are well but little Zeeky, 
turned to the pleasuresofhk jewellery. It lay who has thrushes, and has swoollen, the dear 
there on the slate-covered counter, rich and child, much since yesterday ; but beg Mrs. 
rare. Big diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds, Virlaz not to disturb herself for me,— for I 
sapphires, amethysts, topazes, turcmoises, and am not long here, and will not take a pipe, 
pearia By the jewels lay gold. Gold in having a cold, and being about to go t long 
massy chains, in mourning rings, in massy journey to-morrow. Aha ! ” 
bracelietB, in chased snuff-boxes — gold snuff All this, Mr. Ben-Daoud said with the ex- 
fcoo — ^that is in dingy, dull dust from the treme volubility which I have noticed, and 
Giuinea coast ; in dakes and mis-shapen in the exact order in which his words are set 
lumps from the mine ; in toy-watches, in- down, but without any vocal punctuation, 
brave chronometers, in lockets, vinaigrettes. There was considerable doubt among the 
brooches, and such woman's gear. Tiie voice people as to Mr. Ikn-Daoud's nationality, 
of the watches was dumb ; the little flasks Some said that he came from Poland ; 
were scentless ; but, how much beauty, life, others, that he hailed from Frank for t-on- 
fitrength, power, lay in these coloured ban- the-Maiue ; some inclined to^he belief that 
bles! Acou- Virlaz sighed. Amsterdam, in Holland, was Lis natal 

Here, a little clock in the front shop, which place ; some, that Gibraltar had given him 
nestled ordinarily in the midst of a wilder- oirth, or the still more distant laud of Tan- 
ness of boots, and thought apparently a great gler. At all events, of whatsoever nation he 
deal more of itself than its size warranted, was, or if not of any, he was for all Jewry, 
after a prodigious deal of running down, and knew the time of the day remarkably 
giispiiig, and ducking, struck nine. Aeon- well. He had been in the rabbit-skin line of 
Virlaz laid down his pipe, and turning the business before he took to selling clocks, to 
gHS a little higher, was about calling out to which he added, when regiments were in 
Sirs. Virlaz, that daughter of Bar-Galli (she< garrison, at Westhampton, the art of dis- 
was very stout, Jind fried fish in sky-blue counting. 

satin), to know wliat she had got for supper, ** Going on a journey, eh, Ben ? ” asked 
when a dark body became mistily apparent Acon-Virlaz. “Business?” 

(U the recesses of the grove of Guernsey “ Ob, business of course, Mr. Virlaz,” his 
shirts and sou'- westers, shutting out the view friend replied. “Always business. 1 have 
the distant specks of gas in the street some little moneys to look up, and some little 
beyond. At the same time, a voice, that purchases to make, and, indeed, humbly wish 
’ieemed to run upon a tramway, so smooth to turn a little penny ; for, 1 have very many 
:md sliding was it, said, three or four times heavy calls to meet next month, — a little bill 
over, “How is to-night with you, Mr.Virlaz, or two o/ mine you hold, by the way, among 
—how is it with you this beautiful night ? the rest, Mr. Virlaz.” 

Aha ! ” “ True,” the jeweller said, rather nervousjy, 

Tlje voice and the body belonged to a and putting his hand on a great leathern 
gentleman of !Mr. Virlaz's persuasion, who portfolio in his breast pocket, in which 'he 
was stout and large, and very elastic in kept his acceptances ; “ and shall you be long 
.limb, and very voluble in delivery, the gone, Mr. Daourl ? ” 

which there was, I mapr remark, a tendency This “ Mr. Daoud,” following upon the 
to alteration, and an ody softness (inducing former familiar “ Ben,” was said without 
an idea that 4^he tramway 1 mentioned had sternness, but spoke the creditor awakened 
Imu sedulously p*eased), and a perceptible to his rights. It seemed to say, “Smoke, 
liw. Mr. Vfrlaz^ friena ruhbed his bends drink, and be merry till your * accepted pay» 
(likewise smooth and well-greased) conti- able at such a date* comes due; but pay 
. nually. He wm somewhat loosely jointed, then, or 1*11 sell you up like death.*’ 
which (X^ed him to wag his head from side Mr. Ben-Daoud seemed to have an inkling 
to i^de SB he talked, after the sfashion of this ; for, he wagged his head, rubbed his 
of an imajge ; andsd^j^ace jwonld have been hands, and auswerecC more volubly than ever, 

> gr^ deid MndsoJptK if his complexion “Oh, as to that, Mr. Virlaz, dear Bit, my 

hedi Mite s(^<white ana pasty, journey is but of two j^ys lasting. I shall 
eves qLuite(^ to-iuoriow« andVil^ 




fOioetUw B^ceable in Ibe msy ^ dirnDonds. 

^ Biamondg I ** exclaimed iicon - Tirlaz, 
glandnff towards the drawer where his jewels 
were ; Tor you may be suA he had swept 
them adl away iuto sai^y before his friend 
had cmnpleted his entrance. "Diamonds! 
VHiere are you going for diamonds. Ben 1 ” 

" Why, to the great fair that is held to- 
morrow, Mr. Tirlaz, as well you know.” 

• "FairjtBenI Is there any fair to-morrow 
near Belleriport ? ” 

" Why, bless my heart, Mr. Tirlaz,” Ben- 
Daoud responded, holding up his frt hands ; 
" can it be that you, so respectable and no- 
ticeable a man among our people, don't know 
that to-morrow is the great jewel fair that is 
held ^nce in every hundred years, at which 
diamonds, rubies, and all other pretty stones 
are sold cheapr-cheap as dirt, my dear — ^a 
hundred thousand guineas-worth for sixpence, 
one may say. Your grandfather must have 
been there, and well he made his market, 
you may be sure. Aha I Good man ! ” 

"I never heard of such a thing,” gasped 
Acon-Tirlaz, perfectly amazed and bewil- 
dered. " And wliat do you call this fair ? ” 
Wliy, Sk^ Fair ! As well you should 
know, dear sir.” 

"Sky Fair ?” repeated the jeweller. 

"Sky Fair,” answered Ben-Daoud. 

" But whereabouts is it ? ” 

"Come here,” the voluble man said. He 
took liold of Acon-Tirlaz by the wrist, and 
led him through the grove of pea-coats into 
tlie front shop ; through the front shop into 
the open street ; and then pointing upwards, 
he directed the g^ze of the Jew to where, in 
the otherwise unillumined sky, there was 
shining one solitary star. 

" Don’t it look pretty ? ” he asked, sinking 
Ids voice into a confidential whisper, " Don’t 
it look like a diamond, and glitter and 
twinkle as if some of our people the lapi- 
daries in Amsterdam had cut it into faces. 
That’s where Sky Fair is, Mr. Tiflaz. Aha !” 

"And you are going there to-morrow?” 
Acon-Tirlaz asked, glancing uneasily at his 
companion. 

" Of course I am,” Ben-Daoud replied, 

" with my little bag of money to make my 
lilJCle purchases. And saving your presence, 
dear sir, I think you will be a fool if 
you don’t come with me, and make some little 
purchases toe. For, diamonds, Mr. Tirlaz, 
are not so easily come by every day, as in 
Sky Fair ; and a hundred years is a loag 
time to wait before one can make another 
such bargain.” 

"I’ll come, Ben,” the jeweller cried, enthft- 
siastically. " I’ll come ; and if over 1 can do 
you any little obligation in the way of moneys, 

1 will.” And he grasped the liand of ]^n- 
Daoud, who sold clocks and discounted. 

“Why, that’s right,” the other returned. 

“ And I’ll come for yon at eight o^clock to- 
Riorvow, punctually i so get your litUe hpg 


of wmsj and yont nlgktefip and n 
ready.” 

" But,” the jeweller asked, with 
turning tinge of suspicion, "how arewatiiii i 
get tiiere, Ben ? ” 

" Oh,” replied Mr. Ben-Daoud, coolfy, “ Veil; : 

ave a 8hay.“ 

Sky Fair !— diamonds !—ohea|) bargains 
Aeon Tirlaz could thiiik of nothing em idt 
the time of supper ; which was something v«ry 
nice indeed in the fish way, and into the 
cooking of which oil entered largely. He wan 
so preoccupied, that Mrs. Tirlaz, and Miriam , 
his daughter, who had large eyes and a eeial 
necklace (for week-days), were fain to Mi 
him the cause thereof ; and he, like a good 
and tender husband and father as he waa 
(and as most Hebrews, to their credit, are), 
told them of Ben-Daoud’s marvellous story, 
and of his intended journey. 

The next morning, ns the clock struck 
eight, the sound of wheels was heard before 
Acon-Tirlaz’s door in the Common Hard of 
Belleriport, and a handful of gravel was 
playfully thrown against the first-floor 
window by the hands of Ben-Daoud 
Westhampton. 

But it needed no gravel, no noise of wheels, 
no striking of clocks, to awaken Acon- 
Tirlaz. He had been up and dressed sinee 
six o’clock ; and, leaving Mrs. Tirlaz peace- ^ 
fully and sotmdly sleeping; and hasUly 
swallowing some hot cofiee prepared by 
Barney the lad (to whom he issued strict 
injunctions concerning the conduct of the, 
warehouse during the day) ; he descended 
into the street, and was aifectionately hailed 
by his fellow voyager to Sky Fair. 

^ The seller of clocks sat in the " sh^ ” of 
which he had spoken to Acon-Tirlaz. It was 
a dusky little concern, very loose on its 
springs, and worn and rusty in its gear. As 
to the animal that drew it, Mr. Ben-Daoud 
mentioned by the way that it was a discount 
pony ; having been taken as an equivalent 
for cash in numberless bills negotiated in 
Westhampton garrison, and had probably 
been worth, in bis time, considerably more 
than his weight in gold. 

Said pony, if he was a rum ’un to look at 
— ^which, indeed, he was, being hairy where 
he should have been smooth, and having 
occasional bald places, as thoxigh he were in 
the habit of scratching himself with his 
hoofs which hoofs, coupled with hUwhity** 
brown ankles, gave him the appearance of 
having indiflereut bluchers and dfrty white 
socks on— was a good ’uu to go.* So remark- 
ably good was he in going, that he aocc. left ^ 
bemnd, the hign street of Bplienpoi% where 
the shop-boys were sleepily taking down the ^ 
shutters ; where housemiuds were w 

elaborabuig the doorsteps With hearin-stonei^ 
to be by the first dirty bedtk ' 

(such is the way^ oftljW^orld) ; where the 
milkman was xufijf^jg his early 
caUs, and the ^ht poli&eiiien ' 



'-y " •■“-iir'ii-i- r ■ ■ .‘ . I •• •■ . . ■ - ■■, -I-Vir , I ^ ,1,..:— , 

mme from Ueutemyst of bookI ; fmr, to say troth, the razm in whioh 

. 1^0 Blond^hpre^who had been adiom 'on hedesdt werenotbfthe primeBtsteeL 

maid IR^ n little shaken about tiheejes There ^was a great light* The brightest 
hastening to catch the " beef-bbat ” son-light that Acon-Virlaz had ever seen wsa 
, to eonvoT him to his ship. Next, the town but a poor &rthin|; candle compared to this re* 
itself did the pony leave behind : the out- splendency. There was a peat gate through 
(dcbHbSy the outlying villages, the ruined stocks which they had to pass to Sie fi^r. The gate 
Js^; deserted pound, the Tort- Admiral's seemed to Acon-Virlaz as if ^1 the jewellery 
all these he nassed, running as fkst as and wrought pld in the world had been haii- 
' ^%6nstable, or a bill, until he got at last into fused,balt-welded together, into one monstrous 
1 Uf broad white road, which Acon-Virlaz never arabesque or trellis- work. There waf a little 
. l^membered ^have seen before; a road porter's-lodge by the gat^ and a cunning- 
with a high .^tee^ on either side, and to looking little man by it, with a large bunch 
which there ddemm to be no end. ^ of keys at his girdle. The thing seemed im- 

Mr. Ben-Daoud drove the pony in first- possible and ridiculous, yet Acon-Virlaz 

rate style. His head and the animars could not help fancying that he had seen the 

wagged in concert ; and the more he fiourished cunning little porter before, and, of all places 
his whip, the more the pony went; and in the world, in London, at the lock-np house 
both seemed to like it. The great white in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, kept by 
road sent up no dust. Its stones, if stones it Mr. Mephibosheth, to whose red-headed 
had, never grated nor gave out a sound little turnkey, Benjy, he bore an extraordinary 
beneath the wheels of the shay.'* It was resemblance. 

<mly very white and broad, and seemed to Who is to tell of the glories of Sky Fair ? 
have no enA » Who, indeed, unless he had a harp of gold 

, lifot always white, however ; for, as they strung with diamonds ? Who is to tell of the 

^.progressed, it turned in colour first milky- long lines of dazzlingly white booths, hun- 
;^pey, then what schoolboys call, in con- dreus, if not thousands, if not millions, of 

^ tiectioa with the fluid served out to them at miles in extent, where jewelb' of surpass- 

breakfast time, sky-blue ; then a deep, vivid, ing size and purest water were sold by 
celes^al blue. And the high hedge on either the peck, like peas ; by the pound, like 
side melted by depeea into the same hue; ^ice nuts; by the gallon, like table beer? 

and Acon-Virlaz began to feel curiously Who is to tell of the swings, the round- 

feathery about the body, and breezy about abouts, the throwing of sticks, each stick 
the lungs. He caught hold of the edge of surmounted by a diamond as big as on ostrich 
the ^‘ahay/’ as though he were afraid of egg; the live armadillos with their jewelled 
failing over. He shut his eyes from time to sc^es ; the scratchers, corruscating like 
time, as though he were dizzy. He began to meteors ; the gingerbread kings and queens ; 
fimc'y that he was in the sky. jthe whole fun of the , fair, one daz- 

** There is Sky Fair, Mr. Virlaz ! ” Ben- zling, blinding, radiating mass of gold and 
Daond suddenly said, pointing a-head with gems ! 

his whip. ^ It was not Aeon Virlaz who could tell 

At tnat moment, doubtless through the much about these wondrous thinp in after 
' superior attractions of Sky Fair, the dusky days^ for he was too occupied wifli his little 
" sWy ” became of so little account to Aeon- bag of money, and his little fairings. Ben- 
Virlaz as to disappear entirely from his sight Daoud bad spoken the truth : diamonds were 
and mind, though he had left his nightcap as cheap as Airii in Sky Fair. In an incon- 
and comb (his little bag of money was sale ceivably short space of time, and by the ex- 
in his side-pocket, trust him), on the cushion, penditure bf a few halfpence, the jeweller had 
, At the same moment it must have occurred laid in a stock of precious stones. But, he was 
to the discount pony to put himself out at not satisfied with pockets- full, bags-full, hat^ 
living in some very remote comer of creation, full, of unset, uncut gems. There were heaps of 
forThe vanished altogether too ; and Aeon- jewelled trinkets, chains, bracelets, riogd, 

. Virlaz almost fiincied that he saw the beast's piled up for sale. He hankered after these. 

,0pllar fall fifty thousand fathoms five, true as He bought heaps of golden rings. Hedecorated- 
. a plumb-lin^ into space ; and the ^reius. his wrists and ankles with bracelets and ban- 
which but a moment before Ben-Daoud had gles enough for a Bayadere. He might have 
Jb:eitd^ flutter loosely away, like feathers. be^a a dog, for the collars round his neck. 

' found himself trading upon a hard, He might have been an Ambrose Gwynnett 
looser gritty surface, which, on^lookuig do^, hqng in chains, for the profusion of those 
. appeared like diamond-dush ornaments in gold, vdth which he loaded him- 

^Which it is,” Mr, Ben-Daoud explained, self. And then he went in for solid services 
:%henAx^i^Viri|^ timidly asked him. "Cheap of plata and might have been a butler or a 
Vas dirt here 1 Capital place to bring your philanthropist, for the piles of ewers, salvers. 

. . eas;thiroii razors ^ he ^^ened, Mr. candelabra, and goblets which he accumulated 
" Virlaz.’^ ^ ^ hands, under his arms, on his head. 

' TSieyeatdiwfelthMmn^for the moment^ More gold ! more jewels ! More — ^more— 

. ia ^tasenil^ fihis plMai^trv I^aomewhat per- Till a bell began to ring,— a loud, clanging, 


Tciccliil gold^ bell, cairied hy % ghiixi:^ 
beUoiaai and the dap^t of vhidi was o&e 
huge diamond. The thousands of people 
who, a moment before^ bed been purohasing 
jewels and gold^no sooner heard the bell lhan 
thej began to scamper like mad towards the 
gate ; and, at the same time, Aoon-Yirlaz 
heard the bellman making proclamation that 


his back tP ^ gate, dnumaing with. 


keys on the bars. 

" lt*8 ^ beautlM day to he indoors,” heeal^ 
eonsolinidy. ^ It*s bitter cold outside 

Aeon- V irlas shuddered. He felt his hea^ 
inming into stone within him. He fell on ; 
his knees before the red-headed doorkeeper ; 
and with tears, sobs, groans, enih*eated him to 
open the gate. He offered him xichea, he 
offered him the hand of Hiiiam his 
eyed daughter : all for one turn of the k^ 
in th lock of the gate of Sky Fair. 

an*t be done,” the doorkeeper remarked, 
shaking bis heaa. <*Till Sky Fair opens 
yovi be let out.” 

Again and again did the jeweller entreat, 
until he at last appeared to make an impress 
sion on the red-headed janitor. 

“ ell. I'll tell you what I can do for yon, 
old gentleman,” he said: “ 1 daren’t opw the 
gate for my life ; but there’s a window in my 
lodge ; and if you choose to take your chance 
of jumping out of it (it i^’nt far to fall) you 
can.” • 

Acon-Yiriaz, uttering a confused medley 
of thanks, was about to rush into the lodge, 
when the gatekeeper laid his hand upon his 
arm! 

" By the way, mister,” he said, "you may 
as ^eU give me that big signet ring on your 
^ger, as a token to remind you of all thp 
fine things you promised me when X come 
your way.” 

The jeweller hastily plucked off the desired 
trinket and gave it to his red-headed de- 
liverer. Then, he darted into the narrow, 

I dark porter’s lodge, overturned a round tabl^ 
ion which was tne doorkeeper’s dinner (it 
smelt very much like liver and bacon), and 
clambered up to a very tall, narrow window. 

He leaned nis hands on the sill, and thrust- 
ing his head out to see how far he had to 
jump, descried, immediately, beneath him tlie 
dusty shay, the discount pony, and Mr. Ben- 
Daoud with a lighted cigar in his mouth,, 
and the reins in his hand, just ready to 
start. 

"Hold hard!” screamed Acon-Yirlaz. 
"Hold hard ! Ben, my dear friend, my old 
friend : hold hard, and take me in ! ” 

Mr. Ben-Daoud’s reply was concise but 
conclusive : 

" Qo to Bermondsey,” he said, and whipped 
his pony. 

The miserab^ man groaned aloud in 
despair; for the voice of the doorkeeper 
urged him to be quick about it^ if he 
was going to jump ; and he felt, not only 
hisiieart, but Ifis Ihnbs, becoming cold and 
stony. 

Shutting his eyes and denching teeth, 
he jumned and feU, down, down in^^pao^ 
Accordmg to his own calculations, he nmt 
have fallen at Ikast sij^|Mift>nsand miles and 
for six months in sqg^lEion : but, according to 
Acon-YirkuTOd Miriam his hirg^yad 
daughte|i the ^on^€ell from his aAordiav 


Sky Fair would close in ten minutes tim^ 
and that every man, woman, or child- found 
* within %he precincts of the fair, wei'e it only 
for the thousandth part of the tithe of a 
moment after the clock had struck Twelve, 
would be ,tumed into stone for a hundred 
years. 

Till tlie men, women, and children from 
every nation under the sun (be had not 
observed them until now, so intent had he 
been on his purchases), came tearing past 
him ; treading* on his toes, bruising his ribs, 
jostling him, pushing him from side to side, 
screaming to him with curses to move on 
quicker, or to get out' of the way. But, he 
could not move on quicker. His gold stuck 
to him. His jewels weighed him down. 
Invisible clogs seemed to attach themselves 
to his feet. He kept dropping his precious 
wares, and, lor the life of him, could not 
re&ain from stopping to pick them up ; in 
doing which he dropped more. 

Till Mr. Ben-Daoud passed him with a 
girdle of big diamonds, tied round his waist 
in a blue bira’s-eye handkerchief, like a profes- 
sional pedestrian. 

Till the great bell from ringing intermittent 
peals kept up one continuous clang. Till a 
clock above, like a Catherine wheel, which 
Acon-Yirlaz had«iot before noticed, began to 
let off rockets of minutes, Boman canoes of 
seconds. Till the bellman’s proclamation 
merged into one sustained roar of Oh yes ! 
Oh yes ! Till the red-headed gate-keeper, who 
was like Mr. Mephibosheth’s turnkey, gave 
himselt up to an unceasing scream of "All 
out ! A 11 out !” whirling his keys above his 
head, so that they scattered sparks and flakes 
of fire all around. 

Till fifty thousand other bells Ibegan to 
clang, and fifty million other voices to scream. 
Tijl all at once there was silence, and the 
clock began to strike slowly, sadly, One, two, 
thfbe, four — ^to Twelve. 

Acon-Yirlaz was within a few feet of the 

f ate when the fatal clock began to strike. 
»y a desperate effort he cast aside the load 
of plate which impeded his movements. He 
tore off his diamond-laden coat ; he cast his 
waistcoat to the winds, and plunged madly 
into the throng that blocaed ^ the entrancsi 
To find himself too late, l^e great gates 
closed with a heavy shock, and Acon-I^laz 
reel^ away from them in. the rebound, 
bruised, bleeding and despairing. He was 
too late. Sky Fair was closed, and h^ was to 
be turned into stone for a hundred yaars. 

The r^-headed doorkeeper (who* by &e 
^nray squinted abomiz^bly) was leaning witn 





into the fire-*pllace» striking his head agmnst 
the tongs as he fell ; liaving come home a little 
while with no such thing about him as 
his beatstilai seal-ring; and being slightly the 
worse for liquor, not to say drunk. 

THE THIRD POOR TRAVELLER, 

You wait my story, next 9 Ah, wolU 
Buck marvels as you two have told 
You must not think that I can tell ; 

For I am only twelve years old. 

longl liope I shall have been 
On my first voyage, and wonders seen. 

Some prinoess I may help to tree 
From pirates on n farHoff sea ; 

Or, on some desert isle be left. 

Of friends and shipmates all bereft 

>For the first time I venture forth, 

Ffom our blue mountains of the north. 

My kinsman kept the lodge that stood 
Ouarding the entrance near the wood, 

By the stone gateway gray and old. 

With quaint devices carved about. 

And broken shields ; while dragons bold 
Olared on the common world without } 

And the long trembling ivy spray j 

Half hid the centunes* decay. ^ | 

In solitude and silence grand 
The castle towered above the land : 

The csstle of the Karl, whose name * 

(Wrapped in old bloody legends) caino 
Down through the times when Truth and Right 
Bent down to armdd Pride and Might, 

He owned the country far and near ; 

And, for some weeks in evcry*year, 

(When the brown leaves were falling fast 
And the long, lingering autumn passed), 

He would come down to hunt the deer. 

With hound and horse in splendid pride. 

The story lasts the live>long } ear, 

The peasant's winter eveniug fillip 
When he is gone and they abide 
lu the lone quiet of their hills. 


I longed, too, for the happy night. 

When with torches flaring bright 
The crowding villagers would stand, 

A patient, eager, waiting band. 

Until the signal ran like flame 

** They come 1 *’ and, slackening speed, they came. 

Outriders first, in pomp and state, 

Pranced on thrir horses thro* the gate; 

Then the four steeds as block an night, 

All decked with trappings blue and white. 

Drew thro’ the crowd that opened wide^ 

The Bail and Countess side by side^ 

The stern grave Earl, with formal smile " 

And glistening eyes and statdly pride. 

Could no Jer my childish gaze beguile •* 

From the fair presence by his si^. 

The lady’s soft sad glance, her^eyos 

(Like stars that shone in summer akies), ^ 

Her pure white face so calmly bent, 

Wi^ gentle greetings round her sent ; 

WSflUkf that always seetned to gaze 
V. Where title blue past had closed agsia ^ 
Omwim»hK^p^^^iWTec\usdBayti, 

With all freigk|p<»£ love and psin. 

^ |he nol em seem 


And yet he vras like angel frir, • 

With rosy ^<lieeks and |[^den hair, 

That fell on Soulders white as anew. 

But the blue em shone below 
His clustering itngB of auburn curls, 

Were not his mother* s, but the £arr«. 

I feared the Earl, so cold and grim^ 

I never dared be seen by him. 

When thro’ our gate he used to ride, 

My kinsman Widter bade me hide; 

He said he was so stem, '' 

So, when the hunt came past our way, 

1 always hasten’d to obey. 

Until I heard the bugles play 
The notes of tlieir return. 

But she — ^my very heart-strings stir 
Whene'er I speak or think of her— 

' The whole wide world could never soc 
A noble lady such as she, 

So full of angel charity. 

Strange things of her our neighbouis tolC 
In the long winter evenings cold, 

Around the fire. They would draw near 
And speak half-whispering, as in fear : 

As if they thought the Earl could hear 
Their treason ’gainst his name. 

They thought the story that his prido 
Had stooped to wed a low-borif bride, 

A stain upon his fame. 

Some said 'twas false ; there could not b& 
Such blot on his nobility : 

But others vowed that they bad heard 
The actual story word for word, 

From one who well my lady knew. 

And had declared the story true. 

In a frr village, little known, 

She dwelt — so ran tho tale — alone. 

A widowed bride, yet, oh 1 bright, 

Shone through the mist of grief, her charuif ^ 
They said it was the loveliest sight,— 

She wi:h her baby in her arms. 

The Eari, one summer morning, rodr> 

By the sea-shore where she abode ; 

Again he came, — that vision sweet 
Drew him reluctant to her feet. 

Fierce must the struggle in his heart 
Have bebn, between bis love and piidc, 
UntiHie chose that wondrous part, 

To ask her to become hit bride. 

Yet, ere his noble name she bore. 

He made her vow that nevermore 
Sbe would behold her child again, 

But hide his name and hers from men. ^ 
Tiie tjembling promiso duly spoken. 

All links of the low past were broken. 

And she arose to take her stand 
Amid the nobles of the land.' 

Then all would wonder,— could it be 
That one so lowly bom as sho, 

Raised to such height of bliss, should seftSa 
Still living in some weary divom ? 

*Tis true she bore with calmest grace 
The honours of her lofty place, 

Ypt never smiled, in peace or joy^ 

Not even to greet her princely bt^. 

She heard, with face of white despair) 

The^ cannon thunder through the air. 

That she had given the Earl an h«fr. .. 




Key, «fra mott Im 

At u they tcaroe durat ftney to), 
That, through her lefty inredd^ life, 
No word« no tone, betreyed the wife. 
Her look teemed ever in the past ; 
Neror to him it grew more eweet; 
The telf-tame weary glance the cati 
Upon the grey«>hou^ at her feet, 

At upon him, who bade her claim 
The crowning honour of hit nameti 


'ina'fattnEtt'' ' ' ■ 


One day the told nae anth a tale 
It made me gronraU cold and pale^ 

The feurfnl thing ihe told I 
Of a poor woman mad and wild 
Who coined the lifit-hlood of her ddld, 
Who^ tempted hy a Hend, had aAd 
The heart out of her hieatt for 
But, when the taw me frightenra teem, 
fihe amiled, and aaid it waa a dream. 
How kind, how fidr the waa ; how good 
1 cannot tell you. If 1 could 


Thia jbaaip, if old Walter heard. 

He checked it with a acornful word : 

. I ncYer dunt auch tales repeat ; 

He waa too aerioua and discreet 
To apeak of what his lord might do. 
Betides, he loved my lady too : 

And many a time, I recollect. 

They were togeUier in the wood ; 

He* with an air of grave respect. 

And earnest look^ uncovered stood. 

And though thtir speech 1 never heard, 
(Save now and then a loader word,) 

I taw he spake as none but one 
She loved and trusted, durst have done $ 
For oft I watched them in the shade 
That the close forest branches made, 

Till slanting golden sunbeams came 
And smote the fir-trees into flame, 

A radiant glogt round her li^ 

Then down her white robe seemed to flit. 
Gilding the brown leaves on the ground. 
And all the feathery ferns around. 

While by some gloomy pine she leant 
And he in earnest talk would stand, 

Isaw the tear-drops, as she bent. 

Fall on the flowers in her band. 

Strange as it seemed and seems to bi^ 

That one so sad, so cold as she, 

Conld love a little child like me ; 

Tet so it was. I never heard 
Such tender words^s she would say. 

Or murmurs, sweeter than a word. 

Would breathe upon mo as I lay. 

While 1, in smiling joy, would rest. 

For hours, my head upon her breast. 

Our neighbours said that none could see 
In me the common childish chaoiB^ 

(So grave and still I used to boj) 

' And yet she held me in her armi^ • 

In a fond clasp, so dose, so tight,-* 

1 often dream of it at night. * 

She bade me tell her all— no other, 

My childish thoughts e’re cared to know } 
Bpr 1 — 1 never knew my mother ; 

Iwas an orphan long ego. 

And 1 could all my fancies pour, * 
That gentle loving fiioe before. 

She liked to hear me tell her all ; 

How that day I had climbed the trsfl^ 

To make the largest fir-cones fall ; 

And how one day I hoped to be 
A sailor.on the deep blue sea— 

She loved to hear It all t 

Then wondrous things she used to tell. 

Of the strange dreams that she had knowiu 
I used to love to hear them well ; 

If only for her tweet low tone. 

Sometimes so sad, although I knew 
That soeb. things never could be tmCL 


Tou, too, would love her. The men thom^t 
Of her great love for me has brought 
Tears in my eyes : though for away, 

It seems as it were yesterday. 

And just as when I look on high 
Through the blue silence of the sky. 

Fresh stars shine out, and more and mon^ 
Where I could see so few before. 

So, the more steadily I gsze 
Upon those for-off misty days. 

Fresh words, fresh tones, firesh memories start 
Before my eyes and in my heart. 

I can remember how one day 
(Talking in silly childish way) 

I said bow happy I should be* 

If 1 were like her son — as fair, 

With just such bright blue eyes as 
And such long locks of golden hair. 

A^ork smile on her p&le face broke. 

And in strange solemn words she spoke i 
** My own, my darling one — ^no, no ! 

I^ove you, far, for better so. 

I would not change the look you hear. 

Or one wave of your dark brown hair. 

The mere glance of your sunny eyea^ 

Deep in my deepest soul I prize 
Above that baby fair I 
Not one of all the Earl’s proud line 
In beauty ever matched with thine. 

And, ’tis hy thy dark locks thou art 
Bound even foster round my hearty 
And made more wholly mine I ** 

Ahd then she paused, and weeping said,, 

You an like one who now is dead— 

Who sleeps in a flu* distant grave. 

0 may God grant that you may be 
As noble and as good as he^ 

As gentle and as brave 1 ** 

Then in my childish way I oried, 

^ The one you tell me of who died, 

Was he as noble as the Earl ? ” 

1 see her rod Ups scornful cud, 

1 feel her hold my hand again 

So tightly, that I shnnk in pain— 

I seem to hear her uy, 

** He whom I tell yon of, who diedy 
He was so noble and so gay, 

So geierouB and so brave. 

That the prond SJprl by his ' dear side 
Would look a craven Mve*** 


She paused; then, with a quivering ii|^^ 
She laid her hand upon my brow : 
**Jdve like him, darlings and so die. * 

Remember that he tella you new, 

True peace, red honom^ and content^ 

In ebeetful pious toll al^e ; 

For go^ and splendour are but^awl 
To cone our va^dty^and ptide|Jf 

One day some ohUd^ 'Smr pidn 
Bnmt in my veinijjjfid fired my b 





^feaninf, 1 tUTAed from lide t» iSdA| - Soaree tba gloomy ^Imidmur iboi|fe 

Andt apbbidg iA mr bed^ X cricd^ TbeduQ rod brovdt waro bun^g low< 

Till night in calm and darknm eve|l And yet a fitful gleam of light, 

A^nd me, and at Uat 1 elept^ Would now and then 'mth andto g^aw, 

’^Huen andd^Iy 1 woke to tea Start forth, than eink again in night 

IMf bending over me. I gazed around, yet half in fear, 

The drops of cold Novemher nia T< U Walter told me to draw near. 

'N Were falling from her long, damp hair; And in the strange and fiickeiing light, 

Her anxious eyes were dim with pain; Towards the Lady's bed 1 crept. 

Tet sbe looked wondrous &ir. All folded round wHh snowy white. 

Arrayed for some great fisast she cani^ She lay (one would have said she slcp^ 

With stones that shone a|id burnt like fiamo. > So still the look of that white face, € 

Wound round her node, like some bright anak^ It seemed as it were carved in sto^ 

And set like start within her hair, 1 paused before 1 dared to place 


They sparkled so, they seemed to make 
A glory eveiTwhcre. 

1 felt her tears upon my fiuje, 

Her kiaies on my eyes ; 

And a strange thought I could not tmea 
I felt within my heart arise ; 

And, half in feverish pain, I said ; 

• O if my mother were not dead ! ** 

And Walter bade me sleep; but she 
Said, ** Is it not the same to thee 
Tliat I watch by thy bed !*’ 

I answered her, ** I love you, too; * 

But it can never be the same : 

'She was no Countess like to yon, 

Nor wore such sparkling stones of flamo.** 

0 the wild look of fear and dreodl * 
The cry she gaae of bitter woo 1 

1 often wonder what I said 

T'o make her moan and shudder to. 

Through the long night she tended me 
With such sweet care and charity. 

But 1 should weary you to tell 
All that 1 know and love to well : 

Yot one night more stands out alone 
With a sad sweetness all its own. 

The wind blew loud that dreary night. 

Its wailing voice 1 well remember; 

The stars shone out so laige and bri^t 
Upon the frosty fir-bouglis white : 

That dreary night of cold December. 

1 saw old Walter silent stand. 

Watching the soft last flakes of snow 
With looks I could not understand 
Of strange per|>lexity and woe. 

At last he turned and took my hand. 

And said the Countess just h^ seat 
To bid QB come ; for sbe would fluu 
Isee me once more, before she went 
Away, — never to come again. 

We came in fdlence thro* the wood 
(Out footfall was the only sound). 

To whore the great white castle stood, 

With darkness shadowing it around. 
Breatliless, we trod with cautious emw^ 

Up the great echApg marbks stair ; 
Trembling, by Walter's hand 1 held, 
Beared fly the splendours I beheld : 

Now thinking, Should the Bari appear I 
Now looking up with giddy Vear « 

To the dim vaulted roof, that i^ad 
j Its gloomy arches oveihead. 

iffiflfhg corridors we sofUy past, 

^ {My lieart was beatmg loud and fost) ^ 

Attd reached tS^glsidy's psom at last. 

Aatimqfe 

t&'dimtwnd toriAqed air. 

<Q|^dtaded lAup^wit^i^aed naj, 

J I ' 


Within her cold white hand ray owo. 

But, with a fioiile of sweet surprise, 

She turned to me her dreamy eyes ; 

And slowly, as if life were pain. 

She drew me in her arms to lie : 

She strove to spt'ak. and strove in vain ; 

Bach breath was like a long-drawn sigl^ 

The throbs that seemed to shake her breach. 
The tremhling clasp, so loose, and weak, 

At last grew calmer, and at rest ; 

And then she strove once more to speak : 

My God, 1 thank thee, that my pain 
Of day by day and year by year, . 

Has not been suifered all in vain. 

And 1 may die while be is near. 

1 will not fear but that Thy gn^me 
Has swept away my sin aud woe, 

And sent this little angel face, 

In my last hour to tell me so.” 

(And here her voice grew faint and low) 

My child where'er thy life may go, 

To know that thou art brave and true. 

Will pierce the highest heavens through. 
And even there my soul shall be 
More joyful for this thought of tliee.” 

She folded her white hands, and stayed. 

All cold and silently she lay: 

I knelt beside the bed, an*(i prayed 
The pra 3 'cr she used to make me say. 

1 said it many times, and then 
She d>u not mhve, but seemed to bo 
*ln a deep sleep, nor stirred again. 

No Bound starred in the silent room, 

Or broke the dim and solemn gloom, 

Save when the brands that burnt so lew 
With K oisy fitful gleam of light, 

Would spread around a sudden 
Tilda sink in silence and in night. 

How long 1 stood 1 do not know : 

At last poor Walter came, and said 
(So sadly) that we now must go, 

And w’hispercd, she we loved wu dea& ^ 
lie bade mo kiss her fiioe once moTO, 

Tliofl led me sobbing to the door. 

1 scarcely knew what dying meant. 

Yet a strange grief^ before unknowAf 
Weighed on ray spirit os we weat 
Aud left her lying all alone. 

We went to the for North ofioe moro^ 

To seek tho welUremembered home. 

Where my poor kinsman dwelt before,' 
Whence now ho was too old to rous ; 

And there six happy years we post, 

Happy and peaceful till the lost ; 

When poor old Walter died, and ba 
Blessed tne and said 1 new might bit 
A kvUor on tihe deep blue sea* 




ho Ifo; hUd in opite 
Of all ibe joys I long to know; 
Tbongk 1 look onward with deligkt, 
With something of regret 1 go, 

And young or old, on land or »a, 
One guiding memory I shall take 
Of what She prayed that 1 might bes 
And what 1 will be for her sake I 


THE FOUETH POOR TRAVELLER. 

Now, first of all, I should lika to know 
what you mean by a story? You mean 
what other people do ? And pray what is 
that ? You know, but you can’t exactly tell. 
1 thought so ! In the course of a pretty long 
legal experience, I have never yet met with 
a partjh out of my late profession; who was 
capable of giving a correct definition of any- 
thing. 

To judge by your looks, I suspect you are 
amused at my talking of any such thing ever 
having belonged to me as a profession. Ha ! ha ! 
Here I am, with my toes out of my boots, with- 
out a shirt to my back or a rap in roy pocket, 
except the fourpence I get out of this charity 
(against the present administration of which 
1 protest — ^but Ahat’s not the jxiint), and yet 
not two years ago 1 was an attorney in large 
practice in a bursting big country town. I 
had a house in the High Street. Such a 
giant of a house that you had to get up six 
steps to knock at the front door. I had a 
footman to drive tramps like me off all or any 
one of my six hearth-stoned steps, if they 
dared sit down on all or any one of my six 
hearth-stoned steps ; — a footman who would 
give me into cuslo^ now if I tried to shake 
hands with him in the streets. 1 decline 
to answer your questions if you ask me any. 
How I got into trouble, and dropped down 
to where 1 am now, ii my secret. 

Now, I absolutely decline to tell you a 
story. But, though I won’t tell a story, *1 
am ready to make a statement. A statement 
is a matter of fact ; tlierefore the exact 
opposite of a stoiy, which is a matter of 
fiction. What 1 am now going to hell you 
really happened to me. ‘ 

I served my time — ^never mind in whose 
office ; and I started in business for myself, 
in 01 ^ of our English country towns — I 
. decline stating whicli. I hmln’t a quarter of 
; the capital I ought to have had ib begin 
f with ; and my friends in the neighbourhood 
J were poor aud useless enough, with one ex- 
ception, That exertion was Mr. Frank > 
Oatlilfe, son of Mr. Uatliife, member for the 
county, the richest man and the proudest 
for many a mile round about our parts. — ' 
Stop a bit ! you man in the comer there ; 
you needn’t perk up and look knowing. Ton 
wui’t trace any particulars by the name of 
Gatlifie, I'm not bound to commit myself 
or anybody else by mentioning names. 1 have 
given you the first that came into my head. 

Wel^l Mr. Frank was a staunch frliend o4 


ifotthe^nce. Ihad 

help — for a ocM^siderallon, of course — . 
rowi^ money at a frur i^tc of interest: M 
fact, I^bad saved him itom the Jews. Tbs 
money was borrowed while Mr. Fruik wiU 
at college. He came back from eoUege,and 
stopped at home a little while: and then 
there got spread about all our neighbour^ 
hood, a report that he had fallen m lovik 
as the saying is, with his young sister^s 
' governess, and that his mind was made up 
i to marry her. — What ! you’re at it aga|ii| 

! my man in the comer 1 You want to know 
, her name, don’t you ? What do you think 
of Smith? 

Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report^ 
in a general way, to be a fool and a liar. But 
in this case report turned out to be some^ 
thing very different. Mr. Frank told me be 
was really in love, and said upon his honour 
(an absurd expression which young chaps of his 
age dre always using) he was determined to 
niaiTy Sm^th the governess — Hie sweet dai'ling 
girl, as he called her; but I’m not ^sentimental 
and 1 call her Smith the governess (with an 
eye, of course, to refreshing the memoiiyc of 
ray friend in the corner). Mr. Frank’s 
father, being as proud as Lucifer, said ^ No ** 
as tq marrying the governess, when Mr. 
Frank wanted him to say ‘‘Yes.” He 
wae a man of business, was old Gatliffe^ 
and he took the proper business course. 
He sent the governess away with a first- 
rate character and a spanking present $ and 
then he looked about him to. get somer 
thing for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
after the governess, who had nobody alive 
belonging to her to go to but an auut^her 
fathers sister. The aunt refuses to let Nfr. 
Frank in without the squire’s . permission. 
Mr. Frank writes to his lather, and says he 
will marry the girl as soon as he is of age, or 
shoot himself. Up to town comes the squire, 
and his wife, and his daughter ; and a lot of 
sentimentality, not in the slightest degree 
material to Uie present statement, takes j^aoa 
among them ; and the upshot of it is that, 
old Gatlifie is forced into withdraw^ the 
word No, and substituting the word Yea. 

1 don’t believe he would ever have done 
though, but for one 1 ucky peculiarity in the cast© 
The governess’s father was a manof good^unily 
— prettytiigh as good as Gatlifie’s own. He 
had been in tlie army ; had sold out ; set up 
>as a wine-merchant— failed— died : ditto his 
wife, as to the dying pari of it, No relation 
in fact, left for the squire to make inquiries 
*abouf but the lather’s rister ; who hat 
behaved, as old Gatlifie said, like a thorough 
bred gentlewoman in shutting the^od 
against Frank in the first instance S<v 
to cut the matter ^ 

made up pleasast The time 'wm 

fixed for the weddiniaaiM an announcenifiiii 


fixed for the we< Mia»aSr an anaottnjMo^ 
about U— Marria|fti& life 





htA a4siuii;iire to write ; and. hj tlie moot 
nataral miatake in the world, he wrote 
another ti^tleman*s name instead of his own 

— * 

^ It was to a bill/* says Mr. Fiank, looking 
vary crestfa^en, instead of - taking the joke. 
^ £us principal creditor wouldn't wait till he 
could raise the money, or the greater part of 
it. But he was resolved, if he sold off every- 
thing, to get the- amount and repay 

• “ Of cwse ! ” says I. “ Drop that The 
forgery was discovered. When f ** 

^ Before even the first attempt was made 
to negotiate the bill. He had done the 
whole thing in the most absurdly and inno- 
cently wrong way. The ^rson whose name 
lie had used was a staunch friend of his, and 
a relatfbn of his wife's : a good man as well 
as a rich one. He had influence with the 
chief creditor, and he used it nobly. He had 
a real affection for the unfortunate man's 
wife, and he proved it generously.” 

** Come to the point,” says I. What did 
he do 1 In a business way, what did he do ? ’* 
** He put the false bill into the fire, drew a 
bill of his own to replace it, and then — only 
then — told my dear girl and her mother all 
that had happsfied. Can you imagine any- 
thing nobler 1 ” asks Mr. Frank. 

“ Speaking in my professional capacity, I 
can't imagine an^hmg greener?” says I. 
^ Where was the father 1 Off, 1 sup- 
pose ? ” 

**111 in bed,” said Mr* Frank, colouring. 
** But, he mustered strength 'enough to write 
a contrite and grateful letter the same day, 
promising to prove himself worthy of the 
noble moderation and forgiveness extended 
to him, by selling off everything he possessed 
to repay his money debt. He did sell off 
everything, down to some old family pictures 
tliat were heirlooms ; down to the little plate 
he had ; down to the very tables and 
chairs that furnished his drawing room. 
Every iarthmg of the debt was paid ; 
and he was left to begin the world again, with 
the kindest promises of help from the generous 
man who h^ forgiven him. It was tbo late. 
His crime of one rash moment — ^atoned for 
though it had been — preyed upon his mind. 
He l^came possessed with the idea that he! 
had Iwwereu himselt for ever in the estima- 1 
tion of his wife and daughter, and — 

^‘He died,” I out in. “ Yes, yes, we know 
that^ Let’s go back for a minute to thej 
contrite and grateful letter that he wrote. 
My experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has : 
convinced me that if everybody burnt eve ^- 1 
body else's letteri^ half the Courts of Justice 
in this country might shut up shop. Do you 
happen to know whether the letter we are 
now speaking of contained anything like an 
avowal or confession of the forgery ? ” 

^ Of course it did,*’ Ba}« he. "Could the 
writer express his contrition properly with- 
out making some sn^ confession i ” 

" Quito aaqr, if he had been a lawyer,** 


saye L " But never mind that ; ** I’m 1 
to make a guess, desperate guess, r’ 
Should I ^ altogether in error,’* says I, 

" if 1 thouffht that uus letter had been stolen j 
and that the fingers of Mv. Davager, of sue- 
picious commercial celebrity, might possibly 
be the fingers which took it 1 ” says 1. 

" That IS exactly what I tried to make yoO 
understand,” criea Mr. Frank. * 

"How did he communicate that interefl^ 
ing fact to you 1 *’ 

** He has. not ventured into my presenoa* 
The scoundrel actually had the audacity— r** ^ 

" Aha ! ” says I. " The young lady heiv ; 
self ! Sharp uractitioner, Mr, Davager.” 

« Early this morning, when she was walk- 
ing alone in the shrubbery ” Mr. Frank goes 
on, " he had the assurance to approach her, 
and to say that he had been watching his 
opportunity of getting a private interview 
for days past. He then showed her — actually 
showed her — ^her unfortunate father's letter ; 
put into her hands another letter directed to 
me ; bowed, and walked off ; leaving her half 
dead with astonishment and terror ! *' 

“It was much better for you that you 
were not,” says 1. “ Have you got that ower 
letter f” 

He handed it to me. It was so extremely 
humofous and short, that I remember every 
word of it at this distance of time. It began 
in this way : 

**To FrancM Esq., Jsn.— Siry— I have an 

extremely carious autograph letter to sell. The price 
is a Five hundicd pound note. The young lady to 
whom you are to be married on Wednesday whi 
inform you of the nature of the letter, and the 
genuioeness of the autograph. If you refuse to deal, 

1 shall tend a copy to the local pi 4 >er, aud ahall wait 
on yony highly respected father with the original 
curiosity, on the afternoon of Tuesday next. Having 
come down here on family business, 1 have put up at 
the family hotel — being to be heard of at the Gatliffe 
Anns. Your very obedient servant, 

** Alfred Davager.** 

“ A clever fellow, that,’’ Bays I, putting the 
letter into my private drawer. 

“ Clever I ”* cries Mr. Frank, “he ought to 
be horsewhipped within an inch of his life. 

1 would have done it myself, bat she made 
me promise, before she told me a word of the 
matter, to come straight to you.” 

** That was one of the wisest promises you 
ever maojp,” saye I. “We can’t afford to 
bully this fellow, whatever else we may do 
with him. Don't think I am saying any- 
thing libellotts against your excellent mther's 
chapter when I asmrt that if he saw the 
Ifdtter t^e would certainly insist on your mar- 
riage being put o£^ at the very least ? ” 

“ Feeling as my father does about my mar- 
riage, he would insist on its being drived 
altogether,? if he saw this letter,” says M% 
Fn^, with a grogn.# “ But^even that is nof 
the worst of it. The g^erous,, noble ml 
herself says, that if thb lefter fipp^rs Jm jlto g 
l^per, with all the tioinsva^ble comm^sti 
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tbifl lico^dbrel vpuld be sure to add to eiie 
would raiW die thau bold me to my 6u^ige« 
moQt-^veuif my fatlier would let melceep 
it.’* Be was a weak young fellow, and 
fidieulously fond of her. 1 brought him 
to business with another rap of the 
paper-knife. 

*^Hoid up, Mr. Frank,” says L "I have a 
4q[ue3tiou or two more. Bid you think of ask-- 
lag the young lady whether, to the best of her 
knowlecige, infernal letter was the oniy 
written evidence of the forgery now in ex- 
istence ? ” 

Yes, I did think directly of asking her ; 
that,” says he ; and she told me she was quite 
certain that there was no written evi- 
dence of the forgery, except that one letter.” 

“ Will you give Mr, Bavager his price for 
iil” saysL 

Yes, ” says Mr. Frank, as quick as light- 
ning. 

Mr. Frank,” says I, ‘‘you came here to 
get my help and advice in this extremely 
ticklish business, and you are ready, as I 
know, without asking, to remunerate me for 
all and any of my services at the usual pro- 
fessional rate. Now, IVe made up my mind 
to act boldly — desperately, if you Tike— K)n 
the hit or miss — win-all-or-lose-all principle — 
in dealing with this matter. Here is my pro- 
posal. I’m going to try if I can’t do Mr. 
Bavager out of l\i8 letter. If I don’t succeed 
before to-morrow afternoon, you hand him 
the money, and I charge you nothing for pro- 
fessional services. If 1 do succeed, I hand you 
the letter instead of Mr. Bavager ; and you 

f ive me tlie money, instead of giving it to 
ira. It’s a precious risk for me , but I’m 
ready to run it. You must pay your five 
, hundred kuj way. What do you say to my 
plan ? Is It, Yes — Mr. Frank — or, No I ” 

“ Hang your questions ! ” cries Mr. Frank, 
jumping up ; “you know it’s Yes, ten thou- 
aand titiies over. Only you earn the money 
and ” 

“ And you will be too glad to give it to me. 
Very good. Ncnv go home. Comfort the 
young lady — don’t let Mr. Bavager so much 
as set eyes on you — keep quiet— leave every- 
thing to me — and feel as certain as you 
please that all the letters in the world can’t 
stop your being married on Wednesday.” 
With these words I hustled him ofi: out 
of the ofiice ; for I wanted to Ip left alone 
to make my mind up about what I should 
do. 

The first thing, of course, was to have \ 
look at the enemy. 1 wrote to Mr. Bava^r, 
tolling him that I was privately appc^ted to 
arrange the little buBiness-matt^ ^tween 
himself and “another party ” (no names !) on 
MeSidly terms ; and begging him to call on 
v^ine at his earliest convenience, the very 
beginning of the case, Miy Bavager bothered 
too. His j^swer ^os tliat it would not be con- 
to hint to call tt!l between six and seven 
m the eventogv tin way, you see, hecott- 


trived to make me lose several hours, 

at a time when minutes almost were of in^aori- 
ance. I had nothing for it, bul to be patient, 
and to give certain instructions, bewe Mr. 
Bavager came, to my boy Tom. 

There was never such a sh^p boy of four- 
teen before, and there never will be again, as 
my boy, Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Bavager 
was, of course, the first requisite in a ease of 
this kind; and Tom was the smallest, 
quickest, quietest, sharpest, steaHhiest little 
snake of a chap that ever dogged a gentleman’s 
steps and kept cleverly out of range of a gen- 
tleman’s eyes. I settled it with the boy that 
he was not to show at all, wlien Mr. Bavager 
came ; and that he was to wait to hear me 
ring the bell, when Mr. Bavager left If 1 
rang twice, he was to show thei^ gentle- 
man out. If I rang once, he was to keep 
out of the way and follow the gentleman 
wherever he went, till he got back to the inn. 
Those were the only preparations I could 
make to begin with ; being obliged to wait, 
and let myself be guided by wliat turned up. 

About a quarter to seven my gentleman 
came. In the profession of the law we get 
somehow quite remarkably mixed up with 
ugly people, blackguard ^|»eople, ana dirty 
people. But jpar away the ugliest and dirtiest 
blackguard I ever saw in my life was Mr. 
Alfred Bavager. He had greasy white hair 
and a mottled face. He was low in the fore- 
head, fat in the etomach, hoarse in the voice, 
and weak in the legs. Both his eyes were 
bloodshot, and one was fixed in his head. He 
smelt of spirits, and carried a toothpick in his 
mouth, “ How are you ? I’ve just done din- 
ner,” says he — and he li{^hts a cigar, sits down 
with his logs crossed, and winks at me. 

1 tried at first to take the measure of him 
in a wheedling, confidential way ; but it was 
no good. I aft.ked him in a facetious smiling 
.manner, how he had got hold of the letter. 
He only told me in answer that he had been 
in the confidential employment of the writer 
of it, and that he bad always been famous 
since infancy, for a sharp eye to his own in- 
terestSi. I paid him some compliments ; but 
he was not to be fiattered. I tried to make 
him lose his temper ; but he kept it in spitu 
of me. It elided in his driving me to my 
last resource — I made an attempt to lighten 
him. c 

“ Before we say a word about the money,” 
I began, “ let me put a case, Mr. Bavager. 
The pull you have on Mr. ]l^nciB Gatliife 
is, that you can kinder his marriage on Wed- 
nesday. Now, suppose I have got a magis- 
trate’s warrant to apprehend yon in my 
pocket ? Suppose I ^ve a constable to 
execute it in the next room ? Suppose I bring 
you up to-morrow — the day before the mar- 
riage — charge you only geneially with an 
attempt to extort money, and apply for a 
day’s remand to complete the case 1 Suppose, 
as a.Buspicious stranger, you can’t get m 
this town 1 Suppose—— ” » 


f fitojb a wp Mr. l>avage7; ^^St}|H at the <i|^>o^te^-He8id^^ 

noee 1 j&ottld net he the gi^eneet fool that much as he pleaeed* <m the imdeeatem^^/ 
«?er stood in ehoee S Suppose 1 dtionid that he crammed aU ihe time :willi hm.^er 
not oartT ihe let^ about mel Suppose ou the window. If Mr. Saraffer weut^ '^ 
I (diould hare dren a Certain, envelope orMr.Dayager's^end<»tlledonmiii,Tomwa£t 
to a oertain ficienoof mine in a certain place to let me know. He was alsd to take a little" 
in this town 9 Suppose the letter should be note from me to the head chambermaid-*-^ 
inside that enrelo^ directed to old GatliCO) old fnend of mine— asking her to step over 
side bj ade with a copy of the letter, directed to my office, on a private matter of business, 
to the editor of the local paper 7 Suppose as soon as her work was done ffir that ni^ht 
ife my frieiA should be instructed to open the After settling these little matters^ M^mtg 
^ envelope, and take the letters to their right half an hour to spare, 1 turned to and did; 
addressed, if 1 don't appear to claim them myself a bloater at the offioe-hre, and had ^ 
from him this evening I In short, my dear drop of gin and water hot, and felt cmpa^ 
sir, suppose you were bom yesterday, and tively happy. 

suppose I wasn’t 1 ’’-nsays Mr. Bavager, and liVhen the head chambermaid came^ !i 
winks at me again. turned out, as good luck would have it, that; 

H 2 €idn’t me by surprise, for I never Mr. Davager had offended her. 1 no sooner 
expected that he had the letter about him. mentioned him than she dew into a passion ; 

1 made a pretence of being very much taken and when I added, by^ay of (diuchina tker 
aback,andofbeingquiteready togive in. We matter, that I was retain^ to defend the 
settled our business about delivering the let- interests of a very beautiful and deserving 
ter and handing over the money* in no time, young lady (name not referred tof, of eQur8e> 

£ was to draw out a document, which he was against the most cruel underhand treachery 
to sign. He knew the document was stuff ou the part of Mr. Davager, the head cham- 
and nonsense just as well as I did ; and told bermaid was ready to go any lengths that she 
me I was oiily proposing it to swell my couldsafely to serve my cause. In few words,, 
client’s bill, ^arp as he was, he was wrong I disdovered that Boots was to call Mr. Da- 
there. The document was not to be drawn but vager at eight the next morning, and was to 
to gain mouey from Mr. Frank, but to gain takediis clothes downstairs to brush as usual, 
time from Mr. Davager. It served me as an K Mr. D. had not emptied his own pockets 
excuse to put off the payment of the five hun- overnight, we arranged that Bouts was to 
dred pounds till tliree o’clock on the Tuesday forget to empty them for him, and was to 
afternoon. The Tuesday morning Mr. Dava- bring the clothes downstairs just as he found 
ger said he should devote to his amusement, them. If Mr. D.’s pockets were empried,. 
and asked me what sights were to be seen in then, of course, it would be necessary to 
the neighboui’hood of the town. When I transfer the searching process to Mr. D.’i^ 
had told him, he pitched his toothpick into room. Under any circumstsnees, I was cer- 
my grate — ^yawned — and went out. tain of the head chambermaid ; and under 

I lung the bell once ; waited till he had any glrcumstances also, the head chamber- 
passed the window ; and then looked after maid was certain of Boots. 

Tom. There was my jewel of a boy ou the I waited till Tom came home, looking very 
opposite side of the ^reet, just setting ^is pnffy and bilious about the face ; bat as to 
top going in the most pk^ul manner pos- his intellects, if any thing, rather shaimer than 
sibJe. Mr. Davager w^ulked away up the ever. His report was uncommonly short and 
street, towards the market-pla^je. Tom pleasant. The inn was shutting np; Mr, 
whipped his top up the street towards the Dav^er was going to bed in rather a drunkeu 
market-place too. * condition ; Mr. Davager’s friend had nev^ 

In a quarter of an hour he came back, appeared. I sent Tom (properly instructed 
with all his evidence collected ’in a beauti- about keeping our man in view aU the next 
fulfy clear and compact sUte. Mr. Davager morning) to his shake-down behind the office 
i hacmalked to a public-house, just outside desk, where I heard him hiccupping half the 
the town, in a lane leading to the high road, night, as boys will, when over-exmted and to'> 
On a bench outside the public-house there full of tarts. 

sat a man smoking. He said “ All right 9 ” At haif-past seven next morning, I slipped 
and gave a letter to Mr. Davager, who quietly into Booths }>antry. Down came the- 
answered “ All right,” and walked back t<f clothes. No pockets in trousers. • Waistcoat 
. the inn. In the hml he ordered hot rum and pockets empty. Coat pockets with something 
water, dgars, slippers, and a fire to be lit iq, in tl^m. First, handkerchief ; secon^y, bunch 
bis room. After that, he went up stairs, and of keys ; thirdly, cigar-case ; fourthly, pocket- 
^ Tom came away. book. Of course I wasn’t such a fom as to 

1 now saw my road clear before me — ^not expect to ffnd the letter there ; but I e^^ned 
very far on, but still clear. I had housed the pocket-book wilb a certain curiosity, , 
tbe letter, in all probability for that nigh% withstanding, ^ 

at the Gatllffe Arms. After tipping Tom, I Nothing m me two Dockets of the l^k 
gave him directions to play about tl^e door but some old advertihem^ta|cut'out^f njw% 
of the dun, and refresh himseff, when he waSI papers, a lock of hauLtied^roand with# dirt;^ 

4 * \ ‘ 
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0f tSMsoOf « dredbi* letter about a 
eodie^,aiid «<mie copies of verses not likely 
‘to suit axiy compatiy that was not of an ex- 
tremely wicked description. On the leaves of 
tke j^citkit-hook, people’s addresses scrawled 
In pendl, and bets jotted down in red ink. 
On one by itself this queer inscription ; 
^Hnu. 5 Aloxo. 4 Aoboss.** I under- 
stood eveiytbing but those words and figures ; 
eo of course 1 copied them out into my own 
bock. Then I waited in the pantry, till Boots 
had brushed the clothes ana had taken them 
upsturs. His report, when he came down 
was, that Mr. D. had asked if it was a fine 
mbrning. Being told that it was, he had 
ordered breakfS^t at nine, and a saddle- 
horse to be at the door at ten, to take him to 
Grimwith Abbey-one of tbe sights in our 
neighbourhood which 1 had told him of the 
ovening before. 

** m be here, coming in by the back way at 
half-past ten,** says 1 to the head chamber- 
maid "To take the responsibility of making 
Mr. Davager’s bed off your hands for this 
morning only. I want to hire Sam for the 
morning, ^t it down in the order-book 
that hea to be brought round to my office at 
ten.” 

Sam was a pony, and I’d made up my 
mind that it would be beneficial to Tom’s 
health, after the tai ts^ if he took a constitu- 
tional airing on a nice hard saddle in the 
direction of Grimwith Abbey. 

" Anything else,” says the head chamber- 
maid. 

“ Only one more favour,” says I. " Would 
my boy Tom be very much in- the way 
if he came, from now till ten, to help 
with the boots and shoes, and stood at his 
wmrk close by this window which lool^ out 
on tbe Btaircase 1 ” 

" Not a bit,” says the head chambermaid. , 

" Thank you,” says 1 ; and stepped back I 
to my office directly. | 

When I had sent Tom off to help with 
the boots and shoes, 1 reviewed the whole 
case exactly as it stood at that time. There 
were three things Mr. Davager might do 
with the letter. He might give it to his 
friend again before ten — ^in which case, Tom 
would most likely see the said friend on the 
stairs. He might take it to his friend, or to 
some other friend, after ten— -in which case, 
Tom was ready "^to follow him on Sam the 
pony. And, lastly, h# might leave St hidden 
somewhere in his rocftn^M; the inn — ^in which 
1 was all read^ for him with a 



search-warrant of my own granting, under 


lEavour always of my friend the 
chambermaid So frr I had my business 
arrangements aU gathered up nice and oom- 
packsn my own hands. Only two tbiogs 
botiiered me : the tezrible shortness of the 
t&e at my disposal, in ccaM 1 frdled in my 
first expetiments for gett^ hold of the 
t letbr, qnd tliat ijum inscripUon which 1 had 
copieq out of the gpckqjt-book. 


"Mine. S Amxu. A AoIk^** . 
measurement^ most likely, of somatk^jlt 
he was afraid of forgetting it ; . , 

was something important. Queiy— WHass* 

thing about SWtf? Say ^‘5” (imikes) 
"along”— he doesn’t wear a wig. Si^ "5” 
(feet) “along” — ^itcan*t he coat, waistcoat^ 
trowsers, or underclothing. Say "6” (yards) 
"along” — ^it can’t be anything about him- 
self, unless he wears round his Imy the rope 
that he’s sure to be hanged with oilb of these ^ 
days. Then it is not something about him- 
self, What do I know of that is important 
to him besides ? I know of nothing W the 
Letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
with that? Say, yes. What do “5 along” 
and " 4 across ” mean then ? The measure- 
ment of sometliing he carries about with 
him ? — or the measurement of something 
in his room ? 1 could get. pretty satisfac- 

torily to myself as far as that ; but 1 could 
get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and reported 
him mounted for his ride. His friend had 
never appeared. I sent the boy^off, with ^ 
proper instructions, on Sam’s back — wrote an 
encouraging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him 
quiet — ^weu slipped into the km by the back 
way a little before balf-past ten. The head 
chambermail gave me a signal when the 
binding was clear. I got into his room with- 
out a soul but her seeing me, and locked tbe 
door immediately. Tlie cose was to a certain 
extent, simplified now. Either Mr. Davager 
had ridden out with the letter about him, or 
he had left it in some safe hiding-place in his 
room. 1 suspected it to be in his room, for a 
reason that will a little ^tonish you — his 
trunk, his dressing-case, and all the drawers 
and cupboards were left open. 1 knew my . 
customer, and I thought this extraordinary 
carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 

^Mr. Lavager had taken one of the best 
bedrooms at the Gatliffe Arms. Floor car- 
peted all over, walls beautifully peered, four- 
poster, and general furniture first-rate. 1 
searched, to begin with, on the usual plan, 
examinKig every thing in every possible way, 
and taking more than an hour about it. No 
discovery. Then 1 pulled out a carpenter’s 
rule winch 1 had brought with me. Was 
there anything in the room which — either in 
inches, fret, or yards — answered to " 6 along ” ^ 
and " 4 across i ” Nothing. 1 put the rale 
back in my pocket — ^measurement was no 
good evidently. Was there anything in the 
room that would count up to 6 one way 
and 4 another, seeing that nothing would ; 
measure up to it ? I had got obstinately . 
persuaded oy this time tliat the letter must 
be in the room — ^principally because of the 
trouble 1 had had in looking after it. And 
persuading myself of that, 1 took it into my 
head next, just as obstinately, that 
along ” and " 4 across ” must be the right 
clue to find tbe letter by— principally beoam ^ 

hadn’t left myself, alter all my arching > 


Iklakipg, erm vmk «b the veetiTO ci 
t «tidther {pam to go hy* ^ & alo&g^* — wnei^ 
i 09uH I eouat five along tiie room, in any part 

o 

* Not 4^1 the paper. The ^ttem there iraa 
j^ars of trelliB-work and fiower^ enclosing 
^lain green ground — only four pillars along 
the wall and only two across. The furni- 
ture? There were not five chairs^ or five 
aeparate pieces of any furniture in the iH>om 
*altogetftr. The fringes that hung from the 
<*ornld0 of the bed ? Plenty of tliem, at any 
rate! CJp I jumped on the counterpane^ 
with mypenknifeinmy hand. Every way that 
“ 6 along ” and “ 4 across ” could be reckoned 
on those unlucky fringes, I reckoned on them 
— ^probed with my penknife — scratched with 
my n&ils— crunched with my fingers. No use ; 
not a sign of a letter ; and the time was 
getting on— ohf Lord ! how the time did get | 
on in Mr, Davager's room that morning. . 

1 jumped down from the bed, so desperate | 
at my ill-luck that 1 hardly cared whether 
anybody heard me or not. Quite a little 
cloud of dfist rose at m v feet as they thumped 
on the carpet. “ Hallo 1 ” thought I ; " my 
friend the head chambermaid takes it easy 
here. Nice slfite for a carpet to be in, in one 
of the best bedrooms at the Gatliffe Arms.’* 
Carpet ! 1 had been jumping up on the bed, 
and staring up at the walls, but 1 had never 
BO much as given a glance down at the car- 
pet. Think of me pretending to be a lawyer, 
and not knowing how to look low enough ! 

The caipet ! It had been a stout article 
in its time ; had evidently begun in a draw- 
ing-room ; then descended to a coffee-room ; 
tlien gone upstahrs altogether to a bedroom. 

. The ground was brown, and the pattern was 
t bunches of leaves and roses speckled over 
' the ground at regular distances. I reckoned 
up the bunches. Ten along the room — eight 
across it. When I had stepped out five oiib way 
and four the other, and was down on my 
knees on the centre ounch, as true as 1 sit on 
this bench. I could hear iny own •heart beat- 
ing so loud that it quitei^fri^itene^ me. 

1 looked narrowly all over the bunch, and 
I felt all over it with the ends.of my fingers ; 
and nothing c&me of that. Then I scraped 
it over slowly and gently with my nails. My 
sedSnd finger-nail stuck a little at one place. 
1 parted the pile of the carpet over that 
place, and saw a thin slit, which had been 
hidden by the nUe beuur smoothed over it— ^ 


hidden by the pUe being imoothed over it— ^ 
a slit about half an imm long, with a littjis 
end of brown thread, exactly the colour of 
tne carpet-ground, sticking out about a 
quarter of an inch from the middle of it. 
J ust as 1 laid hold of the thread gently, 1 
heard a footstep outside the door. 

^ It was only the head chambermaid. 
^ Havn’t you done yet ?” she whispers. i 
"Give me two minutes,” says I; “and 
don’t let anybody come near the door— what- 
ever you do, don’t let anybody atartte me 
again^by coming neaf the door.” I 


I tooka little pull at the thread, audiitMi^ ! 
! aometiiing rustle. I took a longer pull, 
out came a piece of paper, rolled up ught liia, 

{ those candle-lighters tnat the ladies midES. 'X 
unrolled it— and, by G^ige I gentlemen a^ ^ 
there was the letter I 

I The original letter I— I knew it by this 
I colour of the ink. The letter that was worth 
I five hundred pound to me! Tt waa all X 

my hat into ihl w^'and hooraying like maJE 
I had to take a chair and ait quiet in it lor a 
minute or two, before I could cool mysdl 
down to my proper business level 1 knew 
that I was safely down again when I found 
myself pondering how to let Mr. Davagev' 
know that he had been done by the innocent 
country attorney, after all 
I It was not long before a nice little im- 
jtating plan occurred to me. I tore a 
blank leaf out of my pocket-book, wrote 
[on it with mv pencil “Change for a five 
hundred pound note,” folded up the paper, 
tied the thread to it, poked it back into 
the hiding-place, smoothed over the pile 
of the caipe^ and — ^as everybody in this plaoe 
guesjses before I can tell them— bolted off to 
Mr. Frank. He, in his turn, bolted off to 
show the letter to the young lady, who first 
certified to its genuineness, then dropped at 
into the fire, and then took the initiative for 
the first time since her.marriage engagement, 
by flinging her arms round his ne&, kissing 
him with all her might, and going into 
hysterics in his arms. & at least Mr. Frauk 
told me ; but that’s not evideu^. It is evidence, 
however^ that I saw them mairied with my own 
eyes on Ihe Wednesday ; and that while they 
went off in a carriage and four to spend the 
honeymoon, I went off on my own Tm to 
open a credit at the Town and County Bank 
with a five hundred pound note in my pocket. 

As to Mr. Davager, I can tell you nothing 
about him, except what is derived from 
hearsay evidence, which is always unsatis- 
factory evidence, even in a lawyer’s moutlu 
My boy, Tom, although twice kicked off by 
Sam the pony, never lost hold of the bridle, 
and kept his man in ught from first to last. 
He had nothing particular to ri ‘ 
that on the way out to the Abbey Mr. Davager 
had stopped at the public-house, had spoken 
a word or two to his friend id the night 
befbre,tand had handed him what looked uko 
a bit of paner. This waa no doubt a clue to 
the thre^ that held the letter, to be used in 
ease of accidents. In evei^ other respect 
Mr. D. had ridden out and ridden in like an 
ordinary sight-leer. Tom reported him to me . 
as having dismounted at the hotel about two. 
At half-past, I lodced my office door, nailed a« 
card under the knocker with “ not kt*h(mie 
till to-iJllorrofw” irritten on it, and retir%|. to 
a ficiend’s houses aT mile or so out of the towxt 
lor the rest of we day% . • 

Mr. Davager left we Ghtliffe Akml thut 
night wltji ^ beat elothea cm 


‘wi»' thi; 8wrm r6o» r / 


wd ^itU «ll ^tkb Tfllnabld costents d big 
dreBaing-dauie iii bu pockets, 1 am not in a 
«ondiU^ to state whether be ever went 
litppiOkA the form of asking for bis bill or 
not ; bat I can positively testify that he 
aievar paid it, and that the effoets left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. When I add 
^ these fiagments of evidence, that he and I 
'base never met (luckily for me), since I 
jo<^eyed him out of his bank not^ I have 
about fiilfiUed my implied contract as maker 
of a statement, with the present company as 
lieareiB of a sta^ment. 


THE FIFTH POOR TRAVELLER. 

Bo you know — the journeyman watch- 
maker from Geneva began — do you know 
ihxm long straight lines of French country, j 
over which I have often walked ? Do you | 
know those rivers so long, so uniform in 
breadth, so dully gray in hue, that in despair at 
their regularity, you momentarily libel nature 
as being only a grand canal comniissioner 
after all 9 Do you know the long funereal 
rows of poplar^ or dreary parallelograms of 
osiers, that fringe those river biinks ; , the 
long white roads, hedgeless, but, oh ! so dis- 
mally ditchful ; the Tong, low stone walls ; 
tile long farmhouses, wi&out a spark of the 
robiftt, leafy, cheerful life of the English 
bomesteada; the long fields, s^'arcely ever- 
green, but of an ashen tone, wearily fur- 
rowed, as though the earth had grown old 
and was beginning to show the crow’s feet; 
the long, interminable gray French land- 
scape ? The sky itself seems longer than it 
ou^t to be ; and the clouds stretch away to 
goodness knows where in long low banks, as if 

e heavens had ruled with a para’llel. 
If vehicle passes you it is only a wofully 
long diligence lengthened yellow ugliness 
long dravm oulj with a seemingly endless team 
of horses, and a long, stifling cloud of dust 
behind it : a driver for the wheelers with a 
. whip seven times as long as it ought to be ; 
and a p stilion for the leaders with boots 
long eno gh for seven-leaguers. His oaths 
are long ; the horses’ manes are long ; their 
tails are so long that they are obliged to 
have them tied up with straw. The stages 
are long, t e journey long, the fares long — 
the whole ongitudinal carriage leaves a long 
xne'anchc^ jiu^e of bells b^ind it, o 

Ves ; F ench scenery is very lengthy ; so 
1 Sf Itied in my mind at least, as 1 walked 
witb long strides along the white French 
roi dv A longer me — my shadow — walked 
be ore bending its back and droopin^its 
artaa, and angul^ising its elongate leg 
^ like dl^wsy compasses. The sha&w looke 
tiredf I felt so. 1 had been oppresse 
by length aR day. 1 had passed a l<mg pro*, 
cession— some hundreds bf^boys in gra 
greak coats and red^trowsers : soldiers, i 
Md founi^tbeir guns and bayonets too long^ 
odajiis dbpK 0 p<jdlmn 1 ;eIy, lengthy ; the 


moustaches of their officers ridiouloualy 
elongated. There Was no end of them — ^their 
rolling drum^ bagga^ waggons, and led 
horses. I had ]^utsed a team of bullocks 
ploughing: they looked as long as the lane 
that hath no turning, A long man followed 
them smoking a long pipe, A wretched pig 
1 saw, too — ^a long, lean, bristly, lanky-legg a 
monstrosity, without even a curly tail, for his 
tail was long and pendent ; a miserable pig, 
half-snouted greyhound, half-abashea weaz%‘ 
whole hog, and an eyesore to me. 1 was a 
long way from home. I had the spleen. I 
wanted something short — not to drink, b t 
a short break in the long landscape, a house, 
a knoll, a clump of trees — anything to relieve 
this long purgatory. ^ 

Whenever I feel inclined to take a more than 
ordinarily dismal view of things, I find it expe- 
dient to take a pipe of tobacco instead. As 
I wanted to rest, however, as well as smoke, 
I had to walk another long mile. When I 
descried a house, in fi*ont thereof was a huge 
felled tree, and on the tree 1 sat and lighted 
my pipe. The day was of no particular cha- 
racter whatever : neither wet nor di*y, cold nor 
hot — ^neither springy, summery^autumnal, nor 
wintry* 

The house I was sitting opposite to, might 
have been one of public entertainment (for 
it was a cabaret) if there had been any 
public in the neighbourhood to be enter- 
tained, wiiich (myself excepted) I con- 
sidered doubtful. It seemed to me as if 
Bacchus, roving 'about on the loose^ had 
dropped a stray tub here on the solitary road, 
and no longer coming that way, the tub itself 
'had gone to decay — had become uuhooped 
mouldy, leaky. I declare that, saving ^ 
a certain fanciful resemblance to the barrel ^ 
on which tiie god of wine is generally 
supposed to take horse exercise, the house 
ha!^ lio more shape than a lump of cheese 
that one might dig hap-hazard from a softj. 
doable Gloucester, windows were patches 
and the doorway had evident^ been made 
subsequently to thdj^rection of the building, 
and looked like an excrescence as it was. The 
top of the hou^e had been pelted with mud, 
thatch, tiles, and slates, rathei’ than roofed ; 
and a top room jutted out laterally from one of 
the walls, supported beneath by qrazyuprignts, 
like a pool relation clinging to a genteel kins- 
man nearly as poor. The walls had been plas- 
tered once, but the plaster had peeled off in 

S ices, and mud and wattles peeped through 
e a beggar’s bare knee through his 
tom trowsers. An anomalous wooden min, 
that might have been a barrel in the 
beginning, then a dog-kennel, then a dust- 
bin, then a hen-coop, seemed fSsist approxi- 
mating (^ed out by some rotten palings aud 
half a deal box) to a pigstye : perhik^ my 
enemy the long pig with the pendent tail 
lived there when he was at home. A lively 
oM birch-broom, senile but twiggy, thriving 
under a kindly manure of broken botike and 
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I woodaabsa, vub the tnily apcdegjr for trees, ' we are to take Boeix care o£ Att^, 

{ hedges, or vegetation generally, visibl6« If I wUl doyonraiffalir for you in a moinignt?^ 

I wood was deficient, nowever,, there was He trotted across to the cabaret, and alter 
^ plenty of water. Behind ^he house, where a lapse of two or three niinutes retumeil 
} it had been apparently raining for some with a tremendous hunch of bread, a cube 
years, a highly respectable puddle, as far as of cheese — ^which smelt, as the Ame^- 
mud and stagnation went, had formed, and, cans say, rather loud, but was ezeelienity 
on the surface of it drifted a solitary, pur- well-tasted — and an anomalous B<»rt of vessel 
poseless, soleless old shoe, and one dismal that w^ neither a jug, a mug, a cup, a glass^ 
duck which no amount of green peas would nor a pint-pot, but partook of the chatacfcer- 
baVe evSh persuaded me to eat There was a istics of all — ^full of Macon wine, 
ohinmey to the house, but not in the proper ^ This is Friday,” added the little ma% 
place, of course : it came out of one of the " and meajgi-e uay, else should yon be 
walls, close to the impromptu pigstye, in the regaled with sausage — and of Lyons— 0 ;t 
shape of a rusty, battered iron funnel. There which we have as long as tWt;” saying 
liau never been anytliing to speak of done in which he extended his little arms to perl^ps 
the way of painting to the house ; only some half a yard's distance one from the other, 
erratft journeyman painter passing that way I did not care to inform the little man'that 
had tried his brushes in red, green, and I was of a persuasion that did not forbid the 
yellow smudges on the wall ; had com- eating of sausages on Fridays. I ate the 
menced dead colouring one of the window bread and cheese and drank the wine, all fk 
sills ; and had then given it up as a bad job. which were very *good and very palatable, 
Some pretentious announcements relative to very contentedly : the little man sitting by, 
" Good wines and liquors ; ” and II y a un the while, nursing one of his short legs, and 
billard ” thhre had been once above the door, talking to himself softly, 
but the rain had washed out some of the When 1 had finished I lighted another 
letters, and thj smoke had r bscured others, pipe,, and went in for conversation with the 
and the plaster had peeled ofi from beneath little man. We soon exhausted the ordinary 
more ; and some, perhaps, the writer had topics of conversation, such as the weather^ 
never finished ; so the inscriptions were a the ^distance from the last town, and the 
mere wandering piece of idiotcy now. If distance to the next. I found that the little 
4 anything were wanted to complete thi^eneral man's forte was interrogatory, and let him 
wretchedness of this house of dismal appear- have his swing that way. 
ances it would have been found in the p'e- “You come from a long way!*’ he asked, 
.sence of a ghostly set of ninepins that Kip “A long way,” I answered. “From be- 
1 Van Winkle might have played with. yond the Sous-prefecture, beyond Nantes, 

^ All these things were not calculated to beyond Brest and L'Orieut.” 

• inspire cheerfulness. 1 continued smoking, * “ But from a town, always 1 You come 
g^^however, and thought that by and by I would from a town where there are a great many 
&mter the cabaret, and see if there were any X)eop4e, and where they make wheels ? ” 

^ Jive people there ; which appeared unlikely. I answered that I came from a large 
Au at once, there came out to me from town, and that 1 had no doubt, though 
the house a little man. It is not at all fiero- I had no personal experience in the matter, 
gating from his manhood to state that he was that wheels were made there, 
also a little boy, of perhaps eight years old ; “ And cannot you make wheels ? ’* 

but in look, in eye, in weird fur-eSp, in pea- 1 told him I was not a wheelwright ; 1 
coat, blue canvas trowsers, and sabo^, he was only made the wheels of watches, which 
at least thirty-seven years of age. He had a were not the wheels he meant, 
remarkable way, too, of striding his chin “ Because,” the little man went on to 8ay> 

^ with his hancT, He looked at me long softly, and more to himself than to me,, 
and fuUy, but without the slightest rude- “ mamma said he liked more to live in towns, 
ness^ or intrusive curiosity; then sitting where there were many people, and M. le’ 
by my side on the great felled tree he smoked Cur6 said that wherever wheels were mado 
a mental pipe (so it appeared to me) while 1 he could gain his bread.” 
smoked a material one. Once, I think, he I could not make much of this statement,, 
softiy felt the texture of my coat ; but I di(^ so I puffed away at my pip& and listened, 
not turn my head, and pretended not to “By the way,” my aD^ but cAderly com* 
notice. panion remarked, “would you have any 

We were getting on thus, veiy sociably* objettion to n^ bringing my sister to you ? ” 
together, without saying a word, when, The more I saw of so original a family 
having finished my pipe I replaced it In my the better,! thought; so I told him I^i^ould 
pouch, and began to remove a little of the be delighted to see his Bister^ * 

superfluous dust from my boots. My pul- He erdbsed over to the cabazet i^gain, and 
verous appearance was the cue for the little almost immedui^ly afterwards retQ|!||d4> 
man to address himself to speech. leading a little maid. « . • ^ « 

f “I see,” said he, gravely, “ you are one cf She seemed about a yeur youn^ or i; 

^ those poOT travellers whom mamma tells us year older Ahap ^ersbrolher. I oould noli 
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tell wlildiu It 4i<i not matter vliielu She 
was vexy fair, and her auburn locks were 
eonfioed beneath a little prim blue cap. 
MtttenflL a striped woollen shirt, a smart 
white xmemiaettti, blue hose, and trim little 
saboto, all these had the little maid. She had 
a little chain and golden cross; a p.ir of 
sdssors hanging by a string to her ^rdl^ a 
tabiuet apron, and a little silver ling 
on the forefinger of her left hand. Her eyes 
were very blue, bat they could not see my 
dusty boots, my pipe, and three days* beard. 
They could not see the great felled tree, her 
brother in his pea-coat, the sky, the sun 
going down beyond the long straight banks 
of trees. They had never seen any of these 
things. The little maid was blind. 

she bad knowri all about me, however, as 
far as the boots, the pipe, the dust, the bread 
and cheese, my having come a long way, and 
not being a wheelwright wenl^ long since. 
At least, she seemed quite au fait on general 
topics connected with my social standing, or 
rather sitting, on the tree : and taking a seat 
on one side of me: her brother, the little 
man, on the other, the two little children 
began to chatter most delightfully. 

Mamma worked in the fields. In her own 
fields. She had three fields. Fields large as that 
(distance measured by little maid’s arms after 
the manner of her brother in reference to the 
sausage question). Papa made wheels. They 
loved him ^ery much, but he beat mamma, 
and drank wine by cannons. When he was 
between two: wines (that is, drunk), he 
knocked Lill’s head against the wall (Lili 
was the little man). When M. le Cur6 tried 
to bring him to a sense of the moral, he 
laughed at his nose. He was a fmrcer was 
Papa. He made beautiful wheels, hnd 
earned money like that (arm measurement 
again), except when he went weddingising 
(nocer), when he always came back between 
two wines, and between the two fell to the 
pround. Papa went away, a long time, a very 
Fong time ago. Before the white calf at the 
farm was bom. Before Andr6 drew the bad 
number in the conscription, and went away 
to Africa. Before Lili ^d his grand malady 
(little man looked a hundred years old with 
the conscious experience of a grand malady. 
What was it 1 Elephantiasis, spasmodic 
neuralgia 1 ^mething wonderful, with a 
long name, I am sure). Papa sold thd^ brown 
horse, and the great bed in oak, before he 
went away. .He also brisfid Mamma’s head 
with a bottle, previous to his departure. He 
was coming back some day. ^e was sure to 
come bsxsk. M. le Curfi said no, and that he 
was a worth nothing, but mamma said. Tes, 
’ and c|ied ; ^ thoqgh for my part,^* concluded 
the Ut^e maid, when between heraelf and 
br^er ska hod told me, aU this, "/think 
that’^pook) papa never will c^e back, but he 
aws^ among those Bedouin Turks, 

. mb ^ wo in^nant% and that they have 
«aten«n ua^-^ S. 6 . •/ 


The little blind fairy made this statiSnent 
with an air of such positive yet mild convic* 
tion, crossing her mites of hands in her lap 
as she did so, thah for the moment 1 would 
have no more attempted to question the 
prevalence of cannibalism in Constantinople 
than to deny the existence of the setting 
sun. 

While these odd little people were thusentei^ 
taining me, Heaven knows where my thoughts 
were wandering. This strange life they led. ' 
The mother away at work ; the dininken 
wheelwright father a fugitive (he must have 
been an awful rufiinn) ; and, strangest of all 
strange phases, that these two little ones 
should be left to keep a public-house I 1 
thought of all these things, and then my 
thoughts came back to, and centred them- 
selves in the weird little figure of the blind 
girl beside me. It was but a poor little 
blind girl in a blue petticoat and sabots ; 
yet so exquisitely regular were tho features. 
60 golden the hair, so firm and smooth, ana 
white — ^not marble, not wax, not^ ivory, yet 
partaking of all three the complexion, so 
symmetrical every line, and so gloriously 
harmonious the whole combination of lines, 
that the little maid might have been taken 
then and there as she sat, popped in a frame, 
with ^'Balfaelle pinxit,” in the comer, and 
purchased on the ifail for five thousand 
guineas. 

J could not help noticing from time to time, 
during our conversation, tmit the little man in 
the pea-coat turned aside to whisper somewhat 
mysteriously to his sister, and then looked at 
me more mysteriously still. He appeared 
to have something ca his mind, and mer a 
nod of apparent acquiescence on the part of ^ 
the little blind girl, it soon came out what the i 
something was. 

" My sister and I,” said this small person, 

" hcq^e that you will not be offended with us, 
but would you have any objection to show 
us your tongue ? ” 

This was, emphatically, a startler. Coa«d 
the littlecman oe a physician as well as a 
publican ? 1 did as he asked me ; though I am 
afraid 1 looked very foolish, fWod shut my 
eyes as I thrust forth the member he 
desired to inspect. He appeared highly 
gratified with the sight of my tongue, commu- 
nicating the results of his observation thereof 
to his sister, who clapped her hands, and 
seemed much pleased. Then he condescended 
te explain. 

" You see,** said he, " that you told vm you 
came from a distant country; that is well 
^een, for though you speak French like 
a little sheep, you do not speak it with the 
same tongue that we do.” 

My experience of the court-martial acene 
in Black-eyed Susan, had taught me, that it 
was possible to play the fiddle like an 
angel, but this was the first time I had 
I €wer hekrd of a grown man talking like a 
'little sheep. 1 took it as a compliment 


.-liowwer (whetTner I was right or wrong in 
ao is queBtionable), and waited to hear 

more, 

“ And my sister says tb§t the reason why 
aU strangers from far countries cannot sp^k 
as we do, is, because they have a dark line 
light down their tongues. Now you must 
hare a line down your tongue, though 1 am 
not tall enough to see it ! ” 

Ihe aceed of this valiant little fellow in 
Tospcct TO lines and tongues had evidently 
been built, long since, upon a rock of ages of 
loving faith in what his sister had told him. 
Besiifis, how do / know ? I never saw my 
tongue except in a looking-glass, and that may 
have been false. My tongue may have hve 
hundred lines crossing it at every imagina- 
ble aftgle, for aught 1 know. 

So, we three, oddly assorted trio went 
chattering on, ‘till the shadows warned me 
that twilight was fast approaching, and that 
I had two miles to walk to the town where 
I had appointed to sleep. Eemembering 
then, that the little man had ^^done my 
afTair for *me,” in an early stage of our 
interview in the way of bread and cheese 
and wine, and not choosing to be really the 
poor traveller^ seemed, 1 drew out a five- 
franc piece, and proifered payment. 

Both the children refused the coin ; and 
the little maid said gravely, Mamma said 
that we v^ere always to take care of poor 
travellers. Wbat we have given you is 
pour Tamour de Bleu, — for God’s sake.” 

I tried to force some trifle on them as a 
gift, but they would have none of my coin. 
Seeing then that I looked somewhat disaj)- 
pointed, the littfo man, like a profound di- 
plomatist as he was, smoothed away the diffi- 
culty in a moment. 

^If you like to go as far as you can 
ree to the right, towards the town ” he 
said, “you will find a blind old wnxnan, 
playing upon a flageolet, and sitting at a 
cakesl^ by the way side. And if yon like 
to buy us some gingerbread for three sous 
she will give you— oh ! like that ! ” For the 
last time iu this history be extended his 
arms in sign of measurement., 

I went as ffir as 1 could see, which was not 
far, and found the blind old woman playing 
on flageolet, and not seeing at all. 

Of her, did I purchase gingerbi^ad, with 
brave white almonds in it : following my 
own notions of measurement, I may hint, in 
reject to the number of soua-worth. 

Bringing it back to the children, 1 took 
them up, and kissed them and bade 
them good-bye. Then I left them te 
the gingerbread and the desolate cabaret, 
until mamma should return from the field% 
and that famous domestic institution, the 
“soupe,” of which frequent mention had 
already been made during our intercourse, 
should be ready. 

X have never seen them since ; I iffiall nev^ 
see them again ; but,^if it ever he my lot So 


he no longei* solitary, I pray thht J 
have a boy and girl, as wise, and good, aiad 
innocent as I am tfure ^ose HtUe ehild^' , 
were. . ^ * 

; 

I THE SIXTH POOB TEAVEi;j-EB, 

Was the little widow. She had been sitting 
by beiself in the darkest comer of the room ’ 
all this time ; her pale face often turned anx- 
iously toward the door, and her hollow eyes 
watching restlessly, as if she expected some 
one to appear. She was very quiei^ very 
grateful lor any little kindness, very meek 
in the midst of her wildness. There was a 
strained expressdon in her eyes, and a 
certain excited air about her altogether 
that was very near insanity ; it seemed 
as if she had once been termed by some 
sudden shock, to the verge of madness. 

When her turn came to speak, she began 
in a low voice — ^her eyes still glancing to 
the door — and spoke as if to herself rather 
than to* the rest of us ; Speaking, low but 
rapidly — somewhat like a somnambale re- 
peating a lesson : 

They advised me not to marry himt (she 
began). They told me he was wild — ^unprin- 
cipled — ^bad; but I did not care for what 
the^ said. I loved him and I disbelieved 

them. I never thought about his good- 
ness — I only knew that he was beautiful 
and gifted beyond all that I had ever met 
with in our narrow society. I loved him, 
with no passing school-girl fancy, but with my 
whole heart— my whole soul. I had no 
life, no joy, no hope without him, and heaven 
wotdd have been no heaven to me if he 
had not been there. I say all this, edmply 
to show what a madness of devotion mine 
was. 

My dear mother was very kind to me 
throughout. She had loved my father, 

1 believe, almost to the same extent; so that 
she could sympathise with me even while 
discouraging. She told me that 1 was wremg 
and foolish, and that I should repent: but ! 
kissed away the painful lines between her 
eyes, and made her smile when 1 tried to 
prove to her that love was better than 
pinidence. So we married : not so much 
without the consent as against the wish of my 
family ; and even that wish withheld in soi> 
row and in love, 1 remember nil this now, 
and see the true proportions of everything ; 

then, 1 was blinded by my passions, apd 

understood nothing. * 

We went awy to our pretty, bright home 
in one of the neighbourhood of London, 
near a park. We lived there for many months . 
— 1 in a state of intoxication rather than of * 
earthly happiness, and he* was happy, to^ 
then, fof 1 am sure he was innocent, aod I 
know he loved me.* Oh, dreams— dreams t ^ 

I did not kndr my jiusband’s profieyslpii. 
He was always busy and oftW absexlf ; but Bs 
never toldmliiyrh^t he did. . There beep 
I . ^ ' 


* 



m ^itlements either, when I manned, jtoo a little* . I do not mem that wea 
He said he had a conscientious scruple masculine, or hard, or coarse: she was 
against them ; that they were insulting to a a true woman in grace and gentleness; 
manh honour and degrading to any husband, but she was braver than ^women in general 
This was one of the reasons why, at home, She had more selT^reliauce, was more resolute 
they did hot wish me to marry him. But I and steadfast, and infinitely leas impulsive, 
was only glad to be able to show him and was more active and powerful in body, 
how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes My husband was very kind to her. He 
had refusing, on , my own account, to paid her great attention ; and sometimes I 
aeo^ the legal protection of settlements. It half perceived that he liked her almost 
was such a pride to me to sacrifice all to him. better than he liked me — he used tS look at 
Thus I knew nothing of his real life — ^his her so often : but with such a strange ex- 
‘pursuits or his fortunes. I never asked him pression in his eyes ! I never coulc quite 
any questions, as much from indifference to make it out, wliether it was lovr r*? hate, 
everything but his love as from a wifely dertainly, after she came his manuer changed 
^blindness of trust. When he came home at towards me. 1 was not jealous. 1 did not 
nighty 'immetimes very gay, singing opera suspect this change from any small feeling of 
songs, slid calling me his little Medora, wounded self-love, or from any envy of my 
as he used when in a good humour, I sister ; but I saw it — 1 felt it in my heart — 

, ww gay too, and grateful. And when he yet without connecting it witli Ellen in any 
oame home moody and initable — which he way. 1 knew that he no longer loved me as 
used to do, often, after we had been married he used to do, but I did not think he loved 
about three months, once even threatening to her ; at least, not with the same kind of love, 
strike me, with that fearful glare in his eyes I I used to be 8ar]>rised at Ellen's conduct to 
remember so well, and used to see so often him. She was more than cold ; she was 
afterwards — then I was patient and silent, passionately rude and unkind ; not so much 
and never attempted even to take his hand -when I was there as when I was away. For 
kiss his forehead when he bade me be still luaed to hear her voice speaking in those deep 
and not interrupt him. He was my law, and indignant tones that are worse to bear than 
his approbation the simshine of my Ilfs'; so the harshest scream of passion; and sometimes 
that my very obedience was selfishness ; for I used to liear hard words — he speaking 
my only joy was to see him happy, and my at the first soft and pleadingly, often to 
only duty to obey him. end in a terrible burst of anger and 

My sister came to visit us. My husband imprecation. 1 couUl not understand why 
had seen very little of her before our mar- they quarrelled. There was a mystery 
riage ; for she bad often been from home between them that I did not know of; and I did 
vwhen be was with us, down at Hurst Farm not like to ask them, for 1 was afraid of them 
—that was the name of my dear mother's * both — as much afraid of El^cu as of my hus- 
place — and 1 hatl always fancied they had band — and 1 felt like a reed between 
not liked even the little they had seen of them — as if I should have been crushed ^ 
each other. Ellen was never loud or impor- beneath any storm 1 might chance to wake 
tunate in her opposition. I knew that she up. So, I was silent — suffering alone, and 
did not like the marriage, but she did not in- beaming a cheerful face so far as I could, 
terferc, 1 remember quite well tbe only Ellen wanted me to return home with her. 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject Soon after she came, and soon after 1 heard 
how she flung herself at my knees, with a the first dispute between them, she urged me 
passion very rare in her, beseeching me to to go back to IIursL l^arm ; at once, and for 
pause and reflect, as if I had sold myself to a long tinfe. Weak as I am by nature, it has 
my ruin when I promised to be Harry's wife, always been a marvel to me since, how strong 
How she prayed ! Poor Ellen t I can I was where my love for my* husband was 
see her now, with her heavy, uncurled hair concerned. It seemed impossible for me^to 
falling on her neck as she knelt half un- yield to any pressure against him, I believe 
dresse<l, her large eyes full of agony and now that a very angel could not have turned 
supplication, like a martyred saint praying, me from him ! 

Poor Ellen ! I thought her prejudiced then ; At last she said to me in a low voice : 
and this unspoken Injustice has lain like a "l^ry, this is madness ! — ^it is almost sinful! 
/bet^vy crime ^n my heart ever since ; for I Can you not see— can you not hear 1 ” And 
know that I judged her wrongfully, and that then she stoi)(>ecl and would say no more, 

J wa|( ungrateful, for her love.° <. though I urged her to tell me what she 

9be came to see us. This was about meant. For tins terrible mystery began to 
year and a half after’ I married. She was weigh on me painfully, and, for all that I 
more Imutiful than ever, but somewhat trembled so mucii to fathom it, I had begun 
sterner, as weU as sadder. She -ms tall, to feel that any truth would be better than 
stremg in person, and dignified in man- such a life of dread. I seemed to be living 
ner. ^ Theve was a cert^ xnanly cha- among 8had>jws ; my very husband and sister 
m‘(],her* beauty, as well as in her not real, for their real lives were hidden 
made on^ ngspect fear her fir6m me. But I was too timid to insist on 





heart I**, 1^0im j^ded 
me at once; jfor I hiob# that you 
some tenible eecret cou^^eafed irpm me ; > 

I would rather hhow anythiu^-^wliate^^i^' 
may be— than live on, longer^ in thie kMi m '■ 
Biiepense and anguish ! It » too nmch &r 
me to bear, Ellen.” ^ 

She took my hands. "Save you strength!^ 
she said, earnestly. “ Could youreally bear the 
truth i ” Then seemg my distress^ I6r I 
fallen into a kind of hyetericid nt— 1, was 
very delicate then — she shook her head ih' 
despair, and, letting my hands fall heaidly. 
on my lap, said in an under tone, ^ Kd, no t 
she is too weak — too childish ! ** Then 
she went upstairs abruptly; and I heard 
her walking about her own room for ne^jt; 
an hour alter, in long steady steps. ^ 

1 have often thought thiat, h^ dha told 
me then, and taken me to her ’heari' 
— her strong, brave, noble heart^l could have 
derived courage from it, and could have 
borne the dreadful tinith 1 was £)rc6d to 
know afterwards. But the strong are so 
impatient with us I They leave us too soon 
— their own strength revolts at our weak* 
ness ; so we are often left, broken in thm 
weakness, for want of a little patience and 
sympathy. 

Harry came in, a short time after EUeix 
had*left me. ** What has she been saying V* 
he cried, {)assionately. His eyes wei^ wild 
and bloodshot; bis beautiM black hair 
dung all in disorder about his face. 

" Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. ‘^She only 
asked what was your profession, and how 
much we had a year. That was alL^* 

** Why did she ask this ? What business 
was it of hers ? ” cried HaiTy, iieroelj^ 
Teftl me ; ” and he shook me roughly ; 

“ what did you answer her, little fool ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing ; ” and I began io cry : it was 
because he frightened me. ** 1 said, whaCff 
true, that I knew nothing of your 
indeed what concern is it of mine ? 1 Oottld 
say nothing more, Hariy.” 

** Better that than too much,” he muttered,; 
andthenbedungme harshly back on the 80&, 
saying, ** Tears and folly and weakness! 
The same round— always the same ! Why 
did I marry a mere pretty doll — a plaything 
— ^no wife ! ” 

And then he seemed to think he had said 
too mush : for he came to me and kissed sie^ 
and said that he loved me. But, ior 
the first time in our married life his kisses 
did not soothe me^ nor did 1 believe his 
assurancea • 

All that night 1 heaxd Ellen walk steadily ’ 
and unresting through her room. She never 
slackened her pace, she never stopped, she'e 
never hurried ; out, the same slow measarsd . 
tread wSnt on ; the firmfi)ot,yet light, 
as if to music, hfr Very step the same mixtu^ 
of manliness andwomaBjioo^ eaher ehatimler 
After this burst of passion B]axi|timds|p* ! 


end so things went on in 

l^heirmdmy. 

I In one respect only, changing still more 
painfiilly, still more markedly; in my hus- 
band’ll conduct to me. Hee^as like another 
creature altogether to me now, he was so 
altei^.. He seldom spoke to me at all, and 
he never spoke kindly. All that 1 did annoyed 
him, all that I said irritatedrhim ; and once 
(the Uttle widow covered her face with her 
bands and shuddered) he spumed me with 
his foot and cursed me, one night in our own 
room, when I knelt weeping before him, sup- 
plicaiiiig him for pity’s sake to tell me how I 
had ofifended him. But I said to myself that 
iie was tired, annoyed, and that it was irri- 
tating to see a loving woman’s tears ; and so 
1 excused him, as oftentimes before, and went 
on loving him all the same— God forgive me 
for my idolatry ! 

Things had been very bad of late between 
Ellen and my husband. But the character 
of their discord was changed. Instead of 
reproaching, they watched each other inces- 
santly. They put me in mind of fencers — ^my 
husband on the defensive. 

‘^Mary,” said my sister to me suddenly, 
coming to t^e sofa where I was sitting 
embroidering my poor baby's cap. *What 
’dc»ea your Harry do in life ? What is ^his 
profession I ” 

She fixed her eyes on me earnestly. 

“1 do not know, darling,” I answered, 
vaguely. “He has no profession that I 
know of.” 

“ But what fortune has he, then ? Did he 
not tell you what his income w;is, and how 
obtained, when jae nianded ? To us, he 
said only that he had so much a yejir — a 
thousand a year ; and he would say no 
more. But, has he not been more explicit 
with you 1 ” 

** No,” I answered, considering ; for, iigieed, 
I had never thought of this. I had trusted 
80 blindly to him m everything that it would 
have seemed to me, a profound insult to have 
even asked of his affairs. “No, he nevertold me 
anything about his fortune, Ellen. ^He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always 
generous. seems to have plenty ; when- 
ever it is asked for, he has it by him, and gives 
me^ven more than I require.” 

Still her eyes kept looking at me in that 
otrange manner. “And this is all you 
know ? ” 

“Yes — all. What more should 1 wish to 
know ? Is he not the hnsban^^ and has he 
not absolute right over everything ! I have 
no business to iutexfere.” The words sound 
harsher now than they did then, for 1 spokft 
lovingly. 

Ellen touched the little cap I held. “Does 
not this make you anxious ? ” she said, | 
“ Can you not fear as a mother, even while 
you love as a wife 1 ” 

“ Bear, darling! Why? What diould I 
feai', or whom ? What is therci Ellen, Vn vogr 


f 



miboiiiiidUMl $ M if ke] come, and dn. 1 kcienod. but aUv^ «till 
: irykeA to make up to me fcur eome wrong, again; once only; I thougnt I eai*d a lour 
I lieed not aay bow soon 1 forgave bim, nor moan, and once a muttering yoi« 2 e-^wbiGh I 
Imw^ 1 loved him again. AH mj love know nowtohai^ been my husband'a; apeak- 
in one full boimdleBe tide ; and ing passionately fq himseUl 
current of my being aet towards him And then hia voice swept stonnfully 
as before. If be Sad aake<l me for throngh the bouse, crying wildly, ** Maiy, 
my life then, as his mere fancy, to destroy, I Mary ! Quick here ! Your sister t Ellen ! *’ 
would have mven it him. I would have Iain 1 ran up-stairs. It seems to me now, that 
; Vdciiwn and aied, if he had wished to see I almost dew. I found Ellen lying on the 
the dowers grow over my grave. door of her own room, just inside l3^e door ; 

My husband and Ellen grew more estranged her feet towards the door of my husband^s 
as his affection seemed to return to me. His study, which was immediately opposite her 
manner to her was defying ; hers to him room. She was fainting ; at least 1 thought 
contemptuous. X heard her call him villain so then. We raised her up between us ; niy 
once, In the garden below the windows ; at husband trembling more than 1 ; and I un- 
whlcb 'he laughed— his wicked laugh, and fastened her gown, and threw water on her 
said ^:tell her, and see if die will believe face, and pushed back her hair ; but she did 
you l*^ oot revive. I told Harry to go for a doctor. 

1 was sitting in the window, working. It A horrid thought was stealing over me ; 
was a cold damp day in the late autumn, but he lingered, as I fancied, unaccountably 
when those chill fogs of November are just and cruelly, though I twice asked him to go. 
b^linning; those fogs with the frost in them, Then, I thought that perhaps he was too 
that steal into one’s very heart. It was a day much overcome ; so I went to him, and 
when a visible blight is in the air, when kissed him, and said, She will soon be better, 
death, is abroad everywhere, and suffering and Harry,** cheerfully, to cheer him. But I felt 
erimesi I was done in the drawing-room, in my heart that she was no more. 

Ellen was upstairs, and my husband, as At last, after many urgent entreaties, and 
7 believed, in the City. But I have re- after the servants had come up, clustering iti 
men&bered since, that 1 heard the halWoor a Mghteued way round the bed — but he sent 
softly opened, and a footstep steal quietly by them away again immediately — he put on his 
the drawing room up the Stairs. The evening hat, and went out, soon returning with a 
was just beginning to close in— dull, gray, strange man ; not our own doctor. This man 
and ghostlike ; the dying daylight mfsltiug was rude and coarse, and ordered me aside, 
into the long shadows that stalked like as I stood bathing my sister’s face, and 
wandering ghosts about the fresh-made grave pulled her arm and hand roughly» to see 
of nature. I sat working still, at somo of how dead they tell, and stooped down close 
those small garments about which 1 dreamed to her lips — I tliouglit he touched them even 
aueh fond chreams, and wove such lar^e — all in a violenc^and insolent way, that 
hopM of happiness; and as I sat, whUe shocked me aud bewildered me. My husband 
the evening fell heavy about me, a mysterious stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
ehadow of evil passed over me, a dread preseu- interfering. 

timent, a consciousness of ill, that made me It*^ was too true, what the strange man 
tremble, as if in ague — angry at myself though had said so coarsely. She was dead. Yes; 
^or my folly. But, it was reality. It was no the creature that an hour ago had been bo 
hysterical sinking of the spirits that I felt ; full of life, so beautiful, so resolute, and 
no mere nervousness or cowardice ; it was young, was now a stiffening corpse, inaii- 
something I had never known before; a imate ohd dead, without lii'e and without 
knowledge, a presence, a power, a warning hope. Oh ! that word had set my brain 
word, a spirit’s cry, that had swept by me as on fire I Dead ! here, jn my house, under 
the fearful evil marched on to its conclusion, my roof— dead so nwsteriously, so strangely 
I heard a feint scream up stairs. It —why? How? It was a fearful dt cam, 
Was so faint I could scarcely distinguish it it was no truth that lay there. I was in 
from a sudden rush of wind thrc^gh an a nightmare ; I was not sane ; and thinking 
. opening door, or the chirp of a mouse bdiind how ghastly it all was, I feinted softly 
t|ie wainscot Presently,! heard the same on the bed, no one knowing, till some 
sound again ; and then a dull muffled noise time after, that I had feUen, and was not 
Wirerhead, as of some one walking heavily, or praying. When 1 recovered I was in my 
dragging a heavy weight adUss the floor. 1 4 >wn room, alone. Crawling feebly to my 
sat petriiied by fear. A nam^ess agony sister’s door, I found that she had been 
was upon me that deprived me of all power washed and dressed, and was now laid out 
of . oietici^ I thought ; of Harty and I on her bed. It stru^ me that all had be^p 
jOf, Ellen, in an inextricamo cypher done in strance haste ; telling ms me 

of nus^ iind a^ny ; but I could not nave servants had done it while I udnted. I knew 
defined a Jild in my own! ofind f 1 could afterwards that he had told them it was I, 

? t mgalaihed what it waa 1 feared, and thi^ I would have no help, llie mystery 

it waf^ sorrow was toldTit all was soon to be unravelled 



: Qnetliuig I defiiidjed wMt by ^.nFftat k ftff . 

^ W akt^r tSkiD^gbt. It wiia in vain iheA toy The figure i^).i]ed. came near^. 49b.t 
i naband oppc^i^ that he coaxed do not aay it iraa Uifixf } I aaw it advebojai; 
iie by his otajme^jor tried to terrify me with it came glidingly ; 1 r^embered aflberwa^' 

I angry thr€^^. Something gof my skterk that it did not wi^--*bat it eimie forwatvt-*^^ 
^ nature seemed to have passed into me ; and to the light, and stood not ten paces fii^. .; 
' onleas he bad positively prevented me by me. It koked at me stiU, in the aame sad; , 
: fierce, no other means would have had any gentle wa^, and somehow-*--! do not kno^V' 
effect. He gave way to me at last— ang^y whether with the hand or by^t^e ttuvdag of 

and the night came on and found me sitting the head — it idiowed me the tiiroatg* whm 

by the be<]^ide watching my dear sister. were the distinct marks of two powarfid 
‘How beautiful she looked! Her face, hands. And then it pointed to im heart | 
still with the gentle mark of sorrow on and losing, I saw the broad stain of blood 
it that it had in Tifb, looked so grand ! She above it. ^d then 1 heard her voiee— I 
was so great, so pure; she was like a god- swear 1 was not mad — 1 heard Isay to yosi 

. dess sleeping ; she was not like a mere woman distinctljr — ^whisper softly, ^‘Maiy ! and then, 
i of this earth. She did not seem to be dead ; it said, still more audibly, "Murdered ! ’* 

I there yas life about her yet, for there was And then the figure vanished, and sud- 
r stUl the look of power and of human sympa- deuly the whole room was vacant. That one 
f thy that she used to have when alive. The dread word had sounded as if forced odt by 
soul was there sttU, and love, aud knowledge, the pressure of some strong agony, — ^likeamsn 
By degrees a strange feeling of her revealing his life’s secret wnen dying. And , 
living presence in the room came over when it had been spoken, or rather wailed 
me. Alone in the still midnight, with no forth, there was a sudden sweep and cldUy 
sound, no pemon near me, it seemed as if 1 rush throimh the air ; and the life, the soul, the 
had leisure and power to pass into the world presence, fled. 1 was alone again with Death, 
beyond the grave. 1 felt my sister near me ; The mission had been fulfilled ; the wamiag 
1 felt the pasai;^ of her life about me, as had b^n given; and then my sister passed ' 
when one slee^, but still is conscious that away, — ^for her work with earth was done, 
another life is weaving in with ours. It Brave and calm as the strongest man that 
seemed as if her breath fell warm on my ever fought on a battle-field, I stood up beside 
face ; as if her shadowy arms held me in my sister’s body, I unfastened her last dress, 
their clasp ; as if her eyes were looking and threw it back from her chest and shoal- 
through the darkness at me; as if I held ders; 1 raised her head and iiook off the 
her bands in mine, and her long hair floated bandage from round her free ; an#^ then I 
round my forehead. And then, to shake off saw deep black bruises on her ^roat, the 
these fancies, and convince myself that she marks oi hands that had grappledn^r from 
^ was really dead, I looked again aud again at behind, and that had strangled flK And 
^er lying there : h marble corpse, ice-cold then I looked further, and 1 Baw% amall 
I'With the lips set and rigid, and the death wound below the left breast, about which hung 
^band beneath her chin. There she was, two or three clots of blood, that had oozed U|v 
stiff in her white shroud, the snowy linen despite all care aud knowledge in her manner 
pressing so lightly on her ; no life within, no of murder. 1 knew then she had first been suf- 
waimth about her, and all my fancies focated, to pre vent her screams, and then stab- 
were vain dreams. Then 1 buried my face bed where the wound would bleed inwardly,' 
in my hands, aud wept as if my heart was and show no sign to the mere bystander, 
breaking. And when I turned* away my I covered her up carefully again. I lai^ , 
eyes from her, the presence came argund me the pillow smooth and straight, and laid the . 
iigain. So long as 1 watched her, it was not heavy head gently down. 1 drew the shroud 
there ; 1 saw ^he corpse only.; but when 1' close above the dreadful mark of murder* 
shut this out from me, then it seemed as if a And then — still as calm and resolute as I 
bar^ei^ had been removed, and that my sister had been ever since the revelation had come 
floated near me again. to me — I left the room, and passed into my 

1 had been praying, sitting thus* in these husband’s study. It was on me to discover aU 
alternate feelings of her spiritual presence the trutfi. 

; and her bodily death, when, raising my bead His writing-table was locked. ’Where my 
and looking towards the farther corner of thg strength came from, 1 know not ; but^ with a 
room, I saw, standing at some little distance, chisel that was lying on the table, I prized 
my sister EUen. I saw her distinctly, as dis- the drawer and Ji)roke the lock. I opened it 
tincUy as vou may see that red fixe blazes There was a long and slender dagger lying 
Sadly and lovingly her dark eyes looked at there, red with blood ; a handful of woman’s 
me, sadly her gentle lips smiled, and by look hair rudely severed from t;he head, lay neai J 
land gesture too she showed me that she it. It was my risteris hair! — that wavy. 

F. wished to speak to me. Strange, 1 was not silken fincurled aubam hair thi^t I , 
frightened. It was so natural to see. her lUways loved "admired so much! 
there, mat for the moment 1 forgot that sfiie near to these aasin, w^e Stamps, imd . 
Was dead. * land moulds, and plates, mi handwriwgs 

• • * A s • . ® ^ ' 
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; ; W«a^^ 

^ V^4«r hi^ of leaden eoin, and piles of fneom- 
^ ; ; jalete ; and all tlie evidoiees of a 

a foiiger's ttade^— the Bastion 
' nf idudhlkad eansed those bitter quarreUings 
between poor Ellen and mj husband-^the 
kSMwledge of which had caused her death* 

, ^th these things 1 saw also a letter ad- 
' dmssed to Ellen in my husband's handwriting* 

' \ Xt was an unfinished letter, as if it had dis- 
Pleased him, and he had made another copy. 

, It began with these words— no fear that I 
should forget them ; they are burnt into my 
brain—" I never really loved her, Ellen ; she 
pleased ine, only as a doll would please a 
child ; and I married her from pity, not from 
love. You, Ellen, you alone could fill my 
heart ; you alone are my fit helpmate. Fly 
with me Ellen—.” Here, the letter was 
left unfinished; but it gave me enough to 
ezidain all the meaning of the first weeks of 
my sister’s stay here, and why she had called 
him ;^lain, and why he had told her tliat she 
might tell me, and that 1 would not believe. 

I saw it all now. I turned my lie^d, to see 
my husband standing a few paces behind me. 
Oood Heaven 1 I Imve often thought, was 
that man the same man I had loved so Jong 
and frndiy 1 

The strength of horror, not of courage, 
upheld me. I knew he meant to kill me, hut 
tliat did not alarm me ; 1 only dreaded lest 
hta hand should touch me. It was not death, 
it was he I et unk from. 1 believe if he had 
touched ^ t' 3n, 1 should have fallen dead 
i^t his fe^ 1 stretched out my arms in 
horror, t^^irust him back, uttering a 
piercing jnsnek ; and while he made an 
effort to sKze me, overreaching himself in the 
madness of his fury, I rushed by him, shriek- 
ing still, and so fled away into the darkiiess, 
where I lived, oh ! for many many mouths ! 

When I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby had died, and that my husband had gone 
none knew where. But the fear of his return 
, haunted me. 1 could get no rest day or night 
\ for dread of him ; and 1 felt going mad with 
the one hard thought for ever pitilessly 
j^rsuing me — ^that I should fall again into 
his hands. I put on widow’s weeds — for 
indeed am I too truly widowed ! — and then 
' I began wandering about; wandering in 
, poverty and privation, expecting every mo- 
, ment to meet him to free ; wandering 
S'hHsat, so that I may escape the more^^asily 
' srhen the moment does come. 

; THE SEVl^TH POOR T^VELLEE. 

Wi^ were all yet looking at the Widow, 
after her frightened voice had died away, 

1 Wheo the Book-P^dlar, appSi^ently afraid of 
b^ng forgdtten, asked what did we think of 
: l^'^ying Iiegend to wind-up with I We 
:> idl Sfrd (eitompt tne Lawyer^/fwno wanted a 
If Ihe *iatfrderer lo send to the 


Police Hue and Cry, and who was with greaCj 
difficulty nudged to ellence by the unitedl 
efforts of the company) that we thought we ^ 
should like it. So, the Book-Pedlar started 
offi at score, thuw: 

I Girt round with ragged mountaiiie 

The fair Lake ConBtonce Bee: 

In her blue heart reflected. 

Shine bock the Btarry ildei; 

And watching each white cloudlet 
Float Bilently and Blow, * 

You think a piece of Heaven 
Lies on our earth below ! 

Midnight Ib there : and silence 
Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror. 

Upon a sleeping town : ^ 

For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 

Has stood above Lake Consirancp, 

A thousand years and more. 

Her battlements and towers^ 

Upon their rocky steep. 

Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep : 

Mountain, and lake, and valley, 

A sacred legend know, i, 

Of how the town was saved, one night, 

Tiirce hundred years ago. 

Far from her home and kindred, 

A Tyrol maid had fled, 

'To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread ; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
Tlie memory of tb(» Paqt 

She served kind, gentle masters, 

Nur asked for rest or change; 

Her friends seemed no more new ones, 

Their speech seemed no more simngo ; 

. And when she led her catde 
' To pasture every day, 

She ceased to look and wonder 
On which side Bregenz lay. 

She mke no more of Bregenz, 
longing and with tears; 

Her Tyrol home seemed Aided 
In a deep mist of yc;rs, 

She heeded not the rumours 
Of Austrian war and strife ; 

Each^day she rose contented. 

To the calm toils of Ufe. 

Yet, when her master's children 
Would clustering round her stand, 

'' She sang them the old ballads 
Of her own native land; 

And when at mom and evening 
She knelt before God’s tliroue. 

The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 

And so she dwelt : the valley 
If ore peaceful year by year $ 

Yet suddenly strange portents. 

Of some g^t de^ teemed neor. 
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tPli« golden com wm bending 
Upon its fragile stalk, 

While frrmers, heedless of their fields, 
Paced op and down in t^. 

The men seemed stem and altered. 
With looks cast on the ground ; 
With anxious faces, one by one, 

The women gathered round ; 

All talk of fiax, or spinning, 

Cfr work, was put away ; 

The^ery children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 

One day, out in the meadow 
With strangers from the town, 

Some secret plan discussing. 

The men walked up and down. 

Yet, now and then seemed watching, 

* A strange uncertain gleam, 

That looked like lances ’mid the trees. 
That atood. below the stream. 

At eve they all assembled, 

All care and doubt were fled ; 

With jovial laugh they feasted, 

The board was nobly spread. 

The elddr of the village 
Hose up, Ins glass in hand. 

And died, We drink the dow’nfall 
^ Of an aeflursed land ! 

“ The night is growing darker. 

Ere one more day is flown, 

^ Bregenz, our focmeifs'stronglioM, 

“ Bregenz shall be our own ! ” 

The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 

But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 

Before her, stood fair Bregenz; 

Once more hdf towers arose ; 

What were the friends beside her? 

Only her country’s foes ! 

The faces of her kinsfolk, 

The days of cliildhood flown. 

The echoes of her mountains, 

Reclaimed her as their own I 

Nothing she heard around her, 

(Though shouts rang forth again, )3 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys. 

The posture, and the plain ; 

Before her eyes one vision. 

And in hen heart one cry, ’ 

That said, “ Go forth, save Bregenz, 

• And then, if need be, die 1” 

With trembling haste and breathless, t 
With noiseless step, she sped ; 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed, 

She loosed the strong white charger, 
That fed from out her hand ; 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land! 

Out— H>ot into the darkness— 

Faster, and still more fast ; 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 

The chestnut wood is piist ; 

Sbe looks up ; clouds are heavy : 

Why is hw steed so slow ? 

Scarcely the wind beside them, 

Gan pass them as tjtey go. 


rfino4esi*<0 faster I » : 

Eleven the dburek^lls ehhne ; 

O God,” she oies, ^bedp Biegeiii^ * 
And bring me there in time ! ^ 

But louder than bells' ringing. 

Or lowing of the kine, 

Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 

She strives to pierce the blacknea^, 

And looser throws the rein; 

Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above ha mane. 

How gallantly, how nobly, 

He struggles through the foamr 
And see — ^in the far distance, 

Shine out the lights of home I 

Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop chock ? 

The steed draws back in terror, 

She leans above his neck. 

To watch the flowing darkness. 

The bank is high and steep, 

One pause — he staggers forwaid, 

Apd plunges in the deep. * 

Up the steep bank he bears her, 

And now, they rush again 
Towai’ds the heights of Bregonz, 

That Tower above the plain. 

They reach the gate of Bregenz, 

Just as tlie midnight rings, 

And out coire serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 

Bregenz is saved t Ere dayligb' t 
Her battlements are manned*, ' 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land, 

And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid, 

Bregenz does well to honour 
^ The noble Tyrol maid. 

Throe hundred years are vanished, ■ 

And yet upon the hill ' ’ 

An old stone gateway rises. 

To do her honour still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, itreet, and tower, 

The warder paces all night long, 

And calls each passing hour ; 

** Nine," “ ten,” ** eleven," he cries alond. 
And then (O crown of Fame 1) 

Whin midnight pauses in the idties, ‘ 

He calls ilie maiden's name t 


THK ROAD. 

* Tnif stories being all finished, and idle Was- 
sail too, we broke up as the Cathedral-bel] 
struck Twelve. 1 did not take leave of my 
Travellers that night; £Qir,ithad come intomy. 
head to r&ppear in^ oonjunetion withaoii^ 
hot cofifee, at seven^ the mornings ‘-i 

t As I passed uXong the High Street, I ; 

Waits at a distanee, and struck > 

l^em. They mm 





of ;||iiO <^, at the corner of o vender- announcing his intentions ; tvo aftti 
of red-brioV tenements, ofl’ by the catheclral and old castle jfer 
elarionet obligingly Snfonaed me stone j and the book-pedlar accompanies "" 
mlisaklt^ by the Minor-Ginom. They over the bridge. As for me, I was going 
, fea^^ibAi litoe porches over the . doom, like walk, by Cowlam Woods, as far upon 
:fi^i(pm&mg-hoards over old pulpits ; and I way to London as I fancied. ^ 

;|lil^ght I fiSiould like to see one of the Idlnor- When I came to the stile and footpath by 
fj^littons come out upon his top step, and favour which I was to diverge from the mam-roatl, 
iHs with a little Cliristmos discourse about the I bade farewell to my last remaining Poor 
;poor scholars of Bochester ; taking for his Traveller, and piu’sued my way alone. Aud^ 
; text the words of his Master, relative to the now, the mists began to rise in th^most beau- 
devouring of 'Widows* houses. tiful manner, and the sim to shine ; and as I 

The clarionet; was so communicative, and went on through the bracing air, seeing the 
my inclinations were (as they generally are), hoar-frost spnrkle everywhere, I felt as if all 
of so vagabond a tendency, that I accompa- Nature shared in the joy of the great 
jiicd the Waits across' an open green called Birthday. j 

> tksYineSiandas^ted — in the French sense — Going through the woods, the softness ol§ 
at the performance of two waltzes, two polkas, my tread upon the mossy ground aifd amon^ 
;aiid three Irish melodies, before I thought of the brown leaves, enhanced the ChristrnrSi 
my inn any more. However, I returned to sacrednesa by which I felt, surrounded. Asi 
, It then, and found a iiddle in the kitchen, and the '^^L.tened stems environed me, I thought" 
the wall-eyed young man, and two how the Founder of the Lime had never raised 
cdkambermaids, circling round the great deal his benignant band, save to bless and heal, 
table with the utmost animation. # exc^t m the case of one unconscious tree. 

I had a veiy bad night. It cannot have By Cobhain Hall, T came to the village, and 
been owii^ to the turkey, or the beef— and the churcliyiird where the dead had been 
the Wassail is out of the question— but, in quietly Imried,'* in the sure and certain hope ” 
every endeavour that I made to get to'sleep, I which (’hristnias time inspired. Wliat cliil- 
4^iledmost dismally. Now, Iwas at Badajos dren could I see at play, and not be loving 
with adddle; now, haunted by the widow’s of, recalling wln> had loved them ! No garden 
murdered sister. Now, i was riding on a that I passed, was out of unison with tlie day, 
little blind girl, to save my native towm from for 1 reinoinber<;d tiiat the tomb was in a 
sack ^d ruin. Now, I was expostulating garden, and that “ she, 8ni>poslng him to be 
;with<j» dead mother of the unconscious little the gardener,” had said, “Sir, if thou have 
sailor-l^y 5 now, dealing in diamonds in Sky borne him hence, tell ino wlmre thou hast laid 
Fair for life or death, hiding mmce-piea him, and I wdl I talcc him away.*' In tiirfe, tba 

undeM^-room carpets. For all this, I was distant river with tlie sh ps, came full 
' neverwBeep; and, in whatsoever unreasonable and with it pictures oil the poor 
direction my mind rambled, the elligy of mending their nets, w ho arose and follr^^ 
^'iJ^aster Eichard Watts perpetuidly ceiubar- him — of the tea<"hing of the peoplefromas^ 
iL pu.shed otT a little way from shore, ^ 

rciison of the multitude — of a majestii 
Master Eicliard Watts’s way, by getting .figure walking on the vrater, in theloneiinesi 
^ but of bed in the dark at six o’clock, and turn- of night. My very shadow on the grounc 
..bling, as my custom is, into all the cold water was eloquent of Christmas ; for, did not tin 
could be accumulated for the puipose. people lay their sick where the mere shadow: 

. The outer air was dull and cold enough m the of the men who had heard and seen bin) 

.. street, when I came down therej and the one mighlf fall as they passed dong ? 
jWHttdle in pur supper-room at Watts’s Charity Thus, Christinas begirt me, far and neai 
looked as pale in the burning, as if it had had until I had come to Blafckheath, and ha< 
a bad nigbt too. But, my Travellers had all walked down the long vista of gnarl^ ol 
« slept soundly, and th^ took to the hot coffee, trees in Greenwich Fark, and vrsb beiu 
und the piles of bread and butter which Ben steamivattled, through the mists now closiij 
' u ha^d arranged like deals in a timb§r-yard, as in once more, towards the lights of Londol 
; i.k^ly as I could desire. Brightly they shone, but not so brightly 1 

. .. ^Wliile it was yet scarcely daylight, we my own fire and the brighter faces around I 
came** out into the street together, anb when we came together to celebrate the da; 

V" tNfte shook hands. The widow took the And there 1 told of worUiy Master Bichat 
rz/lkilp sailor towards Chatham, wheredie wss Watts, and of my supper with the Si 
f 1^^!^ a steamboat for Sheemeas; the lawyer, Poor Travellers who were neither Eogu< 

V an extremely knowii^i; look, went his nor Proctors, and from that hour to this, 

^ ' without eommitthag himself by have never seen one of tikem again. j 

c 

mo os* Tnx cbbxstuas kumuer for 1854. 
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THE GUEST. 


I HAVE ^jSpt one secret in the course of my 
life. 1 am a bashful man. Nobody would 
suppose noboily ever does suppose it^ no- 
body ever did %ippose it. But, I am naturally, 
a bashful man. This is the secret which 1 
•have never breathed until now. 

I might greatly move the reader, by some 
account of the innumerable places I have not' 
been to, the innumerable people 1 have not 
called upon or received, the innumerable social 
evasions I have been guilty of, solely because 
I am by original constitution and character, 
bashful man. But, 1 will leave the reader 
imoved, and p^eed with the object be- 
ioxe me. * 

That object is, to give a plain account of my 
travels and discoveries in the Holly-Tree 
Inn ; in which place of good entertainment 
for man and beasl^ 1 was once snowed i\p. 

It happened in the memorable year when 
I parted for ever from Angela Leath whom 
1 was shortly to have married, on making 
the discovery that she preferreif my bosom 
friend. From our school days 1 Ipid freely 
admitted Edwin, in my own mind, to be far 
superior to mvsjlf, and, though Lwas grievously 
wounded at heart, I felt the preference to lie 
nat]p:al, and tried to forgive them both. It 
was under these circumstances that 1 re- 
solved to go to America— on my Way to the 
DeviL 

Communicating my discovery neither to 
Angela nor to Edwin, but resolving to wrii^ 
each of them an affecting letter conveying my 
blessing and forgiveness, which the steam- 
tender for shore should* carry to the poet 
when 1 myself should be bound for the New 
World, fer beyond recall I say, locking up 
my gpef in my own breast, and consoling 
mys^ as I could, with the prospect of being 
generous, 1 quietly left all 1 hdd dear, and 
started on the desolate journey 1 have men- 
tioned. 

The^ dead winter-t^ ^ dmii- 


ness when 1 left my chambers for ever, at 
five o'clock in the morning. I had shaved by 
candle-light, of course, and was miserably 
cold, and experienced that general all^pex^• 
vading sensation of getting up to be hanged, 
which I have usually found inseparable mnt 
untimely rising nnder snch circumstances. 

How well I remember the forlorn aspect of 
Fleet Street when I came out of the Temple ! 
The street-lamps flickering in the gns^ 
north-east wind, as if the veiy' gas were 
contorted with cold ; the white-topped hovamf 
the bleak, star-lighted sky; the market 
people and other early stragglers, trottinj^ 

I to circulate their almost frozen blood ; the 
[hospitable light and warmth of the few cofi^e- 
I shops and public-houses that were open fi>r 
such customers ; the hard, dry, frosty rime 
will! which the air was charged (the wind 
had already beaten it into every crevice), and 
which lashed my face like a steel whip. 

It wanted nine days to the end of the 
month, and end of the year. The Best* 
office packet for the United States was to 
depart from Liverpool, weather permitting 
on the first of the ensuing month, and I 
had the intervening time on my bandik I 
had taken this into consideration, and hiad 
resolved to make a visit to a certain mi 
(which 1 need not name), on the fhrtnsT 
borders of Yorkshire. It was endeared to 
me by my having first seen Angela at a fiunn- 
house in that place, and my melaucholy was 
gratified by the idea of taking a wintry leaW * 
of it before my expatriation. I oimht to 
explain, that to avoid bdng sought ontiMoirie 
my resolution should have rendered 
irrevocable by being carried into Ml effect, I 
had written to j^ela overmgblv in my usual 
manner, lamenting that urgent business-^ ^ 
which she should know aU particulars by* 
and-by— took me unexpectedly away tuim 
her for a week ot ten days. 

There was nol Northern Brilway^aMtat 
time, and in its plaos ihm weite 
coacM: T^bich L.oe«ari£mdiy find na^fseU^ 
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«9^6r peop}^ $ffd«ftaJig1» 
1^0(0171^ whiOt evexjrbi^ 4rfifl4«a lui 
patittDce then. I had mniad 
: |ha m the foeteet rf these, and mv 

lileet Street yfna, to get mtoaoab 
80 to make the best of 
to the Peacock at Ii^gto&, ‘where 1 
IUMO to join this coach. Bat, W'he& oae of our 
watchmen who carried mj portman- 
: 'ttMi into Fleet Street Ibr me,t6ld me about the 
‘;%og 0 blocks of ice that had iRsr some days 
r ^t be^ floating in the river, having closed 
; m in the night and made a walk from the 
l^mple Gardens over to the Surrey shore, I 
began, to ask myself the question, Whether the 
. t)OXMmt would not be likely to put a sadden 
:wad a Irosty end to my unliappmess ? I was 
Iteart^brdken, it is true, and yet I was not 
‘ » so flar gone as to wish to be frozen to 


,i ^aaiattki^ 'll# ' 
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When I got up to the Peacodk— where I 
i^dlbnnd everybody drinking hot purl, in self- 
f i|g^ervation — asked, if there were an inside 
'klgiitt to spare ? I then discovered that, inside 
Wr out, 1 was the only passenger. This gave 
''Une a still livelier idea of the great inclemency 
' m the weather, since that coa^ always loaded 
lliarticulaviy well. However, I took a* little 
pioi (whw 1 found uncommonly good), and 
get into the coach. When I was seated, 
th^ built me up with straw to the waist, 
un^ conscious of making a rather ridiculous 
ajmearance, I began my journey. 

It was still dark when we left the Peacock. 
Toralittle while,pale uncertain ghosts of houses 
lead trees appeared and vanished, and then it 
wsis hard, black, frozen day. People were 
Bghting their flres; smoke was mounting 
flgraightup, high into the rarefied air ; and 
Wfi were raiifing for Highgate Archway 
the hardest ground 1 have ever heard 
the 'king of in>n shoes on. As we got into 
the country, eve^thing seemed to have grown 
old and grey. The roads, the trees^ thatched 
rOQ& of cottages and homesteads, the ricks in 
flumers* yaa^ds. Out-door work was aban- 
duued, horae-trouglis at roadside Inns were 
ifirozen hard, no stragglers lounged about, doors 
,Wsre close shnil^ little turniake'bouses had 
blazing fires inme, and children (even tum- 
pi&e^people have diildren, and seem to like 
’ thfim), rubbed the frost from the little panes 
of with thdr chubby arms, that their 
bri^t eyes might catch a giimpaf of the 
' '"tary coach going by. I don^: Imow when 
snow began to set m; but, 1 know 
we were changing horses somewhere 
i I heard the guard r^ark, " That the 


The etmeb end home em^ to 
execute in ehovu% Auld Lang S^yne^ mi&bat 
a moment’s interausidoin. They kept tlm time 
and tune with tiie greatest regiikidty, and 
rose into the swW at the beginning of the 
Eefrain, with a premsion that worried me to 
death. While we changed horses, the guard 
and coachman went stumping up and down 
road, printing oif their shoes in the snow, 
and poured so much liquid consolation into 
tiiemaelves without being any the ♦orse for 
it, that I began to c<^ound them, as it 
darkened again, with two great white casks 
standing on end. Our horses tumbled down 
in solitary places, and we got them up— 
which was the pleasantest variety / had, for 
it warmed me. And it snowed and snowed, 
and still it snowed, and never left off sifi>wing. 
Ail night long, we went on in this manner. 
Thus, we came round the clock, upon the Great 
North Boad, to the performance of Auld Lang 
Syne by day again. And it snowed and 
snowed, and still it snowed, and never left oif 
snowing. 

1 forget now, where we wereatmoon on the 
second day, and where we ought to have 
been ; but, I know that we were scores of miles 
behindhand, and that our efise was growing 
worse every hour. The drift was becoming 
prodigiously deep ; landmarks were getting 
snowed out; the road and the fields were all 
one ; instead of having fences and hedgerows 
to guide us, we went crunching on, over an 
un&oken surface of ghastly white tliafc 
might sink beneath us at any moment and 
drop us down a whole hill-side. Still, the 
coachman and guard — ^who kept together on 
the box, always in council, and looking well 
about them — made out the track with asto^ 
nishing sagacity. 

When we came in sight of a town, it looked, 
to my fancy, like a large drawing on a slate, 
with abiiiitliiuce of slate-pencil expended ou 
the churches and hTitises where the snow lay 
thickest. When we came within a town, and 
found the« church clocks all stopped, the 
dial-faces choked with snow, and the Inn- 
signs blbtted out, it seemed as if tlie whole 
place were overgrown with white moss. As 
to the coach, it was a mere snowball; 
similarly, the men and boys who ran along 
beside us to the town’s end, turning our 
clogged «wheelB and encouraging our horses, 
were men and boys of snow ; and the bleak 
wild solitude to which they at last dismissed 
ins, was a snowy Saharab. One would have 
^thought this enough ; notwithstanding which, 
1 jdedge my word that it snowed and snowed, 


im^k Wd to-day.” ' llhenjliude^ I Hmd 
the wite down falling fast and thi^. 

' Thelonsly day wore on, and 
aq. a IbUjsljr traveller dom. I was warm and 
wSUant aitoeatihg anddHnlmig— paii^^ 
afite qnd debased at all other 

dteis. wii«^#wayf hewild^^ aa to time 


iy up in the sky was picldi^ her geese land still it snowed^ and never lefbpiff snowing. 


We performed Auld Lang Syne the whole 
day ; seeing nothing, out of towns and vil- 
k^s, but the tra^ of staats, hares, and 
foxes^ and sometimes of birds. At nine 
o’clock at night, cm a Yorkshire moor,, a 
cheerful burst from our horn, and a welcome 
sound *of talking, with a glimmefing and 
Wviog ikbout of kuteroB^zoused my 
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i jbtM tiwk w» i«a»fi^.<l»; 

t&flf me Mb, and 1 mid 'm. 

vaibeK, ir^oae bare bead became aa white m 
Ki^ Lear*! m a angle n^ute : " Wbeit Im 
ietkie^** 

« llie Holly-Tree, sir,*’ said be. 

Upon my word, I beHevn,” eaid I, apolo* 

r »tieally to the guard and ooaehman, "that 
ninet stop here/* * 

No^ the landlord, and the landlady, and 
the osHfer, and the postboy, and si^ the stable 
authorities, had already asked the coachman, 
to the wide-^ed interest of all the rest of the 
establishment, he meant to go on ? Hie 
coachman already replied, “Yes, he’d 
frjfckft her throuffh it”— meaning by Her, Ihe 
coach — “if so oe as George would stand 
by fiim.” George was the guard, and he had 
already sworn that he would stand by him. 
So, the helpers were already getting the 
horses out. > 

My declaring myself beaten, after this parley, 
was not an announcement withontpreparation. 
Indeed, but for the way to the announce- 
ment beihg smoothed by the parley, I more 
than doubt whether, as an innately bash- 
ful man, 1 should have had the confidence 
to make it* ^As it was, it received the %\ih 
proval, even of the guard and coacliiuau. 
Therefore, witli many confirmations of my 
inclining, and many remarks from one by- 
stander to another, that the gentleman could 
go for’ard by the mail to-morrow, whereas 
to-night he would only be froze, and where 
was the good of a gentleman being froze — 
ah, let alone buried alive (which latter clause 
'was added by a humorous helper as a joke 
at my expense, and was extremely well 
received), 1 saw my portmanteau out 
stiif, like a frozen body ; did the handsonae 
thing by the guard and coachman ; wished 
them good ni^t and a prosperous journey ; 
and, a little ashamed of myself after for 
leaving them to fight it out alone, followed 
the landlord, landlady, and waiter of the 
Holly-Tree, up-stairsi. • 

1 thought 1 had never seen such a laige 
room as that into which they sho%ed me. It 
had five windows, with dark red curtains that 
Kould have Absorbed tlie light of a general 
illumination; and there were complications 
of* drapery at the top of the curtains, that 
went wandering about the wall m almost extra- 
ordinary manner. I asked for a smaller room, 
and they told me tiiere was no smaller room. 
They ocmld •creeci me in, however, the land- 
Ibrd said. They brought a great old japaujSed 
scretn,. with natives (Japanese, I BU]3pose), 

. engaged in a variety of idiotic pursuits sdl 
over it and left me, roasting whole before 
an immense fire 

My bedroom waa some quarter of a mile 
up^a great staircaae, at the end of ahmg 
gaUery ; and nobody knows what a jaisery 
thia is to n basblul lOan who would rather i 
net nmet peopts on the stairs. U was the j 


walidj^ Below, 

round my smen, the mai^ tmiimd okiniet 
a mad boll ; if I stiitit, to 

aeorehed me to the ealaar of anewhsf 
Tim chimhey-piece was very hlgh^ agai 
was a bad gta— what I msy odH 
glass— above it, which, whfen. I stiood\^|M; ; 
showed me my anterior 
lapmenta— and these nevor look wett, la ipt 
suDject, cut short ofiT at the eyebrow; > 
stood with my back to the fire, 
vault of darkness above and btqrWMi 
screen insbted on being looked at ; 
its dim remoteness, the drapery of the, tMt/; 
curtains of the five windows wM twiadlM, 5 
and crewing about, like a nest of gigaw^i 1 
worms. 

1 suppose that what 1 observe . 

must be observed by some other xam oi 
similar character in themadves : thmtol I 
am emboldened to meution, that when . 
travel, I never arrive at a pl^ but 1 imiiie?) ' 
diately want to go. away from xt.. ^ Belbve t . 
had finished my supper of broiled 'fiewl ami 
mulled port, 1 had impressed upon tte 
waiter in detail, my arrangements for ilepaop-^^ 
ture in the morning. Breakfiist and ball at 
ei^ht. Ply at nine. Two horses, or, if oee^ 
ful, even four. 

Tired though I was, the night appeared 
about a week long. In oases of nightman^. I > 
thought of Angela, and felt more depiWMdd ' 
than ever by the rejection that I was cm the 
shortest road to Gretna Green. What had i 
to do with Gretna Green ? I was not gems^ 
lAol way to the Devil, but by the American 
route, 1 remarked, in my bitterness; 

In the morning I found that it was ei^wiaa 
still, that it had snowed all night, sad that! 
was snowed up. Nothing could get emt ei 
that spot on the moor, or couM comeat it, 
until the road had' been cut ont by labocer^ 
from the market-town. When they m^i 
cut their way to the Holly-Tree, nobody couM 
tell me. 

It was now Christmas Eve. I shouM have ’ 
had a dismal Christmas-time of it anyu^M^; 
and, consequently, that did not so 
matter; still, being snowed up, ws% like , 
dying of frost, a thing 1 had net bargained ; 
for. j felt very lonely. Yet I ceuld no toonT; 
have }>ropos 0 d to the landlord and hind|My 
to admit me to tiieir society (though 1 i r. 

have liked it very much), th^«I eouM Imve V ' 
asked them ^ present me wii^ a piece of 
plate. Here my great secret, the veal :? 
fakess of my ebavaeter, k to be obeervfidi^lX 
like Boost bashful men, I jttid^ of otli^X 
pe<^ as if they were beohiy toe. BeriiW 
being^too Aame-fiieed to mhke 
posal l-iaal^ had a delicals . 

TiBg that ttVweidd W k the iMKdvgme. ' 
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tfcerefewL i mt lofit>f*«ow|if*y&n:^icIilaii3I^ 
att'adcedin^^ temaiteble chankotecurtio, tliat he ilways. 

.ha, the fheoEfe I lli6 waiter brought wore a silk nightoap^ aaa ne 7 W would^ oiA 
i or three old Newmiyken, any coDBlderatioti, ts£e it ofL At laslv oa^ 

‘AdilltaeiSehg-'book terminating in a ebliemon nighty when he hist asleen the brare and 
0 f[ ToaA and SentimentSp a uttle Jeet^book» lorely woman lifted up his suk nightcap on 
Tdnme of Pereg^e Pieklei and the the right side, and found that he had no ear 
;; Bf^nhental Journey. 1 anew every word of there ; upon which, ^e sagaciously perceived 
^ two last alroady, but I read them through that he was the clipped housebreakmr, who. 
: • then tried to hum all the songs (Amd had married her with the intention of putting 

k 15^ Syne w^ among them) ; went entirely her to death. She immediately h^ted the 
;ti^ugh the jokes — ^in which I found a fund poker and terminated his career, fw which 
I <nf melancholy adapted to my state of mind; she was taken to King George upon his 
, ^|> 0 B 6 d all the toasts^ enundated all the throne, and received the compliments oiroyalty 
SHmtiments, and uttered the papers. The on her great discretion *and valour. This 
/ latter had nothing in them but Stock advertise- same narrator, who had a Ghoulish pleasure 
tneot^ a noieeting about a county rate, and a I have long been persuaded, in ten*ifying me to 
highway robbe^. As I am a greedy reader, the utmost confines of my reason, had another 
l^eould not make this supply hold out until authentic anecdote within her own exp^enee. 

' idght ; it was exhausted by tea-time. Being founded, I now believe, upon Baymoud ana ^ 
thou entirely cast upon my oto resources, I Agnes or the Bleeding Nun. She said it 
got through an hour in considering what to happened to her brother-in-law, who was im- 
no next. ^ Ultimately, it came into my head mensely rich — ^which my father was not ; 

(fhun which I was anxious by any means to immensely tall — which my father was not. 

: exclude Angela and Edwin), that I would en- It was always a point with this Ghoule to 
deavour to recall my experience of Inns, and present my dearest relations and friends to 
/Would tiy how long it lasted, me. I stirred my youthiul mind, under circumstances of 
. fire, moved my chair a little to one side disparaging contrast. The ^brother-in-law 
' of the eeroen— not daring to go far, for I was riding once, through a forest, on amagni- 
knew the wind was waiting to 'make a rush ficent horse (we had no magnificent horse at 
at me — I could hear it growling — and began, our house), attended by a favourite and valu- 
My first impressions of an Inn, dated from able Newfoundland dog (we had no dog), 
the Nursery j consetjueutly, I went back to the when he found himself benighted, and came to 
Nursery for a starting-point, and found my- an Lm. A dark woman opened the door, and 
self at the knee of a sallow woman with a he asked her if he could have a bed there f 
fishy eye, an aquiline nose, and a green She answered yes, and put his horse in the 
gown, whose speciality was a dismal narrative stable, and took him into a room where there 
of a. landlord by the roadside, whose visitora were two dark men. While he was at suppef, 
naaocountably disappeared , for many years, parrot in the room l>egau to talk, saying, 
until it was discovered that the pursuit of ** Blood, blood ! Wipe up the blood 1” Upon 
hislifiBhad been to convert them into pies, which, one ofthe dark men wrung the parrot’s 
For the ^tter devotion of himself to this neck, and said lie was fond of roasted parrots, 
branch of industry, he had constructed a secret and he meant to have this one for breakfast in 
domr behind the head of the bed ; and when the r liiorning. After eating and drinking 
the visitor (oppressed with pie), had fallen heartily, the immensely rich tall brother-in- 
aaleep, this wicked landlord would look softly law went up to bed ; but, he was rather 
in with a lamp in one hand and a knife in the vexed, because they had shut his dog in 
o^er, would cut his throat, and would make the etoble. saying that they never allowed 
him into pies; for which purpose he had dogs in tne house. He sat very quiet for 
. eopj^rs underneath a ^ trap-door, always more than an .hour, thinking and Uiinking, 
boiling ; and rolled out his pastry in the dead when, just as his candle was truing out, he 
of the night Yet even he was not insensible heard a scratch at the door. He opened the 
the stings of conscience, for he never went door, and there was the Newfoundland dog ! 
to sleep without bein^ hesid to mutter, "Too The dog came softly in, smelt about him^ 

; Smuch pepper ! ” — ^whieh was 6ventua||y- the went straight to some straw in a comer 
cause of his being brought to justice. I had which the (uirk men had said covered apples^ 
tio sooner disposed of thui criminal than there tore the straw away, and disclosed two sheets 
started up another, ofthe same period, whose s&eped in blood. Just at that moment the 
■; brofession was, originaUy, housebreal^ oandle went out, and the brother-in-latr, 
th# ^tuuit of which ^ he had had his ri^t looking through a chink in the door, saw the 
Car lm<^ed off one night as he was burgl^- two dark men stealing up-stairs ; one armed 
gating in at a window, by a brave and with a dagger, that wng (about five feet) ; 
loi^yseiiymit-maid (whom the, aquQine-nc^^ the other carrying u chopper, a sack, and a 
thf^h not at all answeringdihe de- spade. Having no remembrance of the close 
•etap^on, always mysteriously implied to be ox this adventure, 1 suppose my fiieulties to 
.iksvsal^ AftetfBeyer^yearwtbis brave and have been always so frosen with tenor at 
tcfuly^erfsii^^ to the land- this sta^e of the power of Ihttening 
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witltfa me for 8<me quarter of an, 
hour. , , , 

^eae barbarone stories carried mci sittsnff 
tliere on the Holly-Tree hearth, to the Hoad- 
Mde Inn, renowned in my time in a sixpenny 
book with a folding plate, representing in a 
central compartment of oval form the portrait 
of Jonathan Bradford, and in four comer com-« 
partmentB four incidents of the trage^ with 
which the name is associated— colours with 
a hand at once so free and economical, that 
the bloom of Jonathan’s complexion passed 
without any pause into the breeches of the 
ostler, and, smearing itself off into the next 
division, became ram in a bottle. Then, 1 
remembered how the landlord was found at 
the murdered traveller’s bedside, with his own 
knife at his feet, and blood upon his hand ; 
how he was hanged for the murder, notwith- 
standing his protestation, that he had indeed 
come there to kill the traveller for his saddle- 
bags, but had been stricken motionless on 
finding him already slain ; and how the ostler, 
years afterwards, owned the deed. By this 
time 1 had made myself quite uncomfoitable. 
1 stirred the fire, and stood with my back to 
it, as long as I^could bear the heat, looking up 
at the darkness beyond the screen, and at the 
Wormy curtains creeping in and creeping out, 
like the worms in the ballad of Alonzo the 
Brave and the fair Imogene. 

There was an Inn in the cathedral town 
where I went to school, which had pleasanter 
recollections about it than any of these. 1 
took it next. It was the Inn where friends 
used to put up, and where we used to go to 
see parents, and to have salmon and towls, 
and be tipped. It had an ecclesiastical sign 
— the Mitre — and a bar that seemed to be 
the next best thing to a bishopric, it was so 
snug. I loved the landlord’s youngest 
daughter to distraction— but let that pass. 
It was in this Inn that I was cried overHby 
my rosy little sister, because I had acquired 
a black eye in a fight. And though she 
had been, that Holly-Tree night* for many 
a long year where all tears are dgied, the 
Mitre softened me yet. 

“ To be continued, to-morro^” said 1, when 
I took my candle to go to bed. But, my bed 
took^t upon itself to continue the train of 
thought that night. It carried me away, like 
the enchanted carpet, to a distaht place 
/though still in England), and there, alighting 
from a stage-coach at another Inn m the 
enow, aswl had actually done some yeanb 
before, I repeated in my sleep, a curious ex- 
perience 1 had really had there. More than 
a year before I made the jdlimey in the conrae^ 
of which I put up at that Inn, 1 had lost a 
very near and dear friend by death. Eveiy 
night since, at home or away from home, 1 
had dreamed of that friend ; sometimes, as 
still living ; sometimes, as retnmmg from 
the world of shadows to comfort me ; always, 
as bring beautifoL placid, and happy ) nev^ 
in assdiBiation with imy approarii to fear or 


distretfk tt wtm at' lim M 
mooriandplaoa .that I^hamd to 
night. When i had looked firom my IW; V 
room window over th^ whste of snotr 
which the moon was rinning^ I sat 
hy my lire, to write a letter. I ^d alwaj^^,: 
until that hoar, kept it within my, own ' 
breast that I dreamed every ni^t ci the ? 
dear lost one. But, in the letter that I ^ 
wrote, I recorded the ciroumstanee, 
added that 1 felt much interested in proriim 
whether the subject of my dream would 
be faithful to me, travel-t&ed, and in thSst ; 
mote place. No. 1 lost the beloved 
of my vision in parting with the secret. ' 


sleep has never lookea i^n it since, in : 
teen years, but once. 1 was in Italy, and ' 
awoke (or seemed to awake), the well-remem- 
bered voice distinctly in my ears, -conversing 
with, it. 1 entreated it, as it rose above my 
bed and soared up to the vaulted roof of the ' 
old room, to answer me a question I hadarijEed, 
touching the Future Life. My hands were stUf 
outstretched towards it as it vanished, when;' ; 
I heard a bell ringing by the garden wall,. . 
and a voice, in the deep stillness of the nighty ; > 
calling on all good Christians to pray for the 
souls of the dead ; it being All Souls Eve. 

To return to the HoUy-Tree. When I ^ 
awoke next day, it was freezing hard, and the 
lowering sky threatened more snow. My 
breakfast cleared away, 1 drew my riiair hoto 
its former place, and, with the fire getting so ^ 
much the better of the landscape that 1 sat 
in twilight, resumed my Inn remembrances. 

That was a good Inn down in Wiltshire 
where I put up once, in the days of the hard 
Wiltshire ale, and before all beer was Htter* 
ness. It was on the skirts of Salisbury Plain, 
and 1;he midnight wind that rattled my 
lattice window, came moaning at me friim 
I Stonehenge. There was a hanger-on at t^t 
establishment (a supematurally- preserved 
Druid, I believe him to have been, and to be 
still), with long white hair, and a flinty blue 
eye always looking afar off: who daimed to ' 
have been a shepherd, and who seemed to he 
ever watching for the re-appearance on the 
verge of the horizon, of some ghostly flock of' 
sheep that had been mutton for many ages. 
He was a man with a weird belief in nim 
that no one could count the stones of Stone- 
henge twice, and make the same number of 
them ; Mkewise, that any one who counted 
them three times nine times, and then stood 
in the centre and said ** I dare ! ” would' 1^ 
hold a tremendous apparition, and be strideea 
dead. He pretended to have seen a bustard 
(I sflspect him to have been familiar with . 
the dodo), in manner follow^: He was>:\ 
out upon the plain at the close of a lat# ^ 
autumn day, when he dindy ‘disoemed, goli]^^ 
on befbrS him at a ourious fitfully boiui#% ^ 
pace, what he at suppcNsed to be a ^ 
umbrella that hkd been blown firam . 
conveyance, but what he presently 
to be a leaadwari man «pon a httli 
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Ibr««m4iatem 
it^ ftBd hMmaag ^edkd ito^ 
Jt ni^Ojr ^tkiDut teoemng ttijr Msver, 

W«iiiii^ foit miles and ariuen, ivt 
liMlili;' 6^^ up with it, lie dtesfresrad it to 
be'm^limt bc^ard iu <7reat ]l^ltaii^ de^^ene- 
,,irsl«d^i^ awingrleasfitate, andwmiug along 
tihe' Besoived to capture or 

ptirian in the attempt, he closed with the bna- 
^^Wdj butytheimstardiWhohadformedacoim- 
rteiHwsoladontbaitlie should do neither, threw 
, J^kn, Btmmed him, and was last seen making 
olf due wei^ This weird man at that stage 
of metempigpdbosiB, may have been a sleep- 
walker, or an enthusiast, or a robber ; but, I 
awoke mieiught to find him iu the dark at 
mf hedidde, repeating the Athauasian Creed 
in aierrific voiee. 1 paid my bill next day, 
aud aetbred firom the county with all possible 
, pmeipitation. 

3!hat was not a common-place story which 
woxkeditoelf out at a little Inn in Switzer- 1 
land, while I was ataying there. It was a | 
veeiy .homely place, in a vmage of one narrow, I 
cigisag street among mountains, and yon 
went in at the main door through the cow- 
house, and among the mules and the dogs<and 
the fowls, before ascending a great bare stair- 
case to the rooms : which were all of unpfiinted 
wood, without plastering m: papering — like 
rough packing-cases. Outside, there was 
nothing but the straggling street, a little toy 
church with a copper-coloured steeple, a pine 
forest, a torrent, mkts, and mountain-sides. 
A young man belonging to this Inn, bad dis- 
appeared eight weeks ^fbre ^(it was winter- 
tune), and was supposed to haye had some 
uHduiocwered love aifiur, and to have gone 
for a soldier. He had got up in the night, 
and dropped into tlie village street from the 
loft in which he slept with another man ; and 
he had done it so quietly, that his companies 
and fellow-laborer had heard no movement 
wlmn he was awakened in the morning, and 
they said ^ Louis, where is Henri 1” They 
looked far him high and low, in vain, ana 
gave him up, Now, outside this lixq there 
stood, as iiiereetood outside every dwelling in 
the village, a stadk of firewood ; but, the 
stack belonipng to the Inn was higher thanany 
of the rest, because the was the richest 
house and burnt Ihe most iluel. It began to 
be noticed, while they were looking high and 
lew, ^t a Bantam cock, part of tht live- 
stock iif the Inn, put himseli wonderfully out 
isi Ins way to get to the top of Ibis wood- 
ntmde; and that he wo^d s^ there for 
, tours and hours, crowing, uiKLil he appeared 
in danger of splitting himsd^f^ Fire we&s 
' went OtarHsix weeks— and viM this terrible 
<'Baiita% neglecting his domestic efihiri, was 
always on the top* of the woodwtaok, growing 
tberery'^s eai^ of biB head, l^tl&s time 
4t eras perceived rimt Low had become in- 
Sphie^with ayl^iGiiUaftimo/tty towards the 
^^tSrihle Ibmtaiiii, wad one mtuming he was 

lb^«ki,lk lu* i iMMSMIMMak -* — tMit At A«k MAAr4<«iA 


At nhtrie window in a gleam ofanu, tonsteh 
a rough billet of wood, with a gmt oath^ 
hurl it at the temlde Bantam crowhw on 
the wood-stack, slid bri^ him down deafL 
Hereupon, the womat^ wi& n sudden li|^t in 
her mind, stole round to the back of the 
wood-stack, and, being a .good olsittber, as all 
t^ose women are, climbed up, and soon was 
seen upon the summit, soreatuing, looking 
I down tlfe hollow within, and cryingp^Seube 
Louis, the murderer I Bing the chanh b^ ! 

' Here is the body ! *' I saw tlie murderer 
tliat day, and 1 saw him as I sat by my &re at 
theHoiiy-Tree Inn, and I see him now, lying 
shackled with cords on the stable litter, among 
the mild eyes and the smoking breath of the 
cows, waiting to be taken away by the police, 
and stared at by the fearful village. A heavy 
animal — ^the dullest animal in we stables— 
with a stupid head, and a lumpish faceAe* 
void of any trace of sensibility, who had 
been, within the knowledge of the murdered 
youth, an embezzler of certain small moneys 
belonging to his master, and who. had taken 
this hopeful mode of putting a possible accuser 
out of his way. All of which he confessed 
next day, like a sulky wretch jriu> couldn’t 
be troubled any more, now lhat they had got 
hold of him and meant to make an end ot 
him. I saw him once again, on the day of 
my departure from the Inn. In that Canton 
the headsman still does his office with u 
sword ; and I came upon this murderer 
sitting bound to a chair, with his eyes 
bandied, on a scaffold in a little market- 
place. In that instant, a great sword (loaded 
with quicksilver in the cbjck part of the 
blade), swept round him like a g^t of wind, 
or fire, and there was no such creature iu the 
world. My wonder was — not that he was m 
suddenly dispatched, but that any head was 
left u]|^reapea, witlAin a radius of fifty yards 
of that tremendous sickle. 

That was a good Inn, too, with the kind, 
cheerful landlady aud^ the honest landlord, 
where I live& in the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
and whei;^ one of the apartments has a 
zoological papering on the walk, not so 
accurately joined but that the ^ephant occa- 
Bi<midly rejoices in a tiger’s land le^ and 
tail; while the lion puts on a truzuc ^nd 
tusks; and the bear, moulting as it were, 
appears aa to portions of himself like a 
leopard. I made several Amerioau iriends at 
that Inn, who all called Mont Blanc, Mount 
Blank — except one good-humored a^ntle^ 
man, of a very sociable nature, who .becanio 
on such mttmate terms with it that be spoke 
oi' it iamiliariy as ^ Blank ; ” obserang at 
breakfast^ ^ Iffank looks pretty^ tall this 
morning ; ” or conalderably doubting in the 
court-yaid in the evening, whether there 
wam^t some go-shead natero in our country, 
air, that womd make out the top of Blank 
in a couple of hours firom first start— aatow 1 
/>nc^ I mtm&d a fortnigh t at an Lm in ito 

ruf WM.wlii'ttk.j T audfna Witf 



tibe jluMt ot ft txffrmeiiilotti pte. ft ynm %]hmLiasiB 
Toc&ixft pie, liica a alumdbned (tf tm i<aeao% jnpp^ 

foii with nothing in it ; bat the waiter had a ale and pnimu,. W« ftoepo^u$i#aE ' 

fixed idea that it wax a point of oeremdnyat him hmiie to the ati»i^;eat w eleaii: hniM^'. 
ftv^ery meal, to pat the pie <»l the table. After where we were weli fifttextahied to 
some dajB, 1 tried to hiatk in serexal delioate fibetion of all pa^a Bat, the novel fiaalua 
wajfl, that I ooQsidered the pie done with ; of the entertainmeiit wa% that oar l«ei$ 
ae, for ex!iaaide, by emptying fi^ enda of im a ehaimaker, and that the ^udia ftiK, 
glaesee of wine into it ; patting eheese^plat^ si^ed to oa were mere fraoies, altogether 
and epoons into it, as into a b^ket ; putiiz^ without bottoms of any sort $ eo l&t wa 
wine-bditles into it, as into a cooler; but passed the evening on perches^ N^was^hii 
always in vain, the pie being invariably the absordest conseqaenee; towhennwM^ 
cleaned out again and Wught up as before, bent at supper, and any one of os gave: «egr 
At last, begiimizig to be doubtful whether I to laughter, he forgot ih» peoulift^.el i^ . 
was not the victim of a spectral illusion, and position, and instantly dtsappeared, 1 ftiy 7 ' 
whether my health and spirits might not self, doubled up into an a^tude from 
mnk under the horrors of an imaginary pie, self-extrioation was impossible, was taken 
1 cu9 a triangle out of it, fully as large as the of my frame, like a Oiown in a eoxnte ytaimr 
musical iustrumeut of that name in a power- mime who has tumbled into a tub^ five titM 
ful orchestra.. Human prevision could not by the taper's light during the ^gs and baooiL 
have foreseen the result— but the waiter The Holly-Tree was fast roviving within me 

mended tlie pie. With some effectual species a sense of lonelinessL 1 began to feel eonsekxis 
of cement, he adroitly fitted the triangle in that my subjeot would never carry me on 
again, and 1 my reckoning and fiea. until 1 was dug out. I might be a week here 
The Holly-Tree was getting rather dismaL -*week& ! 

I made an overland expedition beyond the There was a story with a tuugular idea ht 
fl<u*een, and penetrated as far as the fourth it, connected with an Inn 1 onoe* passed u 
window. Beft'e, 1 was driven back by str(iss nigkt at, in a pictoresaue old town on tiia 
. of weather. Arrived at my winter quarters "V^^ch border. In a large, double-beddedl 
* oncG more, 1 made up the fire, and took room of this Inn, there h^ been a sttieide 
another Inn. committed by poisem, in one bed, while a 

It was in the remotest part of Cornwall, tired traveller slept unoonsekma in the otlur* 
A great annual l^ners^ Feast was being After that time, the auiclde bed wee aqvuir 
holden at the Inn, when 1 and my travelling used, but the other constantly was ; the 
companions presented ourselves at night used bedstead remaining in the room smpi^ 
among the wild crowd that were dancing though as to all other respects in its old sM^ 
before it by torchlight. We had had a The story rap, that whosoever slept in than 
break-down in ahe dark, on a stony morass room, though never so entire astrangmr,froai 
some miles away ; aud I had the honor of never so fiir oil^ was invariably observed, to 
leading one of the unharnessed post-horses, oo^e down in the morning with an iimpreih> 
If any lady or gentleman on perusal of sion that he smelt Laudanum ; and that Ms 
the present lines, will take any very tall mind always turned upon the subject of 
post-horse with his traces haugiug^ about suicide ; to which, whatever kind of msA ho 
his legs, and will conduct him by the bearing- might he was certain to make some rdMv 
rein into the heai*t of a country dance of a ence if he conversed with any one. IMs 
hundred and fifty couples, that ^y or gentle- went on for years, until it at length indueod 
man will then, and only then, form an the landlord to take the disus^ bedstead 
adequate idea of the extent to^rhich that down, aud bodily bum it — ^bed, ha^ngs, and 
post-horse will tread on his conductor's toes. alL The strange influence (this was Hbs 
Over and above which, the* post-horse, find- story), now changed to a fainter one, but 
ing three hundred people whirling about never changed afterwards. The ooeupant of 
h^ will probably rear, and also lash out that room, with occasional but very rare 
with his hind legs, in a maj^r ineom- ceptions, would come down in the 
patible with dignity or self-respect on his tr^g to recall a forgotten dream he had hiA 
conductor's part. With such little drawbacks iath0 night The landlord, on has xnenfioiiiiag 
.on my usually impressive asped^ 1 appeared his per^exity, would sti|^[est varioOs com* 
at this Cornish Inn, to the unutterable wonder mon-place subjeota, not pns of wMhh^ as ha 
of the Cornish Mmera It was full, and very well knew, was the trnd subject. But 
twenty times full, and^ nobody could be re- the moment fheWdlord suggested ^‘PchKm,'* 
ceived but the post-horse — ^though to getVid fhe traveller stairted, and cried ^ Yea 1 " ISo; 
of that noble ammal was something, while never fiuled to accept that suggestion, sad he 
my fellow-travellers and 1 were discussing never recalled any mors of fifam dream. 
how to pass the i^ht and so much of the This reminiseCaee broc^t the Welch Ixam 
eext day as must intervene beftne the jovial in gdheraL befiare me ; with the womeoi m 
bladcsmxbh and the jovial wheelwright W4Mild their round hat^ and ike harpers with thehr 
"be in a condition to go out on the morass and white beards ^oimral^lwt hmbiA 1 am 
metpi the coach, an honest man afraid), playing outtidc the door a%iS I 
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31i# t^MdUon ihm to i 

t&fSi^Hnli ShoB, vith the oatmeal hm- 
the Teniae the trout 
the loi^> the whiskey, and perhaps 
Off the materials so temptingly at hand) 
Hiie Awd brose. Onoe, was 1 coming south 
£rom the Scottish Hichlands in hot haste, 
hejHXig to change quickly at the station at the 
hottom of a certain wild historical glen, 
when these eyes did with mortihcation see 
the landlord come out with a telescope and 
ew^p the whole prospect for the horses: 
which horses were away picking up their own 
Hyiug^ and did not heave in si^t under four 
hours. Having thought of the loch-trout I 
was taken by quick association to the Anglers* 
Inns of England (I have assisted at innume- 
rable feats <S angling, by lyin^ in the bottom 
of the boat, whole summer days, doing no- 
thing with the latest perseverance : which 
I have generally found to be as effectual 
toward the taking of iish as the finest tackle 
and the utmost science) ; and to the pleasant 
whiter clean, flower-pot-decorated bed-rooms 
of those inns, overlooking the river) and the 
ferry, and the green ait, and the church-spire, 
and the country bridge ; and to the peerless 
Emma with the bright eyes and the pretty 
smile, who waited, bless her ! with a natu- 
ral grace that would have converted Blue 
Beard. Casting my eyes upon my Holly- 
Tree ^e, 1 next discerned among the glowing 
coals, the pictures of a score or more of those 
wonderful English posting-inns which we are 
all so sorry to have lost, which were so large 
and so comfortable, and which were such 
monuments of British submission to rapa- 
city and extortion. He who would see 
these houses pining away, let him walk from 
l^ingstoke or even Windsor to London, 

S f way of Hounslow, and moralise' on 
eir perishing remains; the stables crum- 
blkiff to dust ; unsettled laborers and 
wanderers bivouacing in the outhouses ; grass 
growing in the yards ; the rooms where erst 
so many hundred beds of down were made 
up^ let off to Irish lodgers at eighteen-peuce 
a-week ; a little ill-looking beer-shop shrink- 
ing in the tap of former days, burning 
ooach-house gat^ for fire-wood, having one 
of ito two wmdows bunged up, as if it had 
received punishment in . a fight with the 
Bailroad ; a low, bandy-legged, brick-mak- 
ing oulldog standing in the (k>or-way. What 
could I next see m my fire, so naturally, 
as the new railway -house of these times 
near the dismal, country station; with 
nothing particular on draught but cold 
. air and dmnp, nothing worth onentioning in 
the larder hut new mortar, and no busing 
doinm beyond a conceited wectation^of lug- 
gage in the hall 1 Then, I came to the Inns 
m Palis, the pretty appartement of four 
piee^ np one hundj^d and sevenV’^''^*^ 
waxed steirs, the privilege of rin^g the 
'^bell all day . Ixwg » without infittenciug 
ai^boayVtmiiid or body but your own, and 


the ] not-toa-much-for-dinner, eomidsiiBg 
the price, Next, to the pFovincial Inns <3 
Prance, with the great church-tower^ rising 
above the courtyard, the horse-hells jingling 
merrily up and dbwn the street beyond, and 
the docks of all descriptions in all the rooms, 
which are never right, unless taken at the pre« 
else minute when by getting exactly twelve 
hours too fast or too slow, they unintention- 
ally become so. Awayl wen1^next,to the lesser 
road-side Inns of Italy ; where all the dirty 
dothes in the house (not in wear) are always 
lying In your ante-room ; where the mosquitoes 
make a raisin pudding of your face in summer, 
and ^ cold bites it blue in winter ; where you 
get what you can, and forget what you can't ; 
where I should again like to be boilmg my 
tea in a pocket-handkerchief dumpliiig, for 
want of a tea-pot. So, to the old palace Inns 
and old monastery Inns, in towns and 
cities of the same bright country; with 
their massive quadrangular stah'-cases 
whence you may look from among clus- 
tering pillars high into the blue vault of 
Heaven ; with their stately banqueting- 
rooms, and vast refectories ; with their laby- 
rinths of ghostly bed-chambers, and their 
glimpses into gorgeous streets ^that have no 
appearance of reality or possibility. So, to the 
clo^ little Inns of the Malaria districts, with 
their pale attendants, and their peculiar 
smell of never letting in the air. So, to the 
immense fantastic Inns of Venice, with the 
cry of the gondolier below, as he skims the 
corner ; the grip of the watery odors on one 
particular little bit of the bridge of your 
nose (which is never released while you stay 
there) ; and the great bell of St. Mark’s Catbe- 
*dral tolling midnight. Next, I put up for a mi- 
nute at the restless Inns upontheBhine, where 
your going tc bed, no matter at what hour, 
appears to be the tocsin for everybody else*s 
getting UT5 ; and where, in the table d’hOte 
rooih at tbe end of the long table (with seve- 
ral Towers of Babel on it at the other end, all 
made of whitp plates), one knotof stoutishmen, 
entirely drest in jewels and dirt, and having 
nothing elfts upon them, will remain all night, 
clinking glasses, and singing about the river 
that flows and* the grape thst grows and 
Bhine wine that beguiles and Bhlne woman 
that smiles and hi drink drink my friend £hd 
ho drink d^ink my brother, and all the rest of 
it. I departed thence, as a matter of course, to 
other German Inns, where all the eatables are 
sodden down to the same flavor, and where 
the mind is disturbed by the apparition of 
hot puddings, and boiled cherries sweet and 
slab, at awfully unexpected periods of the re- 
past. After a draught of sparkling beer from 
a foaming glass jug, and a glance of recogni- 
tion through the windows of the student 
beer-houses at Heidelberg and elsewhere, 1 
put out to sea for the Inns of America, with 
their four hundred beds a-piece, and their 
eight or nine hundred ladies and gentlemen at" 
c^.er evei 7 day. Again, 1 stood in the 








my mtAm coMi^, 
ijlBff ffl or eodctaUt Agasn, X iwtesGif txr 
lay fieiOTdffie O^Bneral’*— ^om Xhiiidkiiowii foot 
&¥9 tQtttu«el^ in th« course gf which poiod 
lie bttd made me mtimate for Hfe with 
two 'Majors, who agiun had made me intimate 
for liffi' witib three Colonels, who a^in had 
made me toother to twenty-two civiliaais— 
again, I say, I listened to my friend the' 
General, k^Ttrely expounding tha resources of 
the estab&hment, as to gentlemen's morning- 
room, mr; ladies’ morning-room, sir ; gentle- 
men’s evening-room, sir; ladies' evening-room, 
sir ; ladies’ and gentlemen's evening re- 
uniting-room, sir ; music-room, air ; reading 
room, sir ; over four-hundred sleeping-rooms, 
sir ; and liie entire planned and huited within 
twel^ calendar months from the first clear- 
ing off of the old incumbrances on the plot, 
at a cost of five hundred thousand dollars, sir. 
Again I found, as to my individual way of 
thinking, that the greater, the more gorgeous, 
and the more dotlarous, the establishment 
was, the less desirable it was. Never- 
theless, agifin I drank my cobbler, julep, 
sling, or cocktail, m all good-will, to my 
friend the General, and my friends the 
Majors, Colonels, and civilians, all ; foil-well 
knowing that whatever little motes my 
beamy eyes may have descried in theirs, they 
belong to a kin^ generous, large-hearted, and 
great people. 

1 had been going on lately, at a quick pace, 
to keep my solitude out of my mind ; but, 
here 1 broke down for good, and gave up the 
subject. What was 1 to do ? -What was to 
become of me ? Into whnt extremity was 1 1 
submissively to Auk ? Supporiug that, fika 
Baron Trenck, 1 looked out for a mouse or 
spider, and found one, and beguiled my im- 
prisonment by training it 1 Even that might 
be dangerous with a view to the future. 1 
might be so far gone when the road did Ccgne 
to be cut through the snow, that, on my way 
forth, 1 might burst into tears, and beseech, 
like the prisoner who was released in his old 
age from the Bastille, to be taken back again 
to the five windows, the ten curtaifi^ and the 
sinuous drapery. 

A desperate idea came into my head. 
Under any other circumstances 1 should have 
reje^d it ; but, in the strait at which 1 was, 1 
h^d it foot. Could 1 so far overcomwthe inhe- 
rit bashfolness which withheld me from the 
landlosd's table and the company I might find 
there, as to make acquaintance, under various 
pretences, with some of the inmates of the 
nouse, singly’— with the object of getting from 
each, either a whole autobiography, or a pa» 
sage or experience in one, with which 1 could 
cheat the tardy time : first of all b^r seeking 
out, then by listening to, then by remember- 
ing and writing down? Could I, 1 asked 
myaelf, ao' far overcome my retiring nature ar| 
to do- this. I could. 1 would; 1 did. 

The rasulteof this conception 1 proceed to 
give, in tht exact <»der in urhich X aettahiXd 


tlwi. hdgm my ^ eperittbtekw, 
onee, a»4 ^ efov i^pBaoetd&ea and alter^ai^, 
coming^ many obetedes (XU. of my 
maluiig; I Iteimve), reaieiM' the ^ 




THE OSTIXE. 

X mn an old* man, fast asleep, in onodf Aie 
stalls of the stable. It is mid-^y, and ladier 
a Strang time for an ostler to devote to sleep. ' 
Something curious, too, about rile man^s foce. 

A wither^ woe-be^ne fkce. The eyebrows 
painfoily contracted ; the mourii fast aef^ and 
drawn down at the comers ; tlie hollow cheeks 
sadly, and, as I cannot help foncyina, premp^ 
turely wrinkled ; the scant)", grizried liW, 
telling weakly its own tale of some past sorrow 
or Bufiering: How fost he draws his breat^ 
too, for a man asleep ! He is talking in his 
sleep. 

"Wake up!" I hear him say, in a quick 
whisper through his fast-clenched teeth. . 
“ Wake up there ! Murder ! O Lord , help 
me ! Lord help alone in this plkce 

He stops, and sighs again —moves one lean 
arm slowly, till it rests over his throid)^ 
shudders a little, aud turns oa his straws 
the arm leaves his throat — ^the handstretches 
itself out, and clutches at the side towards 
which he has turned, as if he fancies himself 
to be grasping at the edge of something.. Is 
he waking ? No— there is the whisper again ; 
he is still talking in his sleep. 

"Light grey eyes," he says now, "iind 
a droop in the left eyeFid.. Yes ! yes 
flaxen hair with n gold-yellow streak m it— 
all right, mother-5air, wftite anus with, a 
down on them — ^little lady's hand, with a 
reddish look under the finger-nails — ^and the 
knifo— always the cursed knife — ^first on 
one side, then on the other; Aha ! you sBe- 
devil, where’s the knife f Never mind, 
mother— too late now. I’Ve promised to 
marry, and marry I must. Murder I wake 
up there ! for God’s sake; wake up !'” 

At the last words his voice rises, and he 
grows so restless ou a sudden, that I draw 
back qulebly to the door. I see him shudder 
on the straw — his withered face otows dis- 
torted— he throws up both his hands with a 
quick, hysterical gasp ; they stidke against 
the bottom of the manger under which he 
lies ; the Mow awakens hiin ; I have just 
time teyslip tiirough the door^ before his eyes 
are foirly open and his senses are his ewu 
again. 

What I have seen and heard' has so startled 
and shocked m(| that 1 feel my heart beating 
faa% as I sofdy and quickly retrace my step.^ 
across the inn-yard. The discomposure that 
is- going on within me, apparently shows itaell ^ 
in my face ; for, as I Itedt to the covered . 
way leading to the stahrs, the' landl|rd, 
who is* just ocfmihg out of the house 
some bed inc riiq,yatd, stops astonished und 
aeks whet u rite miMtterVw 
what 1 ha;ge j|fSt^ec|L ^ , ^2 • ^ 












9»i In tlie €ke tbsoi 

Iidifiii7o!a'«r0i«i»os3i2^ i 

isaao** «i|»«tiea wm notipidc «iiOi«|^ to 
iibe €f lus^aaotli^r's i^oper- 

Btatiout dnead. He massed ecad a Jtttle 
etertldd aled, when lAie aaddeidy xoae ^from 
her cbair> cmeraed her old ^riting-deelc, took 
\ ovA, pen a&a Ink and paper, end then said1»» 

. him : * 

** Yoisf memory ia but a poor onei, lamo, 
and now Tm an old woman, mine^a not mwch 
better* 1 want all about this dream of youra 
to be aa well known to both of ua, ^eara 
hence, aa it ia now* Tell me over again all 
you told mo a minute ago, when vou spoke of 
what the womaai with the knife looked like.^ 

lesAC obeyed, and marvelled much as he 
sHwl&i mo&er carefully set down on p^er 
the very worda that he was saying, ^ Li^t 
grey eyes,” she wrote, as they came to the 
oesoriptive part, "with a droop in the left 
eyelid Flaxen hak, with a gold-yellow 
streak in it. White arms, with a down on 
them. Little lady’s hand, with a reddish 
look about \hd finger-nails. Clasp knife with 
a buck-hom handle, that seemed as good as 
new." To th^ particulars, Mrs. Scatchard 
added the yclkr, mouth, day of the week, and 
•time in the morning, when the woman of the 
dream appeared to ner son. She then locked 
%tp the paper carefully in her writing-desk. 

Neither on that day, nor on auy day after, 
could her son induce her to return to tho 
matter of the dream. She obstinately kept 
her thoughts about it to herself, and even 
refused to refer again to the paper in her 
writing-deek. Ere long, Isaac grew weaiw of 
attempting to ifiake her break her resoIute«| 
sUeuce ; and time, which sooner or later, 
wears out all tilings, gradually wore out the 
impression produced on him by the dream. 
He began by thinking of it carelessly, and he 
ended by not tliiul^g of it at alL * This ‘ 
result was the more easily brought about by 
the advent of some important changes for the | 
better in his prospects, which* commenced^! 
not long after his tenible night’s experience 
at the inn. He reaped at last thf reward of 
his long and patient sufieriug under adver- 
sity, by getting an excellent phuse, keeping it 
for^veu year% and leaving it, on the death 
of ^ master, not only with an excellent 
character, but also with a comfortable an- 
nuity be<|aeathed to him as a reward for 
saving ms mistresses life iu a carriage 
aeddent. Thus it happened that Isa^ 
Scatchard returned to his old mother, seven 
years after the time of the dream at the inn, 
with an annual sum of ^(Loney at his disposal, 
sufficient to keep them both iu ease and in- 
dependence for me riwt of their lives. 

The mother, whose health had been bad 
of late years, protited so much by the 
esre bestowed on her and by freedom from 
money anxieties, that when Isaac’s next 
birtii^y came round, die was able to sit up 
comiadmlyattablp and dine with him. 


fkt Ihnt wvanhig dtew 

SmMhtrd miimam dmt a bottle of tiode 


andinwblffidmliadiimid that a dM »er , 
meat waa stift ldlb^a|y»enad to be 
Isaac ijumeffiately vokndaefed to go to tim 
f^emsstVi. and ^ it filM It was aa 

rainy and bleak an ainaimn «n on tkw ' 
memorable past occasion when be lost hie 
wiy and elB]jt at the roadside iniL 

On going into tiie cbemkt^ ahop, be was 
passed hurriedly by a poorly-dressed wofnan 
emning out of it The glimpse he had of her 
face struck him, and he looked Imk tifibar iier 
as she descended the dooc^steps. 

"You’re notiGin|f that woman t" said *tbe 
chemist’s apprentice b^lnd the eoantinv 
"It’s my opinian there's somethine wrosg 
with her. She’s been atiiing for laudanum tS 
put to a bad tooth. Masterb out for half sHi 
hour ; and I told her 1 wasn’t allowed to sell 
poison to strangers in his absence. She lauded 
in a queer way, andsaidehe would come back 
in half an hour. If she iiexpects zsnster to 
serve her, 1 think she’ll be disappointed. 
It’s a case of suicide, sir, if ovmr Imere was 
one yet." 

These words added immeasurably ^ tiio 
sudden interest in the woman which Isaac 
had felt at the first siglvt of ^hm: face. After 
he had got the medicine-bottle filled, he 
looked aTOut anxiously for her, as soon as be 
was out in the street, ^he was wa^khm 
slowly up and down on the opposite side w 
the road. With his heart, very much to Im 
own surprise, beating fast, Isaac erossed over 
and spoke to her. 

He asked if she was in any dutress, Sho 
^inted shawl, her scanty dr6s% 

a lamp so as to let the light fall on her stem, 
pale, but still most beautiful face. 

" I look like a comfortably happy woman** 
don’t 17" she said with a bitter laugh. 

She spoke with a purity of intonation' 
which Isaac had never heard before from 
other than ladies’ lips. Her slightest aotiems 
leemed to have the easy negligent grace of a 
thorough-bred woman. Her skin, for all its 
poverty-stricken paleness, was as delicate aa 
u her life had been passed in the enjoyment 
of every social comfort that wealth can pur- 
chase. Even her small, finely-ibaped hands, 
glovelsBB as they were, had not lost lhair 
whiteness. 

Little by little, in answer to his question, 
tiie sad story of the woman came out There 
is no need relate it here; H is told 
operand over again in iPolice E^rts and 
paragraphs about Attempted Smeides. 

" My name is Eebecca Murdoch," said 
woman, as she ended. "I have nin^penoo 
left, und I thought of spending It ^/tibs 
(diemist’s over the way in secuiiug a pa ss i^ 
to the other modd, "^atever it iy jt em 
be werse to wF^haa {his— so why 3 
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;; BeridM tbesittaf^eoiQpas^onft&diadiM 
m&wed in his lieart hj what he heard, Xaaao 
lelt within him some mjsteriona iimuenoe 
at work all the time the womim was flaking, 
whieh utterly oonfased his ideas and almost 
deprired him of his powers of speech. AH 
that he could say in answer to her last reck- 
less words was, that he would prevedit her 
^m attempting her own life, if he followed 
tor about all night to do it. His rough, 
trembling earnestness seemed to impress- 
her. 

"I won’t ooeasion yon that trouble," she 
answered, when he repeated his threat. 
" You have given me a fancy for living by 
speaking kindly to me. No need for the 
mockery of protestations and promises. You 
may believe me without them. Come to 
PnUer’s Meadow to-morrow at twelve, and 
you will find me alive, to answer for mvself. 
No! -no money. My ninepenee will do to 
get me as good a night’s lod^ng as I want." 

She nodded and left him. He made no 
attempt to follow— he felt no suspicion that 
she was deceiving him. 

"It’s strange, but I can’t help believing 
her," he said to himself— and walked away, 
bewildered, towards home. 

On entering the house his mind was still 
so completely absorbed by its new subject of 
interest, that he took no notice of what his 
mother was doing when he came in with the 
bottle of medicine. She had opened her old 
writing-desk in his absence, and was now 
reading a paper attentively that lay inside it 
On every birthday of Isaac’s since she had 
written down the particulars of his dream 
from his owu lips, she had been accustomed 
to read that same paper, and ponder over it 
in private. 

The next day he went to Fuller’s Meadow. 
He had done only right in believing her so 
implicitly — she was there, jpunctu^ to a 
minute, to answer for herself. The last-left 
faint defences in Isaac’s heart against the 
fascination which a word or look from her 
began inscrutably to exercise over him, sank 
down and vanished before her for ever ou 
that memorable morning. 

When a man, previously insensible to the 
influence of women, forms an attachment in 
middle life, the instances are rare indeed, let 
the warning circumstances be wbat they may, 
in which he is found capable of freeing^ him- 
self from the tyranny of the new ruling 
passion. The charm of being spoken to 
mmiliarly, fondly, and gratefully by a woman 
whose language and mannersystill retained 
en<&igh of their early refinement to hint ct 
the high social station that she had lost, 
;jvou!d nave been a dangerous luxury to a 
man of Isaac’s rank at the age of twenty. 
But it was fiur more than that— it was eertam 
rninb) him — now that his heart was opening 
unworthily to a neijs influence, at that middle 
tisge oYli4 when stroxfg feelilgs of all kinds, 
snce imiatotedf ro^ sl^bbomly 


in a man’s moral nature. A few mmfe itoleii 
Interviews after that fiist monnng in Fuller^ 
Meadow completed his in&tuatioii. Id 
less than a month fh>m the time when he 
first met her, Isaac Scatchard had consented 
to give Eebecca Murdoch a new interest in 
existence, and a ekance of recovering the 
character she had lost, by promising to make 
hfer his wife. 

She had taken possession, not of his passions 
only, hut of his faculties as welL All arrange- 
ments for the present and all plans for 3ie 
future were of her devising. All the mind 
he had he put into her keeping. She directed 
him on every point ; even instructing him 
how to break the news of his approaching 
marriage in the safest manner to his moj^her. 

If you tell her how you met me and who 
I am at first," said the cunning woman, ** she 
will move heaven and earth to prevent our 
marriage. Say I am the sister of one of youi 
fellow-servants — ask her to see me before 
you go iato any more particulars— and leave 
it to me to do the rest. I want to make her 
love me next best to you, Isaac, before she 
knows anything of who I really am.” 

Tlie motive of the deceit w^ sufficient to 
sanctify it to Isaac. The stratagem proposed 
relieved him of his one great anxiety, and 
quieted his uneasy conscience on the subject 
of his mother. Still, there was something 
wanting to perfect his happiness, something 
that he coiud not realise, something mys- 
teriously untraceable, and yet, something 
that perpetually made itself felt ; not when 
he was absent from Bebecca Murdoch, but, 
strange to say, when he was actually in 
her presence ! She was ' kindness itself 
with him; she never made him feel his 
inferior capacities, and inferior manners, — she 
showed the sweetest anxiety to please him in 
the smallest trifles ; but, in spite of all these 
attraclions, he never could feel quite at his 
ease with her. At their first meeting, there 
had mingled with his admiration wlien he 
looked in her face, a faint involuntary feel- 
ing of doubt whether that face was entirely 
strange to*' him. No after familiarity haa 
the slightest effect on this inexplicable^ 
wearisome uncertainty. 

Concealing the tnith as he had h^n 
directed, he announced his marriage engage- 
ment precipitately and confusedly to his 
mother, on the day when he contracted it 
Poor Mrs. Scatchard showed her perfect 
confidence in her son by flinging her arms 
round his neck, and giving him joy of 
having found at last, in the sister of one of 
hie frilow-servants, woman to comfort 
and care for him after his mother was 
gone. She was all eagerness to see the 
woman of her son’s choice ; and the next day 
was fixed for the introduction. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and the 
little cottage parlour was full of light, aa 
Mrs. Scatchard, happy and expectoit, 
.dreSaaed for the occasion in her Sunday gown. 
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for her mm a&d to fotim 
dattgliter-iu-law> Punctual to the aMMnnW 
time, Isaac hnrnedly and nervously led his 
promised wife into the room: His mother 
rose to receive her--adfanced a few steps, 
smiling — looked Bebecca full in the eyes 
— and suddenly stopped. Her face, which 
had been flush^ the moment before, turned 
white in an instant— -her eyes lost their ex- 
pression of softness and kindness, and assnmed 
a bladk look of terror— her outstretched 
hands fell to her sides, and she staggered 
back a few steps with a low cry to her son. 

"Isaac]*’ she whispered, clutching him 
fast by the arm, when ne asked alarmedly if 
she was taken ilL " Isaac ! Does that 
woman’s face remind you of nothing 9 ” 

Before he could answer ; before he could 
look round to where Bebecca, astonished and 
angered by her reception, stood, at the lower 
end of the room ; nis mother pointed 
tiently to her writing-desk, and gave him the 
key. 

" Open it,” tiie said, in a quick, breathless 
whisper. • 

"What does this mean! Why am 1 
treated as if I had no business here ? Does 
your mother* want to insult me?” asked 
Bebecca, angrily. 

"Open it, and give me the paper in 
the left-hand drawer. Quick ! quick, for 
Heaven’s sake ! ” said Mrs. Scatchard, shrink- 
ing further back in terror. Isaac gave her the 
paper. She looked it over eagerly for a mo- 
ment-then followed Bebecca, who was now 
turning away haughtily to leave the room, 
and caught her by the shoulder — abruptly 
raised the longf loose sleeve of her gown, and 
glanced at her hand and arm. Something 
Hke fear began to steal over the angry ex- 
pression of I&becca’s face as she shook her- 
self free from the old woman’s grasp. " Mad ! ” 
she said to herself; "and Iraac never told 
me.” With these few words she leff the 
room. 

Isaac was hastening after b^r when his 
mother turned and stopped his further pro- 1 
gress. It wrung his heart to see the misery ! 
and terror in her face as she looked at him. I 

" Light grey eyes,” she said, in low, mourn- 1 
fill, awe-struck tones, pointing towards the 
men door. "A droop in the left eyelid. 
Flaxen hair with a gold-yellow ^eak in it. 
White arms with a down on them. little, 
lady’s hand, with a reddish look under the 
finger-nails. The woman of the dream / — Oh, | 
Heaven J Isaac, the woman of the dream !^* 

That faint deaving doubt which he had 
never been able to shake off in Bebeqpa 
Murdoch’s presence, was fatally set at rest 
for ever. He had seen her face, then, before 
— seven years before, on his birthday, in the 
bedroom of the lonely inn. "The woman of 
the dream!” 

"Be warUeiL Oh, my eon! be warned! 
Isaac! Isaac! let to fOw and dojou stop 
Withmel" 


I 

Something dartoedthepai^uar 
those words wdre said. A sudden duAiPiii 
throu^ hiin : and he gbneed sidelong ait tht 
shadow. Bebecca Murdoch had come ba|^ < 
She was peering in cuiidusly at them over tim 
low window blind. 

“ I have promised to many, mother,” he 
sai^ " and many I must” 

The tears into his eyes as he spoket, 
and dimmed his sight ; but he could just 
discern the fatal face outside moving away 
again from the window. 

His mother’s head sank lower. 

" Are you faint ? ” he whispered. 

" Broken-hearted, Isaac.” 

He stooned down and kissed her. mm 
shadow, aahedid so, returned to the window ; 
and the fatal fitce peered in curiously once 
more. 

Three weeks after that day, Isaac aud Be- 
becoa were man and wife. AU that was hope- 
lessly dogged and stubborn in the man’s 
moral nature, seemed to have closed round 
his fatal passion, and to have fixed it uuas- 
sailably in his heart. 

After that first interview in the cottagp 
parlour, no consideration would induce li&a. 
Scatchard to see her son’s wife again, or even 
to talk of her when Isaac tried hard to plead 
her cause after their marriage. This couxse of 
conduct was not in any degree occasioned by a 
discovery of the degr^ation in which Bebecca 
had lived. There was no question of that be- 
tween mother and son. There was no questimi 
of anything but the fearfully exact resem- 
blance between the living breathing woman 
aud the spectre woman of Isaac’s dream. 
Bebecca, on her side, neither felt nor ex- 
pressed the slightest sorrow at the estrange* 
ment between herself aud her mother- 
in-law. Isaac, for the sake of peace, had 
never contradicted her first idea that age and 
long illness had affected Mrs. Scatchard'$ 
mind. He even allowed his wife to upbraid 
him for not having confessed this to ner at 
the time of their marriage engagement, rSither 
than risk anything by hinting at the truth. 
The sacrifice of his integrity before his one 
Vdl-mastering delusion, seemed but. a smatt 
thing, and cost his conscience but little, after 
the sacrifices he had already made. 

The time of waking from his delusion— the 
cruel and the rueful time — ^was not far of& 
After some quiet months of married life, as 
the munmer was ending, and the year was 
getting on towards the month of his birth- 
day, Isaac found his wife altering towai^ 
him. She sullen and contemptuous— 
s^e formed acquaintances of the most dan- 
gerous kind, in defiance of his objections, Us 
entreaties, and his commands,— and, worst of 
all she learnt, ere long,, after every fteim 
differ^ce with her husband, to seek the 
deadly self-obllvkni of drink. Little by mtle, 
after the first miserably discovery that his 
wife was keeping ooaflpaoy with .gzifi3kaed% 
the shocioiif t|rt|int;^lt))reed itsell on bays 








l%n«W««ka pawed. StQlniHeiiljreiin^ 
with him^ she would not gire up the iiufe i 
MEids^lI that fear of sleeping in the same 
room with her, possessed him. He walked 
about at nigh^ or dozed in tffe parlour, or sat 
wat<^ii]g by his mother's bed-side. Before the 
expiration of the first week in the new month 
his mother died. It wanted then but ten 
days* of her son's birthday. She had longed 
to live till that anniversary. Isaao was pre- 
sent at h€i( death ; and her last words in this 
world were addressed to him: "Don't go 
back, my son, don’t go back !” ^ 

He was obliged to go back, if it were only to 
watch his wife. Exasperated to the last de- 
gree by his distrust of her, she had revenge- 
fully sought to add a sting to his grief, during 
the laft days of his mother’s illness, by 
declaring that she would assert her right to 
attend &e funeral. In spite of all that he 
could do, or say, she held with wicked perti- 
nacity to her word ; and, on the day 
appointed for the burial, forced herself— 
inflamed and shameless with drink— into her 
husband’s presence, and declared that she 
would walk in the funeral procession to his 
mother’s grave. 

This last wor•t^>uirage, accompanied by all 
tl\^t was most insulting in word and look, mad- 
dened him f >r the moment. He struck her. 
The instant the blow was dealt, be repented 
it. She crouched down, silent in a corner 
of the room, and eyed him steadily ; it was a 
look that cooled his hot blood, and made him 
tremble. But there was no time now to 
think of a means of making atonement. 
Nothing remained, but to risk the worst till 
the funeral was over. There was but one way 
of making sure of her. He locked her into 
her bed-room. 

When he came back some hours after, he 
found her sitting, very much altered in look 
and bearing, by the bedside, with a bundle^>{i 
her lap. She rose, and fac^ him quietly, and 
spoke with a strange stillness in her voice, a 
strange repose in her eyes, a strange compo- 
sure in her manner. 

" No man has ever struck me twTce,” she 
said, " and my husband shall haye no second 
opportunity. Sft the door open and let me 
go. ' From this day forth we see each other 
no moft.” 

Before he could answer she passed him, 
and left the room. He saw her walk away up 
the street. 

TVould she return ? All that night he 
watched and waited ; but no footstep came 
near tbe house. The next night, overpowered 
by fatigue, he lay down in bed, in his clothes, 
with the door locked, the key on the table, 
and the candle burning. His shimber was not 
disturbed. The third night, the fourth, 
the fifth, the sixth, passed, and nothing 
happened. He lay down on the seventh, 
still in his clothes, still with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the eandle burning ; 
but easier 3ais mind. 


in Im mindL and in perfect health ^ 
body, when he fell on to Bleep. But his rest ' 
was disturbed. He woke twice^ without any 
Mnsation of uneasiness. But the third time 
it was that never-to-b6-foi||0tten shivering 
the night at the lonely inn, that dnsa&d 
sinking nain at the hearty uwch once nunc 
arousM him in an instant. 

' His eyes opened toward the left hand rids 
of the bed, and there stood- — The woman 
of the drem, ag^ain 7 — No ! His wife ; the 
living reality, with the dream-spectre’s fiioe 
— in the dxeam-metre’s attitude; ^e feir 
arm up— the knife clasped in the deliea^ 
white hand. 

He sprang upon her, almost at the instant 
of seeing her, and yet not quickly enough to 
prevent her feom hiding the knife. Without 
a word from him — without a cry from her— 
he pinioned her in a chair. With one hand 
he felt up her sleeve— and, therOj where the 
dream-woman had hidden the knife, she had 
hidden it, — the knife with the buckthorn 
handle, that looked like new. 

In the despair of that fearfnl moment his 
brain was steady, his heart was calm. He 
looked, at her fixedly, with the knife in his 
hand, wd said these last words ; 

" You told me we should see each other nc 
more, and you have come back. It is my 
turn, now, to go, and to go for ever. I say 
that we ^all see each other no more ; ana 
my word shall not be broken,” 

He left her, and set forth into the night. 
There was a bleak wind abroad, and the 
smell of recent rain was in the air. The 
distant church- clocks chimed the quarter as 
he walked rapidly beyond the last 
houses in the suburb. He asked the first 
policeihan he met, what hour that was, ol 
which tbe quarter past had just struck. 

The man referred sleepily to his watch, 
and answered ; " Two o’clock.” Two in the 
morning. What day of the month was this 
day that had iust begun 7 He reckoned it 
up from the date of his mother’s funeraL 
The fatal parallel was complete— it was his 
bi^day ! 

Had he escaped the mortal peril which his 
dream foretold ? or had he only received a 
second warning! As that ominous doubt 
forced itself on his mind, he stopped, re- 
flected, and turned back again towards the 
city, H% was still resolute to hold to his 
word, and never to let her see him more ; but 
there was a thought now in bis mind of hav- 
ing her watched and followed. The kidfe 
was in his pesseSiion — ^the world was before 
kim ;*but a new distrust of ber-T-a vague, un- 
speakable, superstitious dread— had overcome 
him. 

"I must know where riie goes, now ahe 
thinks I lte.ve left her,” he said to himse^ 
as he stole back wekrlly to the j^^ots it 
his house, ^ 

It was still dark.l He had left theito^* 
biiming in the J)dfichambgr:- but wbfe he^ 


Io«ls04 4fc Ilii« window of tbe room i^w; got tdiat ola«p*kiiife safb ulmt Ua; Ho 
tifem WM wo in it. Ho crept oantmiBly does not ibSna being nlouo, m locg oi Ito k 
lo llufr lMm6-£)or. On g^f nwwy, bo re- owako, except on tbo xdgbt be£m hie hirihi^^ 
cnoBibcwed to hxre dosed it : on trjrtng it day» when be Srw3j believes himself to be 
wc^befoandit open. in peril of bisme. The birtbdnv has only 

8ewidtedoutdde,neverleBiiig sight of the come round once sinee be has been here; 
bewee, tin daylight. Then he Tentnred in- and then he sat up, alow with the night- 
' doors— listen^, and beard nothing— looked^ porter. * She*s looking to me,’ he always 
into kitchen, seuleiy, paHonr ; and found aays^^when I speak to him on the one theme 
wotibiag : went lap, at la^ into the bedroom of his life ; * slie’s looking for me.% He may 
—it was e»npty. A pick-lock lay on the be right. She may be looking for nixn. Who 
floor, betraying how she had gsined ^trance can tell ? ” 
in the night ; and that was the only trace Who can tell ! ” said I* 

<,fher. 

Whitor had she gone ? That no mortal THE BOOTS. 

tongne eoidd tell him. The darkness had ^ 

covered her Ihght ; and when the day broke, Whxrb had be been in bis time t he ro" 
no wMMi could say where the light found her. peated when 1 asked him the question. Lord, 
Before leaving the house and the town for he had been everywhere ! udmd what had ho 
ever, be gave instructions to a friend and been ? Bless you, he had* been everything 
neighbour to sell his fiiruiture for anything you could mention a’most. 
tint it would fetch, and apply the proceeds Seen a good deal ? Why, of course he had. 
to employing the police to trace her. The I should say so, lie could assure me, if 1 only 
directions were honestly followed, and the knew about a twentieth part of what had 
money was all spent ; but the enquiries led come in Ats way. Why, it would be easier 
to nothing. The pick-lock on the bedroom for him, he ex{)ected, to tell what he hadn’t 
floor remained tbe one last useless trace of seen, than what he had. Ah ! A deal, it 
her. would. 

What was the curiouseat thing he hod 
At thi* point of the narrative the landlord seen 1 Well ! He didn*t know. He couldn’t 
paused, and looked towa^ the stable-door, momently name what was the curiousest thing 
“ So to,” he sai^ ** I tell you what was he had seen — unless it was a Unicorn — and 
told to me. The little that remains to be he see Aim once, at a Fair. But, supposing a 
added lies within my own experience. Be- young gentleman not eight year old, was to 
tween two and three months alter the events run away with a fine young woman of seven, 
I have just been relating, Isaac Scatchard might I think tAat a queer start ? Certainly I 
came to me, withered and old-looking before Then, that was a start as he himself had had 
Imw time, just as you saw him to-day. He his blessed eyes on — and he had cleaned 
had hiB testimonials to character with him, the shoes they run away in — ^and they was 
and he ssked for employment here. 1 gave so little that he couldn’t get his hand 
him a trial, and liked him in spite of his queer into ’em. 

habits. He is as sobm*, hone^, and willing a Master Harry Walmers’s father, you see, 
man as there is in England. As for his rest- k© lived at the Elmse8,down away by Shooter’s 
lessness at night, and his sleeping away his Hill there, six or seven mile from Lunnon. 
leisure time in the day, who can wonder at He was a gentleman of spirit, and good look« 
it after hearing his story 1 Besides, he never ing, and Ihnd his head up when he walked, and 
^ol^ects to being roused up, when he’s wanted, had wh^t you moj^ call Fire about him. He 
so there’s not much inconvenience to oom- wrote poetry, and be rode, and he ran, and he 
pkdn of, after all.” CTicketed, and he djtneed, he acted, and 

" 1 suppose lie is afraid of waking out of he done it all equally beautiful. He was 
that dreadful dream in the dark 7 ” said 1. uncommon proud of Master Harry jut 
“ No,” returned the landlord. ^ The dream his only child ; but he didn’t spoil him, 
comes back to higa go often, that he has got neither! He was a gentleman that had a 
to bear with it this time designedly will of his own and a eye of his own, ami 
cnou^. It’s his wife keeps him « waking at that would be minded. Consequently, though 
sugbt, as ^ has often told me.” ' c he made quite a companion of the fine brigbt i 

What I Has rim nev^ been heard of boy, and was delighted to see him so fond of 
’ rea^ng his fairy books, and was never tired 

^ Never. Isaac hhnseif has the one^ per^ of hearing him Ay my name is Norval, or 
pglmd thought about her, that riie is auve hearing him sing his songs about Young May 
and looking for him. I believe he wouldn’t Moons is beaming love, and When he as adores 
let hiriumlx dibp off to sleep towards two thee has left but the name, and that : still he 
i£. the mesming for a king’s rad^xn. Two kept the command oyef the child, sad the 
in the fttriinoiegy he sa^ is the time when child was a child, and it's to be wished more 
«bew{LL fl«d.him, eneof these days. Two in oi ’em west 

' the is the rime Idl the year round, , HOw did Boots happen to know ali this i 

"whwbs likee 'to *6e ifless eertaki that he hasl Why, through being nader-gardeasr. Qi 


oomKT iii» 1 m» luideivgardtoor^ jurff ^Ai» jwa^ilidefld,^} I Iio|m 3^11 

lie ^WAya jLlxmt, in tke sommeivtiine^ near m pleaaant time. 1 am gom^^^kte Y^idB^lek 

ilw animws on tbe lawi^ n mowings and; myaelfj wkea I lea'w Ime.*’ 

smeping* and weedmg^and iwnip^ and tliiia "Are yea going te jroor giaaMimttnmid% 

and that, witboi/t jetting acqnaiiited with Oebha ? ^ 

the way* of the mmily;— Even auppodng I bavenU gotanehnilia^.** 

Master Harry hadn*t come to him one mom- ^ Net as a graadroamma, Oohbs i ^ 

ing early, ana said, ^ Cohhs, how should you ^ “ No, air*” 

S{jell Norab, if yon was asked 7 ** and men The hoy look^ on at the w atera ig ef ^e 
begmi cuttmg it in print, all over tbe fence, flowers, £ 0 ^ a little while, slid then said, ^‘1 
He coul^^t say he had taken partiouhff shall be vfry glad indeed to go, C?obhs 
notice of children before that ; but, really it NoraVs going.** 

was pretty to see them two mites a going “ Yoaru. be all right Ihen, air,** says CUibl^ 

about the place together, deep in love. Ana ^ with your beautiful sweetheart by yai;r 

the courage of the boy 1 Bless your soul, he’d side.** 

have throwed oif his little hat, and tucked " Cobbs,** * returned the boy, flashing. 
up his little sleeves, and gone in at a Lion, he never let anybody joke, about it^ when I can 
would, u the}' had happened to meet one and prevent them.** 

she had been frightened of him. One day he " It wasn’t a joke, sir,** says Cobbs with 
stops, along with her, where Boots was hoeing humility, " — wasn’t so meant.*' 
weeds in the gravel, and says — speaking up, ^ 1 am glad of that, Cobbs, because I like 
** Cobbs,” be says, “ I like youJ' ** Do you, you, you know, and you’re going to live wiih 
sir ? I’m proud to hear it." Ye^ I do, us. — Cobbs 1 " 

Cobbs. Why do I like you, do you think, " Sir." • 

Cobbs?" “iTon't know, hi aster Harry, I am ‘‘What do you think my grandmamms 

sure." Because Norali likes you, Cobba" gives me, when I go down there ? " 

“indeed, sir 1 ^That's very gratifying.” “I cquldn’t so much as make a guess, sir." 
“GratifyingjCoDbs? It's better than millions of “A Bank of England flve-pound note^ 
the brightest diamonds, to be liked by Norah." Cobbs." * 

“ Certainly, sir." “ You’re going away, ain’t “ Whew ! " says Cobbs, “ that’s s spauking 
you, Cobbs?" “Yes sir," “Would you sum of money, Master Harry." 
like another situation, Cobbs ? " “ Well, sir, “A person could do a good deal with such 
I shouldn’t object, if it was a good *un." a sum of money as that. Couldn’t a person, 
“Then, Cobbs,” says he, “you shall be our Cobbs?" 

Head Gardener w’hen we are married," And “ I believe you, sir ! " 
he tucks her, in her little sky blue mantle, “ Cobbs," said the boy, “FU tell you aneciut. 

under his arm, and walks away. At Norah 's house, they have been joking her 

Boots could assure me that it was better about me, and pretending to laugh st our 
than a picter, and equal to a play, to see being engaged. Pretending to game 

them babies with their long bright curling of it, Cobbs i " 

hair, their sparkling eyes, and their beautifiu “ Such, sir," says Cobbs, “ is the depravity 
light tread, a rambling about the s^den, of human nator." 

deep in love. Boots was of opinion that tlie Tbe boy, looking exactly like his fatber^ 
birds believed they was birds, and kept up stood for a few minutes with his glowing &ce 
with ’em, singing to please ’em. Sometimes, towards tbe sunset, and then departed with 
they would creep under the Tulip^tree, and “ Good-night, Cobba I’m gedng in," 
would sit there with their arms round one If I was to ask Boots now it happeimd 
another’s necks, and their soft cheelm touch- thakhe was a going to leave that place just 
ing, a reading jibout the Prince, and the at that [nresent tim^ well, he couldn’t rightly 
Dragon, and tne good and bad enchanters, answer me. He did suppose he might nave 
and the king’s &.ir daughter. Sometim^ he stayed there till now, if he had be&i anyways 
would near them planning about having a inclined. But, you see, he was youngmr 
house in a forest, keeping bees and*a cow, and he wanted change. That’s wlmt he 
and living entirely on milk and honey. Onca wanted — ^ange. Mr, Wslmeis, be said, 

he came upon them by the pond, and heard to him when he give hJun notice of his in- 
Master Harry say, “ Adorable Noral^ kiss l^ntions to 4eave, “ Cobbs," he sa5r8, ^liave 
me, and say you love me to distraction, or you anythink to^oomplain ^? Ikaake the 
I'll jump in head-foremost." And Boots inquiry, because n I And that any of my 
made no question he wouM have done it, if peoplB really has anythink to eamphdn I 
she hadn’t complied. On the whole, Boots wisn to make it rig^t If I csjiu" ^ Nc^ rir," 
said it had a tendency to make him feel as says Cobbs ; “thaj^ing yom sir, 1 find myself 
if he was in love himself— only he didn’t as well sitiwated here as 1 eould hope to be 
exactly know who with, ^ anywhereA The truth k, rir^ timt I'm ^ 

“Cobbs," said Master Harry, one evening going to seek my^foitiin^’ “O, indeed 
when Cobbs was watering the flowers ; “I Cobbs ? ’’ he says ; “ 1 fmi may flndiL* 
am going on a visit, this pi'esent Midsununer,^ And Boots could Issure me — ^wh^ Be #3^ • 
^ my grandmamma’s ft York." Itouching hk hi|^ IniUi beotr^ndi^as 




Ml«te ia file of liia preaeitt oe]2ixig*^et 
£• hedi^^t Ibfimd it yet 

Wi^«y! Boots left tbeXSinees^en hie 
tteok* 'me up, and Master Hany he vent 
to the old lady^s at York, which old 
ladjr would have given that child the teeth out 
of her head (if she had had any), she was so 
wrapt up in him. What does that Infant dp 
—for Infant you may call him and be within 
the mark— but cut away from that old lady’s 
with his Korahf on a expedition to go to 
Gretna Green and be married ! 

Sir, Boots was at this identical Holly-Tree 
Inn (having left it several times since to 
better himself but always come back through 
one thing or anotherV when, one summer 
afternoon, the coach drives up, and out of 
the eoach gets them two children. The 
Guard says to our Governor, don’t quite 
make out these little passengers, but the 
young gentleman’s words was, that the}' was 
to be brought here.” Tlie young gentleman 
gets out ; hands his lady out ; gives the 
Onard something for himself ; skys to our 
Governor, “We’re to stop here to-night, 
please. Sitting-room and two bed-rooms will 
be required. Chops and cherir-pudding for 
two I ” and tucks her, in her little sky-blue 
mantle, under bis arm, and walks into the 
house much bolder than Brass. 

Boots leaves me to judge what the 
amazement of that establishment was, when 
those two tiny creatures all alone by them- 
selves was marched into the Angel ; — much 
more so, when he, who had seen them with- 
out their seeing him, give the Governor his 
views of the expedition they was upon. 
“ Cobbs,” says the Governor, “ if this is so, I 
must set off myself to York and quiej: their 
friends’ minds. In which case you must 
keep your eye upon ’em, and humour ’em, 
till 1 come back. But, before 1 take these 
measures, Cobbs, 1 should wish you to 
find from themselves whether your opinions 
is correct” “ Sir to you,” says Cobbs, 
“that shall be done directly.” 

So, Boots goes upstairs to the Angel, and 
there he finds Master Harry on a e-normous 
sofa — ^immense at any time, but looking like 
the Great Bed of Ware, compared with him 
—a diving* the eyes of Miss Norah with 
his pocket- haukecher. Tlieir little legs was 
entirely off the ground, of course, and it 
really is not possible for Boots express 
to me how small them children looked. 

“It’s Cobbs! It’s Cobbs!” cries Master^ 
Harry, and comes running him and catch- 
ing hold of his hand. M^ Norah comes 
running to him on t’other side and catching' 
hold of his t’other hand, and they both jump 
for joy. 

^ I soe voa a getting out, sir,’* saya Cobbs, 
thought; it was you. I thought i couldn’t 
be mistake your height and figure. 
Wl^t’s^ the of yoxa joumey, sir I — 

4latri]kt«mial t |i 

^ " Wo are goiig^to lie Vnamed^ Cobbs at 


Gretna Green,” retumed the boy, ^We 
have run away oh purpose. Korahhaa been 
in rather low f^irits, Cobbs ; but she’ll be 
happy, now we have found you to be our 
friend.” 

“ Thank you, and thank you, miss,” 
says Cobbs, “for your good opinion. Did 
you bring any luggage with you, sir ? ” 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me 
his word and honour upon it, tile lady had 

f ot a parasol, a smelling-bottle, a round and a 
alf of cold buttered toast, eight peppermint 
drops, and a hair-brush — seemingly, a doll’s. 
The gentleman had got about hali-a-dozen 
yards of string, a knife, three or four sheets 
of writing-paper folded up surprising small, 
a orange, and a Chaney mug with his name 
upon it. 

“What may be the exiust natur of your 
plans, sir 1 ” says Cobbs. 

“ To go on,^’ replied the boy— which the 
courage of that boy was something wonder- 
ful ! — “ in the morning, and be married to- 
morrow.” 

“ Just BO, sir,” says Cobbs. “ Would it 
meet your views, sir, if 1 was to accompany 
you 

When Cobbs said this, they both jumped 
for joy again, and ci'ied out, “ O yes, yea^ 
Cobl>3 ! Yes!” 

“ Well, sir,” says Cobbs. “ If you will 
excuse my having the freedom to give an 
opinion, what 1 should recommend would be 
this. I’m acquainted with a pony, sir, which, 
put in a pheaytou that 1 could borrow, 
vrould take you and Mrs. Harry Wal- 
mers Junior (myself driving, if you approved), 
to the end of your journey in a very short 
space of time. 1 am not altogether sure, sir, 

I that this pony will be at liberty to-morrow, 
i but even if you had to wait over to-morrow 
fo]C bim, it might be worth your while. As 
to the sma]! account here, sir, in case you 
was to find yourself running at all short, 
that don’t signify ; because I’m a part pro- 
prietor ofiliis inn, and it could stand over.” 

Boots. 'issures me that wlien they clapped 
their hands, and jumped for joy again, and 
called him •“Good CobW” and “Dear 
Cobbs!” and bent across him to kiss one 
another in the delight of their coi.fiding 
hearts, he felt himself the meanest rascal for 
I deceiving ’em, that ever was born. 

“Is there anything you want just 
present, sir 1 ” says Cobbs, mortally ashamed 
of himself. 

“We should like some cakes after dinner,” 
answered Master^ Harry, folding his arms, 
putting out one leg, and looking straight at 
him, “ and two apples — ^and jam. With dinner 
we should like to have toast-and-water. But, 
Norah has always been accustomed to half a 
glass of currant wuie at dessert And so 
have I.” 

“ It shall be ordered at the bar, sir, “ says 
Qobbs*; and away he went 
Boots has the fueling as freidi upon^ldm at 



- .-v- ; ' - ;.^Tay-aOiO^ - ."■ 

fUt minute of mailing, lukhe liad tben, that} end thaiito moniuir m at ^bto’c^h 

im woiildfa 7 ratW.haTehaditoatin hal&a* the i^eaYton would ha 3:eaay4 Booltra : 
doaen rounds uith the Gtoremor, than hare of the whole case, looking back it. iu 
eombined with him; and that he wished with my room, that l&a Sarry Walmett 
aU his heart there was any Impossible place Junior was b^inning to g^Voilu Bhe hadh^ 
where those two babies could make an im* bad her hair earle<r when she Went to bed^ 
possible marriage, and liye impossibly happy and she didn’t seem quite up to brushing it 
ever afterwards. However, as it couldn’t be, herself and it’s getting in her eyes put her 
he went into the Governor’s plans, and the »out. But, nothing put out Master Hsriy. 
Governor set off for York in half-andioor. He sat behind his break&st^cap, a teariiig 
The wa^ in which the women of 'that house away at the jelly, as if he had been hie own 
—without exception— every one of ’em — lather. 

married arid single— took to that boy when ^ After breakfsst, Boots is inclixied to bon* 
they heard the stoiy, Boots considers sur- sider that they drawed soldiers— at least he 
prising. It was as mudii as he could do knows that many such was found in the me* 
to keep ’em from dashing into the room and place, all on horseback. In the course of the 
kissing him. They climbed up aU sorts of morning, Master Harry rang the beU— it was 
places, sit the risk of their lives, to look at him surprising how that there boy did canjr 
through a pane of glass. They was seven on — ^and smd in a sprightly way, “ Cobbs, is 
deep at the key-hole. They was out of their there any good walks in this neighbourhood 1” 
minds about him* and his bold spirit. Yes, sir,” says Cobbs. xhere’s Love 

In the evening, Boots went into the room. Lane.” 
to see how the runaway couple was getting " Get out with you, Cobbs 1 ’’—that was 
on. The gentleman was on the window-seat, that there Jboy’s expressioa-r-^' you’re joking.” 
supporting the lady in his arms. She had " Begging jroor pardon, air,” says Oobba^ 
tears upon her face, and was lying, very tired “ there reaDy is Love Lane. And a pleasant 
and asleep, with her head upon his walk it is, and proud shall I be to show it to 
shoulder. « • yourself and Mrs. Harry Walmers Junior.” 

"Mrs. Hany Walmers Junior, fatigued, "Norah, dear,” said Master Harry, ** this 
sift” says Cobbs. is curioua We really ought to see Love 

” Yes, she is tired, Cobbs ; but, sbe is not Lane. Put on your bonnet, my sweetest 
used to bo away from home, and she has been darling, and we wiU go there with Cobbs.” 
in low spirits again. Cobbs, do you think Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast bs 
you could bring a biffin, please t ” felt himself to be, when that yonng piur told 

‘‘I ask your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs, him, as they all three jogged along together, 

* What was it you 1 ” that they had made up their minds to giv# 

^ 1 think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, him two thousand guineas a year as head 
Cobba She is vei^ fond of them.” gardener, on accounts of his being so true a 

Boots withdrew in search of the required friend to ’em. Boots could have wished at 
restorative, and, when he brought it in, the the mement that the earth would have opened 
gentleman handed it to the lady, and fed her and swallerd him) up ; he felt so mean, with 
with a spoon, and took a little himself. The their beaming eyes a-looking at him, and be* 
lady being heavy with sleep, and rather cress, Heving him. Well, sir, he turned the omw 
What should you think, sir,” says CoblA, versation as well as he could, and he took 
a chamber candlestick ? ” The gentleman ’em down Love Lone to the watex-meadowa 
approved; the cham^rmaid wenti ilrst, up andthereMasterHarrywouldhave drownded 
the great staircase ; the lady, in W sky-blue himself in half a'moment more, a-getting but 
mantle, followed, gallantly escorted^ by the a water-lily for her — ^but nothing daunted 
gentleman ; the gentleman embraced her at that boy. Well, sir, they was Ured ont. All 
her door, and reUred to hb owfl apartment, being so new and strange to ’en^ they vrtm 
where Boots softly locked him up. tired as tired could be. And thejr laid down on 

Bools couldn’t but feel with increased a bank of daisies, like the children in tba 
acuteness what a base deceiver he when wood, leastways meadows, and fell asleep, 
they consulted him at breakfast (they had Boots don’t know — ^perhaps 1 do-**biit 
ordered sweet milk-and-water, and toast and never miSd, it don’t signify eitoer way— why 
currant jelly, overnight), about the pony.* It it made a man fit to make a fool of himself 
reaUy was as much as he could do, he don’t to see thein*two pretty babies a lying there 
mind confessii^ to me, to look them two in the clear stiA sunny day, not dreaming 
young things in the iace^ and think what Jialf go haad when they was asleep, as they 
a wi^ed old father of lies he had grown done when they was awake. But, L^l when 
up to be. Howsomever, he went on a you come to think of yourself you know,and 
lying like a Trojan, about the ^ny. He told what a game you have been up to ever since, 
’em ^at it did so unibrt’nately happen that you was in yourown cradle^ and what a poor 
the pony was half clipped, yOu see, and that sort of a diap you mce, and how it's alwajk 
he couldn’t be taken out in that state, for fear eitoer Yesterdi^ with yoa,Nor else To;mor- 
it shoidd strike to his inside. But, thaji he’d vow, and never To-^y, thfit’s where ityvil * ^ 
be finished oHpping in toe course of the daj%f Well, Bir« toey n^ke up at Iss^ 


pretty : 9AhA s^dr et }«8t^ 

h^a 3&ther atandLiig ahlootciiag 

tenil:^ m the fiaom Wlm JHaater quiet him. 

Haci^ took her rouiui the weiat, abh eiSd he ^^Pleeae uy 1 **— the spirit of that little 
^ teacher bo;” and when hesay^^Nomh, ereattir, end dhe way he. kept hia i^tng 
ley^yoimgMay Moo^ycwKaasryieasa]^^ teaaa down Please deer Fa— may I--3dss 
flhatdla him^ "Yea;, am 1 want to go home!” Korah, belhre I go?” 

I, A biled fowl, and Weed bread-and-butter "You may, my chiM.” 
mdding, broaght Valeaera up a llttleb; So, be takea Master Harry in bisbend^and 
l^t Boots could hare wished, be must B ota leads tiiie way with the candle, and 
privately own to me, to hare seen her more they come to that other bedrooms: where the 
aensibid of the woice of love, and less el erly lady is seated by the bed, and poor 
abandoning of herself to eorranta. However, little Mrs. Harry 'Walmers Junior is fast 
Master Harry be kept up, and bis noble asleep There, the father lifts the child up 
heart was aa fond as ever. Mrs. Walmers to the pillow, and he lays his little face down 
turned very sleepy about dusk, and began to for an instant by the little warm face of 
cry. Therefore, Mrs. Walmers went off to poor unconscious little Mrs. Hany Walmers 
bed as per yesterday ; and Master Harry Junior, and gently draws it to hiiUf-a sight 
ditto repeated. so touching to the chambermaids who are 

About eleven or twelve at night, comes peeping through the tioor, tliat one of them 
back the Governor in a chiuse, along with Mr. calls out " lt*8 a shame to* part 'em ! ” But 
Walmers and a elderly lady. Mr. Walmers this chambermaid was always, as Boots in- 
looks amused and very serious, both at once, forms me, a soft-lieartcd one. Not tluai 
and says to our missis, "We are much there was any liarm in that girl. Far from it. 
indebted to you, ma’am, for your kind care of Finally, Boots says, that's^ all about it. 
our little children, whicli we can never suffi- Mr. Walmers drove away in the chaise, 
dently acknowledge. Pray ma’am, whei-e is having hold of Master Harry’s hand. Tlie 
my boy 1 ’* Our missis says, " Cobbs has elderly lady and Mrs. , Harry Walmers 
the dear child in charge, sir. Cobbs, show Junior that was never to be, (she married 
Forty !” Then, he says to Cobbs, "Ah Cobbs I a Captain, long afterwards, and diedMo 
I am glad to see you» 1 undmtooil you India), went off next day. In conclusion, 
was here!” And Cobbs says, "Yes, sir. Boots puts it to me whether I hold with him 
Your most obedient, sir.” in two opinions ; firstly, that tbore are not 

I may be surprised to bear Boots say it, many couples on their way to be married, 
perhaps ; but, Boots assures me that bis heart who are half as innocent of guile as those 
fo^t like a hammer, going up stairs. "I beg twochildren ; secondly, that it would be a jolly 
your pardon, sir,” says he, while unloisking good thing for a great many couples on their 
the door ; " I hope you are not augiy with way to be man ied, if ^hey could only be 
MaAfAi* Harry. For, Master Harry is a fine stopped in time and brought back separately. 

boy, sir, and will do you credit and honour.” 

And Boots signifies to me, that if the fine T BTR LANDLORD. 

bc^’s &th^ had contradicted him in the 

faring state of mind in which bethsn was, c TJviam Tattxnhall is my elder brother 
!tie thinks he should have " fetched him a ‘by fifteen years. I am Sam TattenhaU. 
crack,” and taken the consequences. My brother Uriah rang at his gate at his 

But, Mr. Walmers only says, "No, Cobbs, snug retreat of Trumpington Cottage, Peck- 
No, my good fellow. Thank you!” And, ham, near London, exactly at a quarter to six — 
the d"or being opened, goes in. his regular hour — when the omnibus from the 

Boots goes in too, holding the lighh and city seir him down at the end of the lane, 
he sees Mr. Walmers go up to the liedside, It was Deteember, but the weather was tine 
bend gently down,aind kisB the little sleeping and frosty, and as it was within a few days 
face. Then, he stands looking at it for d Christmas, his children — four in nrtmber— 
a minute, looking wonderfully like it (they two boys, just come home from school, and 
do say he ran away with Mrs, Walmei’s) ; two girls who came home from school every 
and tlien he gently shakes * the litfte day — ^were all on the alert to receive him, 
shoulder. w ith a world of schemes for the delectation 

" Haryy, my dear boy ! Han^ ! ” . * Ihe coming holiday -time^ 

Master Harry starts uj^and looks at him. My brother Uriah was an especial family- 
Ziooks at Cobbs too. Suck is the hopour of man. He matje himself the companion 
that mite, that he looks at Cobbs, to see and play-fellow of his chEdren on all 
« whether he has brought hha into trouble. occasions tliat his devotion to his bnsi- 
"I am not^ angry, mj child. I only want ness in the city would admit of. Hifl 
you to dress yourself and eeaBoe l^me. hearty, cheery voice was heard as he enteied 

t "Yes, Pa.” I the ludl, and while be was busy pulllim-ofi 

Master H^ry dresses hknaalf quioldr. his over-coat, and hanging up his hat : 

to swell wkea, he Km "Weli^ my bom well George, well Miss 
Retur^ and ft skelfomoie and more* Lacy, there. What are you all about? 

't . * 


mimmaki TlieketMi^boiniig^ 6l| l'* |«Avef3r|Ae*a«^biK>k{Mrik^ 

1^ rmmittg five of lulanty ^lat alwe^eni- m|p Wore all tlte dieeipattoiii boKm It 
mated him eeemed to tibrow eanehWaod « Pn^Wa AdTentum in Soetk A&ca^ e^ 
aew life Into the hoiiae, wh4k he eame in* almoet aa good aaBohinaon Qpaeoe. 1 kaiev 
The children thie evening rushed but into the Prln^ well ; a lamey Httle ]iee% that yoie 
hall, and lerowded ronnd him with snch a never would dream eoald on a horae» 
number of** Isay, yon know, mnehksa ride after liona and dcfhsnta hi 

pa?” and “Don’t tell him now, Mary,-*-let thatstyla” 

hiingaesa Oh! you’ll never guess, pa!” “lions and elephants 1” all were laleiit^ 
that \e oSold only iiurry them all into the and Geoige read on. He read till eight 
sitting-room before him like a little fiook of o^clock, their bed-time, and the whole gronp 
sheep, saying, “Well, well, you rogues,— well, — ^parents and children— were eqnallj »• 
velL — ^let ns have some tea, and then all lighted with it. As they closed the book 
about it.” — " Now ” said the lather, “ would it not be 

The fire blazed bonnily, as it was wont, in grand fun to live out there, and ride alter 
the bright grate, and that and the candles the lions and elephants ? ” 
made Ae room, with light and warmth, the “ Ah ! grand fun ! ” said the boys, bnt the 
very paradise of comfort. Mrs. Tattenhall, mother tbe girls shuddered at the IIoiul 
a handsome woman of five and thirty or so— “ Well, you could stay in the'hoose, yon know,” 
she might be more, but she did look it — sidd Bob. 

was just in tbe act of pouriog the water from ** Bight, my fine fellow,” said the fiathar, 
a very bright litUe kettle into the equally clapping him on the shoulder. “So now 
briglit silver tea-jwt, and with a sunny, rosy, off to bed. an<i dream all about it.” 
youthful, and yet matronly face, turn^ When tne children were gone, my brother 
smilingly at liia entrance^ and said, “ Wel^ Uriah stretched out his feet on the fender 
my dear, is it not a very cold night ? ” and fell into a silence. When my brother’s 
“Not in this* room, certainly, rny dear^” silence had lasted some time his inh said, 
said my brother Uriah, “and with such “Are you sleepy, my dear?” 
a snuggery before one, who cares for cold “No; never was more wakeful,” said 
outside.” Uriali; “really, my dear, I never was less 

Mrs. Tattenhall gave him a brighter smile inclined to be sprightly : but it wc«i*t 
still, and the neat Harriet coming in with do to dash the spirits of the children. Leti 
the toast, the whole family group was speedily them enjoy tbe Christmas aa much as they 
seated round the tea-table, and the whole can, they will never be young but once.” 
fiood of anticipated pleasures and plans of “ What is amiss ? ” asked Mrs. I'attenhall 
the younger population let loose, and with a quick apprehensive look. ^ “ Is theie 
coidiedly entered ^uto, and widened and im- something amiss ? Good gracious I you 
proved by my brotlmr Uriah. He promised frighten me.” 

them an early night at the very best pm- “ Why no^ there is nothinff exactly amiss * 
tomime,and they were to read all about all the there is nothing new ; but the fact is, I hav 4 
pantomimes in the newspapers, and find out just taken stock, and to-day finished casting: 
which was the best. Ho meant to take all up, and struck the balance.” 
them to see all sorts of sights, and ri^t ** And is it bad ? Is it less than jmi ex- 
off-hand on Christmas Eve he was going pected 7 ” asked Mrs. Tattenhall, fixing hm 
to set up a Christmas-tree, ^d have eyes seriously on her husband’s €ac& 
Christklndchen, and all sorts of gifts under “ Bad ? No, not bad, nor good. Fll teSi 
it for everybody. He had got it wdl ready you what it is. You’ve heard of a toad ins 
done by a German who came <fften to his mad wall Well, that’s me. Twenty year? 
warehouse, and*it was somewhhre^ not fax off ago, 1 went into business with exactly three 
just now. thousand pounds, and^ here have bees 

“ Tiiank yon, papa, — thank you a thousand trading, and fagging, and caring, and getting, 
times. Oh ) what heaps of fun ! ” exclaimed and losing, busmesa extending, and px^ts 
the children, altogether. getting leas and less, making large aal^ and 

*‘ Why, really, my dear,” said Mrs. Tatten- men bi%aking directly after, and so tiie 
hall, delighted as the clnldren, “ what has upshot is, — twenty years trade, and the ba^ 
come to you ? You quite out^o yourself lance the "same to a pound as that I began 
good as ^ou always are. You are quite mag- with. Three thousand I started with, and 
nificent in your projects.’^ tlufe thousand is precisely my capital at this 

* “ To be sure,” said Uriah, taking hold ot moment.” 

the hands of little Luev, and donemg round “ la that all ?” said Mrs. Tattoahaill, 
the room with her. “To be sure; we may derfully relieved. “Be thankful, my«d^s 
just as well be merry as sad; it will be all the Uriah, ^at you have three thousand p<kiq4s, 
same a hundred years hence.” You have your hq^th wonderfully, we 

Presently the tea-table was cleared, and, as all our hiwtk; we have^^ohildren, as goiKi 
.theydrewrouudthefire,mybrotherUrlsh|^« and promistng cyidteneaa anyboavisiMest 
lai oq;^ a book, and said, “George, Ihere’M I with, and a h^mhomcb end live ai^WMlaxlB 


n; any one i&eed to w I waoboicuadiip hoart and omil with, awn 
WIIE&, l am mnw. vnutt do we want num f ** counti^r ; she had her manv friends and eelax 
^ What do we want more?** eaidT][riah^ tiona, w^ whom she lived on ^em^dor* 
drawia^ up hia auddenl^ and dating dial terma; all her taateap feelinga^ and ideas 
hk handa m a positive sort of a way on hia were Englidi and metropolitan. Atrtite very 
Imeeel "Why, I for one, want a great deal idea of quitting England, and for so new, and 
more. We’ve children, you say, and a home, so distant a country, she was seized with an 
and all that. Heaven be thanked, so we have 1 indescribable oonstemation. 
but I want our children to have a home aftei* "My dear Maria ! ” said her husband ; 
wa. Three thousand pounds divided amon^t "mind, I don’t ask you to go at first. You 
four, leaves about seven hundred and fifty and the children can remain herd till I have 
oach. Is it worth whUe to fag a whole life, been and seen what the place and prospects 
and imve them that and a like prospect I are like. My brother Sam will look after 
No,** continued Uriah, in a considering man- business — lie will soon be at home in it — and if 
ner, and shaking his head. "No, 1 want all is pleasant, why, you will come then, if 
something more ; more for myself ; more for not 1 won’t ask you. I’ll work out a good 
them ; more room, more scope, a wider hori- round sum myself if possible, or open up 
son, and a more proportionate result of a some connection that will mend matters here, 
whme human existence. And do you know What can 1 say more ? ” 

Maria what I have come to as the best con- " Nothing, dear Uriah, nothing. But those 

eiumon ? To go out to Australia.” poor children ” 

"To go out to Australia!” said Mrs. "^Those poor children!*’ said Uriah. "Why 
Tattenh^l, in astonishment. "My dear my dear Maria, if you were to ask them 
Uriah, you are joking. You mesua no such whether they would like a voyage to Aus- 
thing.” tralia, to go and see those evergreen woods, 

" But that is just what 1 do mean,” said and gallop about all amongst ^y parrots, 
Uriah, taking his wife’s hand affectionately ; and great kangaroos, they would junm ofi 
" I have thought of it long^, and the toad-in- their seats with joy. The spirits of the 
the-wall balance has determined me. And now young are ever on the wing for adventure 
what I ask of you is to look at it calmly and and new countries. It is the prompting of 
eanmtly. You know the Smiths, the Browns, that Great Power which has constructed all 
and the Bobinsons have gone out. They this marvellous universe, and bade mankind 
report the climate delicious, and that wonders multiply and replenish the earth. Don't 
are doing. A new country, if it be a good trouble yourself about them. You saw how 
country, is the place to grow and thrive in, they devoured the adventures at the Cape, 
without doubt. Look at the trees in a wood, and you’ll see how they will kindle up in a 
^ey grow up and look very fine in the mass, wonderful enthusiasm at the promise of a 
The wood, you say, is a very fine wood ; but voyage to Australia. Whut are pantomimes 
when you have looked at the individual treea to that ? ’* 

they are crowded and spindled up. They " Poor things ! ” said Mrs. TatteuhalL 
cannot put out a single bough beyond a " They know nothing about the reality ; all is 
certain distance ; if they attempt it, their iairyl^d and poetry to them.” 
presuming twigs are x>oked ba^ again bv ^ The reality ! the reality, Maria, will 
sturdy neighbours all round, that are all all fairyland and poetry to them.” 
struggling for light and space like them. Mrs. Tattenhall shook her head, ^ and 
Look then at the tree on the open plain, — retired thtat night — ^not to sleep, but with a 
how it spreads and hangs in grand ampli- very sad heai-t to ruminate over this unex* 
tttde its unobstructed boughs and foliage : a pected revelation. My brother’s words were 
lordly object. Just so, thm London. It^ a realised at tlie first mention of the pro^ 
vast, a ^oriou^ a most imposing London, ject to the children. After<ithe first shock of 
imt thottsarvds of Ha individuals in it are surprise and doubt whether it were reallv 
pressed and circumscribed to a few square meant, the^ became unboundedly dellghteck 
yards and no more. Give me the open plain, The end of it was, that by the middle of Pebru'^ 
—•the new country, and then see if I do not a^, my brother Uriah, having had a handsome 
put out a better head, and our* children ofiier for his business and stock, had wound 
,tdo.” up all his affairs ; and Mrs. Tattenhall having 

. Mrs. Tattenhall, now she felt that her' coneludod, like a good wife and mother, to go 
Imaband was in earnest, safi motionless and with the whole fiumily, they bade farewell to 
"confounded. The shock had come toc^sud-^ England, Mrs. Tp.tt<mhaU with many tears, 
d^y upon her. Hor husband, it is true, Uihtii serious and thoughtful, the children 
often told her that things did not move full* of delight and wonder at eveiy thing in 
as fic, wiBhed;^that they seemed fixed, and thethip. 

nnd stagnant ; but tl^n, when They had a fine voyage, though with very 
dS'e Hierimnts satisfied! ( never had en- few passengers, for the eaptain said there was 
Wtahied nn ideq but that they should go on a temporanry damp on the Australian coio- 
ef thw chapt^ as thpj had been nies. /The order of the Government at home 
^ she was married. She raise the upset price of land to one 
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ji per acre, tiid ehfidb^ emdgratios^^d 
ae iwe had a g(K>d deal of epeeola^im 
ift hlolbounie in town allotm^ts, thinga jn«t 
BOW looked gloomy. This was in eighteen 
hundred and fbrty-three, •** But it can’t last 

S udd the Captain,- ^ that silly order of 
the price of the land is so palpably 
; while America is selling land so 
much nearer at a quarter of the price, that it 
must be repealed ; and then all will ^ right 
again,” ^ 

It was the middle of May when our party 
arrived in Hobson’s Bay. It was very rainy, 
gloomy '*weatheF-*^the very opposite to all 
that the climate had been represented in the 
accounts sent home — ^but then it was the 
commencement of winter, the November of 
our season. Uriah got a boat, and sailed up 
the winding river to the town. The sail was 
through a flat tract of land densely over- 
grown with a mass of close, dark bushes, of 
some ten feet high, somewhat resembling our 
sloe-tree, the tea-tree of that country. On 
reaching the foot of the town, which stood 
on a range of low hills, Uriah and his com- j 
panions stepped out into a most appalling! 
slough of black mud, 1;hrough which they 
waded till they reached the town, wbich^was 
of no great extent, scattered over a consi- 
'derable space, however, for the number of| 
houses, and with great intervals of woodland, 
and of places where the trees had been felled, 
and where the stumps, a yard high, remained 
in unsightly nakedness. 

Urian walked on through a scene which, 
somehow in keeping with the weather, fell 
heavily on his spirits. There was nothing 
doing, or stirring ; houses in various degrees 
of progress stood as they were. There were 
piles of timber, lime, shingles, {XNsts, and 
rails, empty wagons and carts, but no 
people employed about them. On every 
hand he saw lots marked out for feticing 
or building upon, but there they remafhed 
all stationary. 

“Is it Sunday?” Uriah asked himself. 
No, it was Tuesday. Then why all this 
atagnation ; this solitude ? Inaa lane, or 
rather de^p track of mud and ruts, since 
known as Flinders’ Lane, but* then without a 
ndme, and only just wide enough between the 
ti'eea for a cart to pass, Uriah wading and 
plunging along, the rain meantime pouring, 
streaming, ana drumming down on his um- 
brella, he came face to face with a large 
Active man in a mackintosh cloak, and an 
oilskin hood over his head. Neither 5f 
them found it very convenient to step out of 
tlie middle mud track, ^ocause on each si^p 
of it rose a perfect bank of sludge raised 
by the wheels of drays, and stopping to have 
A look at each other, the strange man sud- 
denly put out a huge red hand warm and 
wet> and exclaimed : 

What ! Tattenhall I You here f In the 
name of all wonders what could l:^;uig you 
here at this moment ? ” e 


^What^ WlikiMiBii is that' ^ t 
Ufiah.^ Is thhryetf dimate t 
paradise?” ' ^ 

”Cliiimte--pairadiim '^ hanged I 

Bobinson. ” They’re well enough. If 
thing dse were as well there wimld be nought, 
to complain of. Buti|eil me tliiah Tatteh- , 
hall, with that coi£fl)rtable Trmnpuigton;^ 
Cott^ at Peckham, with that well-to-do. 
warehouse in the Old Jewry, wtmt could 
possess yon to come here V' 

" What should I coige for, but to settle ? ” 
asked Uriahi somewhat chagrin^ at thlt 
salutation. 

^ To settle 1 ha, ha I ” burst out Bobteon* 

“ Well, as for that, you could not come to‘W 
better place. It is a regular settler hens. 
Everytliing and everybody are settled heire 
out and out. This is a settlement, and no 
mistake ; but it is like a many other settle- 
ments, the flgures are aB on the wrong side 
the ledger.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said Uriah. 

“Na}; it is neither good nor gracious” 
replied Bobinson. “Look round. What do 
you see ? Buim desertion, dirt and the— 
devil!” ' 

“Why, how Is that?” asked Uriah. ^1 
thought you, and Jones, and Brown, and all 
of you had made your fortunes.” 

“So we had, or were just on the point ol 
doing. We had purchased lots of land fbr' 
building, and had sold it out again at five 
hundred per cent, when chop 1 down comes 
little Lord John with his pound an acre, 
and heigh, presto! everything goes topsy-- 
turvy. Our purchasers are either in i£e 
bankruptcy court, or have vanished. By 
jingo ! I could show yon such lots, fine lots 
for houses and gardens, for shops and ware- 
houses ; ay, and shops and warehouses upon 
them too, as would astonish you.” 

“ Well, and what then ? ” asked Uriah. 

“ What then ! why man don’t you compre- 
hend. Emigration is stopped, broken on as 
short as a pipe-shank, not a soul is coming. , 
out to buy and live in all these houses— not .a 
soul except an odd — excuse me, Tattenhall, 
P was going to say, except you and another 
fool or two. But where do you g out ? 
Look ! there is my house,” «ipointii.g to a 
wooden erection near. “I’ll come and see 
you as soon as I know where you fix 
yourself” 

“Bull mind one thing,” cried Uriah, seisog 
him by the arm as he passed. “ For heavena 
sake, aon\ talk in this maimer .to my wife. 
It would kill Ifer.” 

“Oh no, mum’s the word I There’s no use 
frightening the women,” said BioHnson. “ No^ 
confound it, 1 won’t croak any how. And, 
all, bad as things are, why, |hey can’t remm# 
so for ever. Nothing ever does, that’s die 
comfort. Ihey’Uenend^metime.” • 

“ When ?" said Uriafi>, 

“Well,” said Bebaufon, pausiiig.il^lit 
“notbemcBjmuplid lmeetagaii^s&'l 
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hikd iadiused her to heWsm thitt had 
made a fatal more of it. 

ear/’ oud ahe, " what oan f^mw^ 
for as I hear, the place is ntteriy roinedji 
and certainly it tooka like itV* 

^Bidnedi to be anre it is, at least the 
people are, more’s the pity for and the 
like €>f me who have li^t everything; but 
for TaitenhaU who has every^iag to gain, 
and monc^ to win it with, why it is the 

g olden opportnnity, the very thii^f ! If he 
ad watched at all the four ccmers of the 
world, and for a hundred yeara^ he could 
not have dropped into such a dianee. Ah ! 
tiiist Tattenhall, make me believe he did not 
plan it” Thrusting his knuckles into Uriah’s 
side, and laughing with a thunder-clap of 
a laugh that seemed to come from li&gs of 
leather. 

“Why, look here now,” he continued, 
drawing a chair and seating himself on its 
front edge ; ‘‘look here now, if you had come 
six mouths ago, you could have bought 
nothing except out of the fire. Town al- 
lotments, land, houses, bread, meat, sugar, 
everything ten times the natural price : 
and, now ! cheap, dog cheap ! of no value 
at all, you might have them for asking 
for ; nay, I could go into a dozen deserter 
shops, and take any quantity for nothing. 
And property! why three thousand pounds 
caujli would almost "buy all the place — ^all the 
colony.” 

“ What is the use,” asked Mrs. Tattenhall, 
“ of buying a niined colony ? ” 

“ A ruined colony ! ” said Bobinson, edging 
himself still more forward in his chair, and 
seeming actually to sit upon nothing, his 
huge figure and large ruddy face appearing 
still larger. “The colony, madam, is not 
ruined; never was ruined, never can be 
rained. The T^pte are ruined, a good lot 
of them ; but the colony is a good and a 
mrdnd colony. God made the colony, and 
let me tell you, madam,” looking very serious, 
“ Provid^ce is no speculator, up to-day, down 
to-morrow. What he does he does. WeU, the 
people hate niined themselves; but it is 
out of their power to ruin the colony ; no, 
nor the townJ The town dUd the colony 
are sound as a bell, never were sounder, 
never had more stuff in them ; nevei* had 
so much., There is the land still, not a yard 
of it is gone ; no great fellow has mt that 
on his l^k and gone off with it. laud 
Is there, and the houses, and the merchan- 
dise, and the flocks, and herds, and hetees : 
and — what coneeniB you—” 

„ He sate and loqked at Mm %i.ttenhall, 
who stood there intently listenings and Uriah 
stood just behind her listening too, and all 
the children with their open, gazing 

on the stoinge man. 

“Well, what— what ooncexns us?**, said 
Mrs. Tattenhall 

“To a huge, almighty heap of seme- 
[ytWng & nothing,” said the iarge^ rnaiw 


aeaenOmtamiwerto another 

and with m' nod and vei 7 knowing look he 

naOcedon. 

*^Oddfidiow l”saidmybitflh«w Uriels 
Is wyjoeciee for a mined man. IVhat isone to 
and he waded om After making a 
nonmderable circuity 9 ^ actually losing him- 
in the wood aimimliere about where the 
Bermnd Mr. Morrison^e chapel now stands 
in Collins’ Streety he again came across 
l^binson who stood at the door of a consi- 
d€rable erecti<m of '^attle-and-dab, that is, a 
building of boughs wattled on stakes, and 
dabbed over with mud ; then not uncommon 
in Melbourne, and still common enough in 
^ bosh. It stood on the hill-side with a 
swift muddy torrent produced bjr tlie rains 
mshiug down the valley below it, towards 
the river, as it has often done unce it bore 
the name of Swanston Street. 

' “Here, Tattenhall ! here is a pretty go ! ” 
shouted Bobinson ; “ a fellow has cut with 
bag and baggage to-night who owes me four 
thousand pounds, and has left me a lot more 
houses and land. That’s the wav every day. 
But look, here is a bouse ready lor you. You 
can’t have a better, and you can pay me any 
you like, something is oetter * tlian 
nothing” 

Be led Uriah in. The house was thoroughly 
sad eoinfortably furnished ; though, of coui*se, 
very simply, with beds and everything. Uriah 
In less than a week, was safely established 
&ere, and had time to ramble i&out with his 
boys, and learn more fully the condition of 
the colony. It was melancholy beyond de- 
scription. Wild, reckless speculation brought 
to n sodden close by the cessation of immi- 
gration, had gnne like a hurricane over the 
fdaoe, and had left nothing but ruin and 
poralysiB behind it No woms that Bobin- 
eon had used, or that any man could use, 
could overpaint the real condition of pros- 
tratioii and of misery. Two hundred and 
eighty insdivencies in a population of ten 
thousand, told the tale of awful reality. 
Uriah was overwhelmed with consternation 
at the step be bad taken. O ! how pleasant 
seemed timt Trumpingtou Cottage, PeckhaSa, 
and that comfortable warehouse in the Old 
I Jewry, as he egewed them from the Antipodes 
in the midst of rain and ruin. 

What, however, was my brother Uriah’s 
astonishment to see Bobi^on stalk in the 
next day, his tall figure having to Stoop at 
every door, and in his brusque, noisy wav, go 
up to Mrs* ^sttenhall, and shaking her hand 
as you would shake the bagdle ^ a pump, 
congratulate her on her arrival in the col^y. 

“A lucky Mt, madam, a most lucky, sden- 
iiflciltitt Ah! trust Tattenhall ffw Jawing 
« wlnia 1^0 ie about.” 

Mrit Tattenhall stood with a ringular ex- 
u£ vender and bc^lderment on her 
eoUntenanji^^ for t)swi condition of the place, 
and fllie of se^jeral female neigh^ 

wm had ihi^qpedinl^Uriah’a absence, 
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itotitAdug cMit Wt vrm in a emmlar shap^ 
aa if he would ett^ose a whole globe^ and 
itt h low^ idow, de^ tone, ealculated to sink 
dew into the unaeinationa of the listenm. 

we did batluiow whhn things would 
mend said my barother Uriah, for the first 
tkne Tenturing to put in a word. 

"Wienl” said Bobinson starting up so 
suddenly that his head struck against a beanr 
in the mw one-storeyed house. "Confound 
these low places,” said he, turning fieiy red, 
and mblnng his crown, " there will be better 
anon. ‘When I say yel Hark ye! this 
colony is— how bldl Eight years! and in 
eight years what a town ! what wealth I what 
bailings ! what a power of sheep and cattle ! 
The place is knocked down, won\ it get up 
again^ Ay, and quickly ! Here are a pair 
of sturdy legs,” he said, turning to Bob, who 
fiushed up in surprise ; " but, Mrs. Tatten- 
hall, you did not teach him to walk without 
a few tumbles, eh 1 But he got up again, and 
how he stands now ! what a sturdy young 
rogue it is! And what made him got up 
again ? B^use he was young and strong, 
and the colony is young /ind strong, madam. 
Eight years old ! What shall I give you for 
B three thoudknd pounds purchase made 
now, three years hence ? Just think of 
that,” said the tall man, "just turn that over 
a time or two,” nodding solemnly to my 
brother, and then to my sister-in-law, and 
then cautiously glancing at the menacing 
beam, and with a low duck diving out of 
the house. 

" What a strange fellow ! ” said Uriah. 

" But how true ! ” said Mrs. Tattenball. 

" How true ! ^^What true 1 ” asked Uriah, 
astonished. 

"Why,” said Mrs. Tattenhall, "what he 
says. It is truth, Uriah; we must buy as 
much as we can.” 

“ But,” said Uriah, " only the other dil^ he 
said the clean contrary. He said everybody 
was ruined.” 

" And he says so still ” added Mrs, Tatten- 
hall, enthusiasticslly, but not the colony. 
We must Imy ! We must buy, •and wait. 
One day we sliril reap a grand harvest.” 

"Ah! ” saidPUriah ; "so you let yourself, 
my dear Maria, be thus easily pemuaded, 
bedatlse Bobinson wants to sell, and thinks 
we have money 1 ” • 

"Is it not common sense, however ? Is it 
lot the j^ainest sense ?” asked Mrs. Tatten- 
hall. "Uo you think this colony is never to 
recover 1 ” • 

" Never is a long while,” said Uriah. " But 
•till-” 

" Well, we will think it over, and see how 
the town lies ; and where the chief points of 
it will be, pi^bably, hereafter ; and if this 
Mr. Bobinson has any laud in such places^ I 
would buy of him. because he has given us 
the first idea of it.” 

They ^nought and looked, and the and of it 
was, isfMi very soon they had bought up laftd 




and houses ddclty,&m BoMiuw; 
amoimt of tww ih^iumd pounds, ' 

fidn would not have sold,bnt havemorijgaged i 
and Ihfkt fiict was the mc)ut convinciBg 
thathawas tiscere in his expecta^ona ^ A 
revival IMe went om Thmgs w^mora 
and more hopeless, who had nothinjg ( 

else to do,, set on ana oulMvaied a garden.? 
He had plenty of guden groUndl, mi Ua 
boyu helped hhn, and enjoyed it v^y* As 
the snmmer went on, and melcms grew rip& 
and there were plenty of green peas slid 
yegetahles, by the addition of meat, which 
was now only one penny a-pound, they Ocmid 
live alidoit for nothing ; and Uriah Ihoi^ht 
they conid wait and maintain ihems^vei 
years, if necessary. So, from time to ttme^ 
one tale of urgent staring distress or anoldier 
lured him on !o take fresh bargaina. till he saw 
himself almost penniless. Things still remained 
as dead as the very stones or the stumpa 
around them. My brother Uiiah began toferi 
very melancholy ; and Mrs. Tattenhall, who 
had so strongly advised the wholesalepur- 
ohase of property, looked very serious. Uriah 
often thought : Ah I she would do it ; but— <• 
Bless her! 1 will never say so, for she 
did it for the best.” But his hoys and girls, 
were growing apace, and made him tmidis. 
" Bless me ! In a few years they will W 
shooting up into men and women; and if 
this speculation should turn out all moon- 
shhie !— if the place should never revive ! 

He sate one day on the stump of a tree oa, 
a high ground, looking over the bay. His 
mind was in the most gloomy, dejected con- 
dition. Everything looked dark and hope- 
less. No evidence of returning life around ; 
no spring in the commercial world ; and his 
good money gone ; as he sate thus, his eyes 
fixed on the distance, his miud sunk in the 
lowering present, a man came up, and asked 
him to take his land off his hknds: to take it^ 
for Heaven's sake, and save bis starving &m£!y« 
"Manl” said Uriah, with a face and a 
voice 80 savage that it made the suppliant 
start even in bis misery, " I have no 
money I I want no land! 1 have too 
idttch land. You shall have it all for. 'as 
much as will carry me back to England, and 
set me down a beggar there J *kl 
The man shooK his head. "If I had a 
single crown I would not ask you ; but my 
wife down of the fever, and my children 
are dymg of dysentery. ‘What shall I dot 
and my Iqts are the very best in the plaek^ 

" I tell you I ” said my broker Unah^w 
a fierce growl,iuid an angry flash of the eye, 

" k have no money, and how can 1 buy t ” 

He glanced at the man in fury ; but a face 
so lull of patient suffering and of sickness—* . 
sickness of the heart, of the soul, and, as it* 
wore, o(famine|, met his gaae^ that he stopped 
shor^ felt a pangK^ remorse tor his aimr, 
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told s^^ mdk A^tale of bonroi^-a taxtlL fiunily, 

Mm TOJwt m^ey— my ea^^y boated 
tnom^^aad of what use are those cattle to 
me I ;%>vie whatever; Ton may have them 
ihr ^ lhave nothing 


' ^ 1 will have then^^ said the man, " On a 
. distant station I ki^w where I could selLj 
^em. if I could only leave my family. But 
^ they have no dour, Ho tea, not^g but meat, 

. meat,meat.’^ 

Leave them to me,” said Uriah, feeling 
. the warm blood and the spirit of humanity 
beginning to drculate in his bosom at the 
eense ^of what was really sudering around 
him. " Leave them to me. I will care for 
them. Tour wife and children shall have a 
dkxstCKT. I wiU find you some provisions for 
your journey, and if ever your land is worth 
anytlimc, you shall have it again. This 
state of things makes monsters of us. It 
turns our blood into ga^ our hearts into 
atones. We must resist it or we are ruined, 
indeed!” 

•^Nay,” said the man, “I won’t impose 
npon you. Take that piece of land in the 
vall^ there ; it will one day be valuable.” 

^ That I” said Uriah, looking. ^‘That! 
Why, that is a*swamp 1 I will take that — 
X shall not hurt you there ! ” And he laughed 
outright, the first time for two years. 

Tears went on, and my brother Uriah lived 
on, but as it were in the valley of the shadow 
of death. It was a melancholy and dispiriting 
tiaie. The buoyancy of bis soul was^gone. 
That jovial, sunny, ebullient spirit with 
which he used to come home from the city, 
in England, had fled, as a thing that had 
never been. He maintained himself ichiefiy 
out of hifl garden. His children were spring- 
ing up into long, lanky lads and lasses. lie 
educated them himself, as well as he could ; 
and as for clothes t Not a navvy — ^not a beg- 
gar — ^in the streets^ of London, but could 
have stood a comparison with them, to. their 
infinite disparagement. Ah ! those good three 
thousand pounds! How will the balance 
stand in my brotlier Uriah’s books at the end 
of the next twenty years 1 
^t anor^ere awoke a slight motion in 
the atmosphere of life. It was a mere flutter 
of the air, that died out again. Then again 
It revived— it BtreDgthened---'it blew like a 
breath of life over the whole Umdscape. 
Urkh looked around him from the very place 
. where he had sat on the stump^in despair. 
'lit was bri^t and sunny. He heard a sound 
an axe and a hammer. He lookedy^and^ 

’ sawr a house^ that had stood a mere skeleton,' 
ofnese more in progress. O^ere Irore people 
e pas aang to and fro with a mors active air. 
What Ip that t A cart of go<>dp I A dray of j 
bqjldui^ piaterials.^ Tl||3re was ^^life and 
motion pgain I discovery of converting 
sbe^ and Jtxen isiJip tallow had raised the 
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wm <mce mm in action.': ISin man tp wliom 
he had sold the oxen came up smiling^ 

« Things mend, sir. We ihall socm be all 
right. And that piece of land in tiie swmnpu 
tiiat you were so merry over, will you sdi it I 
It lies near the wharves, and is wanted for 
warehouses.” 

Bravo 1 ” cried Uriah, and they descended 
the hill together. Part of the land was sold ; 
and soon substantial warehouses, of the native 
trapstone, were rising upon it. Uriah’s old 
attachment to a merchant’s life came over him. 
With the purchase-money he built a ware- 
house too. Labour was extremely low, and 
he built a large and commodious one. < 

Another year or two, and behold Uriah 
busy in his warehouse ; his two boys clerking 
it gravely in the conhting-house. « Things 
grew rapidly better. Uriah and his family 
were once more handsomely clad, hond^mely 
housed, and Uriah’s jolly humour was' again 
iu the ascendant. Every now and then 
Robinson came hurrying in, a very busy man 
indeed he was no^, in the town council, and 
moreover, mayor ; and 'say ing,. “Well, Mrs, 
Tattenhall, didn’t 1 say it, eh ? Is not this 
boy of a colony oii a fine sturdy pair of legs 
again ? Not down ? Not ? Well, well, 
Tattenhall did me a kindness, then — by ready 
cash for my land — I don’t forget it ; buf I 
don’t know how 1 am to make him amends, 
unless 1 come and dine with him some day,” 
And he was off again. 

Another year or two, and that wonderful 
crisis, the gold discovery, came. Then, what 
a sensation — what a stir — what a revolution ! 
what running, and buying and bidding for 
land, for prime business t^ituatlons I — what 
rolling in of people— capital— goods. Heaven 
and earth ! — what a scene — what a place — 
what a people. 

Ten years to a day from the last balance at 
the, Old Jewry, Uriah Tattenhall balanced 
again, and his three thousand pounds was 
grown to seventy thousand pounds, and was 
still rolling up and on like a snow-balk 

Ther4 were George and Bob grown into 
really tsill and handsome fellows. George 
was the able merchant, Bob had got a 
station out 'at the Dundenong-bilk, and 
told wonderful stones of riding after kan- 
garoos, and wild bulls, and shootings, splen- 
did lyre-birds— all of which*came of readipg 
Pringle^B Life in South Africa. There were 
Mary and Lucy, two handsome girls as any 
in the colony, and wonderfully attractive 
to a young Benson and a younger Bobin- 
son. Wonders were the next year to bring 
forth, and amoDgs| them was to be a grand 
pic-uic at Bob’s station, at the Dundenong, fo 
which they were to live out in real tents in 
the forest, and cook, and bake, and brew, and 
the ladies were to join in a bull-hunt, and 
shoot with revolvers, , and nobody was to 
be hurt, or throwu, or anything to haf^iem 
but tdl sorts of merriinent and wild-wood 
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Audi mlly my inx^tWer vilb <m tiie ple&tiCid w|)m|4dii%imild^ 

Tarra lUver is a Terr pl&ce* Thehotifl# tkmaelTea! 

is an Italian villa built of real stoxte, ampler i)udmyoueaU{tftia|daoe Sd^ 

with large, airy rooms, a J^road verandah, steadl** continued KobipMm, breaking 
and all in ine purest taste. It stands on a high small wattle-bough to whisk the files fiM ; 
bank above the vaHey^in which the Yarra hiafietce. ‘‘Orrhas named hk AhbotBford<^ 
winds, taking a sweep there, its course marked that^s because be*s a Bootchman and we^va;^ 
by a dense body of acacia trees. In the spring, got Cremorne Oardens, and l^chnumd, and ' 
these trees are of resplendent gold, loading Hawthorne, and all sorts of SSuglk^ names 
the mr Mth their prfume. Now they were about hers but Bowstead! 1 ean^t make 
thick and dark in tneir foliage, casting their it out.** 

shade on the river deep between its banks. You esn*tl** said Uriah, smiling ; "don*! 
From the house the view presented this deep you see that the river curves in a Imw her% 
valley with this curving track of trees, and and stead is a place ?** 
beyond slopes divided into little farms, with " O ! that's said Bobinson ; fimcied 
their little homesteads upon then^ where it was to remind you of Bow Bella" 

XJriahJhad a number of tenants making their ''Ihere you have it," said Bob, langlniig« 
fortunes on some thirty or forty acres each, ^ Bow Bells ! but, as there was a bow and no 
by hay at forty pounds a ton, and potatoes bells, my &ther jmt a stead to it, that’s 
and onions at 6ne shilling a pound and all stead of the bells, jyou know." 
other produce in proportion. ** Bless me ! " said Bobinson; ‘^now I should 

On this side of the river you saw ezten- never have thou^t of that — how very 
sive gardens in the hollow blooming with clever ! " 

roses and many tropical fiowera and |Jong And he took the joke in such perfect mm- 
the hUl sides on either hand vineyards plicity, that all burst into a simnltaneoua 
and fruit orchards of «the most vigorous laugh ; for every one else knew that it Was 
vegetation, ap4 loaded with young fruit, so called iu honour of Maria Bowstead, noW 
The party assembled at my brother Uriah’s the univerally respected Mrs. TattenhslL 
hbuse on that hospitable Christmas day. The whole party were very merry, for they ' 
descended amid a native shrubbery, and bad good cause to be. Mr. and Mra Tatteu- 
Uriah thrust a walking-stick to its very hall, still in their prime, spread out, enlarged 
handle into the rich black soil, and when his eveiy way, in body and estate, rosy, haj^- 
friends expressed their surprise, he told them somely dressed, saw around them nothing but 
that the soil there was fourteen feet deep, and prosperity. A paradise of their own, in which 
would grow any quantity of produce for ages they saw their children already developedi 
without manuring. Indeed, they passed into that manly and feminine beauty so cou^ 
through green cpm of the most luxuriant spicuous in our kindred of the south ; their 
character, and, crossing the bridge of a brook children already taking root in the land and 
which there fell into the river, they found twinlpg their branches amount those of other 
themselves under the acacias ; by the river opulent families, they felt the full truth of 
side there lay huge prostrate tranks of ancient I^binson’s rude salutation, as he exclaimed, 
gum-trees, the patriarchs of the forest, wj^ich on coming to a fresh and more striking view 
had fallen and given place to tlie acacia, and of the house and grounds,-^ 
now reminded the spectators that they were “Ah ! Tattenhall, Tattenhall I” giving him 
still in the land of primitive woods, one of his jocose pokes in the side, “ mdn’t 

“Why, Tatteuhml," said Bobihsdn, to my I say you knew very well what you were 
brother Uriah, “Trumpington Cqt;tage, my about when you came here, eh? Mrs. Tat* 
dear fellow, would cut a poor figure after tenhall, ma’am? Who said it? Bohineoiif 
Ihis. I’d aak^any lord or •gentleman to wasn’t it, eh 1" 

show me a fertiler or more desirable place When they returned to the ^^se, and had 
in tl)^ tight little island. Bigger houses taken tea in a large tent on tbe^wn, and the 
there may be. find are, but not to my mind young people had played a lively game ol 
more desirable. l>o you know, v^ry large romps or bo-peep amongst the bushes of the 
bouses always seem to me a sort of asylums shrubbAy, with much laughter, the great 
for supernumerary servants — the master drawing-room was lighted up, and very soon 
eaa only occupy a comer there — ^he cuts there was* heard the sounds of violins and 
out quite smail in the bulk. And as to dancing feet %My brother Uriah and his 
fertility, this beats Battersea Fields and Ful* wife were at that moment sitting under the 
ham hollow. Those knarCet-gardeners mighf veAndah, enjoying the fresh evening air, ihe^ 
plant and plant to all eternity, always taking scent of tropical trees and flowers whiclk' 
out and never putting in, and if they could stole silently through the twilight, and • 
grow peaehes, apricots, grapes, figs twice a clear, deep blue of the sky/ where the mag- 
year, and all that as fine in the open air as nificent bonsteUatiqns oi Orion and the 
they do in hot-houses, and sell their bunches pion were growing iho^ntarily into tfleir 
of paisley at sixpence a*piece, and water- raU nocturnal splendaur.» As the music 
melons— gathered from any gmval Heap out my brother Uriah a&cUonatd^jgreSMtf 
dry open field— «t .five siblings a-piec^lthc hand •of thm wi&|« fiuthfut im ' 

• : 
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^Jie wgml canifi, l3i^ 1»<MnBt pknigttdk* 
Cnee more i3i« ntUed Miiod : 

The piit]^ blewom m the dmt 
Imf timiBpled on the groimd. 

Jtjsain tlie elow yean fleeted. 

Their pawago only known 
By the height the Paauon-flower 
Around the porch bad grown; 

And many a paming traveller 
jpanaed at the old inn-door, 

Bnt the Iwide, to feir and blooming 
Return'd there never more. 

One winter morning, Maurice, 
Watching the branches bare, 
Bustling and waving dimly 
In the grey and misty air, 
cw blazon'd on a carriage 
Once more the well-known ahield. 
The azure flen»-de-lia and atari 
Upon a atlver field. 

He looked — ^waa that pale woman. 

So grave, so worn, so sad. 

The child, onco young and smiling, 
Tbe«biide, onco fair and glad ? 

What grief had dimm'd that glory 
And brought that <hfi‘k eclipse 
Upon heiL blue eyes' radiance. 

And paled those trembling lipsP 

What memory of past sorrow, 

What stab of present pain, 

Brought that deep look of anguish. 
That watch’d the dismal rain, 

That watch'd (with the absent apiiit 
That looks, yet does not see) 

The dead and leafless branches 
Upon the Judas Tree. 

The slow da3i months crept onward 
Upon their icy way, 

*Till April broke in showers, 

And Spring smiled forth in May, 
Upon the apple-blossoms 
The sun shone bright again,' 

When slowly np the highway 
Game a long funeral train." 

The bdla toll’d slowly, sadly, • 
For a noble spirit fied; 

' Slowly, in pomp and honour, * 
Th^ bore the quiet dead. 

Upon a bladk-plumed charger 
One rode, who held a shield, 

^ii^here azu:^ fieura-de-lia and stilt 
Shone on a silver field. , 

*lifid all that homage given 
To a fluttering heart at les^ 

Perhaps an honest sorrow ^ 

Dwelt only in one breast. 

One by the inn-door standing 
Watch’d with ftat-drtpiHng teait 
The long procession passing. 

And ^o^ht bygone yeaiib 

The boyish, silent homage 
« . To child and bride unknow% 

The pitying tender sorrow 
Kept in his heart alone, 

Noir laid npon the eolfiii 
^ WiA 1 pwple lower, mlglil bo 


Teld to e^ 4 «od lAecperi 
The notMdid oriy seo 
A fragnnt purple llessom 
Pluck’d firomA Jnte Tkm 


THE POOE PENSIONER 

1 MBi her in the corridor, walking to mbhE ! 
fro, and muttering to herself vrith a down* , 
looking aspect, and a seTcre economy of 
dreas, the season considered. I wondeimi 
how she came there, and was, to say thn 
least of it, decidedly starUed when ah# 
stopped directly opporite me, and, liftinjf m 
pair of blank, brown eyes to my fa<^, sai^, hi 
a stem vmoe : » 

" He was not guilty, my lord judge. Ciod 
will ri^t him yet. It will ail come owi 
some day. I can wait : yes, I can wait. 1 
am more patient than death; 1 am more 
patient than injustice.** 

1 made a hasty and- undignified retreat 
down stairs when she left the passage free^ 
and, meeting the waiter, inquired who the 
woman was. The man tquehed his fi>rehea<l 
significantly, and said that*^ she was harmless 
(I was very glad to hear it) ; and that she 
liyed^ on the broken victuals ; and that his 
mistress always gave her a dinner on Christ* 
mas-day. While we were speaking togethei^ 
she descended to where we stood, and 
repeated the exact formula of which she had 
made use before. She was a tall woman,. 
6trong4imbed, and thin to inea^eness. She 
might be fifty, or perhaps fifty-five ; hOr skin 
was withered ftod tanned by exposure to all 
sorts of weather, and her uncovered hair wan , 
burnt to a rusty iron-grey. The waiter sug- 
gested to her to go to the kitchen fire ; at 
whid|^ she broke into a scornful laugh, and 
reitemed, ^ I am more patient than death. 

I am more patient than injustice,” and then 
walked out at the open door into the snow. 

*‘1 don’t think slie feels it, sir,** said the 
waiter, opening my door for me to enter. 

1 do not think she did. 1 watched her 
from my window. She took up a handful of 
the newly-fallen snow and thrust It into her 
som, then hugged it close, as if it were n 
limg thing, that could be warmed by that 
eager clasp ; 1 saw also, as she turned, her 
dark face up towards the sky, flikt the angiy 
scowl left it. I should imagine that all 
sensation in her was dead, except in one 
comer af her heart, to which had gathered 
the memory of some miserable wrong, whose 
acuteness would bide with her to the day of 
her death. ^ 

Her nami^ as I learnt on fhrther &iquh% 
wawHester. She had been bom and bm in , 
the Yorkshire dales ; her parents were of the 
yeoman class, and poor thxongh improvidence • 
rather than misfortune. As a girl, Hestei^ 
was remarkable for her pride andner beav^y, 
of which no more VeHc^q^mained than ere 
left of the snmm^ rose-gwen in dree^j^ and , 
minty November, She received the sAlmk 
edncatkii eoeafwi# to her condctidieMlf^. • 
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iWitvry 9 ^ 4iid giw m a -wildj, 

f^xi, impatient of all restnilnt, and 
iaat dbtange and, excitement. At aix- 
icoi idte married, Mid very idiertly after- 
wa^ ber husband found It ^expedient to 
Wre the dales, and to enlist in a regiment 
whioh vras ordered on foreign service. Hester 
l^owed him to India, and led the life of 
ea^ps for several years* Ihuing this in- 
terval her &mily lost sight of her completely ; 
ibr, having part^ in anger, no correspondence 
was hept up between them. This silence 
and separation lasted full nine years, daring 
which time, Death dealt hardly with those left 
at home. Of all the large family of sons and 
danghters whom the old people had seen 
grow up to man’s and woman’s estate, not 
ane survived. Their hearts began to soften 
Ibwards the offending child, and they made 
sfiforts to learn if the regiment to which her 
teslsind belonged had returned to England. 
tb had not. 

One bleak and wintry night, while the 
solitary and bereaved couple were sitting by 
their bilent hearth — it was a very lonely and 
retired spot where the house stood — k heavy 
step came np the little garden path. Neither 
of thegn stirred. They tliought it was ohe of 
the Surm-servants returning from the village, 
whither he had been sent on some errand. 
The curtains had not been closed over the 
window, and all the room, filled with the 
shine of a 3 rule-tid 6 fire, was visible to the 
wayfarer without. The mother sat facing 
the window ; lifting her slow, dull gaze from 
the white wood-a^es on the hearth, she 
looked across towards it, and uttered a low, 
frightened cry. She saw a dark face peer- 
ing in at the glass, which wore the traits of 
her daughter Hester. She thought it ^ was 
her wraith, and said so to the old man, who, 
taking a lantern, went out to see if anybody 
was lurking about. It was a very boisterous 
night : loud with wind, and black with clouds 
of fdeety rain. At the threshold he stumbled 
over a dark form, which had crouched there 
for the slight shelter afforded by the porch. 
He lowered the lantern, and threw the light 
on the face of a woman. 

^Dame ! dame ! It is our bairn ; it is lile 
jHebCSb ! ” ess 

The mother appeared, and, with a great, 
gating ciT, recognised her daughter. 

^ey led her Sito the house, towa;rd8 the 
lowing heat of the fire, and set her down by 
the hearth; for her limbs would scarcely 
aupTOrt her. Hester wore a thin and ragged 
beneath the folds of which she had 
hidden her child from the storm. He had 
fidhm asleep in her bosom ; but as her mother 
maov«d the dripmng garment from her 
*sh<mldor% he w;oke up with a laugh of 
jdiiidfrfh sQxprise and pleasure. Ho was a 
fbuj wsH-^giwn boy^ of ftom six to seven 

and ehowed^ none, of those signs of 

Liaittnteff whidi had gittve^ 

ftatmrea^ gaunt 


fiame of his mother. It was some ifaie he* 
fore Hester recovered from her frosen 
exhaustion, ahd then her first and eager 
demand was fbr food for the child. 

"O Heaven, pif^me 1” cried the old wommii 
who was weeping over the pair. ^Hester 
and her lad starving, while there was to spare 
at home ! ” 

' She supplied their wants soon, and would 
have taken the boy ; but Hestor heij^ him to 
her with a close and jealous grasjx chafing 
his limbs, warming hia little han<m in her 
bosom, and covering his hand with passionate 
kisses. 

He fell asleep in her arms at last ; and 
then she told ner brief story. She was 
widowed ; her husband had died in India 
from wound-fever, and she had been sent 
home to England ; on her arrival there she 
found herself destitute, and* bad traversed 
the country on foot, subsisting by the casual 
charity of strangera Thus much she said, 
and no more. She indulged in no details of 
her own exquisite sufferings ; perhaps they 
were forgotten, when she end^* by saying, 
" Thank the Lord/ lad Is saved ! ” 

Heater lived on at the farm with her 
parents ; and, as the old man &iled more and 
more daily, she took the vigorous manage- 
ment of it upon herself, ana things throve 
with them. Ey degrees, her beauty was 
restored, and then she bad repeated offers of 
marriage ; for, the inheritance which would 
be hers at her father’s death was by no 
means despicable. But, she kept herself 
single, for the lad’s sake, Wilfred grew 
strong, handsome, and higb-spirited^like 
his mother, indeed, with whom, much as 
they loved each other, he had many a 
fierce contention. He never could bear 
to be thwarted or checked by her, and 
often Hester, in the bitterness of her un- 
bridled anger, would cry, ** O Wilfred i it 
would have been better for tbtee and thy 
mother if we had died on the door-stone in 
the snow,, that night we came home.” 

Still, she had an intense pride in him ; and 
always, after their quarrels, she alloweddiis 
extravagance to have freer scope, though 
that was what usually led tcf their disputes. 
As might have been expected, Wilfred, under 
such uncertmn training b^ame redOesn, 
wild, and domineering, tnough he preserved 
a certain rough generosity and fiankness of 
character which redeemed his faults, and 
made him a favourite with the country folks, 
and a sort of king amongst his companions, 
whose superior in all rustic sports he was. 

His grandfitther w-lied when he was nine- 
teen; his grandmother, eighteen months 
later. Then Hester was sole mistress of the 
little farm. Wilfred soon began to urge his 
mother to sell the property and leave the 
dides, whose uneventful quiet fretted his 
restless dispositian. This rilie idbsolutdy 
veiiised •to do : and was on one ooeasien so 
dileply irritated at his perristenoe as to say : 
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^Xifoiild #dl th« lugs to save ]rbiir Bfe^j 
Wilfred, but fw nothing lees ! •» 

There was at this time, liTlng 4m a neighs 
bouring tom, ^ old man of the name of 
Priee^ who had a grand-daufhter to keep his 
house. She Was called ; and, beside 
being a small heiress, was a beauty, and 
something of a coquette. Nelly had a mort, 
plump little figure ; a complexion as soft and 
clear sa a blcudi-roae, and auburn hair. 
WilfredTfoll in love. He was a tail, hardy, 
self-willed, and proud young fellow ; but in 
Nelly’s hands he was plastic as wax, and 
weak as water. She encouraged him, teawd 
him, caressed him, mocked him, set him 
beside himaelfi She played off all her 
little witcheries and fascinations upon him ; 
lookefi sweetly unconscious of their mis- 
chieyouB influence ; and, when Wilfred stormed 
and raved, she laughed in his face. He 
wanted to manr* her immediately ; she had 
played with him long enough, he thought ; 

one evening when she had been soft and 
coy, rather than teasing, he put his fortune | 
to the proof. She told him flatly she did not | 
like him — ^wherein Nel^ Jold anything but I 
the truth, as perhaps better women have{ 
done under like circumstance. I 

* Wilfred took her reply in earnest; and 
went away in a rage — ^mad, jealous, and burn- 
ing with passionate disappointment. Hester 
hated Nelly, and gave her not a few hard 
words ; for in her camp life^ the mother had 
culled some epithets, more expressive than 
polite, which she used with vigorous truth 
when, her wrath was excited. She kept her 
son’s wound raw and sore by frequent scorn- 
ful allusions t9 hU ** Nelly Graceless,” and 
did her best to widen the breach between 
them with ample success. 

Wilfred stayed away from the Prices for 
ten whole daya 

This desertion did not suit the gdden- 
headed but tinsel-hearted little coquette. 
She contrived to meet him in a shady wood- 
walk, where they had often loitered togelli^Jr. 
He was out with his dog and gun ; very ill 
at ease in mind, for his handsomeiface looked 
sulleii and dangerous, and he would not see 
her as she passed by. Mortified and angty, 
Nelly went home and cried herself ill, WU- 
frecPheard she had caught a fever, and must 
needs go to aAc. She met him at j;he garden 
gate, with a smile and a blush ; wnereat 
Wilfred was so glad, that be forgot to re- 
proach her. lliere was, in consequence, a 
complete reconciliation, ratified by kisses and 
promises— diffht coin with beauty Nel^ but 
real heart-gmd with po|^r, infatuated Wilfred. 
Hester almost despised her son when sne 
hemcd of it. 

^ She is only fooling thee, lad ! ** said she, 
indignantly. " Come a richer suitor to the 
floor, she’ll throw thee over. She is only a 
light fi^^hearted lass, not vrrth a whistle 
of thine.” 

Therein Hester apidie truth. e 


NeQy i^yed wi^tortoeraii n ei|t| 
with a moose. WiltoS tugged ihefr mm 
She would one day, and ihe next day " 
would not Hiieii aroee other 
Hester did not want an !ntorl<^r by 
fire-side, and would Wt giwe up the tom 1 
her ira ; in tot, she was so jealous of Im 
affection, that the thought of hiS marriagis ' 
was hateful to her. Old Price said ths . 
young folks might settle with hiog; If Sim 
would ; but NeUy liked tiie house at tto 
better, and thought Wilfred ought to 
her there. ‘ When he explained that tho, 
properly was his mother’s for her she 
immediately accused him of not loving heTi 
and assumed a decided coldness and reputove- 
ness of manner. Wilfred, both hurt and' 
angiT', tried to give her up, but his bo<nds 
were not so eaSly eseapea. If he ^y^ 
away from her two days, on the third Im was 
sure to be at her side, either winning her 
with tender words, or reproaching her with 
bitter ones. Nelly must have found the 
game a pleasant one, for she kept it up a long 
time, undergoing herself as many chwges of 
hue and form as a bubble blown up into the 
sunshine. 

Fretmently^uring his lengthy visits at the 
Glebe Pai^ Wilfred had encountered a man, 
Joseph Ilig% by name, a dalea-yeoman, and 
one of considerable wealth, but no educa- 
tion. This man was one of the last i n the 
world to excite jealousy ; but presently VHl- 
fred was compelled to see that Ndly gave 
the coarse-mannered, middle-aged B%by, 
more of her attentions than consorted with 
her position as his promised wife. He 
charged her with the fact. At first she 
denied it with blushes^ and tears, and loud 
protestations; but at last confessed that 
Itigby had proposed to her — she did not dare 
\%o add that she had half-accepted him. They 
parted in mutual displeasure ; and old Price 
said, as they agreed so badly, they liad better 
break off the match, and Nelly should many 
Joseph Rigby, who was weU-to-do, and would 
know how to keep his wife in order. Wilfred 
went near her no more. 

• Presently, it was rumoured in the eountiy- . 
side that Nelly Price and Mr. Rigby were to 
be married alter the Octob^fairs. Hester 
sneered, prophesied that he rich yeomau 
would repent his bargain before Saint Mark’s^" 
and r^piced greatly at her son’s escape. 

Meanwhile, Wilfred went about the fiuroi 
and the house, silent, moody, and spiritlesa. 
He was* quite changed, and, as hU mother 
thought, for file better. Instead of associating 
\dth nis former oompanions, he stay^ much 
at home, and again renewed his entreaties 
that his mother would sell the Ings, aikd 
leave the doles altogether. He wanted ilsi; 
emigiate. He did not care where they wentt, 
go tha* they got ^way^'rom that.hatefui 4 |plajBs, 
Hester was as i^uctaht as ever to ooti^y j 
but she modified her neiusal — they wiei|ld‘ tiy 
a year k>n£:er ^ if he were stiU ifi^the sAm 



ladidxt tli» «ndof t^ day^ in ihiM rm vo^ ai hia tea. W«eii^ 

iM^^^oald<7k3atoliUur^t^ wistie^ . lie» Jeaayf** said ebe^ taming to the nuiid- 
On the morning of the Jjoeford Eair he left eerrant ; vh^ with a coimtena&oe cf alamii 
hoDie earljt and returned towards dask-^o stood by the dc^r. 

it waaeaM bj Hester. No other person saw The ^rl saidt'^Tes ;** then hesitated^ and 
bias until noon next day« Joseph Higby added that she didn't see young ma^r when 
was found murdered, and thrown into she brought in tea. 
a gully by the Leeford road, that night. ‘‘I was up-ataira” saidTifilfredi. 

H&te were traces of a violent struggle upon ^ You had better keep all that for anothei 
tiie ro^, and the body had been dragged time and place : you must go with us 
. distance. It had been rifled of money now,” observed the man. 
and watch, but a broad engraved ring which Wilfred made no resistance. His mother 
Bigby wore on the fourth Anger of nis left brought him his coat, and helped him to put 
hand, was not removed. He was known to it on. 

have left the market-hall at Leeford with a ** Say thon didn’t do it, Willy—K>nly say 
considerable sum in gold upon his person, for so 1 ” whispered she, flercely. 
his brother-in-law &id remonstrated with "I didn’t mother: so help me, God i ” was 
him about carrying so much ; but the doomed his fervent reply, 

man made light of his warniugs. The whole ** Yon hear him ! ” cried Hestet, turning 
country-side was up, for the murder was a to the men; *^yoa hear himl He never 
barbarous one. Suspicion fell ift once on lied in his days* He might have killed 
Hester’s son. Hia behaviour at Leeford had Bigby in a fair fight, or in hot blood ; but he 
attracted observation. He had been seen to iU not the lad to lie in wait at night, to 
use angry gestures to Rigbv, who had laughed murder Ids enemy and rob him ! He is not 
at him, and had oflered the young man his a thief, this son of mine ! ” 
hand, as if wishing to be friends ; the other The officers urged their departure. Wil- 
had rejected it^ and turned away, shaking his fred was placed in the vehicle which had l^n 
elepched flst. He had also been seen to brought for the purpose, and driven offi 
mount his horse at the inn door, and ride off “I’ll follow thee, Willy ! ” cried his mo- 
in the afternoon. Bigby started about an ther. “Keep up thy heart; they can’t 
hotj^ later, and alone. He was seen no more touch thee ! Good-bye, my poor lad ! ” 
until his body was found in the ditch by They were out of hearing, and Hester 
some men ^ing to their work in the mom&n^. turned back into the house, cursing Nelly 
When Wilfred was taken, he and hia Graceless in her heart, 
mother were sitting by the fireside together : Wilfred was committed to take his trial at 
she sewing ; he reading. It was towards the winter gaol-delivery on a charge of wilful 
twilight^ and he had not been over the murder. The evidence against him was 
threshold all day. He was very down- overwlielming, Hester soid the Ings and 
east and gloomy ; irritable when spoken to, collected all the money she could, that* if 
and short in hia answera His mother said gold would buy his redemption, it might be 
to him that he was very strange, and added done ; for herself, she had a perfect faith in 
that she wished he would rive over hanker- his innocence, and was confident of his ao- 
ing after Nelly Graceless. He laughed pain- quiUal, hut few persons, if any, shared her 
fully, and did not lift his eyes from his book, feelings. The best legal advice had been re- 
There was a loud knock at the door. Hester tained for the accused, and the trial came on 
rose and opened it. Three men pushed their shortly before Christmas. Hester was the 
way into the house, the foremost asking if only witness for her son. The woman Jess’s 
her son was at home. evidence riamaged his cause considerably. 

“Yes ; he is in there, by the fire. What She contradicted herself over and over again, 

do yon want with him 1” and at last, flunied and confused, she burst 

“ You cooe with us, Mr. Wilfred — into tears, crying out that she would say 
nay, it’s no use showing fight,” cried a burly, anything to get her young master off. Q?hcre 
muscular fellow, laying his hand heavily on was nobpdy to speak wit£ certainty aa 
his shoulder ; for Wilfred had turned deadly to the prisoner’s having been at home by a 
pale, and had attempted to shake ^bff the certain hour but his mother ; he had put hia 
man’s grasp. ^ horse into the stable himself, the groom being 

“ What IS it for 1 ” asked Hestef*, with her alisent at the fair, and Jessy could not swear 
on her son. ^ that he was in to tea ; she believed not ; 

"God knows.— I don’t,” said he, cuietly^ only one cup was usfd, 

/^Mr. Bigby was robbed and murdered last Two witnesses, laWurers on a farm near 
as he came home from Leeford Fair, the Ings, swore to having seen and spoken to 
ausfucion points at your lad, mistress,” the prisoner after the hour stated; they said 
said man, who still held his hand on he was riding fast, and seemed agitated, but 
WiPred^S shoulder. / . ^ it was too dark to see his face. Nelly Price 

Hester ^ve utterance to no franrio de- also had her word against hi^i ; it was drawn 
riislai]^hed, aven. ftom hejr reluctantly, in the midst of ^me- 

“ Whrh^ was at home by^his hour ysster* thaed tears and noisy sobs, but it quite over* 
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.lluw*thd attempt to prove «a alibi 
ataled abe bad walked imtil daik^in tba 
mrdm, for WUflred^s retoro firomLeefordiand 
had not aeen him go by. I^e prisoner never 
looked towarda her, but murmured that he 
had gone home by the bridle-road and Low 
1 m 8 to avoid passing the Glebe Farm. The 
former witnesses, on being recalled, said tha^ 
it was on the highway, nearly a mile from 
the plao% where the lower road branched ofi^ 
and nearer to the lugs, that they encoun- 
tered the accused. These two decent men, 
being strietly cross-examined, never swerved 
from their first story an iota, and agreed in 
every particular. They were individuals 
of docent character ; both had worked on the 
priaoimr’s farm, and acknowledged him to be 
a lib^al and kind master. Their evidence 
was not to be shaken. As a final and damning 
proof of guilt, the watch of which the mur- 
dered man had been robbed was produced ; 
it had been found concealed under the thatch 
of an out-house at the lugs. At this point of 
the evidence the prisoner was observed to 
draw himsetf up and look round defiantly, — 
despair gave him a fictitious strength, per- 
haps, or, was it conscious innocence ! 

Wilfred spfike in his own defence, briefly, 
but strongly. His life, he said, was sworn 
away, but he was as guiltless of the crime 
laid to his charge as any of those gentlemen 
who sat in judgment upon him. His mother, 
who had remained in court all the time and i 


had never spoken except when called upon 
for her evidence, had preserved a stoical 
calmness throughout. When be ceased to speak 
however, she crigd out in a quivering voice ; 

** My lad, thy mother believes thee ! 

Some friend would have led her out, but 
she retused to go. The jury gave their 
verdict of guilty without any recommenda- 
tion to mercy, and the senteuce of death 
pronounced. Then it was that Hester rose 
on her feet and faltered that formula of words 
with which she had startled me in the 
corridor : • 

“He is not guilty, my lord jujjge. God 
will right him yet. It will all come out 
some day. I cmi wait ; yes, 1 can wait. I 
am. more patienl than death. 1 am more 
patieiit than injustice.” 

Wiured died* stubborn and unconfessing; 
on the scafibld, with his last breatlf, he pei*- 
sisted in asserting his innocence. His mother 
bade him farewell, and was carried to this inn, 
where she had stayed, raving in a frenzy-fiU 
For many months she was subject to restraint, 
but, recovering in some measure, she was at 
len^h set at liberty. Her mind was still" 
distraught, however ; she wandered back to 
the dales and to her old home, but the new 
owner had taken possession, and after endur* 
tng her intrusions for some time, he was com- 
pelled to iwply for her removal. 

After this, her money being lost or ex- 
hausted, she strayed about the country jp 
a pmepciseleas way ; J)egging or doing day's 


work in the fie 14 n»l31 she stray^^ese 
aMin, and became the Pensioner 
I Holly Tree. The poor demented matore 
I is always treated kindly, but her son's een* 
^ce has not yet been reversed In men^s 
judgment. Every morning during the tinfo . 
the judges are in the nej^boumg Assisi 
town she waits in one of the streets throngh 
which they mnst pass to reach the conit ; and 
as the ^It coach, the noisy trumpets, and the 
decrepit halberdiers, goby, ihe scowls at them 
from beneath her sliaggy brows, and mintters 
her fbrmtda of defiance. She will die sayliig 
I it ; comforting her poor, worn, wounded heats 
with its mnarting balm. 

Will she find, when she comes before the 
Tribunal of EtWnal Decrees that ifoe has 
leaned thus long upon a broken reed, or Will 
she find her son thercL free from the guilt of 
blood? • ® • 

The Great Judge onl^r knows. 


. THE BlI^ 

I COULD scarcely believe, when I eame to 
the last word of the foregoing recital and 
finislued it off with a flourish, as I am apt to 
do when 1 make an end of any wriring, that 
1 had been snowed up a whole week. The 
time had hung so lightly on my hands^ and 
the Holly-Tr^, so bare at first, had borne so 
mapy berries for me, that I should have 
been in great doubt of the fact but for a piece 
of documentaiy evidence that lay upon my 
table. 

The road had been dug out of the snow, on 
the previous day, and the document in ques- 
tion was my Bill. It testified, emphatically, 
to mf having eaten and drunk, and warmra 
myself, and slepL among the sheltering 
branches of the Holly-Tree, seven days and 
nigUta 

1 had yesterday allowed the road twenty- 
four hours to improve itself, finding that 1 
required that additional margin of time for the 
completion of my task. I had ordered my 
Bill to be upon the table, and a chaise to be 
at« the door, “ at ei^ht o'clock to-morrow 
evening.” It was eight o'clock to-morrow 
evening, when I buckled upjpy travelling 
writing-^esk in its leather case, paid my 
Bill, and got on my warm coats and 
wrappers. Of coure^ no time now re- 
mained*for my travelling on, to add a froz^ 
tear to the icimes which were doubtlestbhatig- 
ing plentiflUly about the farm-house ^mexe 1 
had first seen Angela. What t had to do, 
wa^ to get across to Liverpool by the shortest 
opA. road, there to meet my heavy baggage 
and embark. It was quite enough to do, and 
1 had not an hour too much time to do it in. 

' 1 had taken leave of all my Holly-Tree 

friends almost, JTor ^he time being,# of 
my bashfttlnesB too— was standing for 
half a minute at the Inu-door, watching 
ostler as be tooli^ another turn at the totf 
which tiedf s&y portBumtfsau on the^etmii^’ ’ 
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irli«blMw1axnp«tomiiig dom towards ilia 
Eo%-Tree. The road was eo padded with: 
mow that M wheels were audible ; bat, all of 
, us who w:^e staudiiig at the Inu-dbor, saw 
kmpe oouiiiiff on, and at a lively rate too, be- 
tween the wi^e of snow that had been heaped 
up, m either aide of the tnMdc. Thedbamber- 
mm instantly divined how the ease stood, 
.and ealled to the ostler: "Tom, this is a 
<^retna job!** The ostler, knowing that 
her sex. instinctively flcented a marriage or 
anything in that mreotion, nudied up the 
yard, bawling, ** Next four out } ’* and in a 
moment the whole establishment was thrown 
into commotion. 

1 had a melancholy interest in seeing the 
happy man who loved and was beloved ; and, 
tber^ore, instead of driving off at once, 1 
remained at the Inn-door when the fugitives 
drove up. A bright-eyed fellow, muffied in a 
mantle, jumped out so briskly that he almost 
overthrew me. He turned to apologise, and, 
by Heaven, it was Edwin ! 

" Charley ! ” said he, recoiling. “ Gracions 
powers, what do you do here 1’^ 

^^Ed win,” said I, recoiling, ^ Gracious powers, 
what do you do here !” I struck my forehead 
MS I said^ and an insupportable bme of light 
seeumd to shoot before my eyes. 

hurried me into the little parlor (always 
kept with a slow ffre in it and no poker), 
where posting company waited while their 
horses were putting to; and, shutting tfie 
door, said : 

“ Charley, forgive me ! ” 

" Edwin i” I returned. "Was this well? 
When I loved her so dearly ! When I had 
gamers^ ^7 heart so long ! ” I could say 
no more. , 

He was shocked when he saw how moved 
1 was, and made the cruel observation, 
that he had not thought 1 should have taken 
it so much to heart. 

1 looked at him. I reproached him no 
more. But 1 looked at him. 

•‘My dear, dear Charley,” said he ; “don’t 
think lill of me, I beseech you I I know 
you have a right to my utmost confidence, 
and, believe me, you have ever had it 
untu now. I abhor secresy. Its meanness is 
intolerable to%e. But, I mid my dear girl 
have observed it for your sake.” 

He and his dear girl ! It steeled me. 

“ You have observed it for my saki^ sir ?” 
amd 1, wondering how his ffrank face could 
lime it cut so. 

“ Yes I— and Angela’s ” said he. 

I lotmd the room reeling round in an un- 
certain way, like a laboiwg humming-tOp. 
“Eaodmn yourself,” said 1, holding on by one 
dmnd to an arm-chair. 


^ Pear old dariing Charley r 
win, inhia eordiid manmnr, “ consider ! When 
you were j^ing on so happily with Angela, 
why shouia 1 coswromise you with the old 
gentleman by xnaSing you a party to <mr 
engagement, and (aftm* he had dedincd my 
proposals) to our secret intention ? Surriy it 
wps better that you should be able honorably 
to say, • He never .took couns^ with me, 
never told me, never breathed a won}; of it.’ 
If Angela suspected it and showed me all 
the favor and support she could-— God 
bless her for a precious creature and a price* 
less wife!— I couldn’t help that Neither I 
nor Emmeline ever told her, any more than 
we told you. And for the same good reason, 
Charley ; trust me, for the same good reason, 
and no other upon earth ! ” , ' 

Emmeline was An^la’s cousin, lived 
with her. Had been Drought up with her. 
Was her father’s ward. Had property. 

“Emmeline is in the chaise, my dear 
Edwin?” said 1, embracing him with the 
greatest affection. 

“ My good fellow I” said he, “ Bo you sup- 
pose i should be gping to Gretna Green 
without her ! ” 

1 ran out with Edwin, I opened the chaise 
door, 1 took Emmeline in my arms, I folded 
her to my heart. She was wrapped in soft 
white fur, like the snowy landscape; but 
was warm, and young, and lovely. I put their 
leaders to with my own bands, I gave the 
boys a five-pound note a-piece, 1 cheered 
them as they drove away, I drove the other " 
way myself as hard as I could pelt. 

1 never went to Liverpool, I never went to 
; America, I went straight back to London, 
and I married Angela. I have never Until 
this time, even to her, disclosed the secret of 
my character, and the mistrust and the mis- 
taxen jouniey into which it led.. me. When 
she^and they, and our eight children and 
their seven — 1 mean Edwin's and Emmons’s, 
whose eldest girl is old enough now to wear 
white fur herself, and to hmk very like 
her mother in it— come to read these pages, 
as of courle they will, I shall hardly fail to 
be found out at last. Never mind! 1 can 
bear it. 1 began at the HoUjr-Tree, by idle 
accident, to wociate the Chnstmas time of 
year with human interest, and with home 
inquiry into, and some care for, the lives of 
those by whom 1 find myself surrounded. 1 
hope that I am none the worse for it, and 
t}iat no one near me or afar off is the worse 
for it. And X say, May the green HoUy^Tree 
fiourigh, striking its rqots deep into our 
English ground, and having its genninatiim 
qualities carried by the biros of Heaven 
over the world I 
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THE WRECK. 


I WAS apprenticed to tlie Sea when 1 was 
twelve years old, and 1 have encountered a 
great deal of rough weather, both literal and 
metaphorical. It has always been my opinion 
since 1 first possessed such a thing as an 
opinion, that the man who knows only one 
subject is next tiresome to the man who 
knows no subject Therefore, in the course 
of my life I bav8 taught myself whatever 1 
couli^ and although I am not an educated 
man, 1 am able, 1 am thankful to say, to have 
an intelligent interest in most things. 

A person might suppose, from reading the 
above, that 1 km in the habit of holding forth 
about number one. That is not the cake. 
Just as if I was to come into a room among 
straugers, and must either be int reduced or 
introduce myself, so 1 have taken the liberty 
of j[>as8ing these few remarks, simply and: 
plainly that it may be known who and what 
I am. 1 will acki no more orthe sort than 
that my name is William George Bavender, 
that P was bon^ at Penrith half a year after 
my own father was drowned, and that 1 am 
on the second day of this present blessed 
Christmas week of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six, fifty-dx years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and 
doum that there was gold in Oslifornia— 
which, as most people kmow, was before ik{ 
was discovered in the British colony of Aus- 
tralia— 1 was in the West Indies, trading 
amon|p the I sland s . Being in command 
likewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I 
had my work cut out for me, and I was d<^ig 
it. Oowquently, gold in California was mo 
business of mine. 

But^by the time when I eame home to 


England again, the thing was ae dear as 
your hand held up before jon at noon-day. 
There was Californian gold m ^the museume , 
and in the goldsmiths' shops, and the very 
first time I went upon 'Chan^, I met a friend 
of mine (a seafaring man like myself), widi a 
Californian nugget hanging to his watch- 
chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled 
walnut with bits unevenly broken on here 
and there, and then electrotyped all over, aa 
ever i saw anything in my life. 

1 am a single man (she was too f|ood for 
this world and for me, and she died six weeks 
before our marriage-day), so when I am 
ashore, 1 live in my house at Poplar. My 
house at Poplar is taken care of and kept 
ship-shi^ by, an old lady who was iny 
mother's maid before I was bom. She isae 
handsome and as upright as any old lady in 
the world. She is as fond of me as if she had 
ever had an only son, and 1 was he. Well do 
I know wherever I sail that jb® no^er la^s 
down her head at night without ha v^ said, 

“ Merciful Lord! bless and preserve mUkm 
George Bavender, and send him safe home» 
through Christ our Saviour ! ^ 1 have thought 
of it in m^y a dangerous moment^ when it 
has done me no harm, I am sure. 

In my house at Poplar, along with this old 
la4y> 1 lived quiet for best pm of a year ; 
having had a long spell oC it among tho , 
Islimms and having (which was very nncom- 
mon in me) taken me fever rather badly. At* 
last, bqjng strong and hearfy, and hayii^ 
read every book I could lay, hold of, 
out, I was walking down L^ihnihall Street 
in the City of London, thinking of 
again, wh^ I mst wli^ I call SmitSSok aift 
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Wate^by I chanced to lift up 

jpj eycB from leohing in at a i^p*s ijhrono- 
meter in a window, and 1 eaw him hearing 
down upon head on. 

It is, pOmonallj. neither Smithidr, nor 
l^atersbj, that I here mention, nor was I 
erer acquainted with anj man of either of 
thont names, nor do 1 think that there has 
been any one of either of those names in that 
liiverpMl House for jears back. But, it is 
In reality the House itself that I refer to ; 
and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman 
never stepped. 

“My dear Captain Bavender,*’ says he. 
“ Of all the men on earth, I wanted to see 
you most. I was on my way to you.” 

“ Well I ” says I. “ That looks as if you 
tpere to see me, don’t it ? ” With that, I put 
my arm in his, and we walked on towards 
the Boyal Exchange, and, when we gpt there, 
walked up and down at the back of it where 
the dock-Tow'er is. We walked an hour and 
more, for he had much to say to me. He had 
a scheme for chartering a new ship pf their 
own to take out cargo to the diggers and emi- 

C nts in California, and to buy and bring 
k gold. Into the particulars of that 
scheme I will not enter, and 1 have no right to 
enter. All I say of it, is, that it was a very 
original one, a very fine one, a very sound 
ou^and a very lucrative one, beyond doubt. 

He imparted it to me as freely as iff had 
been a part of himself. After doings so, he 
made me the handsomest sharing oner that 
ever was made to me, boy or man— or I be- 
lieve to any other captiun in the Merchant 
Navy — and he took this round turn to fini^ 
with : 

“Bavender, you are well aware that the 
lawlessness of tliat coast and countiy at 'pre~ 
sent, is as special as the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Crews of vessels outward- 
bound, desert as soon as they make the K'lnd ; 
crews of vessels homeward-bound, ship at 
enormous wages, with the express intention 
of murdering the captain and seizing the 
gold freight ; no man can trust another, and 
the devn seems let loose. Now,” says he, 
“ you know my ojduion of you, and you know 
1 am only expressing it, and with no singu- 
larity, when 1.4^11 you that you are almost 
the only man on whose integrity, discretion, 
and energy — " &c., &c. For, I don't want to 
repeat what he said, though 1 was and am 
sensible of it. 

Notwithstanding my being, as I ^ve men- 
tioned, quite ready for a voyage, still 1 had 
some doubts of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there w^e 
peculiar diificulties and dangers in it, a lonr 
way over and above those which attend al 
^^ages. It must not be supposed that 1 was 
aimia to &ce them; but, m my opinion a 
man has no ananly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast ibr facing dangers, unless he 
has coitsidered «What they are, and is 
ftlle qjBMiy to say to himself “N<^ of these 


perils can now take me by suxprise; 1 aliali 
know what to do for the best in any of them; 
all the rest lies in the higher and greatm* 
hands to which 1 humbly commit myselfl” 
On this principle fi have so attentively con- 
sidered ^egarmng it as my duty) all the 
hazards 1 have ever been able to tlank of, in 
the ordinary w^ of atom, shipwreck, and 
fii'6 at sea, that 1 hope X should be prepared 
to do, in any of those cases, whatever could 
be done, to save the lives enlarosted to my 
charge. 

, As I was thoughtful, my good friend pro- 
posed that he should leave me to walk there 
as long as I liked, and that I should dine with 
him by-and-by at his club in Pall Mall. I 
accepted the invitation, and 1 walked up and 
down there, quarter-deck fashion, a matter of 
a couple of hours ; now and then looking up 
at the weathercock as I might have looked 
up aloft ; and now and then i^ing alook into 
Comhill, as I might have taken a look over 
the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after-dinner-time, 
we talked it over again. I gave him my 
views of his plan, and^e very much approved 
of the same. I told him 1 had nearly de- 
cided, but not quite. “Well, weJl,” says he, 
“come down to Liverpool to-morrow with 
me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked 
the name (her name was Mary, and she 
w;is golden, if golden stands for good), so 
1 began to feel that it was almost done when 
I said I would go to Liverpool. On the next 
morning but one we were on board the 
Golden Mary. I might have known, fi’om 
bis asking me to come down and see her, 
what she was. I declare hef*to have been 
the completest anil most exquisite Beauty 
that ever I set my eyes upon. 

We had inspected every timber in her, and 
had come be'ick to the gangway to go ashore 
from -the dock-basin, when 1 put out uy hand 
to my friend. “Touch upon it," says J, “ Ad 
touch heartily. I take command of this ship, 
and I am fliers and yours, if 1 can get John 
Steadiman for my chief mate.” 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four 
voyages. The first voyage, John was third 
mate out to China, and came^horae second. 
The other three voyages, he was my first 
officer. At this time of chartering - the 
Golden Miury, he was aged thirty-two. A 
brisk, bright, blue-eyed &llow, a very neat 
figure ana rather under the middle size, 
never out of the way and never in iL a fiioe 
that pleased everybody and that all children 
took to, a habit of going about singing ac 
cheerily as a blackbiid, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney- 
coaches in less than a minute, and we crui^ 
about in her upwards of three hours, looking 
for John. John had come home from Van 
Diemen's Land barely a month before, and I 
had heard of him as taking a frisk in Liver* 
pool. We asked after him, among many 
cih&r placec* At the two boajrding-houBes h« 
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pm foideit 0 ^ aiMl we foimd lie had had a «ahd ^ht hntidted Md taadiKtiPPiii: 

weekVi epell at eadi of Ihem ; bat^ he had irith a fidr wind out to eed. 
none here and gone there, and had eet It may he easily bdiered ihat np to 1hi|it 
^tokyoutonthemain-toWaUant-yardofthe time 1 had had no leisure to he intiSgtate 
highest Welsh mountain*’^ he had told the with my musengers. Ihe most of them uure 
people of the honse), and where he might be then in meir \Sxiim seaeick ; however, 
then, or when he might come back nobody goiim among them, tetting them what was 
eonla tell ns. But it was surprising/ to \jb good for them, persuading &em not to be< 
sure, to see how every face bnghtai^ the there, but to come up on deck and feel tba 
moment there was mention made of the name bree^ and in rousing them with a joke, or a 
jf Mr. Steadiman. comfortable word, I made acquaintance with 

We were taken aback at meeting with no then^ perhaps, in a more friendly and confo 
better luck, and we had wore ship and put dentiia way from the first, than 1 might have 
her head for my friends, when, as we were done at the cabin table, 
jogging through the streets, I clap my eyes Of my passengers, I need only particmlarke^ 
on Jow himself coming out of a toyshop! just at present, a bright^eyed, blooming young 
He was carrying a little ^y, and condacting wife who was going out to join her husband 
two uncommon pretty women to their soaol^ in Qalifomia, taking with her their only chUd. 
and he told me afterwards that he had never a little of three years old, whom ho had 
in his life seen one of the three before, but never sein ; a sedate young woman in black 
that he was so taken with them on looking some five yean older*^ (about thirty,^ as I 
in at the toy-shop while they were buying should say), who was going out to join a 
the child a cranky Noah’s Ark, very much brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
down by the head, that he had gone in and like a h&wk if his eyes had b^n better and 
asked the ^ladies’ permission to treat him not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
to a tolerably correct flutter there was in noon, and night, about the goia discoveiy. 
the window, in-order that such a handsome But,, whether he was making the voyage, 
boy might nOt^ow up with a lubberly idea thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or 
4>f navid architecture. whether his specnktion was to buy it, 

We stood off and on until the kdies’ to barter for it, or to cheat for it, or to 
coachman began to give way, and then we snatch it anyhow from other people^ was 
hailed John. On his coining aboard of us, hk^ecret. He kept his secret. 

I told him, veiy gravely, what 1 had said to ^ese three and the child were the 
my friend. It struck him, as he said himself, soonest well. The child was a most engage 
amidships. He was quite shaken by it. ing child, to be sure, and very fond of me : 

" Captain Bavender,” were John Steadiman’s though I am bound to admit that John 
words, ^'such gn opinion from you is true Steamman and I were borne on her pretty 
commendation, and I’ll sail round the world little books in reverse order, and that he 
with you for twenty years if you hoist the was ^ptain there^ and I was mate. It was 
signal, and stand by you for ever 1 ” And beautiful to watch her with John, and it 
now indeed 1 felt that it was done, and that was beautifril to watch John with her. Few 
the Golden Mary was afloat. ^ would have thought it possible, to see John 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of playing at bo-peep rouna the mast, tbat he 
Smithiok and Watersby. The riggers were wm the man who had caught up an iron 
out of that ship in a fortnight’s time, and bar and struck a Malay and a Maltese 
we had begun taking in cargo. John was dead, as they were gliding with their knives 
always aboard, seeing everything stowed with down the cabin stair aboard the barque Old 
his own eyes ; and whenever I went aboard l^gland, when the captain lay ill in his 
myself, early or late, whether. he was below cot, off Sai^ar Point. But he was; and 
in. the hold, o/ on deck at the hatchway, or give him his back against a bulwark, ho 
overruling his cabin, nailing up pictures in would have done the same 1^ half a dozen 
. it of ihe Blusb Boses of Et^land, the Blue of them. The name ofthe young mother was 
Belles of Scotland, and the female Sham- Mrs. Atherfield, the name of the young lady in 
rock of Ireland : of a certainty I heard John black was Miss Coleshaw, and the name of 
sinfl^ like a blackbird. the old gentleman was Mr. Barx. 

We nad room for twenty passengers. Our As the^ild had a quantity of shining 
sailingadvertisement was no sooner out, than fair hair, dufltering in curls idl about her 
we might have taken these, twenty times over, fibce, and as her name was Lucy, Steadiman 
In entering our men, I^and John (both to* gate her the name of the Golden Lucy, 
pther) pidced them, and we entered none So, we had the Golden Lucy and the Golden 
but good hands-*- as good as were to be Mtuy; and John k^t up the idea to that* 
found in that port And so, in a good extent as he and tne onild went playitig 
ship of the best build, well owned, weU about the decks, ^at X b^eve she usei te 
arranged, well officered, well manned, well thinlc the ship was alive somehow—^ lAter 
found in all respects, we parted with our or companion, going teethe same placp as 
pilot at a quarter past four o’clock* in herself. She Iwd to be by the wAel, anti 
aftemopn ofthe seventh of Mar6b| one thon-l in fine wefitheiv3^fii«i|en«tood by^ ifikn ' 
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wl!iob6 it 11^0 at iha wbeiel^ oxily to 1 wfU atata tliat our thip trai,« batqoaof 
beti* bar, sHtin^ near my feet^ tafldiig to three bondred tons, carryinff a orOir cl 
ab^ Never bad a child suidi a doll eipd^tean men, a second mate m addition to 
halbra^ X vappose ; but elm made a doU of the John, a carpente;r an anuomrer smith, and 
^Iden Mar}', and used to dress her up by two apprentices a Scotch boy, poor little 
tyv^ xibbous and little bits of finery to the fellow)* We had three boats ; the ljong4>oat, 
^mying-ptna i and nobody ever moved them, capable of carrying twenty-five men ; the 
nnlm it was to save them from being blown gutter, capable of carrying fifteen ; and the 
HWay. " ^ Burf-boat, capable of carrying teiu I put 

Of course I took ^arge of the two voting down the capacity of these b^ts ^^coording 
women, and I caUed them ** my dear, and to the niimbm they were redly meant to 
thev never minded, knowing that whatever 1 hold. 

said was said in a fatherly and protecting We had tastes of bad weather and head- 
spirit. 1 gave them their places on each side winds, of course ; but, on the whole we had 
of me at dinner, Mrs. AUierfield on iny right «s fine a run as any reasonable man could 
and IdtSB Coleshaw on my left ; and 1 directed expect, for sixty days. 1 then began to enter 
the unmamed lady to serve out the breaV^ two remarks in the idiip’s Log and in my 
fast, and the married lady to serve out ther Journal ; first, that there was an unusual 
tea. likewise I said to my black steward in and amfg&ing quantity of ice ; second, that 
their presence, ** Tom Snow, these <two ladies the nights were most wonderfully dark, in 
are eqiially the mistresses of this house, and spite of the ice. 

do you obey their orders equally at which For five days and a half, it seemed quite 
Tom laughed, and they all laughed. useless aud hopeless to alter the ship’s course 

Old Mr. ]^rx was not a pleasant man to so as to stand oat of the way of this ice. 1 
look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be wdth, for no made what southing I could ; uut, all that 
one could help seeing that he was a sordid time, we were beset by it. Mrs. Atherfield 
and selfish character, and that he had warped after standing by me on deck once, looking 
further and further out of the straight with for some time in an awed'"i&annsr at the 
time. Not but what he was on his best great bergs that surrounded us, said in a 
behaviour with us, as everybody was ; for, we whisper, O ! Captain Ravender, it looks as 
had no bickering among us, forward or aft. if the whole solid earth had changed into ice, 
I only mean to say, he was not the ^an and broken up!” I said to her, laughing, 
one would have chosen for a messmate. If I don’t wonder that it does, to your inex- 
chcice there had been, one might even have perienced eyes, my dear.” But I had never 
gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, seen a twentieth part of the quantity, and, in 
“No! Not him !” But, there was one curious reality, I was pretty much of her opinion, 
inconsistency in Mr. liarx. That was, that However, at two p.v. on the afternoon of 
he took an astonishing interest in the child, the sixth day, that is to say, when we were 
He looked, and, I may add, he wafi, one sixty-eix days out, John Stead iman who had 
of the last of men to care at all for a child, gone aloft, sang out from the top, that the 
or to care muck for any human creature* sea was clear ahead. Before four rjc. a 
Still, he went so fir as to be habitually sironi; breeze springing up right astern, we 
uneasy, if the child was long on deck, out of wei^ in open water at sunset. The breeze 
his sight He was always afraid of her falling then freshening into half a gale of wind, and 
overboard, or falling down a hatchway, or of the Golden Mary being a very fast sailer, we 
a block or what not coming down upon her went before the wind merrily, all night, 
from the rigging in the working of toe ship, 1 had thought it impossible that it could 
or of her getting some hurt or other. ]de bedarker^banitbadbeen,until the sun, moon, 
used to look at her and toudi her, as if she and stars should fall out of the Heavens, and 
was someth mg precious to him. He was Time should be destroyed; but, it bad been next 
always solicimus about her not injuring her to light, in comparison with what it was now. 
health, and constantly entreated her mother The darkness was so profound, that looking 
to be careful it. This was so much the into it was painful and oppresinYe — ^like look- 
more curious, because the child did^not like ing, without a ray of light, into a dense black 
' him, but used to shiink away from him, and bandage put as close before the eyea aa it 
would not even put out hep hand to could without touching them. 1 doubled 
him without coaxing from othm. I believe the look-out, and John and I stood in the 
that every soul on board frequently noticed bow side-by-side, never leaving it aH night 
thk, and that not one of ue understock Yet 1 should no more have known that he 
However, it was such a plain fimt, that John was near me when he was silent, without 
' jSteadiioan said more than once when old putting out my arm and touching him, than 
Mr. Banr was not within eari^t» that if I shoidd if he had turned in and been i^t 
the Golden Mary felt tendeme^ for the asleep below. We were not eo much looking 
dear old snutleman she enrried hi her lap, out, all of ue, as listening to the utmost, both 
8he«inustw bitterly jeidouB of the Golden with our’eyes and ears. 

^ „ Nett day, I found that the mercury in the 

f Before 1 go vnyfiBOiker with this narrative, ^barometer, which had men steadily since 'ws 
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^HUSQ^ bl|ia4%liti, and iha abip aH om 
Ikm 2^ aaeoiied to be eaclosed m a mi^ 
tmder a black dome* 

^be li^t dione up ao bi|^ tbat I ebtild see 
ihe, hage Iceb^ upon which we had etmdk, 
eloven ’ at the top and down the middle, 
exactly l^e Penrith Churdh in my dreanu At 
theaame moment 1 could see the watch last re- 
lieyedycrowduffi up and down on deCh; 1 could 
eea Mrs. Athernela and Miss Ooleahaw thrown 
About on the top ol the companion as they 
etruggled to bring the child up from below ; 
X could see that the masts were going with 
the shock and the beating of the ship; I 
could see the frightibl bream atove in on the 
etarboard side, ]^f the len^h of the vessel, i 
and the sheathing and timbers spirting up ; 
X could see that the Cutter was disabled, in a 
wreck of broken fragments ; and 1 could see 
oveiy eye turned upon me. It i%my belief 
that if there had been ten thousand eyes 
there, I should have seen them all, with their 
different looka And all this in a moment. 
But you must consider what a monKnt. 

1 saw the men, as they looked at me, fail 
towards their appointed stations, like good 
men and true. If she had not righted^ they 
could have done very little there or anywhere 
but die — not that it is little for a man to 
dit* at his post — 1 mean they could have done 
nothing to save the passengers and themselves. 
Happily, however, the violence of the shock 
with which we had so determinedly borne ddwn 
direct on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had been 
our destination instead of our destruction, 
had so smashed and pounded the ship that 
she got off in Uus same instant, and righted. 
I did not want the carpenter to tell me she 
was filling and ^ing down; I coul^ see 
and hear that. I gave Barnes the word to 
lower the Long-boat and the Surf-boat, and I 
myself told off the men for each duty. Not 
one hung back, or came before the other. I 
now whispered to John Steadiman, ** John, 
I stand at the gangway her^ to see every 
soul on board safe over ^e side. You shall 
have Uie next post of honor, and shall be 
the last but one to leave the ship. Briigg 
up the nassengers, and range them behind 
me ; ana put what provision and water you 
can get ^ ifir the boats. Cast your eye 
for*a^ John, and you'll see you have not a 
moment to lose.** 

My^noble fellows got the boats oyer the 
side, as orderly as 1 ever saw boats lowered 
with any sea running, and, when /Aey were 
launched, two or three of the nearest men in 
them as they held on, rising and faUing with 
the swell, called out, looking up at me, " C&p- 1 
tain Bsvender, if anything goes wrong with I 
us and joa are saved, rmember we stood; 
hj you P “ We’ll all stand by one another 
Hwore,,yaf^ please God, tny ladsl’*«sayB LI 
‘*136ld m. teavely, afid b6 tender wbh thej 
womep.” ; I 

« The ifgwm wsye dh example to ua They j 
tKfrnble^ vovy ipu^ fantvk^y were qmet 


and perfeciily collected. ^ Kiss ine, Gaptain 
Eavender,” says Mie. Aiherfield, " and God 
in Heaven bless you, you good man ! ” ^ My 
dear,” says I, “^ose wordK are better for me 
than a life-boat. I held her child in my 
arms till she was in the boat, and then kissed 
the child and handed her safe down. I now 
said to the people in her, “ You have got 
your freight, my lads, all but me, and I am 
not coming yet. a while. Full swayp f rom the 
shijx and keep off 1 ” 

lliat was the Long-boat. Old Mr. Barx 
was one of her complement, and he was the 
only passenger who had greatly misbehaved 
since the ship struck. Others had been a 
little wild, which was not to be wondered at, 
and not very blameable ; bu^ he had ipade a 
lamentation and uproar which it was dim- 
gerous for the people to hear, aa there ' is 
mways contagion in weakness and selfishness. 
His incessant cry had been that he must 
not be separated from the child, that he 
couldn’t see the child, and that he and the 
child must go together. He had even tried 
to wrest the child out of my arms, that he 
might keep her in feis. “ Mr. Barx,” said I 
to him when it came to that^ " I have a loaded 
j pistol in my pocket ; and if ydu don’t stand 
! out of the gangway, and keep perfectly quiet,d[ 
shall shoot you through the heart, if you have 
got one,” Says he, “ You won’t do murder. 
Captain Bavender ? ” “ No, sir,” says I, I 
won’t murder forty-four p^ple to humour 
you, but I’ll shoot you to save them.” After 
tha^ he was quiet, and stood shivering k little 
way off, untu I named him to go over the 
side. ^ 

The Long-boat being cast off, the Surf-boat 
was soon filled. There only remained aboard 
the Golden Mary, John Mullion the man 
who had kept on burning the blue-lights (and 
who had lighted every new one at every old 
ons*before it went out, as quietly as if he had 
been at an illumination) ; John Steadiman; 
and myself. I hurried those two into the 
Surf-boat, called to them to keep off, and 
waited wi^i a grateful and relieved heart for 
the Ix>ng-&>at to come and take me in, if she 
could. I looked at my wat^ and it showed 
me, by the blue-light, ten minutes past two. 
They lost no time. As soon as she wa^ near 
enough, I swung myself in tocher, and called 
to the men, ** 'W'ith a will, lads 1 She’s red« 
ing ! ” We were not an inch too far out of 
the inner vortex of her going down, when, by 
the blue-light which John Mullion still burnt 
in the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her 
lurch, and plunge to the bottom head-fore- 
foost The child cried, weeing wildly, " O 
the dear Golden Mary ! O look at her ! 
Save her ! Save the poor G<dden Maiy ! ** 
And then the light buim out, and the bladk 
dome seemed to come down upon ns. 

I suppose if we had all stood a-top of a 
mountain, and seen the whole remainder ei 
ti|je worid sink away feom under us, we could 
hardly have folt more shocked and solitary 



iium m4id%li«& m m Wim idottelnither «ioi« romtlii^^aimdfe 
on the wide ooeen, endiihit the beantifhl it, ga^e ne, as I estaiiie^«iu)^ 
ship in whieh jupit of ne had bm eeooiely our koe. In retimi,’ lee gave them t^reo 
aaleep wi^ia half an hour wijh gone finr erer. donbto-handfiihi of oqIM> up in a piece of , 

There was an awfal silenee in our boaL aaad a handketehi^; reported that they had 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the aboard besides^ a beg of mcuit, apiece of beef^ 
man at the rudder, that I felt thw wm a small cask of watSr, a small of lemons^ 
scarcely keeping her before the sea, I spoke pnd a Dutch cheese. It todt a long tune 
out then, and said, "Let every one here thank to make these exchanges, and ^ey were just 
the Lord^for our preservation ! ** All the made without risk to both parties ; the sea 
voices answered (even the child^s)," We thank running quite high enongh to mehe Our 
the liord 1 ^ 1 then said the Lord's Prayer, apinoaching near to mie another very hananl* 
and all hands said it after me with a solemn oua In the bundle with the coffee, I ooir*' 
murmuring. Then I gave the word "Cheerily, veyed to John Steadiman (who had a ^p% 

0 men, Cherrily ! *’ and 1 felt that they were compass with him), a paper written in 

handling the boat again as a boat ought to be pencil, and tom from my poricet-book, con- 
handled. taining the course I meant to steer, in ^ 

The ^urf-boat now burnt another blue- hope of making land, or being picked up by- 
light to show us where they were, and we some vessel— I say in the hope, though 1 had 
made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly little hopes of either deliverance. I then 
alongside of her as we dared. I had always sang out to him, so as altimight hear, that if 
kept my boats with a coil or two of go^ we two boats could live or die together, we 
stout stuff in each of them, so both Mats would ; but, that if we should be parted by 
had a rope at hand. We made a shift, with the weafhef, and join company no mor^ th^ 
much labor* and trouble, to get near should have our prayers and blessings^ ana 
enough to one another tc^ divide the blue- we asked for theirs. We then gave them 
lights (they were no use after that night, for three cheers, which ihey returned, and 1 saw 
the sea- water scoff got at them), and to get a the men's heads droop in both boats as they 
ti>w-rope out between us. AU night Icmg.we fell to their oars again, 
kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off These arrangements had occupied thegene- 

the rope, and sometimes getting it out again, ral attention advantageously for all, though 
and all of us wearying for the mominff — which (as I expressed in the last sentence) they 
appeared so lon^ in coming that old Mr. £arx ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now said a 
screamed out, in spite of his fears of me, few words to my fellow- voyagers on the sub- 
" The world is drawing to an end, and the ject of the small stock of food on which onr 
sun will never rise any more ! ” lives depended if they were preserved from 

When the day broke, I found that we were the great deep, and on the ri^d necessity of 
all huddled together in a miseralde manner, our eking it out in the most frugal manner. 
We were deep m the water ; being, as I found One anj all replied that whatever allowance 
on mustering, thirty-one in number, or at I thought best to lay down should be strictly 
least six too many. In the Surf-boat they kept to. We made a pair of scales out of a 
were fourteen in number, being at least four thin scrap of iron-plating and tfbme twine^ 
too many. The first thing 1 did, was to get mfi and I got together for weights such of the 
self p^ed to the rudder — which 1 took from heaviest buttons among us as I calculated 
that time — and to get Mrs. Atherfield, her made up some fraction over two ounces. This 
child, and Miss Coleshaw, passed on« to sit was the allowance of solid food served out 
next me. As to old Mr. Bhtx, I put him in once,a-day to each, from that time to the end ; 
the bow, as far from us as I could. Aid I put witl^ the addition of a coffee-berry,- or some- 
some of the best men near us, in order that if times hMf a one, when the weather was very 

1 should drop^ thfre might be a skilful hand fair, for breakfast. We had nothing else 

ready to take the helm. whatever, but half a pint of waTer eaeu per 

ITie tea moderating as the sun came day, and sometimes, when we were coldest 
up, though the sky was cloudy and wild, we and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
spoke the other boat, to know what stores served out as a dram. I know how learnedly 
they bad, and to overhaul what we had. 1 it can be shown that rum is poison, but X 
had a compass in my pocket, a small tele- glso know tlmt m this case, as m all similar 
scope, a double-barrellea pistol, a knife, and a cases I have evef^read of— which are nume- 
fire-box and matches. Most of my men had rous— no words can express the coxnfort and 
knives, and some had a little tobacco : some, a ihppOrt derived from it. Nor have 1 the 
pipe as well. We had a mug among us, and least doubt that it saved the lives of fiu . 
an iron-spoon. As to provisions, tliere were more than half our number. Having men- 
in my boat two bags of biscuit, one piece of -tioned half a pint of water as our daily 
raw'beef; one piece of raw pork, a l»ig of tdlowance,**! oujpt to^obseyve that sometiiii!^ 
coffe^ roasted but not ground (thrown in, 1 we had less, and sometimes we had more ; fciK^ 
imamiie, by mistake, for something else), two much rain fell, and we ca^ht it in a 
smaJl casks of water, an<| about 1^-a-^on^ , stretched to the purpose. ^ ^ 

of rum hi a kqg. Burfboat, haring* Thu% at %hat temyest»pu» time ^ 
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Tear. i»d m tempeetaomi tttri lef the 
woxld, we ihSpwrecked people me aikd M 
with ^le wavee. It la not my iatentloii 
to T^ate {if I can avoid IQ, aaeh ciroum- 
atanoee appertaining to otir doleful condition 
aa have be^ better told in many other narra- 
tovea of the kind than I can he expected to tell 
them. I will only notei^ in so many paissing 
words, that day after day and night after 
. ii%hty we'receiTed the aea upon our backs to 
’ prevent it from swamping the boat; that 
one party was always kept baUng, and that 
evexy hat and cap among ns eoon got worn 
out, though patched up fifty times, as the 
only vess^ we had for that service ; that 
another party lay down in the bottom of the 
boat, while a thira rowed ; and that we were 
soon all in boils and blisters and rags. 

Ihe other boat was a source of such 
anxious interest to all of us thab 1 used to 
wonder whether, if we were saved, the time 
could ever come when the survivors in this 
boat of OUTS could be at all indifferent to the 
‘ fortunes of the survivors in that We got out 
a tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, 
but that did not often happen, and how we 
two p^ies kept within the same horizon, as 
we did, He, who mercifully permitted it to 
be so for our consolation, only knowa I 
never shall for^t the looks with which, when 
the morning light came, we used to gaze 
about us over the stormy waters, for the other 
boat. We once parted company for sevehty- 
two hours, and we believed them to have 
g:on« down, as they did us. The joy on both 
sides when we came within view of one 
anothco' again, had something in a man- 
ner Divine iu it ; each was so forgetful of 
indiyidual suffering, in tears of delight 
and sympathy for the people in the other 
boat 

I have been wanting to get luund to the 
individual or personal part of my subject, as 
I call it, and the forgoing incident puts me 
in the right way. Oflie patience and good 
disposition aboard of us, was wonderful. I 
was not surprised by it in the women ; for, all 
men bom of women know what great 
qualities they will show when men will fail ; 
but, I own I was a little surprised by it in some 
of the men. ^Among one-and-thirty people 
assembled at the best of times, there will 
usually, I should say, be two or three un- 
certain tempers. 1 l^w that I heid more 
than one rough temper with me among my 
own people, for 1 had chosen thsose for the 
' X40ng*D0at that 1 might have 4;hem under my 
eye. But^ they softmed under their misery, 
bud were as considerate of the ladies, anftl as' 
compassionate of the child, as the among 
c us, or among men^^4hey could not kwve been 
more so. 1 heard scarcely any complaining. 

S e lying dom would moan a good 

d m their sleep, and T would often notice 
i mea— Idways the same man, it is to be 
^understood, but ndarly all of them at one 
or^cthcr-paittixig no^biqg ar hii oar, or 


in 9m ho looked mislfly over the 

sea. When jit ha^f^oened to hO long befbre 1 
could oa^ h|s eye, he would go on moaning 
all the time In the dismallest manner ; but, 
when our looks %et, he would brighten and 
Iwe off. I almost always got the impres- 
sion that be did not know what sound he had 
been making, but that he thought he had 
been humming a tune. 

Our sufferings from cold and we^were far 
grater than our sufferings from hunger. 
We managed to keep the child warm ; but, I 
doubt if amr one else among us ever was 
warm for five minutes together; and the 
shivering, and the chattering of teeth, were 
sad to hear. The child cried a little at first 
for her lost playfellow, The Golden Maiy ; 
but hardly ever whimpered afterwards ; and 
when the state of the weather made It pos- 
sible, she used now and then to be held up in 
the anns of some of us, to look over the sea 
for John Steadiman's boat. I see the golden 
hair and the innocent face now, between me 
and the driving cloudy like an Angel going 
to fly away. 

It had happened (jn the second day, towards 
night, that Mrs. Atherfield, in getting Little 
Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She had a 
soft, melodious voice, and, when she had 
finished it, our people up and begged for 
another. She sang them another, and 
after it had fallen dark ended with the 
Evening Hymn. From that time, whenever 
anything could be heard above the sea and 
wind, and while she had any voice left, nothing 
would serve the people but that she should 
sing at sunset. She always did, and always 
ended with the Evening Hymn. We mostly 
took up the last line, and shed tears when it 
was done, but not miserably. We bad 
a prayer night and morning, also, when the 
weathei allowed of it. 

^Twelve nights and eleven days we had been 
driving in the boat, when old Mr. Barx began 
to be delirious, and to cry out to me to throw 
the golA overboard or it would sink u^ and 
we should all lost. For days past the child 
had been' declining, and that was the great 
cause of his wildness. He had been over and 
over again shrieking out to' me to give her 
all the remaining meat, to give her all the 
remaining rum, to save her ai any cost, or we 
should all be ruined. At this time, she lay in 
her mother's arms at my feet. One of her 
little hands was almost always creeping 
.about her mother's neck or chin, 1 had 
watched the wasting of the little hand, and 1 
knew it was nearly over. 

The old man's scries were so discordant 
with the mother's love and submission, that 
1 called out to him in an angiy voice, unless 
he held his peace on the instant, 1 would 
order him to be knocked on the head and 
thrown overboard. He was mute then, until 
the child died, very peacefully, an hour after- 
wards^ whidh was Iimwn to all in the boat 
by the mother's hmakin|f out into lamentations 



tl& ftnt tiaM •faioe tha amdk— for, die Ikowerw Areedfid 4h^ axfiteiiiity, lutfali^ta . 
nad great fortitiide and oonstancyi tlkoagh aeeaetomed .to fidodertte forbeanuteo 
sbe was a little gentle woman. Old Mr. reBtridnt— 1 aay, thon^ 1 had^ long 
Banc then became <mte uggovemable, tear- Quite satisfied my mind on this tome, X fislt' 
ing what rags he hd on him, raging in im- doubtfnl whether there might not mive been 
precations, and calling to me that if I had in former cases some harm and danger fimm 
tl^wn the gold overboard (always the gold keeping it out of dghit and jpretending not to . 
with !) I might have saved the child^ think of it. I felt doubtml whether some 
**And now,” says he, in a terrible voice, minds, growing weak with and expo^ 

** we sBall founder, and all go to the sure, and having such a terrific idm to dwell 
Devil, for our sins will sink us, when we have upon in secret, might not magnify it until it 
no innocent child to bear us up ! ” We so got to have an auful attraction about it 
discovered with amazement, that this old This was not a new thought of mine, for it 
wretch had only cared for the life of the had grown out of my reading. However, it 
pretty little creature dear to all of us, because came over me stronger than it ever 
of the influence he superstitioualy hoped she done before— 'as it n^ reason for doing 
might have in preserving him ! Altogether — ^in the boat, and on the fourth day X 
it was too much for the smith or armourer, decided that I would bring out into the 
who was sitting next the old man, to bear, light unformed fear which must have 
He took him by the throat and rolled him been mofe or less darkly in every braia 
under the thwarts, where he lay still ehough among us. Therefore, S3 a meara of beguiling 
for hours afterwards. the time and inspiring hope, I gave them th,e 

All that thirteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, best summary in my power of Sligh's voyage 
lying acrosQ my knees as I kept the helm, of more ^an three thousand mues, in an 
comforted and sujggprted the poor mother, open boat, after the Mutiny of the wnnty. 
Her child, covered with % pea-jacket of mine, and of the wonderful preservation of that 
lay in her lap. • It troubled me all night to boat’s crew. They listened throughout with 
think that there was no Prayer-Book among great interest, and I concluded oy telling 
iis, and that 1 could rememl^r but very few them, that, in mv opinion, the happiest 
of the exact words of the burial serrice. circumstance in the whole , narrative was, 
When I stood up at broad day, all knew that Bligh, who was no delicate man 
what was going to be done, and I noticed ei^ier, had solemnly placed it on re- 
that my poor fellows made the motion of cord therein that he was sure and certain 
uncovering their heads, though their heads that under no conceivable circumstances 
had been stark bare to the sky and sea for whatever, would that » emaciated party who 
many a weary hour. There was a long heavy had gone through all the pains of famine, have 
swell on, but otherwise it was a fair morning, preyed on one another. I cannot describe 
and there were broad fields of sunlight on the the visible relief which this spread through 
waves in the east. I said no more than this, the boat, and how the tears stood in every 
I am the Besurrection and the Life, saith eye. From that time 1 was as well convinced 
the Lord. He raised the daughter of Jairus as Bligh himself that tiiiere was no danger, 
the ruler, and said she was not dead^but and that this phantom, at any rat^ did not 
slept. He raised the widow’s son. He anose haunt us. 

himself, and was seen of many. He loved Now, it was a part of Bligh’s experience 
little children, saying Suffer them to come that when the people in his boat were most 
unto me and rebuke them not, for t>f such is cast down, nothmg did them so much good as 
the kingdom of H^ven. In Hi| name, my heai-ing a story told by one of their number, 
friends, and committed to His merciful good- '^Then I mentioned that, 1 saw that it struck 
nessl ” With, those words l*laid my rough the general attention as much as it did my 
face softly on the placid little forehead, and own, for I had not thought of it until I came 
buri^ the Golden Lucy in the grave of the to it in my summaiy. This^as on the day 
Golden Mary.* ^ after Mrs. Atherfield first sang to us. I pro- 

Haying had it on my mind to reUfte the end posed that whenever the weather would 
of this dear little child, I have omitted permit^ we should have a story two hours 
something feom its exact place, which I will after dinner (1 always issued the allowance I 
itupply here. It will come quite as well heae have mentioned, at one o’clock and oalled it 
as anywhere else. by that name), as well as our song at sunset. 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through The proposal was received with a oheerfiil 
the stormy weather, the*time must come, anti saft^isf^tion that warmed my heart within 
soon come, whw we should have absolutely me ; • and I do not say too much when I say/' 
no^ morsel to eat, I had one momentous that those two periods in the four-and-twen^^ . 
point ofbMi in my thoughts. Although I had, hours were expected with positive pleasure 
yearn before that, fully satisfied myself that and were really empyed, by all h^dvC ' 
the instances in which human beings in the Spectres as we loon wmre .in ons braily 
last distress have fed upon each other, are wasting, our imaginations did not pemh’Ttke 
exceedingly few, and have very seldozh ind^d the gross flesh upon o&r bones. and ' 

(if ever) occurred when the people in distress, Adventufb^ tm V 4he |[teat gifts Brnyi* 










^o» 4» BMHi|cind» could iduuna ds kmg after 
diat yM loot: 

The yrisA vtae abno^ alwaye against tu after 
the seocf&d day ; and for many Says tosether 
we could not nearly hold our own. "wk had 
all Tarieties of bad weather. We had rain, 

a snow, wind, mist, thnhder and lightning, 
the mts lived throdgh the heavy seasL 
amd fitiU we perishing peo|kle rose and fell 
with the great waves, t 
Sixteen nights and fifteen daya^ twenty 
nights and nineteen days, twenty>four nights 
aim twenty-three dam ^ the time went on. 
Diidieaxtening as 1 knew that our progress, 
or want of progress, must be, 1 never deceived 
them as to my calculations of it. In the first 
place, 1 felt that we were all too near eter- 
nity for deceit ; in the second place, I knew 
that if 1 failed, or died, the man who followed 
me must have a knowledge of tli^ true state 
of things to begin upon. When I told them 
at noon, what I reckoned we had made or 
lost, they generally received what I said, in 
a tianquil and resigned manner, and always 
gratefully towards me. It was not unusual 
at any time of the day for some one to burst 
out weeping loudly without any new cause, 
and, when we burst was over, to calih down 
a little better than before. I had seen ex- 
actly the same thing In a house of mourning. 

During tlie whole of this time, old Mr. 
Barx had had his fits of calling out to me to 
throw the gold (always the gold !) overbfiard, 
and of heaping violent reproaches upon me 
for not having saved the child ; but, now, 
the food being all gone, and I having nothing 
left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry 
now and then, he began to be too weak to 
do this, and consequently fell silent^ Mrs. 
Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw generally 
lay, each with an arm across one of my 
knees, and her head upon it. They never 
complained at all. Up to tlie time of her 
chila’s death, Mrs. Atherfield had bound 
up her own b^utiful liair every day ; and I 
took particular notice that this was always 
before she sang her song at night, when 
evexy one looked at her. But^ she never did 
it after the loss of her darling ; and it wofild 
have been now all tangled with dirt and 
wet, but tbafgMiss Colewaw was careful of | 
it long after she was herself, and would 
sometimes smooth it down with her weak 
thin hands. ^ 

1 We were past mustering a story now ; but, 
one day, at about this period, I cVeverted to 
the superstition of old Mr. Rirx, concerning 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothing 
^cmished ftom we eye of God, though much' 

' migh t pass away irom the eyes of men. 

^ "We were all of us,” says I, ehildren once ; 

* and o«r feet have strolled in green 
woods mime ; and our babv hai&ds have 
ripened fioweis in ^urdChs, where the birds 
The children that we were, 
^aro iKi^&t to th^ great knouiedge of our 
Thoce innecefit ^eresMirea will 


^par with us before Hltn, snd^adforus. 
What we were in the best time m out gene* 
roua youth wBl arise and go with us too> 
The purest part of our lives will not desert 
us at the pals to which all of us here 
present are gliding. What we were then, 
will be as much m existence before Him, 
as what we are now.” They were no less 
comforted by this consideration, than I was 
mjself ; and Mias Coleshaw, drawi]gg my ear 
nearer to her lips, said, "Captain &vender, 
I was on my way to marry a disgraced and 
broken man, whom I dearly lov^ when he 
was honorable and good. Your words seem 
to have come out of my own poor heart.” 
She pressed my hand upon it, smiling; 

Twenty seven nights and twenty-six days. 
We were in no want of rain-water, tout w'o 
had nothing else. And yet, even now, £ 
never turned my eyes upon a waking face 
but it tried to brighten before mine. O ! 
what a thing it is, in a time of danger, 
and in the presence of death, the shining 
of a fiice upon a face ! I have heard 
it broaehed that orders should be given in 
great new ships by electric telegraph. 1 
admire machinery as much as any man, and 
am as thankful to it as any rjian can be for 
what it does for us. But, it will never be a 
substitute for the face of a man, n^ith his soul 
in it, encouraging another man to be brave 
and true. Never try it for that. It will 
break down like a straw. 

I now begf»n to remark certain changes in 
myself whicn I did not like. They caused 
me much disquiet. T often saw the Golden 
Lucy in the air above the boat. I often saw 
her I have spoken of befote, sitting beside 
me. I saw the Golden Mary go down as she 
really had gone down, twenty times in a day. 
And yet the sea was mostly, to my thinking, 
not sea neither, but moving country and 
es^Srsorciinary mountainous regions, the like 
of which have never been beheld. I felt it time 
to leave my last words regarding John Steadi- 
inan,ia gase any lips shoidd last out to repeat 
them to any living ears. I said that John 
had told ine (as he had on deck) that he had 
sung out "Breakers ahead!” the instant 
they were audible, and htfd tried to wear 
ship, but she struck before it could be done. 
(His cry, I dare say, had inade my (fiream.) 
I said tkat the circumstances were altogether 
without warning and opt of any course that 
could have been guarded against; that 
the same loss would have happened if J 
had been in charge ; and that John was 
not to blame, but from first to last had 
done his duty nobly, like the man he 
was. I tried to write it down in my pooket- 
book, but could make no word% though I 
knew what the words were that 1 wanted to 
make. When it had come to that^ her 
hands— though riie was dead so long— laid 
me down gently in the bottom of the boat, 
and she ml the Golden Lo^ swung me to 
ileep. 




'tsM mustis.’ 






All tiiat £dUows, was written by John Steadiman, Chief Mate j 


<hr^ twenty-sbctii day, a^ the founder- 
ing of the Golden Mary at Bei» I, John Stead!- 
■paahj irag Bitting in my place in the stem- 
sheetB of the Surf-boat, with just seiiBe 
enough left in me to steer — ^that is to say, 
with my eyes strained, wide-awake, over the 
tK>wB of t^e boaty and my brains fast asleep aud 
dreaming — ^when 1 was roused upon a sudden 
by our second mate, Mr. William Barnes, 

« Let me take a spell in your place,** flays 
he. ^ And look you out for the Long-boat, 
astern. The last lime she rose on the crest 
of a wave, 1 thought 1 made out a signal 
flying aboard her.” 

We Shifted our places, clumsily and slowly 
enough, for we were both of us weak aud 
dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I waited 
some time, watchiug the heavy rollers astern, 
before tbd Long-boat rose a-top of one of 
them at the same time with ua At last, she 
was heaved up for a moment well in view, 
and there, sure euougli, whs the signal dying 
aboard of her — ^a qj' rag of some sort, 

rigged to an oar, and hoisted in her bowa 
“ What doeaiit*mea,n t ” says Barnes to me 
in.a quavering, trembling 801*1 of voice. . Do 
they signal a sail in 1 ** 

“ Hush, for God’s sakt^ I ” says I, clapping 
my hand over his mouth. “Don’t let the 
people hear you. They’ll all go mad together 
if we mislead them about tliat signal Wait 
a bit, till 1 have another look at it” 

1 held on by him, for he bad set me all of 
a tremble with bis notion of a sail in sight, 
and watched for^ihe Long-boat again. Up 
idle rose on the top of another roller. I made 
out the signal clearly, that second time, and 
saw that it was rigged half-mast high. 

“ Barnes,” says 1, “ it’s a signal of distress. 
Pass the word forward to keep her bef(ft;e 
the sea, and no more. We must get the 
Long-boat within hailing distance of us, as 
soon as possible.” • 

1 dropped down into my old place at the 
tiller without another word — for thJ thought 
went through me like a knife tlijit something 
had happened to Uaptain Baveiuler. 1 should 
consider myself unwortliy to write another 
line of ^his statement, if I had not made up 
my mind to speak the truth, the wh<de truth, 
and nothing but the truth — and 1 must^ 
therefore, confess plainly that now, for the 
first time^ my heart sa:^ within me. This 
weakness on my part was pro<Juoed in some 
degree, as I take it, by the exhausting eifectsof 
previous anxiety and grief# 

Our providons — if I may give that name 
to what we had left — were reduced to the 
rind of one lemon and about a couple of 
handsfuU of coffee-berries. Besides these 
^eat distresses, caused by the death, the 
danger, and the suffering among my crew 
and passengen, I had had a little distress of^ 
ay own to shake me still more, in the death i 


of the child whom 1 had got to be very food 
of on the voyage out— wo foml that I 
secretly a little jealbus of her being taken in 
the Long-boat instead of mine when the 
^ship foundered. It used to be a great oom- 
fort to me, and 1 think to those udth me 
also, after we had seen the last of the Goldeu 
Mary, to see the Goldeu Lucy, held up hjrthe 
men in the Long-boat, when tlie weather al- 
lowed it, as the best and brightest edght thSy 
had to show. She looked, at the distance we 
saw her from, almost like a little white bird in 
the air. To miss her for the first time, when 
the weather lulled a little again, and we all 
looked out for our white bird and looked 
in vain, was a sore disappointment. To 
see the men’s heads bowed down and the 
Captain’s hand pointing into the sea when we 
hailed the Long-boat, a few days after, gave 
me as heavy a shock and as sliarp a pang of 
heartache to bear as ever I remember sumsr- 
ing in all my life. 1 only mention these 
things to show that if I did give way a little 
at first, under the dread that our captain 
was lost to us, it was not without having 
been a good deal shaken beforehand by more 
trials of one sort or another than often fidl 
to one man’s share. 

I had got over the choking in my throat witk 
the belp of a drop of water, and had steadied 
my mind again so as to be prepared against 
the worst, when 1 beard the hail (lx>rd help 
the poor fellows, how weak it sounded !)— 

“ Surf-boat, ahoy ! ” 

1 looked up, and there were our com- 
pauioii# in misfortune tossing abreast of us ^ 
not BO near that we could make out tho 
features of any of them, but near enough^ 
with some exertion for people in our con- 
dition, to make their voices heard in the 
iuterv^s when the wind was weakest. 

* I answered the hail, and waited a bit, and 
beard nothing, and then sung out the cap- 
tain’s name. The voice that replied did not 
soimd likebis ; the words that reached us were : 

» wonf^/l nn I'* 


Chief-mate wanted on board ! ' 

Every man of my crew knew what that 
meant as well as I did. As seffind officer in 
commAud, there could be but one reason for 
wanting me on board the Long-boat, A 
groan went all round us, aud my men looked 
darkly in each other’s faces, and whispered 
(•under their breaths : 

“The captain ^is dead !” 

1 commanded them to be silent, and not to 
|^ak% too sure of bad news, at such a pass as 
things had now come to wHh us. Then,, 
hailing the Long-boat, 1 signified that 1 was< 
ready to go on board when the weather 
would lel^e— ^it to draw a 
long breath— and then fitted out as loud 
coiud the dreadful questiop— • 

“Is the ewtshadnad?** * 

The blaclr tenris o# thigse «or firar lAeu ift 
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tifee alfcer^fiiat of the Loi^*>boat ell stooped anymcaFo ^oeatlons and epsyersil ooieiiaiodeii 
down together as xny Toice readhed them, the men to lay the two boats cdose abogilde 
They were lost to view for about a minute ; of each other. When I rose ^ and ocna* 
^en appeared again---one man among them mitted the tlUer to the hands of JESunes^ all n^ 
was h^d up on bis feet by the rest, and poor fellows r&sed their white fcuses impldr- 
be bailed back the blessed words (a very mgly to mine. *^Don’t leave us, sir,** they 
faint hope went a very long way with people said, “ don’t leave us.” leave you,” says L 
in our desperate situation) : « under the command and the guidance ox 

" Not yeti” Mr. William Itames, as good a sailor as I am. 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, and as trusty and kind a man a% ever step^ ^ 
when we knew that our captain, though un- ped. Do your duty by him, as you have done 
fitted for duty, was not lost to us, it is not it by me ; and, remember, to the last, that 
in words— at leasts not in such words as a while there is life there is hope. God bless 
man like me can command— to express. I and help you all ! ” With those words, 1 
did my best to cheer the men by telling them coUectea what strength 1 had left^ caught at 
what a good sdgn it was that we were not as two arms that were neld out to me, and so 
badly off yet as we had feared ; and then got from the stern-sheets of one boat into thO 
communicated what instructions I had to stern-sheets of the other, 
give, to William Karnes, who was to be left in " Mind where you step, sir ” whispered 
command in my place wiien I tock charge of one of the men who had helped me into the 
the Long-boat. After that, there was nothing Long-boat. 1 looked down as he spoke, 
to^ be done, but to wait for the chance of the Three 6gareB were huddled up below me, 
wind dropping at sunset, and the sea going with the moonshine falling on them in ragged 
down afterwards, so as to enabte our weaE streaks through the gaps between the men 
crews to lay the two boats alongside of each standing or sitting £U>ove them. The first 
ether, ' without undue risk— or, to put it face I made out <^'&s the face of Miss 
plainer, without saddling ourselves with the Coleshaw, her eyes were wide open, and fixed 
necessity for any extraordinary exertion of on me. She seemed stik to keep her 
strength or skilL Both the one and the senses, and, by the alternate parting and 

ether had now been starved out of us for closing of her lips, to be trying to speak, but 

days and days together. I could not hear that she uttered a single 

At sunset the wind suddenly dropped, but word. On her shoulder rested the head of 
the sea, which had been running high tor so Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor 
long a time past, took hours after that before little^Golden Lucy must, I think, have oeen 
it [mowed any signs of getting to rest. The dreaming of the child she had lost ; for there 
moon was shining, the &y was wonderfully was a faint smile just rufiling the white still- 
dear, and it could not have been, according ness of her face, when I first saw it turned 
to niy calculations, far off midnight, when the upward, with peaceful closed eyes towards the 
long, slow, regular swell of the calming ocean Leavens. From her. 1 looked down a little, 
fiiirJy set in, and I took the responsibility of and there, with his head on her Jap, and with 
lessening the distance between the Long-boat one of her hands resting tenderly on his 
and ourselves. cheek — there lay the Captain, to whose help 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine ; but and guidance, up to this miserable time, we had 
I thought I had never seen the moon shine never looked in vain, — there, worn out at last 
fio white and ghastly anywhere, either at-sea in our service, and for our sakes, lay the best 
cr on laud, as she shone that night while we and bravest man of all our company. I stole 
were approaching our companions in misei^. my hand in gently through his mothes and 
When tnsre was not much more than a goat’s laid it hn his heart, and felt a little feeble 
length between us, and the white light warmth over it, though my cold, dulled, 
streamed cold and clear' over all our fimes, touch could not detect ev^ the faintest beat- 
both crew^rested on their oars with one ing. ^ The two men in the stern-sheets with 
,^eat shudder, and stared over the gunwale me, noticing what 1 was doing-^knowing , 
of either boat, panic-stricken at the first sight 1 loved him like a brother — ^and seeing, I 

of each other. ^ suppose, more distress in my face tlum I 

“Any lives lost among you?” 1 asked, in myself was conscious of its showing, lost 
the midst of that frightful silence. command over themselves altogether, and 

The men in the Long-boat} huddled together burst into a piteous moaning, sobbix^ lamen- 
like sheep at the sound of my voice. tation over him. One of the two drew aside 

“None ye^ but the child, thanks^ be Xo a jacket from his feet, and showed me that 
^k>d i” answered one among them. they were bare, except where a wet, ragged 

Aiid at the sound of his voice, all my men strip of stocking still clung to one of tiiem. 
afar a nk together like the men in the Ijong- When the ship struck the Iceberg, he had 
^boat. Iwaaafimd to let thehorror produced by run mi deck, leaving his shoes in bis cabin, 
^our first meeting tar ifiose quarters after the Ail through the voyage in the boat his 
dj(?eadful ohange| ibat wet, cold, and iSunine feet had been unprotected ; and not i 
' luul' produced, last oiie moment longer than a sfiul had discovered it until he dropped! J 
i»oouM be helped : so, » without itiving time for As long as he could, keep^his eyes open, the 

in' e 4 fr 



"ipiy jook o( i^ieiB 1t*d dwertti tb* um, and 
ie^fomd and apbeld^d women. Kot one 
crentaTe in thelxuit^ with any aenae 
atont hlniy but bad felt the good inflaenoe of 
that brave man in one way <yr another. Not 
one but had heard him, over and over again, 
give the credit to others whmh was due only 
to himself; praising this man for patience, 
and thanking that man for help, when the < 
patience and the help had really and truly, 
as to the^>e8t part of both, come only from 
him. All this, and much more, 1 heard 
pouring confusedly from the men's lips while 
they crouched down, sobbing and crying 
over their commander, and wrapping the 
jacket as warmly and tenderly as they could 
over his cold feet. It went to my heart to 
check ^hem ; but I knew that if this lament- 
ing spirit spread any further, all chance of 
keeping alight any last sparks of hope and 
resolution among the boat’s com]mny would 
be lost for ever. Accordingly 1 sent them to 
their places, spoke a few encouraging words 
to the men foi*ward, promising to serve out, 
when the mining came, as much as 1 dared 
of any eatfmle thinff left in the lockers ; 
called to Homes, inmy^old boat, to keep 
as near us as jie safely could ; drew the 
garments and coverings of the two poor 
Biiffering women more closely about thenv ; 
and, with a secret prayer to be directed 
for the beat in bearing the awful respon- 
sibility now laid on my shoulders, took my 
Captain’s vacant place at the helm of the 
Long-boat. 



Tlds, as w^ as 1 cssii teH is the Shif , 
true account of how I cams to be p^^^ :.f[ 

charge of the lost passePgem and crew of %lisi / 
Golden Mary, on the morning of the twen^^ , ; 
seventh day after the ship rtrodr the Icebe^^ r 
and foundered at sea. 

Before 1 go on to relate what happened 
after the two boats were under my eommand, . 

> I will stop a little here, for the purpose of add- 
ing some pages of writing to the, present nar- 
rative, without which it would not be, in my 
humble estimation, complete. I allude to 
some little record of the means by whi’^ 

— ^before famine and suffering dulled our 
ears and silenced our tongues— we shortened 
the weary hours, and helped each other to 
forget, for a while, the dangers that encom- 
p^ed us. The stories to which Captain 
Ravender has referred, as having been re- 
lated by the people in his boat, were matched • 
by other ^stories, related by the people in 
my boat ; and, in both cases, as I well know, 
the good effect of our followiuff, in this 
matter, the example of Bligh and his men, 
when they were acirift like us, was of unspeak- 
able importance in keeping tip our spirits, 
and, by consequence, in giving us the courage 
which, was necessary, under Providence, to 
the preservation of our lives. I shall there- 
fore [ask permission, before proceeding to the 
account of our Deliverance, to reproduce in this 
place three or four of the most noteworthy of 
the^tories which circulated among us. Some, 

I give from my remembrance ; some, which I 
did not hear, from the remembrance of others. 


THE BEGUILEMENT IN THE BOATS. 


i come from asii^broofee. (it was 

the Armourer who spun this yam.) H^ar 
me ! how many years back is that ? Twenty | 
years ago it must be now — ^long before I ever 
thought of going to sea — ^before I let ram- 
bling notions get into my head'->when I 
used to walk up the street siq^g, and 
thinking of the time when I should come to 
have a forge of giy own. 

It was a pretty sight to look down Ash- 
brookg, especially on a line summer’s day, 
when the sun vrtis out, Whv, I’ve been told 
paintei's would come from miles off, j^urposely 
to put it down on paper, and you'd see them 
at turnings of the road, mid under trees 
working away like bees. And no wonder >| 
for I have seen pictures enough in my day, 
but none to go near that. I’ve often wished 
1 could handle a brush* like some of those; 
people— just enough, you know, to make a 
little picture of it for myself, to bring about 
with me, and hang up over my hammock'. 
Por that matter, I am looking at it this 
moment, standing, as it might be, at the 
comer of the road, looking down th^ slope. 
There was ih» old church, just here on m 


right, with a slanting roof running to the 
ground, almost. You might walk round it 
fbr a month and not see a bare stone, the 
moss grew so thick all over it. It was very 
pleasant of Sundays, standing by and seeing 
the village folk trooping out of the porcl^ 
and hearing the organ-music playing away 
inside ! Then, going down the hill, a little 
further on, you met queer, old-fashioned 
houses, with great shingle tgofs. Beyond 
that, again, was a puzzling oH of building, 
like the half of a church-window, standing up 
quite stiff by itself They used to say there 
had onc« been an abbey or nunnery in these 
parts, full of clergymen and clergywomen, in 
the old pafpist times, of course; and there 
were little bits of it sticking up all over 
the place. Then more old houses (How 
th^moss did grow, to he sure !), untU you 
passed by the Joyful Heart Inn, where 
every traveller pulled up to refresh himself * 
and his nag. Mai^ is the pleasant hoTM^ 
I’ve spfrit in the .JOTflal Heart, sltting#iii 
the cool porch with the ivy hanging don 
overhead, or by the gx^at fireplace 
sanded kitjghen. • n*’ * 
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^e7e inta » sort of Open placft ]& front of 
%ifSofhl BTosit, 'With a xaarket-ctooi in the 
ttitddle, atKl a spring 'where the young 
. womcsi Used to come for wat^, and stana 
talking there, telling each other the news. 
!Ihe painters used to put them down too — 
spring and all ; and 1 don*t wonder at their 
fineying them. For, when I was sitting that 
way in the porch, looking out at them, the ‘ 
Yed petticoats, and the queer jars, and the 
dd cross, and the sun going down behind, 
made a kind of picture very pretty to 
look at. l*ve seen the ssihe of it many a 
time in some of those places al)oat the 
Spanish inaiD,%^heh Ihe foreign women stood 
round about and carried their jars in the 
same fashion. Only there was no Joyful 
Heart. I always missed the Joyful Heart 
in such places. Neither was there the Great 
^Virge just over the way, facing ^e Joyful 
Heart. 1 must put in a word aere about 
the Forge, though I have been a long time 
coming round to the point. 

I never saw such a forge as thi^t — never ! 
It must have Been another bit of the old 
Abbey — ^the great gate, moat likely, for it 
was nothing but a huge, wide, archway. 
Very hand^mely worked, though,* and 
covered with moss like the rest. There was 
a little stone hutch at the top, that looked 
like a belfry. The bell was gone long ago, of 
course, but the rings were there, and the 
Btauncheons, all soundly made — good work 
as 1 could have turned out myself. Some 
one had run up a bit of building at the back, 
which kept out the wind and made all snug, 
and there you had as handsome a forge as I 
ever came across. 

It was kept by a young man of the name 
of Whicbelo— Will Whichelo. But h8 had 
another name besides that, and 1 think a 
better one. If you were to go asking 
through the village for one Will Whichelo, 
why, you would come back about na wise 
as you went ; unless, indeed, you cuanced 
upon the minister or the schoolmaster. No ; 
but because he was always seen hard at his 
work, swinging his hammer with good-#ill, 
and stepping back at every stroke to grt^a 
better sweep— 'because he laid his whole soul to 
the business— Aahbrooke folk christened 
him Ding Dong Will. He was always singing 
and at his work. Many a nice young woman 
of the village would have l)een glad if Ding 
Dong Will had looked her way. But he neve^ 
took heed of any of them, or was^more thaa, 
mvil and gentle with them. 

** Look ye,*’ he would say, leaning on his 

C it hammer, ^are they the creatures Jor 
dling cold iron, or lifting the sledge t No, 
no!” and would take up his favourite stave 
^of Hammer and anvil ! hammer and anvil ! 
ladb, yoho ! 

Lwas but a youngs|<^at that time,^ut had 
hankering after the iron business. 1 
woujkl ^e nothing eke^ I told my father, who 
hr^lpted aend me ta Londqp to ieam 


[ aceounta X was always droppini( dou^ lft^re^ 
and would stay half liie day, leaning agailwt 
the arch and watching the feurging. Coming 
along of a night I used to get quite riieerfm 
when 1 saw the 4>laze of the furnace, and the 
chinking of the iron was the finest musk for 
me X ever heard — finer than the organ tunk 
even. Sometimes a dusty rider would come 
galloping in, and pull up sharp at the Foige ; 
he bad cast a shoe on ^the road, ^d Ding 
Dong Will would come out and take the 
horse’s measure. Hien the village folk would 
get standing r6und, in twos and threes, all of 
them eyeing over the horse and the rider, 
too. Then he would get upon his nag once 
more, and the little crowd would open, and 
he ride away harder than he came, Ding 
Dong Will, with his hammer over his shoulder, 
looking after him till he got to the turn of 
the hiU. 

At last, my father came round and gave up 
{making me a clerk — it would never have 
done — and Ding Dong Will, who had a liking 
for me, agreed to take me at the Forge. 1 
soon got to use the big sledge fairly enough 
— ^nothing, of couree,^ Ding Dong Will ; 
and BO we worked away from morning till 
night, like two Jolly Millers'.' There was fine 
music at the Forge, when the two of us were 
at it. 

Ding Dong Will never went to the Joyful 
Heart ; he said he had no time to be idle ; 
but I went pretty often — that is, when the 
day was done and work over — ^just to have a 
talk in the cool porch, and hear what com- 
pany was in the house. For, Miss Arthur— 
Mary Arthur — she that used to sit in the 
parlour and manage the house, was never 
veiy stand-off to me. But she had a reason 
of her own for that, as you will see. She 
was niece to old Joe Fenton, the landlord, 
who brought her down from Loudon to keep 
thmgs going. In short, she wiis as goou os 
mistress there. Folks said she kept her 
head a little high ; but, to say truth, I never 
found h^r so. She had had her schooling 
up in London, and had learned manners with 
the best ef them, so it was but nature she 
should be a stroke above the girls of the 
place. That was why they didn’t like her. 
About her looks ? Ah 1 she was a beauty I 
Such hair — it went nigh do^ to hei*feet— 
jL\d lier eyes — why they shot fire like a pair 
of stars — and she nad a way of shiitiug them 
back and forward, and taking your measure 
at every look, that made you feel quite un- 
fe-^y. All the young fellows were by 
th» ‘•ars about her, but she never heeded or 
, encouraged them ; ^pnleas it might be that 
sue !ftac\ a leaning to one— and that was to 
Ding Dong Will op(> 08 ite. No one thought 
of such a thing, she kept it so close ; but she 
[might as well have haa a leaning to a lump 
I of cold iron. 

! The way I came to suspect it was this. 
The old Forge, as 1 said, was just fironting the 
[Joyful Heart; and, every morning, as sure 






: tmd ^nll > a new place, lately orated, 

' l)^ond the diarch ! After all they oiuy did 
, , what wae^ natu^ and went where they 
, . he best attended to. By-and4>y 1 eaw 
a ^ ehanm comiug on Ding Dong Will — a 
, TOiy odd change. With all his foolishness, he 
had bsen in great spirits — always laughing — 
without much meaning to be sure $ but, still 
aa I say, in great spirits. But now, 1 saw 
. that he was turning quite another way, get- 
ting quite a down-hearted, moping kind of 
manner, 1 ooaldn*t well make out. He would 
come in of an evening — ^very rough and sulky 
*— and sit down before t^e dre looking into 
the coals, and never open his mouw for 
hours at a time. Then he would get up and 
walk up and down, stamping and muttering 
— ^nothing very holy, you may be sure. 1 
soon guessed— indeed, 1 heard as much in 
the village — ^tliat she was drawing o5 a bit — 
or else trying her play-acting upon him, | 
for she was full of those kind of tricks. 
She was a very deep one, that Mary Arthur, | 
and it was a pity she ever came Into the 
place. She had a kind of up-and-down way 
of treating him — one time Deins all smiles 
and pleasantness, and next day like a lump 
of ice, — ^pretending not to see him when he 
came in. She made him know his place 
— rolling her black eyes back and forward in 
every direction but his ; then he would come 
home raging and swearing. I often wondered 
what she could be at, or what was at tbe 
bottom of it all ; and, I believe, I would 
neveriiave come at the truth if 1 didn’t hap- 
pen one day to run up against a haudsome- 
looking gentleman in a fisherman’s hat, just 
at the door of the Joyful Heart. They told 
me, inside, it was young Mr. Temple, of 
Temple Court, — some ten miles off, — come 
<iown to stop there for the fishing. 

There it was ! That was the secret of all ! 
He had been there nigh on a fortnight — 
had come, mind you, for two or three 
days’ fishing ; but the sport was so good 
he really must stay a lAt longer. Quite natural 
— and, you may say, qlfite proper ! I’m think- 
ing there was better sport going on in il^e 
mrlour than ever he found in the river. 
Her head was nigh turned with it all, and 
X really believer mie thought she was going 
to be Mistress of Temple Court before long 
—though how a young girl that had come 
down to London, and had seen a bit< of life, 
should be so short-seeing, is more than 1 
can fancy. She took the notion into her 
bead — that was certain — and ^very soul in 
th6 place could see what she was at, except 
, the poor blind creature at the Forge ; But 
even he had his eyes opened at last, for peo- 
rPle now began to talk and whisper, and 
hope all Was right up at the Joyful 
1 heard that the minister lud gone 
« cni^ to spefdc with heV^, tint came out very 
red angiy* doubt she had bidden 
Ijm'pd&dh&i own concen^and notlneddle 
vkJi iKr. As lo old Joe^entod's looking 


after his niece, he might as well baired>een 
cut out of a block of wood. 

One morning, just after breakfwt, wrhen 
he— Ding Dong mll-^was sitting at the fire 
as usual, and not* speaking a word, he toms 
round quite sharp upon me and says : 

^ What is that young Jack doing all thia 
t*nie ? What do you say ? ” ' 

^ I’m sure I ckn’t I said, unless it be 
fishing.” r 

^ Fishing 1” said he, stamping down the 
coals with his great shoe, ** like enough ! 
I’ve never heard much of the fish in these 
waters.” 

“ Still he does go put with a rod,” I said ; 
there’s nothing else here to amuse him, 1 
suppose. But he goes on Monday,” 

“ Look me in the face,” says he, catching 
me by the wrist, ** you don't believe that he’s 
come only for that ? ” 

**I can’t tell,”BaidI, "unless it isthatbe likes 
Mary Arthur’s company. She’s a nice girl ! ” 
“Ah!” said he, "I’ve been thinking so 
some time back — the false, hollow jade ! 
Tills was at the bottom of all her hicks ! But 
I tell you what,” said hS^onatching his ham- 
mer, "let him look out, and not come in 
my way — I give him warning-^— ” 

With this he got a bit of iron upon the 
anvil and beat away at it like a wild man. 
Then he flung it down into a corner and, 
taking his hat, walked out with groat 
strides. I ran after him and took him by 
the arm, for 1 was in a desperate fright 
lest he should do something wicked. But 
he put me back quietly. 

“See,” said lie, "I give you a caution, 

don’t meddle with me. Mind 

I didn’t try and stop him then, for he looked 
savage. But I followed a little behind, kie 
made for the Joyful Heart ; and, just as he 
came under the porch, with his head down, 
an(}’ never heeding where he was going to, he 
ran full up against somebody, who, without 
much more ado, gave him back his own, and 
flung him light against the wall. 

" Now t^eu, young Hercules !” said a gay 
kind of voice — 1 knew it for Mr. Temple’s,— 
"now then, look before you, will you ! Keep 
the passage clear.” * 

1 thought the other was TOing to run at 
him straight, but he stopped bimself qiffckly. 

" Who are you speaking to in that way ? ** 
said he, with a low kind of growl " Is it 
your horse, or your dog, or your groom I 
] Are those manners 1 ” 

* " Now, Bruin,” says the young man, " no 
words. Let me pass.— I ’m in a hurry.” 
c " Who was it taught you,” says Ding Dong 
Will, with the same kind of growl, abd not 
moving an inch , — ** who taught you to oall 
fblk Brains and Herculeses— eh ? 1 declare,^* 
says he, colouring up quite red, and trembling 
all over, "I’ve a mind to give you a lesson 

myself— I will, by ” 

thifik he was going to spring at him Uus 
timeb but I heard steps on the sanded fbory 
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attd tkefe ww T^Ssiry Arthur standiag before 
Q& A fine creature ehe looked, too. She 
wee in a tearing rage— and her eyea had 
more of the devilnm look in them than I had 
ever seen before. • 

“For ehatne,” she said, to ‘Will— ** for 
shame ! What do you come here for, with 
your loa* brawling ways. Who asks you tc^ 
come ? Who wants you ? Take him away 
— ^homer-anywhej^ out of this 1 ** 

It was a piteous sight to look at poor 
Ding Dong Will, staring stupidly at her, and 
breathing hard, as if there was a weight on 
his chest. 

Mr. Temple,” says she, turning to him 
quite changed, and with a gentle smile on 
her face, “ can you forgive me for all this ? 
That such a thing should have happened to 
you in our house I But it shall never occur 
again ! Never-r-never ! ” 

I could see he took her very easy, for he 
was looking out at something, and she had 
to say it twice over before he heard her, 

Swiet Mary,” said he, don’t give your- 
self a monf^nt’a uneasiness about me. Let 
things go as they Mipe(^,that you don’t put 
yourself out.” Here he gave a kind of yi»wn, 
and went over fo the window. 

• She looked after him, biting her lip hard. 

‘‘ Why don’t you take him away, as I told | 
you ? ” she says at last. “ What does he 
want here 1 ” 

1 pitied him so much; to see him standing 
there so beaten down, that I could not help 
putting in my word. 

Well, I must say, Miss Mary, poor Ding 
Dong Will didj^’t deserve this, — from you, of 
all people.” 

“ Hallo ! ” says Mr. Temple, coming back ; 
“ is this famous Ding Doug Will from over 
the way ? ” 

“No other, sir,” says L 

“Here, Ding Dong Will,” says he, puling 
out his hand, “ we musn’t fall out. If I had 
known it was you, you should have had the 
passage all to yourself. You’re a fine fellow, 
Will, and I’ve often admired tlj|S way you 
swung the great hammer.” 

She was biting her lips still harder than 
before, but said? nothing. 

“ Stop,” said he, “ I have a great idea. So 
this iS Ding Deng Will ! Whisper a minute, 
Mary.” 

He did whisper something to her, and you 
never saw what a change it made in her. 
She turned all scarlet, and gave him such |i 
wicked detilish look. 

“ This is some ^oke,” said she, at last. 

“ Not a bit of it,” says he, laughing ; “ ndt 
a bit of it. Ahl You see I know whatj 
goes on in the village ! ” ; 

“ I couldn’t behcve that you mean such^ 
thing ! ” says she, getting white again. 

“ Stuff!” said he, very impatiently. “I tell 
ou, I am in earnest. Listen, Ding Dong 
VilL 1 must be off to London to-lnorrow, 
—the ladles there m dying to see me^ so^o 
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1 must Now, I know there has bessi 
thing on between you two,— douH tell ! 
I know all about it. So now, frieini 3%lg. C 
Dong, show yoursdf a man of spirii; 
settle it Bhar]^. And t promise you, I’ll 
down myself to give the bricie away, an^i - 
start you both comfortably.” 

It was well for him he , was looking the 
other way, and didn’t see the infernal look . 
she gave him out of those eyes of hers, X 
think if there had been a knife convenient^ 
«he would have plunged it into him at that 
minute. But she covered it aU with a kind 
of forced lau^h, and said she wasn’t quite 
ready to be disposed of so quickly, and then, 
made some excuse to run up-stairs^ Mr. 
Temple then yawned again, and went ovj^ 
to the window, and wondered would it be a 
fine night, as he had to dine out. Neither 
of us spc^e to him, for he was an unfeeling 
fellow with all his generous offers. So we 
left him there, and I brought back Ding 
Dong Will to the Forge again. ^ 

About 4bur o’clock that same day (it was 
almost dark at that hour). When 1 was coming 
home from buying something in the viiia^, 

I thought I saw him crossing over to the 
Joyful Heart ; and as I passed the porch, I 
swear I saw the two of them (Mary Arthur 
and he) talking in the passage — there was 
; no mistake about it — and she talking very 
eagerly. Preijently, she drew him into the 
piiflour, and shut the door. What could 
bring him there now, after the morning’s 
business 1 Well, I thought, he is a poor- 
spirited creature, after all — a true spaniel I 
He didn’t come in, I suppose for an hour 
after that, and then in a wild sort of humour, 
as if be had been drinking. But what do you 
think of his denying that he had been near 
the Joyful Heart at all, or that he had seen 
her? Denied it flat! And then, when 1 
pressed him on it, and asked if I wasn’t to 
trust my own eyes, he began to show his 
teeth, and get savage. I was only a youngster 
then, and so had to put up with his humours ; 
but I determined to leave him ou the first 
convenient excuse. Dear ! how that man 
vfas changed in a short time ! 

On this night he took a fancy that we 
should go to bed early. B5e was tired, he 
said, and wanted rest after the day’s trouble, 
and his heart was heavy. So I gave in to him 
at onc% and we were soon snug in our little 
cots on each side of the heanh ; we used to 
sleep of nights in a queer kind of place jusr. 
off the forge,* all vaulted over, with archer 
crossing one another and meeting, in a kind 
0 ^ carved bunch in the middle. This might 
have been the cler^men’a pantiy, or wine 
I vaults, may be, in the old timesw Whatever 
use they had for it, it was a very snug plaCe^ 

I recoUect there were ail sorts of queer . faces 
with horns and hoods, all carved out i#t he^ 
bunch; and I often lay awake ^t 
looking at them, and ^studying 
thinking *wbj wot» 
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wining at iKte in that Irmtmib»mfi 
creature l^at always aimed atndglit at jou 
with bis tail pomt^ bolding it like a gun. 

’ Jt ml^t bave been about time o*4d£ck, or 
porbapa half-past eight, when we tamed in. 
1 know I beara the w church dock cbiming 
pleasantly as we lay down. After widching 
the hre flashing up and down, and taking a 
» look at the funny faces in the bunch over- 
bead, I soon went sound asleep. woke 
again, before the Are was out, and looking 
towards Will’s cot, saw that it was empty. 
A vague feeling of uneasiness mingled with 
my surprise at mat discovery, and made me 
jump out of bed in a moment. 1 reflected for 
a little — felt more uneasy than ever— hiiddled 
on my clothes in a great hurry — ^and, without 
mvlng myself a moment’s time for any second 
Sioughts, went out to see what had become 
of Ding Dong Will. ^ 

He was not in the neighbourhood of the 
Totgi j, »o I followed a steep footpath in the 
wood behind which led straight to the water’s 
edge. 1 walked on a little, observing that 
the moon was out and the stars shining, 
and the sky of a fine frosty blue, until I came 
10 an old tree that I knew well I had hardly 
cast a first careless look at it, before 1 
sttirted back all in a fright, for I saw at my 
feet, stretched out among the leaves, a figure 
with a fisherman’s hat beside it. I knew 
it to be young Mr, Temple, lying there 
quite .dead, with his face all over blood. ^ T 
thought 1 should have sunk down upon the 
earth with grief and horror, and ran farther 
along the little pathway as fast as I could 
to a place where the trees opened a little, 
full in the moonlight. There, 1 saw Ding 
Dong Will standing quite still and motiuii- 
leas, with hie hammer on his shoulder^ and 
his face covered up in his hand. 

He stayed a long time that way, without 
ever stirring, and then began to come up, 
very slowly, weeping, his eyes upon the 
ground. 1 felt as if 1 were fixed to that one 
.. spot, and waited till he met me full face 
to face. What a guilty start he gave ! — I 
thought he would have dropped. 

“O, "Will, Willi what have you beeb 
doing ? Some terrible thing ! ” 

*i f— .1 — nebbing ! ” he said, staggering 
about, and hiding his face. 

"Wh|it bave you done with him — ^Mr. 
Temple 1” I said, still holding him. He 
was trembling all over like a palsied man, 
and' fell back against a tree wijh a deep 
groan. I saw how it was thQU — ^it was as 
good as written in his face. So 1 left him 
there— *agaiii8t the tree — and all the rest «f 
Umt.bonible night I wandered up and down 
along the roads and lanes : anything sooner 
than be umler the same roof with him. At 
last morning came ; and, as socm as %e sun 
rosd^l stole back, and, looking through the 
-s: 5 st.iOw, found that he was gone. I never like 
t^ thtfJtk.Qf that night| though it is so far back. 

the next day {|b^«whole town was 


IB a fever : people talking and wfaispeiiDg ast 
comers. He him been misM ; but ihinr weio 
on his track, for it was well known utat he 
was away among the bills biding. They 

M the rivei^U day ; and, on that night, 
y of young Mr. Temple was found ; 
his head beaten in with a hammer. 

What end Will Whichrio cameto^ it would 
not be hard to guess. But Maiy Arthur— she 
who drove him on to it, as eveiybodyiknew'^ 
she was let away, and went up to Ix)udon, 
where she lived to do mischief enough. The 
old Forge was shut up, and fell into greater 
ruin. For many a long day no one ventured 
near that part of the river walk idler dark. 

St teas t^r fiftti rbentng tobrarbs 

when poor Dick began to sing — in 
my boat, the Sun-Boat. At fist nobody took 
any notice of him, and indeed he seemed 
to be singing more to himself than to any one 
else. 1 had never heard the tune l^fore, 
neither have 1 heard it since, but it was 
beautifuL I don’t know how it might sound 
now, but then, in , 1j»iMr»wilight, darkness 
coming down on us fast, and, for aught we 
knew, death in the darkness, its simple words 
were full of meaning. The song was of s, 
mother and child talking together of Heaven. 
1 saw more than one gaunt face lifted up, and 
there was a great sob when it was done, as if 
everybody had held their breath to listen. 
Says Dick then, “ That was my cousin Amy’s 
song, Mr. Stead iman.” 

“Then it will be a favourite of yours, 
Dick ; ” 1 replied, hazarding p guess at the 
state of the case. 

“Yea. I don’t know why I sing it. Per- 
haps she put itdn my mind. Do you believe 
in those thing^ii, Mr, Steadiman ? ” 

“ In what tliinga, Dick 1 ” I wanted to draw 
him ' on to talk of himself, as he had no other 
story to tell 

“ She’s dead, Captain ; and it seemed a little 
while sinop as if I heard her voice, far away, 
as it might be in England, singing it again ; 
and when siie stopped, 1 took it up. It must 
be fancy, you \^now, it C'buld not really be.” 
Before long the night fell, and when we could 
not see each other’s faces — except by the faint 
starlight — it seemed as if poo« Dick’s heart 
opened, and as if he must tell us who and 
what he was. 

Perha^m I ought to say how poor Dick came 
to be with us at alL About a week before 
we sailed, there came to Captain Bavetider 
one morning at his inn, a man whom he had 
known intimwt^ly; when they two were young 
fellows. Said he, “Captain, there’s my 
nephew — poor Dick Tarrant — I want to ship 
him off to Australia, to California, or any- 
where out of the way. He does nothing but 
get into mischief here, and bring disgrace cm 
the family. Where are you bound for, next 
voyi^e !•” Captain Bavender replied, Cali- 
fornia. “ CMifonua is a l<mg way oS!* said 
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Ciptalm IUv«Bd«i^ ^ftiekldy will do as 
as any place ; }ie*oan dig for gold. The 
lact is, Dick has mu through one fortune, and 
now a maiden-auiit, who considers the credit 
of the family, offers him three hundred pounds 
to leave England. He consents to go, and the 
best plan will be to put him und^ your 
charge, pay his passage and outfit, and leave^ whlcl^ 
the rest of the money in your hands to be 
mreu over to him when he lands at the 
diggings.” 

Captain ISavender agreed to the proposal, 
and poor Dick, who had been left standing out- 
side the door, was called in and introduced. 

1 came in just at that point, and saw him. He 
was the wreck of what had l)eeii a fine-looking 
youiiff man, ten years ago, dragged down now 
bj^re^less dissi|)ation to reckless poverty. His 
clothing was very shabby, his countenance 
wild and baggard, his shock of brown liair, 
rusty with negltKst,— not a promising subject 
to l<K>k at. Ilia uncle told him the arrange- 
ments he had made with Captain Raveuder, in 


which he apparently acquiesced without much 
caring, — “ NTirth or aoutli, east or west,” said 
he, was all the sJttMuiiim. If be bad gone 
out to India, when be had a chance a dozen 
years before, he Should have been a man ora 
mouse then.” That was the only re mack he 
ofiered. And the thing was settled. 

But when the time came to sail, poor Dick 
was not fortlicoiniiig. We sent up to his uncle’s 
house to know what was to be done, and, by- 
and-by, down he came with Ids nefdiew, who 
had almost given us the slip. Until we got 
into blue water Dick was prisoner rather than 
passenger. Hei^did not take to his banish- 
ment kindly, or see, as his rtJatives did, that 
there was a chance before lum of redeeming 
u wasted life and repairing a ruined constitu- 
tion. He was a very good-humoured, easy- 
tempered fellow, and a great favourite aboard ; 
and, till the time ot the wreck, cheerTpl, 
except in the evening wdien he got to leaning 
over the sbip’s-side, and singing all kinds of 
Rentimental love-songs. 1 had told tlie men to 
keep an eye on him, and they d^. I was 
afraid he might, in one of his black moods, 
try to make aw^ with himselfi 

He was the* younger of two brothers, 
sons of a yeoman or gentleman-fanner in 
Cheshfl'e ; both ivhose parents died when they 
were quite little things, leaving them, how- 
ever, for their station, amply provided for. 

There was two hundred pounds a-year for their 
bringing-up, till they were eighteen, wheiJ from whiclvone long step took you mto the 


the sum was to be doubled, and at one- 
and-tweuty they were to get five tihousand 


Old Miss Julian Tarrant took Tom, the elder, 
and my friend took poor Dick. Dick was a 
wild lad, idle at his book, hankering aftez*{ 
play, but as kind-hearted and handsome a 
tellow as you could wish to see. Dick was 
generally better liked than Tom, who was 
steady as old Time. Both brothers weVe sent 
to the ^rammai^Bch^ of the town, nw 


which fiiey lived, andmiff DickVdiaeBiiii^ 
sneodotes related to tl£e second master theses 
whom, be asserted, he ihoFuld have had plsa*^ 
sure in soundly thrashing at that momeali, 
in part payment of the severe punishment Im 
had formerly inflicted on his iclW pupil. Whm 
Di<^ was sixteen that tide in his afftirscame, 
whleh, had he followed it out to lndui| s 
would probably have led cm to fortune* 
But Dick had an invincible tie to Eaghuid* 
Precocious in everything, he was dettply in 
love with his cousin Amy, who was tlone 
years older than himself^ and very beautiful ^ 
and Amy was very fond of him as of a 
younger brother. 

Said poor Dick, with a quiver in Ida 
voice, as he was telling his story, “ Bh» 
was the only creature in the whole w<wld 
that ever really oared whether I lived 
or died. il womhipped the very grouml she 
walked on! Tom vpaa a clever, shrewd 
fellow — ^made for getting on in the world, 
and never minding anybody but himselfi 
Uncle Tarrant was as hard and rigid as a 
machine, and his wife was Vorse — ^there was 
nobody nice but Amy ; she was an angel 1 
When I got into scrapes, ar^d spent mono 
money than 1 ought, she set me right with 
my uncle, and later — when it was too late 
for any good, and the rest of them treated 
me like a dog — ^she never gave me either & 
cold look or a hard word. Bless her ! *’ 

Por the sake of being near his cousin, Dick 
professed a wish to be a farmer like hia 
cousin and father, which vras quite agreeable 
to the &mily ; and for three years more he 
stayed in his Uncle Tarrant’s house, very 
much beloved by all — though in his bitter- 
ness he said not — for his gaiety and light- 
heart were like a charm about him. If there 
a fiiult, he had friends too many, f<»r 
most of them were of a kind not likely to 
profit a young man. 

Coming home one evening, about twi- 
light, from a hunt which be had attended, 
the poor lad unexpectedly met the crisis of 
his fate. He told us this with an exactness 
of ^detail that made the scene he described 
like a bit of Dutch painting. I wish I could 
repeat it to you in his own words, but that 
is impoi^ible; still 1 will bff as exact as 
possible. 

In Mr. Tarrant’s house there was a little 


garden. In Ulis parlour Amy bad her piano, 
her book-case, her work-basket, her mother’s 


pounds a-pieTO to start them in the world.4 picftire on the wall, and several of poor 


Dick’s sketches neatly framed. Dick liked 
this room better than knj other in the house. • 
When the difference betwixt Amy’s a^e and 
his seenred peater^than it did now. It 
here be used to come -to be helped with ^ 
lessons ; and latmr, whw his red-tibt 
was sem^tly wreaking afi manner o^^tetfilsss 
fancies abom her, that he used to aitsdt JM 
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le^ miiiif to her oat of eome poetiTwboak, 
or eiaging while ebe worked, or, perhape, 
sang, too* These pleasant early ititimacles 
had never been discontinued, for, while Dick’s 
heart was wasting its first passion on his 
cousin, she was all the while thinking of some- 
l>ody else. He was a boy to her In point 
of age still, and this pai-ticolar day ended< 
his blissful delusions. 

Hanng pat his pony in the stable, he made 
Ins way at once to Amy’s parlour, opening 
the door softly, for he liked to surprise her. 
Heither she nor the person with her heard 
him enter; they were too much occupied 
-with themselves and each other to hear any- 
thing. Amy was standing in the window, 
and beside her, with his arm round her waist, 
was the straight-haired, pale-featured curate 
of the parish. It was a clear yellow twilight, 
and all about Amy^s head the licstre shone 
like a glory ; her hands were down-dropt, 
and the busy fingers were plucking a rose to 
pieces, petal by petal, and scattering them on 
the carpet at her feet. She was as blushing 
herself as the poor rose, and seemed to listen 
wdllingly to the pleadings of her lover. Dick 
noticed the slight quivering .of her lips and ‘ 
the humid glitter of her eyes when the low- » 
spoken, tremulous words, meant only for one ' 
ear, mot his, and he said he felt as if all the , 
blood in his body were driven violently up to * 
his brain by their sound. I 

The bird in its cage began trilling a loud | 
song as it pecked at a spray of green which 
tlie evening wind blew against tlie wires 
through the open window, and under cover 
of its noise poor Dick stole out, leaving the 
young lovers alone in the blush of their 
acknowledged love. He went back to the 
stable, got liis pony out, mounted it, and 
galloped away like mad to rejoin the com- 
panions he had left an hour before for Amy’s 
sake. It was not till after midniglit that he 
came home, and then he was reeling drunk. 
His uncle Tarrant and Amy bad sat up for 
him, and, being quarrelsome in his cups, he 
ihsulted the first, and would not speak to his 
cousin. Poor Dick thought to drown his 
sorrow, and this was the beginning of his 
downward course. 

The individual whom Amy had chosen to 
endow with her love had nothing about him 
particular to approve except his profession. 
Alibis attributes, moral, mental, and personal, 
were negative rather than positive. Poor 
Dick described him only as Straight-haired, 
as if that epithet embodied sfil his qualities. 
He thought that Amy did not really love 
him, but was attracted by some ima^&ry 
sanctity and perfection with which her imagl- 
nation invested him. It was very likely : 
from what we see every day we may be sure 
tlwt many women have loved, not ^he man 
^ h^self they have married, but an ideal which 
"^e personates very j^differently indeed to ail 
theirs. ^ 

could noi^ fior nuny daysi ftstraiu the 


expression of his feeling Coming day 
suddenly' on Amy in "the garden where she 
was walking in maiden meditation, he stopped 
her and m^e listen to his story, which 
he poured out with much exaggeration ol 
epithet and manner. Amy was startled and 
distressed : she endeavoured in vain to stop 
his confession by appealing to his common 
sense of what was right 

“ Dick, you know I am engaged*to Henry 
Lister — you ought not to have spoken — let 
me go!” said she, for he had grasped her 
hands tightly in his. 

I ought not to have spoken, and I love 
you ! O I cousin, you don’t know what love 
is if you say so. Amy, it will out I Amy, if 
I had come before the straight-haired parson, 
would you have listened to me then ?” 

A vivid blush flew into the girl’s face, but 
she would not say a word of' encouragement ; 
on that blush, however, poor Dick, whether 
rightly or wrongly, contrived to found a re- 
newed hope. Amy kept his avowal to herself, 
knowi^^ well that its discovery. would entail 
a total separation from her cousin ; and she 
had become so acex^iSmed to his usefulness 
and gaiety in a house whei:fi everybody else 
was chilly and methodical, that? she could not 
readily part with him. I incline to thi^ik 
myself iliat she did like Dick better than the 
straight-haired curate for many reasons, and 
Dick himself was persuaded of it. Her inde- 
cision had, as may be supposed, a very per- 
nicious efiect on his mind aud conduct. One 
iday he was in the seventh heaven of hope 
land contentment, and the next he was the 
roost miserable dog alive : th3n he would go 
^ and forget his griefs in a convivial bout with 
! his comrades, till at length his Uncle Tjirrant 
I turned liirn out of doors. Amy had tried her 
i influence with him in vain, 

! “ You are the cause of it, Amy, and nobody 

but jou,” said Dick, passionaMy ; “if you 
would give that straight-haired fellow warn- 
ing, you should never have to complain of me 
again,” ^ 

But Ainy, though she fretted a great deal, 
held to her engagement, and Dick went on 
from bad to worse. 

It must have been very deplorable to be- 
hold the reckless way in which he dissipated 
his money as soon as he got k into his bauds, 
ruining "at once his prospects, his character, 
and his health. With a temperament that 
naturally inclined him to self-iudulgence, the 
.road to ruin was equally rapid and pleasant. 
When Amy married Henry Lester — which 
she did after an engagement of six months— 
^Dick kept no bounds, and he irretrievably 
offended his family by intruding himself, un- 
invited, amongst the guests at the wedding. 
T’here was a painful scene in Amy’s parlour, 
where he went secretly, as he himself acknow- 
ledgod, in the wild hope of inducing her to 
break off the engagement at the eleventh 
I l^our. She was dressed ready for church, aud 
>her mother was with her. That iqade no 
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diflidrafceu Pim Dick went down oiiliiflknee^ 
and cried^ and kkied his couflin^a handa^ and 
beaougkt tier to listen to him. And Amy 
fainted. She fainted a aeognd time at the 
altar when Dick forced himself into her 
presence and forbade the marriage. He was 
so :fi‘antic^ so oat of himself that he had to 
be removed by compulsory measures before 
the service could go on. Of course, after a 
scene likt this, his uncle’s family kept no 
terms with him ; he was forbidden ever to 
solTer his shadow to darken their door 
again—^and so the poor, wild, crazed fellow 
went headlong to destruction. 1 doubt very 
much myself whether Amy was worth such 
a sacrifice ; but he thought so. Life, he said, 
was unendurable without her, and he did 
not care how soon he ended it. 

But this was not all. Amy died of con- 
sumption within *a year of her marriage, and 
Dick asserted that she had been killed by bad 
usage. Hewentdowntohisuncle’shouse whei^ 
she lay, and asked to see her. The request 
was refused, he forced his way^.b}rthe 
window into the rogjin,at night, as was after- 
wards discovered by 'fllNdisarrangement of 
the furniture, aivl stayed there crying over 
his dead love ifutil dawn. At her funeral he 
joined the mourners, and showed more grief 
than any of them ; but as the husband was 
turning away, be walked up to him and shook 
his clenched fist in his face, crying : 

“You killed her, you straight- haired dog!” 

It was supposed that if he had not been 
restrained by the bystanders, he might have 
done him a mischief. His family gave it out 
that he was mad. Perhaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, and horse- racing now soon 
made an end of poor Dick’s five thousand 
pounds. He lost every shred of self-respect, 
and herded with the lowest of the low. There 
is no telling how a man’s troubles may tiym 
him — ^love-disappointments especially; poor 
Dick’s turned him into a thorough scamp. 
He was a disgrace to the family, and a misery 
to himself, but there was this good left in 
him amidst his degrading ezcesses-ethe capa- 
bility of regretting. He never enjoyed his 
vices or ceased po feel the hon-ible debase- 
ment of them. He was seen at races, prize- 
fight^ jmd fairs, in rags and tattera ; be was 
known to hav^ wanted bread, he was sus- 
pected of theft and poaching, and his* brother 
Tom rescued him once out of the streets, 
where he was singing liougs disguised as a 
lame soldier. Tom aUcwed him a guinea ai 
week, but before he had been iu receipt of it 
a month he made the anuuity over to an 
acquidntanee for ten jpoudds, to take him to' 
Doncaster, and this friend idwaya went with 
him to receive the money, lest he should lose 
it, 80 that Dick suffered extremities while he* 
was supposed to be at least fed and clothed 
by his &milv. Ten years of reckless de- 
baudiezy ana poignant misery redhcqd him j 
to the state in which his uncle Tarrant 
broughtkhim to me ; his aunt J ulia who had 


brought Tom up offered to give hbftiuo^ ^ V 
if he would go out the country and new , 
come back again. How he went oift of I 
have told already. 

When he ceased speaking I said to ; 
courz^ehim: 

“You’ll do well yet, Dick, if you ke^ , 
oteady. and we make land or are picked up. 

^ “ What can it be,” said Dick, without par- 
ticularly answering, “that brings nil these 
old things over my mind? There’s a 
child’s hymn I and Tom used to say at my 
mother’s knee when we were little ones keepe 
running through my thoughts. It’s the stars, 
maybe ; there was a little window by my bed 
Uiat I used to Watch them at — a window in 
my room at home in Cheshire — ^aud if I was 
ever afraid, as boys will be after reading a 
good ghost story, 1 would keep on saying ife 
tm 1 fell asleep.*^ 

“That wee a good mother of yours, Dick ; 
could you say that hymn now, do you think ? 
Some of us might like to hear it.” 

“ It’s as* clear in my mind at this minute 
as if my mother was here listening to 
said Dick, and he repeated : 

^ Hear my prayer, O I Hearenly Father 
Ere 1 lay me down to sleep ; 

Bid thy Angels, pore and holji 
Round my bed their vigil keep, 

“ My sins are heavy, but Thy mercy 
^ Far outweighs diem every one ; 

Down before Thy Cross 1 i^st them. 

Trusting in Thy help alone. 

" Keep me through this night of pezii 
Underneath its boundless shside ; 

Take me to Thy rest, 1 pray Thee, 

. When my pilgrimage is made. 

* None shall measure out Thy patienea 
By the span of human thought ; 

Koue shall bound the tender mereief 
Which Thy Holy Son has bought. 

^Pardon all my past transgressions, 

Give me strength for days to eomo; ^ 

Guide sod guard ms with Thy blesaiiig 
Till Thy Angels bid me hornet” 

After awhile Dick drew his coat up over 
hi^head and lay down to sleep. 

“ Well, pwr Dick ! ” thought 1^ “ it is 
a blessed thing for you that— ^ 

** None shall measure out God*s patiMlb 
By the span of human thought ; 

None shall bound tbe tender mercies 
Which His Holy Son has bought*” 

• 

a put niftlilrsaseli ftntleman pass 

who was TOing to establish a Store 
out were, and had men a kind of supercargo 
aboard of us besides, told what follows. 

She lay off Naarden — the good ship • 
Brocken Spectre, 1 mean— far out iu the. 
roads ; Aid 1 often^ thought, as I iooked|at 
her through the haze; what an atmieut, 
fiivoured hulk it was. suppos^i eaiue 
dowu aosae threOfOr four times thi& Sar,* 
being in a lounging utsatisffed s^te olmuiiff; 
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%sA took delict in watching the hkh« old* 
tiMshion^ po&py as it rooked all daylong in 
that one spot. 1 likened it to a French roof 
of tile cdden time, it was garnished with so 
many little windows : and over all was the 
great lantern, which might have served con- 
veniently for the vane or enpola seen upon 
. each structures. For all that, it was not^ 
nnpicturesque, and would have filled a comer 
in a Yandervelde picture harmoniously 
' enough. She was to sail at three o'clock next 
^morning, and I was to be the solitary cabin 
passenger. 

As evening came on, it grew prematurely 
dark and cloudy ; while the waves acquired 
that dull indigo tint so significant of ugly* 
weather. Kaw gusts came sweeping in to- 
wards -the shore, searching me through and 
through. 1 must own to a sinking of the 
heart as I took note of these symntpms, for a 
leaning towards ocean in any of its moods 
had never been one of my millngs; and it 
augured but poorly for the state of the 
elements next morning. “ It wiU have spent 
itself during the night," 1 muttered, doubt- 
fully; and turned back to the inn to eat 
dinner with what comfort I might 
That place of entertainment stood by itself 
upon a bleak jsandy hilL From its window 1 
could see, afat on, three lights rising and 
ikUing together, just where the high poop 
and hmtern had been performing the same 
ocean-dance in the daytime. 1 was sitting 
by the fire, listening ruefully to the wind, 
when news was brought to me that the 
Captain, Yan Steen, had come ashore, and 
was waiting below to see me, 

1 found him walking up and down out- 
nde — a shorty thick-set man — as it, were, 
built upon the lines of his own vessel. 

"Well captain, you wished to see me,” 1 
said. 

“ Look to this, my master,” he said, 
bluntly. There's a gale brewing yonder, 
and wild weather coming. So just see to 
this. If we*re not round the Helder Head 
by to-morrow night, we may have to beat 
round the Bay for days and days. So look to it, 
master, and come aboard while there is tiide.” 

** I'm ready at any moment,” I said ; ** but 
how do you expect to ^et round now I The 
sea is high enough as it is.” 

No matter ; the wind may be with us in 
the morning. We must clear the Heed before 
to-morrow night. Why look you,” he added, 
sinking his voice, mysteriously, I wouldn’t 
be off Holder to-morrow nigbt^no, not for a 
sack of guildera ! ” 

What do you mean 1” ^ * 

**Why, don’t you know) It’s Christmas 
, idght — Jan Fagel's night— <]laptaiii Jan’s ! ” 

" Well 1 ” 

comes to Helder to-morrow night ; ha 
kfseen in tiie Bay. But we are losing time, 
ha, seizing iny arm ; "get your 
«thmgqi^adtr--4ha(ie Ira will cai^^tham tO 


Thiree fi was here advanced out «cf tiia 
tiiadow, and entered with me. 1 hastily psid 
the bill, and set forward with the captain fiir 
the shore, where the boat was waiting. My 
mails were got & board with all expedition, 
and we were soon far out upon the waters, 
making steadily for the three lights. It was 
not blowing very hard as yet ; neither had 
the waves assumed the shape of what am 
known as white horses ; but these was a 
heavy under^ound swell, and a peculiar 
swooping motion quite as disagreeable. Sud- 
denly, I made out the great lantern just over 
head, shining dimly, as it were throush a fog. 
We had glided under the shadow of a dark 
mass, wherein there were many more dim 
lights at long intervals — and all, tc^ether 
seemed performing a wild dance to the 
music of dismal creaking of timbers, and 
rattling of chains. As we^ came under, a 
voice hailed us* out of the darkness — as it 
seemed firom the region of the lantern ; and 
presently invisible bands cast us ropes, 
whereby, with infinite pains and labour, 1 
was got on deck. I was ’then guided 
down steep ways cabin, the best 

place for me under the circumstances. As 
soon as the wind changed, captain sidd, 

I we would put out to sea. 

I By the li^lit of a dull oil-lamp overhead, 
that never tor a moment ceased swinging, 1 
tried to make out wliat my new abode was 
like. It was of an ancient massive fashion, 
with a dark oak panelling all round, rubbed 
smooth in many places by wear of time and 
friction. All round were queer little nobs 
and projections, mountetl in Jj^rass and silver, 
just like the butt-ends of pistols ; while here 
and there were snug recesses that reminded 
me of canons’ stalls in a cathedral. The 
swinging lamp gave but a faiut yellow light, 
that scarcely reached beyond the centre of 
thb room ; so that the oak-work all round 
cast little grotesque shadows, which had a 
very gloomy and depressing effect. There 
was a sort of oaken shelf at one end — ^hand- 
; somely wrought, no doubt, but a failure as 
to sleeping capabilities. Into this 1 intro- 
duced myself, without delay, and soon fell off 
into a profound slumber, for I was weary 
enough. 

When I awoke again, I jfound tlfl^re was 
a figure standing over me, who said he was 
Mr. Bode the mate, who wished to know, 
could he serve me in any way 1 Had we 
^started yet ? I asked. Yes, we had started— 

* above an hour now — ^but she was not making 
much way. Would I get up — this was Christ- 
mas day. So it wias; 1 had forgotten thati 
What a place to hold that inspiring festival 
in ! lilr. Bode, who was inclined to be com* 
^municative, then added that it was blowing 
great guns: whereof 1 had abundant ooi> 
nrmation from my own physical sufferiogSj 
then just commencing. No, I would not — 
could not get up ; and so, for the rest of that 
Say, dragged on a miserable existence many 
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times •wishing thst the waters would rise 
and cover me. Late in the eveidng 1 fell 
into a kind of uneasy doae, which was balm 
of Gilead to the tempest-tost landsmam 
When 1 awoke again, it^was night once 
more ; at least, there was the dull oiMamp, 
swinging lazily as before. There was the 
same painful music — ^the same eternal creak- 
ing and straining, as of ship's timbers in 
agony, JWThat o’clock was it f Where were 
we now? Better make an eda:», and go 
up, and see how we were getting on — it was 
BO lonely down here. Come in 1 
Here the door was opened, and Mr. Bode 
the mate presented himself. It was a bad 
night, Mr. Bode said — a very bad night. — He 
had come to tell me we were off the Head at 
last ^e thought 1 might care to know. 

“lam glad to hear it,” I said faintly ; it 
will be something smoother in the open sea.” 

He shook his head. No open sea for us 
to-night; no, nor to-morrow night most 
likely.” 

“ What is all this mystei^ ? said I, now 
recollecting the captain’s strange alldsious at 
the inn door. A^^at^^C^you mean ? ” 

It is Jan Facers night,” said he solemnly. 
** He comes into the bay knight. An hour 
more of the wind, and we should have been 
clear. But w*c did what we could— a man 
can do no more tlimi his best.” 

^But who is Jan Fagel 1 ” 

“ You never heard ? ” 

Never. Tell me about him.” 

Well,” said he, *‘I shan’t be wanted on 
deck for some time yet, so I may as well be 
here.” And Bode settled himself in one 
of the canons' stalls, thus retiring into tlie ] 
shfiilow, and began the history of Jan Fagel 
and his vesseL 

"You have never heard of the famous brig 
Maelstrom, once on a time well known in 
these roads? No, — for you li.ave not bt^en 
much about here, [ dare say ; and it is only 
old sea-folk like myself that would care to 
talk to you of such things. But X can tell 
you this — there’s not a sailor along the coast 
that hasn’t the story, though it’s now — ^let 
me see — a good hundred years since she 
maide her, last ci^uise. Why, i recollect when 
1 was a boy, the old hull lying on the sands, 
and breaking u]»witli every tide — for she came 
to that end after all — the famous Maelstrbm, 
Oa]>tain Jan Fagel, commander. I have been 
told there never was such a boat for foul 
weather, but that was when he was on boarc^ 
of her. He was a terrible man, was Captain 
Fagel, and would turn wild when a gale got 
up ; and as the wind blew harder, so he greiw* 
wilder, until at last it seemed as if he had 
gone mad altogether. Why, there was one 
night my father used to tell of, when theri 
was a great thunderstorm, and the sea was 
washing over the lighthouses — ^the most 
awful night he ever was out in — ^it was said 
tixat when the flashes came, Captain J*an h^ 
been seen dancing ^and skippmg upon mM 


deck. ManycfhUsftjfloi^tddafterw^^Bbij^^ 
they heard his mad shrf^ki above the 
of the wind ! Some said he had sold himseu . 

I to the Evil One, whirii I think myself xfiiM , 

I than likely, for he cared neither for Qod nor. 
man, 

I " Well sir, Captain Fagel took first to the - 
^smuggling trade ; and soon he and his famous 
brig became known all along the coasl^ from 
Hoek up to Helder — ay, and beyond that. 
But he wa. seen oftene^t at the Head*^as if 
he had a sort of liking for the plaoe-HUod 
always came and went in a storm. So, riiat 
wben the Zayder was like a boiling caul- 
dron, and the water running over the light- 
house galleries, oh! sailors would look up in 
the wind’s eye, and say ^Captain Fagel’s 
running a cargo to-night.* At last it came 
to this, that whenever he was seen off 
Helder, was thought to bring a storm 
with him. And then .they would shake 
their heads, and say Captain Fagel was 
abroad that nighty Soon he grew tired of 
this work*-it was too quiet for him — so he 
turned Bover, and ran up^ the black flag. 

: He still kept up his old fashion of bearing 
down in a gale ; and many a poor disabled 
i craft 'that was struggling hard to keep 
herself afloat, would see the .bluok hull of 
the Maelstrom coming down upon her in the 
storm, and so would perish miserably upon 
tbe rocks. He was no true sailor, sir, that 
ca{9tain, but a low pirate ; and he came to 
a pirate’s end. And this was the way be 
fell upon his last cruise, just off Helder Head 
yonder. 

“There was a certain'couneillor of the town 
I who had many times crossed him in his 
scheii]^s, and had once been near taking him. 
Fagel hated him like poison, and swore he 
would have his revenge of him, one day. But 
the councillor did not fear liim — ^not a bit of 
him, but even offered a reward to whoever 
would take or destroy Captaiu Fagel and his 
vessel. When the captain came to hear of 
this he fell to raving and foaming at the 
mouth, and then swore a great oath upon his « 
own soul that he would be revenged of the 
cohuclllor. And this was the way he wmit 
about it : 

Ihe councillor had a fair, young wife, 
Madame £lde, whom he had brought out 
of France some years before, and whom 
he lov^ exceedingly — foolishly, some sai^ 
for a man of his years. They and their 
little girl, Jived together at a place called 
Loo, and no family could be happier. Jan 
Fagel knew the place well, and laid his devil- 
isbPplans accordingly. So, as usual, on one 
of his wild, storiUy nights, the brig was seen 
standing in to shore — lor no good purpose, as ^ 
everybody guessed. Hovt he and Ins mad 
crew get to land was never accounted foi^— 
but this is certain— they broke into the heftse 
at Loo, and drag^d Ma<h^e Eld^and 
child from their beds, and forced fhqm ^wib 
to their bcftits, Ae iouneillpr was^Skyssa 




’ ■ ;[ ■** . — — >, ' ■ : 

^ WiMm idiaB 31^ jiidg* 

hffw lie ib wife, and ahoM wajr of mesto t&d AiM maiL }'* 
tofturiiig Mbu An old fiahoman, ^dio liTed wiidi I Ijobk to me liere oa a 

hard die abore, said, that be wik» ap and- stormy nigbt— aw ni^t ; aext ChiiataiaB, if 
•deidy m the nigh^ and heard thdr aereams ; you like. lacn 1 get a sail bere^ and acm 
but they were too many fqr him^ or he would them over the side.’ 

' have goue out. He was an old maiv and it ^ Even those ruffiana hung haek» to it was 
waa only natnraL l^ey then ouDm away ,too awful a night for them to add murder to 
for the sbipf he standing up^ and acreaming their other sins. So^ with many oatb% Cap* 
^ the waves like a fiend inoamate, aa he was, tain Fagel went forward himadf to Ueiae the 
How the poor passengers ever got alive on lady. 

board was a miracle— *to the waves came He shall meet me before the Judgment 
dashing over the bows of the boat, where seat,* said she, still praying, 
they were lying, at every strdke. ^ * Cant away, sorceress f come back here of 

^ Now it tell out, that at this time, there was a stormy nisht, and 1*11 meet you: I'm not 
a British frigate emising about these parts — afraid ; * and he laughed long and loud, 
to Captain Fagel had a short time before ^'Then he flung the wet sail round them, and 
this, fired into an English vessel The frigate with his own hands cast them into the sea. 
was, therefore, keeping a sharp look-out for The storm came on fiercer than ever, and 
the brig, and bad been looking into all the they thought that the ship's timbers were 
creeks and harbours along the coasts, when going to part. But Jan Fagel sfrrode 
she was caught in this very storm — of Cap- about bis deck, and gave his orders and 
tain Fagel's raising. Just as she was strug- she bore up well before the wind. It seemed 
gling round the Head, she came* upon the that no Jiarm could comd^ to th|t ship when 
Maelstrom, taking on board her boate crew, he was on board of her.^ As for the frigate, 
^'^Let go all clear .f* they heard him cry, she had long since away into the open 
even above the storm— and then they saw the sea. But the lady's words w^re not to be in 
dark bull swing round, and set off along shore, vain, for just as he was going due of his maA 
where it was hard for the frigate 'to follow, bounds alcmg the ;K>op, hia foot caught ifi a 
As for Jan Fagel, if ever Satan entered into coil of rope, and he went over with an un • 
a man in this life, be must have possessed him earthly scream into the black, swollen sea, 
that night i They could hear him from the All the crew ran to look out after him, 
other vessel, as he shrieked with delight, bud but, strange to tell, without so much as 
swore, and bounded along his deck, when thinking of casting him a rope. It seemed 
other men could scarcely keep their feet, as if they had lost their sense for a time, and 
Why, sir, one time, he was seen ou the edge could only stand there looking into the waves 
of the taffrail — his eyes looking in the dai’k • that had swept him off. Just then, the wind 
like two burning coals ! No doubt he would I went down a little, and they heard a voice 
have got away mm them, after all — for there high in the main mast -top, as if some one 
was no better manner in those seas — when | were calling ; and these words came to them 
fast as he was coming round a ]^iDt, they | very clear and distinct: ‘Yo, yo! Jan Fa^el, 
beard a crash, and down came his topmast yoj ’ Then all the crew at the vessel’s side, 
upon his deck. The sailors rushed to clear as if they bad caught some of his own devilish 
away the wreck, spirit, could not keep themselves from giving 

^ Bring up the wcHuan,’ he roared through out, in a great wild chorus, ' Yo, yo ! Jan 
his trumpet. ^ Bring up the woman and Fagel, ye ! * Once more the voice came from 
• child, you sea imps!* Though bis ship was the main^ast-top, calling, ‘Yo, yo! Jan 
in danger, he thought of the councillor. Some Fagel, yo ! * and again the crew answered, 
of them rushed down into the bold, and louder than before, aa if „they were pos- 
came up in a moment with Madame Elde sessed. Be was seen no more after that. ^ 
and the little ghrl. She was quite scared and ** The memory of that night never tgjft that 

B.'tuk down u{H>n the deck, as if she were in- wicked crew ; and many of them, when dying 
sensible. ^ ^ quietly ih their beds long after, stai'ted up with 

** * A handsome creature, sir,* they said, even that cry, as though they were answering a call, 
some of those savages felt for her. They and so passed away to their last account, 
beard her saying over and over again to , ‘‘Every year, as sure as Christmas night 
herself: ^ comes round, Jan Fagel comes into the bay 

***0, such a CSiristmas night ! Such a to keep his word with Madame Elde. And, 
Cliristmas night ! ’ ^ 'any ship that is offThe Head then, must wait 

^ He overheard her. and beat about until midnight ; when he goes 

“ ‘ Ah, ah ! witch ! yon shall have a meiry away. 

ChristiiiaB. Never fear. So should your bus- “ But they are wanting me on deck,” said 
band— eurse him— if we had him hare.’ Mr. Bode, looking at ms watch. “I have 
^She started up with a scream when she stayed too long as it is.** 

bA epeaking. And then they saw Mr., hastily departed, leaving me 
(her with ner long black hafr blown ^ ponder over his wild legend. Bumiiiating 

fce^ki*-^ the wind* and hier armd out, as if upon it, aud listening to the rushing of the 





v»tei^elo8« ta isjMiv 1 off omoi&o 
oleep, acnd began to ^bream; and, df coorae, 
dieamed of Captaiii Jan Fagd. 

It was a wild and troubled sleeps that I had; 
fuid 1 am aure, if any one Sad b^n standing 
near, l^ey would have aeen me atarting and 
^ turning uneasily, aa if in mevoua trouble. 
First, I thought 1 was afihore again, in f 
; sheltered haven, safely delivers from 
all this wretched tossing. And 1 recol- 
lect how inexpreasibly delightful the feel- 
ing of repose was, after all these weary 
labours, ny-and-by, 1 remarked low-r^fed 
old-fashioned houses all about, seemingly 
of wood, with little galleries running round 
the windowa And 1 aaw stately burghers 
walling, in dress&s centuries ol^and mdies 
with great round frills about their necks, and 
looking very stiff and majestic, sat and talked 
to the burghers. They were coming in and out 
of the queer houses, and some passed quite close 
to me, saluting me, as they did so, very gra- 
dously. One thing seemed very strange to me. 
They had a curious dried look about their 
faces, and a sort of stony cast in their eyes, 
which I could noAntfiliMut Still they came 
and went, an(^ 1 looked on and wondered. 
Suddenly 1 Sh w the little Dutch houses and the 
dgures all auivering and getting indistinct, 
and gradually the picture faded away until it 
grew slowlv into the shape of the cabin where 
I was now lying. There it was, all before me, 
with the canons’ stalls and the dull swinging 
lamp, and 1 myself leaning on one hand in 
the carved crib^ and thinkmg what a weary 
voyage this was ! How monotonous the 
rushing sound of the water! Then my 
dream went on, and it seemed to me that I 
took note of a canon’s stall in the centre, 
something larger and better-fashioned than 
the others — ^the dean’s, most likely, I con- 
cluded wisely, when he comes to service. 
.And then on that hint, as it were, 1 se^ed 
to travel away over the waters to ancient 
aisles, and tracery and soft ravishing music, 
and snowy figures seen afar off duskily amid 
clouds of incense. In time, tpo, all that 
fiuied away, and 1 was back again in the oak 
cabin, with thg sickly yellow light suffusing 
everything, and a dark misty figure sitting 
righ^ opposite. He caused me no surprise or 
a8tomshment,»and 1 received him there as a 
matter of course, as people do in dreams. I 
had seen figures like him somewliere. In 
Hembrandt’s pictures, was it ? Most likely ; 
for there was the large broad hat, and yie 
stiff white collar and tassels, and the dark 
jerkin ; only there was a rusty, mouldering 
look about his garments that seemed v^v 
strange to me. He had an ancient sword, 
too, on which he leaned his arm ; and so sat 
there motionless, looking on the grouhd. 
He* eat that way 1 don’t know how long : I, 
as it seemed to me, studying him intently : 
when suddenly the rushing sound ceased, and 
there cams a faint cry across the wafers, 
%a fjjpm afar It was the old cry: 


•To, yol for Urn 

the figure raise He lieiia middenly^ and 
yellow light fell upon his froe-^-eudh 4 ; 
mournful, despairing the sasi^ / : 

stony gaze 1 had seen ia the others. A|^ ; , 
the fearful cry oaano-HEiearer, as i| seemed f 
and I saw the figure rise up uowly and walkV, 
across the cabin to the door. As he {Miased ; ' 
me hei turned his dead, laekdustre otcb fuE . 
upon me, and looked at me ftir an Instordi* . 
hieyer snail I frrget that moment. It was . 
aa if a horrid we^ht was pressing on ms. 

I felt such agony mat I awoke with a star^ 
and found mys^f sitting up and treipbliii^ . 
all over. But at that instant ; whether iM 
dreamy influence had not wholW passed away, ' . 
or whatever was the reason 1 don’t know;' 

I can swear tha^ above the rushing sound 
of the waves and the whistlmg of the wind, 

I heard^bat ghostly chorus **Yo, yol Jan 
Fagel, yo ! ** quite dear and distinct 

Sn «ni Seaman in t|e '^utfsBoat 

sang this ballad, as his ato^, to a curious 
sort of tuneful no-tune, which none of the 
rest could remember afterwards. 

1 HAVK leen a fieieer tempeBt, 

Known a louder whirlwind blom 

I waa wreck’d off red Algien^ 

Six-and>thirty yean ago. 

Young 1 wai,-~and yet old eeameiw 
* Were not etrong or calm as I ; 

While life held such treasttres ibr me^ 

1 felt sure 1 eould not die. 

Life I struggled for— «ad saved it; 

Life alone — and nothing more ; 

Bruised, half dead, alone and helpluSy 
• 1 was cast upon the shore, 

I fear’d the pidleas rocks of Ocean; , 

So the great sea rose — and then 

Cast me from her friendly bosom, 

On the pitiless hearts of men. 

Gaunt and dreary ran the mountains 
With black gorget up the land ; 

0p to where the lonely Desert 
Spread! her burning dreaiy sand: 

, In the gorges of the mountainSi 
On the plain beside the sea. 

Dwelt my stem and ernel iDaatei% 

The black Moon of Birbary. 

Ten long yoara I toil’d among thoiD|^ 

Hopekia»aa I uaod to say; 

*Kow I know Hope burnt within me 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day: 

Tbbse dim yean of toil and sorrow 
Liki one long dark dream appear; 

One long day of weary waiting;— 

• Then each day was like a yeai; 

How 1 cunt the land— my prison) 

How 1 eunt the serpent sea, — 

And the Demon Fata, that thoweiM 

* All her curses npon mo : ^ 

1 was mad, I tUnk — God pardon ^ 

Words so terrible and wil4-\k , 

* This voyage would \ave been mdesUMtii 

*For I left agpiib.aiidjri^ te 
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Jfever 414 «|B)itoiid«r Tinea 
Vide before my ugbty 
Kever oaee through ell my lUreiyv 
Buraiog d&y or dreary night ; 
la oty loal it lived, and kept me, 

Kow 1 feel, from black deepair. 

And vSy heart wa» oot quite brokea. 

While they lived and blest me there. 

When at night my task aas ever, 

1 would hasten to the shore; 

(All was strange and foreign inland. 

Nothing 1 had known before). 

Btrange look'd the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange bue red glare and black shade, 
And the Oleanders, waving 
To the sound the fountains made. 

Then 1 gazed at the great Ocean, 

Till she grew a friend again ; 

And because she knew old England, 

1 forgave her all my pain : 

So the blue slill sky above me, e 
With its white clouds* fleecy fold, 

And the gliuimering stars (though brighter)) 
Look'd like home and days of old. 

< 

And a calm would fall upon me ; 

Worn perhaps with work and pain. 

The wild hungry longing left me^ 

And I was myself again : 

Looking at the silver waters, 

Looking up at the far sky, 

Dreams of home and all 1 left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 

A fair face, but pale with aorrow, 

With blue eyes, brimful of tears, 

And the little red mouth, quivering 
With a smile, to hide its fears ; 

Holding out her baby towards me, 

From the sky she look’d on me; 

So it was that 1 last saw her, 

Aa the ship put out to sea. , 

Sometimes (and a pang would seize me 
That the yean were floating on) 

I would strive to paint her, alter't^ 

And the little ^by gone : 

She no longer young and girlish. 

The diild, standing by her knee. 

And her face, more pale and sadden'd 
With the weariness for me. 

Then I saw, as night grew darker, 

How sho taught my child to |Nray, 
Holding its smJl hands together. 

For its fathOr, far away ; 

And 1 felt her sorrow, weighing 
Heavier on me than mine own ; 

Pitying her blighted spring-time^ ^ 

And her joy so early flown. 

Till upon my hands (now faarden’di * 

With the rough harsh toil of fttnj 
Bitter drops of anguish, falling, 

Woke me from my dream, to teait ; 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast, 

Leagues from home, across the deep ; 

So — t^ugh you may call it childish^ 

So 1 sobb'd myself to sleep. ^ 

yean sped on^my sorrow 
jor, and yet stronger grown, 
ly ikiekl against all suffering, v 
saoet, thaa<te own. ^ 



» myo 

Fell ttpea mo all in vstit, 

Tet the tale of what we suFer'd ' 

Bcho’d hack from main to main. 

Yon have heSfd m a frr country 
Of a selfdevoted hand. 

Tow’d to resene Christian captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And these gentle-hearted stnngeis 
Year by year go forth from Rome, . . 
In their hands the hard-eam’d lansesiy 
To restore some exiles home. 

I wu freed : they broke the tidings 
Ocntly to me ; bat indeed 
Hov 1 by hour sped on, 1 knew not 
What the words meant — I was frssdf 
Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(More akin to earthly things)' 

Only strains the sad heart’s fibres-— 

Joy, bright stranger, breaks the strifigm 

Yet at last it rush’d upon me. 

And my heart beat full and fast ; 

What were now my years of waiting, 

What was all the dreaiy past P 
KoiUing, to the impatient throblpng 
I must bear across thqsea; 

Nothing to the eMfl&l hours 
Still between my home apd me t 

How the voyage pois'd, I know not ; 

Strange it was once more to standi, 

With my countiymen around me, 

And to clasp an English hand. 

But, through all, my heart was dreaming 
Of the first words 1 should hear, 

In the gentle voice that echo’d, 

Fresh as ever, on my ear. 

Should 1 see her start of wonder. 

And the sudden truth arist:, 

Flushing all her face and lightening 
The dimm’d splendour of her eyes? 

O I to wstch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 

Ar.d the rush of joy — then melting 
Into perfect peace again. 

And the child ! — but why remember 
Foolish fancies that 1 though tP 
Evdry tree and every hedgerow 

Frsm the well-known psst 1 broughti 
I would picture my dear cottage. 

See tbwcrackiing wood-fire burn, 

And the two beside it, ieat<^ 

Watching, waiting, my return. 

So,(at lost we reach’d the holfbour. 

I remember nothing more 
Till I stood, my sick heart throbbing 
With mv band upon the door. 

There 1 paused — heard her speaking; 

Low, soft, mormaring words she said 
Then 1 first knew the dumb term 
1 had had, lesbahe were dead. 

It was evening in late autnmn, 

And the gusty wind blew chill; 

Antnmn leaves were iaUiag round mg) 

And the red sun lit the hilL 
Six and twenty years are vanish’d 
Since then — 1 am old and girey— > 

Bnt 1 never told to mortal 
What 1 saw, until this day. 





8fa« fvw iMtea %3f ^ etv^ 

In hsr nmt the lield a child, 

« Whifpering bab^-words carewingi 

And then, looking np, the tmilod* ' 

Smiled on him who fto^ bItide her-* 

O ! the bitter truth waa told I 
In her look of trueting fbndnec^ 

I had Men the look of old. 

But she rose and turn'd towarda nM 
(Sold and dumb 1 waited tbere)| 

With a ahiiek of fear and terror. 

And a white jhce of deapoir. 

He bad been an ancient comrade*— 

Not a tingle word we laid. 

While we ga^ upon each otheri 
He the living : 1 the dead ! 

I drew nearer, nearer to her, 

* And 1 took her trembling hand, 

Looking on her white face, looking 
That her heart might nnderatand 
All the love and all the pity 
That mj lipa refuted to aay 1 
I thank God no thought tave aorrow 
Bote in our cruah’d hearta that day. 

Bitter telra that deaolate moment, * 

Bitter, bitter Ibara^^wept 
We three broken heaita together, 

While ^c^by amiled and alept. 

« Teara alone — no worda were apoken, 

Till he — till her husband aaid 
That my boy (1 had forgotten 
The poor child), that he waa dead. 

Then at last 1 rose, and, turning, 

Wrung his baud, but made no sign; 

And 1 stoop'd and kiss’d her forehead 
Once more, aa if ahe were nune. 

Nothing of farewell 1 utter'd. 

Save in Woken words to pray 
That God in Uia great love would bleat her— 
Then in silence pass'd away. 

Over the great restless ocean 

For twenty and six years I roam ; 

All my comrades, old and weaiy, • 

Have gone back to die at home. * 

Home ! yes, 1 shall reach a haven, 

1, too, shall reach home and rest J 
1 shall find her waiting for me * 

With our baby on her breast, e 

tj^^fdresomg toaB ieing 

tOlll, 1 had kept my eye fixed upon little Willy 
Lind^y, a yougig Scotch boy (one of the two 
apprentices), who had been recommended to 
Captain Bavender’a care by a friend in 
Glasgow ; and very sad it was to see the 
expression of his face. All the early part of 
Ihe voyage he had been a favourite in tlie 
ship. The ballads he sang, and the carious 
old stories he told, made him a popular 
visitor in the cabin, no less than among 
the people. Though only entered as appren- 
tice seaman, Captain Bavender bad kept hitn 
as much about him as he could ; and 1 am 
bold to say, the lad’s affection for Captain 
Bavender was as sincere as if he had men 
one of his own blood. Even before thb wreck, 
a change had taken j[daoe in his manner, fie 


grew silent and tiun^tfal; Mrs. A,thesfidil 
and Idiss ColeshAWj who had bM 
kind to him, observed the alteration, SM , 
bantered him on the melancholy nature ici 
the songs he sang to them, and the sad afr , 
with which he went about the duties of thei. 
vessel. I asked him if anything had occurred . 
. to make him dull ; but be put me off with a 
laugh, and at last told me that he was think«*^ 
ing about his home ; for, said he, a certain 
anniversary was coming soon ; ^^and maybe 
I’ll tell yon,” he added, “ why tne expectation 
of it m^es me so sorrowful.” 

He was a nice, delicate, almost feminiiie?; 
looking boy, of sixteen or seventeen^ the son 
of a small farmer in Ayrshire, as Captain 
Bavender’s Glasgow friend had told him, andL 
as usual with his countrymen, a capital hand . 
at letters and accounts. He had brought 
with hiuka few books, chiefly of the wild and 
supernatural kind ; and it seemed as if he 
had given' way to his imagination more than 
was ^uite healthy, perhaps, for the other 
£Eu:ultie8*of his mind. But we all set down 
his delight and belief in" ghost stories and 
such like, to the superstition of his country, 
where the folks seem to make up for being 
the most .matter-of-fact people in Europe in 
I the affsirs of this world, by being the wildest 
and most visionary inquirers into the affuirs 
of the next. Willy had been useful to all 
departments on board. The steward had 
employed him at his ledger, Captain Bavender 
at his reckonings, and as to the passengers^ 
thejr had made quite a friend and com* 
panion of the youth. 

So 1 watched his looks, as I’ve said before, 
and I now beckoned Willy to come to my 
side, /hat I might keep him as warm as I 
could. At first he either did not perceive 
my signal, or was too apathetic or too deep 
sunk in his own thoughts to act upon it. 
But the carpenter, who sat next him, seeing 
my motion, helped him across the boat, and 
I put my arm round his shoulders. 

“Bear up, Willy,” I said, “you’re young 
and strong, and, with the help of Heaven, 
we shall all live to see our friends again.” 

* The boy’s eye brightened with hope for a 
moment; then he shook his head and 
said: • 

"You’re very kind to say so, air; but it 
canna be — at least for me.” 

The^night was now closing fast in, but 
there was still light enough to see his face. 
It was quite calm, and wore a sort of smile. 
Everyb^y listened to hear what the poor 
laddie said ; and I whisked to him : 

You promised to tell me why you were 
depressed by the coming of an anniversary, 
WilW, When is it 1 ” 

"It’s to-n^ht,” be said, with n solemn 
voice. And 0 i how different this b from 
what it used to be*l .It*s the birth-diff 
edster Jean.” \ ^ 

“Come, tell ns aU* about 
”Maybe^*ig>ealQBif«it oat..opo^/|Ktt nase 







rest on uf 

ow j|mr on.” 

W^'mI tried to cetch Lie wosde^ end he 
began : 

“It*a two years ago, thSerery day,ame6 
we had Bach a meny night of it in my 
lath^^B honse at homa He was a farmer in 
a ffiODA* way up among the hills above the 
pooD ; and had the Iwds on a good tack, 
and was thought a richer man than any of 
,h|a neighbours There was only Jean and 
me o* the family ; and I'm thinking nobody 
was ever so happy or well cared for as 1 was 
9k the time 1 was young* For my mither 
would let me want for nothing, and took me 
on her knee and tanld me long histories o' 
the Bruce and Wallace; and strange ad- 
yentures with the warlocks ; and sang me a* 
Bums^ Bongs, forbye reading me the grand 
auld stories out o’ the Bible, about |he death 
o* Goliath and the meeting o’ King aaul and 
the Witch of Kndor. Jean was a kind o’ 
mither to me, too ; for she was five years 
older, and spoilt me as much as she could. 
She was so bonny, it was a pleasure to look 
at her ; and she helpit in the dairy, and 
often milkt the cows hersel'; and in the 
winter nights sat by the aide o' the bleezy 
and turned the reel or span, keepin' 
time wi’ some lang ballad about cruel 
Banken coming in ^d killing Lady Mai^ 

f aret; or the ship that sailed away to 
lorway wi’ Sir Patrick Spence, and saak 
wi’ all the crew. The schoolmaster came up, 
when he was able, to gi'e me lessons ; and as 
the road was long, and the nights were 
•ometimes dark, it soon grew into the 
common custom for him to come up ow'r 
the hills on Friday, when the school^ was 
skailt, and stay till the Monday morning. 
He was a young man that had been intended 
for a minister, but the college esepenses had 
been too much, and he had settled down as 
the parish teacher af Shalloch; and we 
idwajs called him Dominie Blair. All the 
week through, we looked for the Dominie’s 
coming. Jean and I used to go and meet 
him at the bend o’ the hill, where be came off 
from the high-road, and he began his lesson^ 
to me in Mtany the moment we turned 
towards home, Vioticed that he aye required 
the spedunens that grew at the side o* the 
burns that ran down valleys a good way off ; 

' but 1 w^ very vain of my running, aqd used 
to rush dowu'the gully ana gather the flower 
or weed, and overtake the two before th^ 
bad walked on a mile. So you see, air, it was 
na long be&re it was known all over the 
country aide that Dominie Blair was going to 
many my sister Jean. Everybody thought 
it a capital match, for Jean had b^uty and 
biller, and Mr. Blair was the clever^ man 
in the county, and had the promise ^of the 
mastership of a school in the East country, 
’'*wFith*iune^poundB a-year. Our house grew 
than tcver; and when Jean's 
bii^h^ll^Saine <waa a gathering 


firom^ far and ^near to do bimour to the 
bonniest and kindest lass in aU the pariah* 
The minister hunsel’ came up on his ^ny, 
and drank prosperity to the young folks at 
the door ; and iflbide at night there was a 
supper for all the neighbours, and John 
Chalmers played on the Addle, and a’ the 
rest of us sang songs, and danced and skirled 
like mad ; and at last, when Jean's health 
was drank, with many wishes for her happl* 
ness, up she gets and mys her arms round my 
auld mither's neck, and bursts out into a 
great passion o’ tears ; and when she re- 
covered herself, she said she would never 
be so happy anywhere else, and that weel or 
ill, dead or alive — ^in the body or in the 
spirit — she would aye come bade on ^ that 
night, and look in on the hame where 
she had spent sae sunshiny a Hfe. Some o* 
them laughed at the wild affection sho 
showed; and some took it seriously, and 
thought she had tied herself down by ow'r 
solemn a bargain ; but in a wee while the 
mirth and frolicking gaed on as before, and 
all the cotnpany confessed it was the happiest 
evening they had e^|iwspCat in their lives. 
Bo you ken Loch Luart, sir 1 — a wee bit water 
that stretches across betweeil the Lureloch 
and theBreelen 1 Ah ! the grand shadows that 
puss along it when you stand on the north 
side and look over to the hill There's a 
great blackness settled upon the face, as if 
the sun had died away from the heavens 
altogether, till when he comes round the 
corner o' the mountain, a glorious procession 
o' sunbeams and colours taks its course 
across the whole length o' the water, and all 
the hill sides give out a kind glow, and at 
last the loch seems all on fire, and you can 
scarcely look at it for the brightness. A 
small skiff was kept at the side, for it saved 
the shepherds miles o’ steep climbing to get 
fronl flock to flock, as it cut off two or three 
miles o' the distance between our house and 
Shalloch, One Friday, soon after tho merry 
meeting i^t Jean’s birthday, she set off as 
usual to meet Mr. Blair. How far she went, 
or where she met him, nobody could tell, for 
nothing was ev^r seen or heard o* them from 
that day to this; only the** skiff on Loch 
Luart was found keel up, and the prints o’ 
feet that answered to their slsf were s&n on 
the wet hank. Nothing wad persuade tny 
mother for many a day that she wasna coming 
back. When she heard a st^ at the d(m, 
she used to flush up with a ^at redness' in 
hkr cheek, and run to let her in. Then when 
she saw it was a stranger, she left the door 
and came back into the kitchen without 
sayin’ a word. My father spoke veiy little, 
but sometimes he semned to fc^rget that Jean 
was taken away, and called for her to come ' 
to him in a cheery voice, as he used to do ; 
and then, wi’ a sudden shake o’ his head, he 
remembered that she was gone, and passed 
away, to his work as if his heart was broken. 
Add'other things came on to disturb hiiB 



now, *for flbme haaok^ er raihmy, ot fome- 
thing 6* the kind, where he had bought some 
shares, failed with a great crash, and he wal 
called on to make up the loss ; and he grew 
careless about everything that happened, and 
the horses and carts were seized for debt^and 
^ a* the cows except two were taken away, and 
the place began to go to wrack and ruin ^ 
and at last Jean’s birthday cam* round again. 
Bat wesuever spoke about it the whole day 
long, though none of the three thought of 
anything else. My father pretended to be 
busy in the field ; niy mother span — ^never 
letting the thread out o’ her hand ; and as for 
me, 1 wandered about the hills from early 
morning, and only came back when the dark 
nigh| began. All through the lengthening 
hours we sat and never spoke : but some- 
times my father put a fresh supply of peats 
upon the fire, and stirred it up into 'a blaze, 
as if it pleased him to see the great sparkles 
fiyiiig up the chimney. At last my mother, 
all of a sudden, cea!=:ed her spinning, and 
said, ‘ Ilark I do you no’ hear somebody out- 
side ) ’ Aiifl we listened without getting up 
from our seats. We basgd a sound as if some- 
body was slipoing by on tip-toe on the way 
to the Byreiif and then we heard a low, waii- 
ilig sound, as if the person was trying to 
I entrain some great sorrow ; and immediately 
we heard the same footstep, as if it were lost 
in snow, coming up to the house. My mither 
stood lip wi’ her hand stretched out, and 
looked at the window. Outside the pane — 
where the rose-tree has grown sae thick it 
half hides the lower half^we heard a rust- 
ling, as if signebody was putting aside the 
leaves, and then, when a sudden flicker o’ the 
flame threw its light upon the casement, we 
saw the faint image o* a bonny pale face — 
very sad to look on — wi’ lang tresses o’ yellow 
hair hanging straight down the cheeks, as if 
it was dripping wet, and heard low, plaif^tive 
sobs ; but nothing that we could understand. 
My mither ran forward, as if to embrace 
the visitor, and cried, ‘Jean! Jean! O, 
let me speak to you, my bairn J ’ But the 
flame suddenly died away in the ^ate, and 
we saw nothing mair. But we all knew now 
that Jeau had%een drowned in Loch Luart, 
^ and that she minded the promise she had 
« mad^T to come»and see the auld liouse upon 
her birthday.” • 

Here the boy paused in his narrative for a 
moment, and I felt his breath coming and 
going very quick, as if his strength w|« 
getting rapidly exhausted. 

“Best a while, Willy,” I said,, ^ and try, if 
you can, to sleep.” • s 

But nothing could reatrain him from 
finishing his tiile. 

^ na 1 1 canna rest upon your arfn, 
sir. 1 ha’e wark to do, and it maun be done 
this night — wae’s me ! I didna think, last 
year at this time, that ever I wad be here.” 
He looked round with a shuddef at the 
ooiling waves that^ rose high at the sidi of 


the bdft^ attd shut msti^fahit - 

still ling^ed on the^ horizon line. 
was drow!iied» ye see^” he <oontlnued; , 

eouldna put foot inside-^or a’ they can do lO' ; 
to look in and see what's dmng at the anlS 
fireside through the window. But even thk 
was a comfort to my mither ; and as I saw ' 
how glad it made her to have this assurance 
that she wasna forgotten, 1 made her the 
Bime promise that Jean had done on her 
birthday : ill or weel, happy or miserable, in 
the body or in the spirit — I wad find my 
my to the farm-house, and rn’e her some 
sign that I loved her as 1 had always done. 
And now 1 ken what they're doing os if X 
was at hame. They’re sitting sad and lonelv 
in the silent kitchen. My father puts fresh 
peats upon the grate, and watches their 
flame as it leaps and crackles up the fire* * 
place; and my mither — Ah!”— here he, 
stretched forward as i£ to see some olject 
before him more distinctly — “ah ! she’s spin- 
ning, spinning as if to keep herself from 
thiuldog^and tears are running down her 
face; and 1 see the cheWy fire, and the 
heather bed in the corner, and the round 
table in the middle, and the picture o^ 
Abraham and Isaac on the wall, and my 
fishing-rod hung up aboon the mantelpiece, 
and my herding-stafl, and my old blue bonnet 
But how cold it is, sir,” he went on, turning 
to me ; “1 felt a touch on my shoulder just 
ndw that made me creep a*) if the hand wero 
ice ; and I looked up and saw the same face 
we had noticed last year ; and 1 feel thu 
clammy fingers yet, and they go downward- 
downward, chilling me a* the way till my 
blood seems frozen, and I canna speak. Q, 
for anither look at the fire and the warm 
cosy room, and my father’s white head, and 
my puir auld mither’s een ! ” 

So saying, he tried to rise, and seemed 
to be busy putting aside something that inter- 
fered with his view. “The rose-tree!” he 
said ; “ it’s thicker than ever, and I canna see ^ 
clear ! ” At last he appeared to get near the 
object he sought ; and, after altering his posi- 
tion, as if to gain a perfect sight, he said ; “I 
see them a’ again. O, mither ! turn your fkoe 
this way, for ye see I’ve kept my word ; and 
we’re both here. Jean’s b^ide me, and very 
cold — and we darena come in.” Ho watched 
for about a minute, still gazing intently, and 
then, svith a joyous scream, he excU^ed : 

, “ She sees me, — she sees me ! Did na ye , 
hear her*cry? 0 mither, mither i tak* me 
to your arths, for I’m chilled wl’ the salt 
water, and naething will make me warm . 
a%wn.” 

I tightened my hold of poor 'Willy as he 
spoke, for he gr^iudly lost his power, anf| 
at last lay speechless with his head onfmy 
shoulder. I concealed from the rest sad 
! event that ooeui;r^d w a few minutes, mi Aept 
! the body hidden till the darkest of 
; night, Moiil^ w^ped In my cioaQ^j^ • 
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Wbsv t|bM sun «iose on tlM twen^HneTenth change for the better over her face. Nor did 
day of oWealamityf the diet qnestioti that I she recover, for so much as a moment^ the 
seer^y asked myself vaa, How many more eapactty to speakf even in a whisper. 1 neat 
mcMngs will the stoutest of us live to see 1 tried Mrs. Atherndd. It was hard to wake 
I had kept count, ever since we took to the her out of the half-swoomng, half-sleeping 
boats, of the days of the week ; and I knew condition in which she lay, — and harder stifl 
t^t we had now arrived at another Thurs- to get her to open her lips when I put the tin- 
dav. Judging by my own sensations, (and I cup to them. When 1 had at last prevailed 
Mleve I had as much strength left as the on her to swallow her allowance, she shut 
best man among us), 1 came to the conclusion her eyes amn, and fell back into her old 
'Uiat, unless the mercy of Providence inter- position. I saw her lips moving ; and, put- 
posed to effect our deUverauce, not one of ting my ear close to them, caught some of the 
.our company could hope to see another morn- words she vras murmuring to herself. She 
iug after the morning of Sunday. was still dreaming of Tiie Golden Lucy. She 

Two discoveries uiat I made — after re- and the child were walking somewheiu by 
deeming my promise overnight, to serve out the banks of a lake, at the time when the 
with the morning whatever eatable thing 1 buttercups are out. The Golden Lucy was 
eould find-»helped to confirm m^ in my gathering the buttercups, and making her^ 
gloomy view of our future prospects. In the self a watch-chain out of them, in imitation 
ftist place, when the few coffee-berries left, of the chain that her mother wore. They 
togetSier with a sfnall allowance of water, were carrying a little basket with them, and 
•bad been shared all round, I found on were going to dine together in a great 
examining the lockers that not one grain hollow tfee growing on the bdnks of the 
•of provision remained, fore or aft, in any lake. To get this picture painted 

part of the boat, and that our stock of on one’s mind as I got it, while listening 
^resh water was reduced to not much tnore to the poor mother’s broken ^vwords, and 
than would a wine -bottle. In the then to look up at the haggard faces df 
ut^coud place, after the berries had been the men in the boat, and at the wild ocean 
shared, and the water equally divided, 1 rolling all round us, was such a change 
noticed that the sustenance thus administered from fancy to reality as it has fallen, 1 
produced no effect whatever, even of the hope, to few men s lots to experience, 
most momentary kind, in raising tlie spirits My next thought, when 1 had done my 
'Of the passeugers (excepting in one case) or iu best for the women, was for the Captain, 
rallying the strength of the crew. The ex- 1 was free to risk losing my own sliare of 
•ceptioB was Mr. Karx; This tough and water, if I pleased, so 1 tried, before tasting 
greedy old .sinner seemed to wake up from it myself, to get a little between his lips ; 
xhe trance he had. lain in so long, wheq the but his teeth were fast clenched, and 1 had 
•smell of the berries and water was under his neither strength nor skill to open them, 
nose. He swallowed his share with a gulp Ibe faint warmth still remained, thank 

^hat many a younger and l^etter num in the God, over Ms heart — but, in all other re- 

boat might have envied ; and went maunder- spectk be l iy beneath us like a dead man. 
ing on to himself afterwards, as if fie had got In covering him up again as comfortably as 
Hr new lease of life. He fancied now that he I could, 1 found a bit of paper crunched in 
was dicing a gold mine, all by himself, and one of his hands, and took it out. There 
going down bodily straight through the earth was some ^iting on it, but not a word 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour, was readable. 1 supposed, poor fellow, that 
*** Leave me alone,” says he, ** leave me alone, he had been trying to write some last in- 
The lower 1 go, the richer I get. Down I structions for me, just before he dropped 
go !— down, dowai, down, down, till 1 burst at bis post. If they had been ever sc^ easy 
out at the other end of tim world in a shower to read, they would have been of no' use 
afgold!” So he went on, kicking feebly with now. To follow instructions we must have 

his heels from time to time agaim^ the had some power to shape the boat’s course 

bottom of the boat, in a given direction — and this, which we 

But, as for all the rest, it was a jutiful and had t^en gradually losing for some days 
Ireadful sight to see of how little use their past, we had now lost altogether, 
set shadow of a meal was to them. 1 my- 1 had hoped that the serving out of the 
4elf attended, before anybody else was served, refreshment would hare put a little modicum 
4o the two poor women. Miss Coleshaw of strength into the arms of the men at the ' 
•shook her head fointly, and pointed to her oars ; but, as I have hinted, this hope tamed 
*t!hroat, when 1 offered her the few berries otft to be perfectly fruitless. Our last 
that fell to her share. 1 made a shift to mockery of a meal, which liad done nothing 
oruair them up fine and xtiix them with a for the passengers, did nothing either for the 
^ little and got hw to swallow that crew — except to aggravate the pangs of 

jnojaeraJbJ^diNa^ of d^uk with gi«ate««t hu^er in the men who were still strong 

en<ft^h to fuel them. While the weather 
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field maderate^ H ivas not of mnoli oonst- 
qaenee if one ar tn^o of the rowers keptdr<^ 
pifig, ia turn^ into a kind of faint rieep over 
theSr oars. But if it came oi^ to blow ap^in 
(and we could expect nothing else in mom 
eeaa and at that tune of the year), how was 
1 to steer, when the bladeb of the oars were 
out of the water t^ timea as often asthey 
were in ? The lives which we had under^ 
^ne snohPsafPering to preserve would have 
been lost in an instant by the swamping of 
the boat, if the wind had risen on the knom- 
ing of Thursday, and had caught us.trying to 
row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the weather 
held moderately fine, to hoist the best sub* 
Btitute for. a sail that we could produce, and 
to drive before the wind, on the chance (the 
last we had to hope for) of a ship picking us 
up. We had only continued to" use the oars 
up to this time, in order to keep the course 
which the Captain had pointed ont as like- 
liest to bring us near the land. Sailing 
had been out (^f the question from tl^e first, 
the masts and auits^f sails belonging to each 
boat having been out of'liiem at the time of 
the wreck, and hgving gone down with the 
shig. This wtfS an acciclent which there was 
no heed to deplore, for we were too crowded 
from the first to admit of handling the boats 
properly, under their regular press of sail, 
in anything like rough weather. 

Having made up my mind on what it was 
necessary to do, I addressed the men, and 
told them that any notion of holding longer 
on onr course with the oars was manifestly 
out of the quesison, and dangerous to all on 
board, as their own common sense might tell 
them, in the state to which the stoutest arms 
among us were now reduced. They looked 
round on each other as 1 said that, each man 
seeming too'thiuk his neighbour weaker th^n 
himselt I went on, and told them that w« 
must take advantage of our present glimpse 
of moderate weather, and hoist the best sail 
we could set up, and drive before thn wind, 
iu the hope that it might please Cod to direct 
us in the way of some ship before it was too 
late. “ Our only^hance, my m^,” I said, in 
conclusion, “ is the chance of being picked 
up; and in these desolate seas one point of I 
the compass is jfist as likely a point ^for our i 
j necessities as another. Half of you keep 
i the boat before the soil the other l^alf bring 
j out your knives, and do as 1 tell yon.** The 
! prospect of being relieved from the oars 
struck tiie wandering attention of the men 
directly ; and they said, “Ay, ay, sir ! ” with 
something like a faint feflection of their 
former readiness, when the good ship was 
under their feet, and the mess-cans were^ 
filled with plenty of wholesome food. * 

Thanks to Captain Eavender^s forethought 
ii|i providing botn boats with a coil of rope, 
we had our lashings, and the memis of 
making what rigging was wanted, read> 
to hand^ One of the oars was made fast 
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to ths^ l&wsrt^ aai wM stay^ ' 
afr, frr a mast. A laaM t^lot eost f / ^ 
wore was ipread enou^ cf sail £ot us, ^ V 
only difi&culty that puzzled me wasoeoa^'v,; 
sioned by the necessity of making a yarA 
The men tried to tear up one of the tbwai^ 
but were not strong enough. My own knife ; 
kad been broken in the attempt to spUt a hit ^ 
of plank for them ; and I was almost at my ^ 
^t’s end, when I luckily thought of searciH : 
ing the Captain^s pockets for his knife,. 1 ' 
found it-*-a fine large knife of Sheffield manti- I 
facture, with plenty of blades, and a small 
saw among them. With this we made a shift 
to saw oft about a third of another oar ; and 
then the difficulty was conquered ; «uid 
we got my pilot-coat hoisted on our jaiy«* 
mast, and rigged it as nigh aa we could to the 
fashion of a lug-aail. 

1 had l<mkM anxiously towards the Surf* 
boat, while we were rigging our mast, and 
observed, with a feeling -of great reliei^ 
that the men in her-^*-aa soon as they dis- 
covered what we wm about— were wise 
enough to follow our example. They got on 
faster than ^e did ; being less put to it for 
room to turn round in. We set our sails as 
nearly as possible about the same time ; and 
it was well for both boats that we finished 
our work when we did. At noon the wind began 
to rise again to a stiff breeze, which soon 
knoejeed up a Ijeavy, tumbling sea. We drove 
before it in a direction North and by EasL ' 
keeping wonderfully dry, considering au 
things. The mast stood well ; and the s^ 
smau aa it was, did good service in steadying 
the boat and lifting her easily over the seas. 

I felt the cold after the loss of my coat, but not . 

BO badly as 1 had feared ; for the two men who 
were with me in the steni sheets, sat as cloae 
as they could on either side of me, and helped 
with the warmth of their own bodies to keep 
the warmth in mine. Forward, I told off 
half-ardozen of the most trustworthy of the ,, 
men who could still muster strength enough 
to keep their eyes open, to set a watch, turn 
and turn about^ on our frail rigging. The 
wind was steadily increasing, and if any acci- 
dent happened to our mast, the chances were 
that the boat would broach-to, and thsifc 
every one of ua would go to tht bottom. 

So we drove on — ^all through that day— 
sometimes catching sight of the Surf-lmt 
a little ahead of us— sometimes losing her 
altogether in the aeuA How little and 
ifrail, how Very different to the kind of 
boat that I had expected to see, she 
lookpd to my eyes now that I was out 
of her, and saw what she showed like on , 
the waters for the first time ! But to re- ^ 
^tom to the Long-boat The watch on the s, 
rigging was relieved every two hours, and at 
the samd i^gular periods all the brightqfb 
eyes left amongat ns locked out for 4|ie snuur 
lest vesti^ oi a sail in i^^w, and l^k^ in ’ 
vain, .umng IlieipasaeugerB, n^othii^l^gftn- 
ipened in we way of t 



; MSm Oole^w teemed to grow falnttr, and] on the atrip of clear greenish eky m the ’#e«V 
tfatt Mn. Atherfield got restless, as If she and on the bright line of the sea just under 
were waiting out of her long dream about the it. The boat mpped again before 1 could see, 
.Golden Lucy. anything. 1 squeezed my eyelids together to 

It ^ot on towards sunset. The wind get the water oftt of them, and when we rose 
im rising to half a gale. The clouds again looked straight into the middle of the 
which had been heavy all overthe firmament bright seadine. heart bounded os if it 
since noon, were lifting to the westwaid, andr. would choke mcT-^my tongue felt like 
* , leaving there, over the horizon line of the cinder in my mouth — ^my knees gave way 
* . ocean, a long strip of clear pale greenish sky, under me — 1 dropped down on to tlm thwarts 
overhang by a cloud-bank, whose ragged and sobbed out, with a great effort, as if 1 
edges were tipped with burning crimson by had been dumb for weeks before, and had 
the sun. I did not like the look of the night, only that instant found my speech : 
and, keeping where 1 was, in the forward “ A sail ! a sail ! ” 

part of the boat, I helped the men to ease Tlie words were instantly echoed by the 
tlie strain off our mast, by lowering the yard man in the stern sheets, 
a little and taking a pull on the sh^eet, so as Sail, ho ! ** he screeches out, ijnrning 
* to present to the wind a smaller surface even round on us, and swinging his arms about 
of our small sail. Noting tlie wild look of his head like a madman, 
the weather, and the precautions we were This made three of our company who had 
taking against the chance of a gale rising in seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
' the night — and being, furthermore, as 1 believe, sufficient to remove all dread lest our eyes 
^ ‘ staggered in their minds by the death that had might have been deceiving us. The great 

taken place among them — three of thepassen- fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 
gers struggled up in the bottom of the boat, that we might come to some '^serious harm 
clasped their arms round me as if they were through the exces8#<rf jo^ among the people ; 
drowning men already, and hoarsely cla- that is to say, among such ^of the people as 
moured lor a last drink of water, before the still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
storm rose and sent os all to the bottom. express what they felt. I must record in “Iny 
**Wator you shall have,” I said, when I own justilication, after confessing that I lost 
think the time has come to serve it out. The command over myself altogether on the dis- 
time has not come yet.” covery of the sail, that I was the first who 

“ Water, pray ! ” they all three groined set the example of self-control, I was in a 
together. TSvo more passengers who were manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. entoeating me to lay-to until we could make 

** Silence ! ” I said. ** There are not two out what course the ship was steering — a 
spoonsful of fresh water left for each man in proceeding which, with the sea then running, 
tne boat. I shall wait three hours more for with the heavy lading of the boat, and with 
the chance of rain before I serve that out. such feeble substitutes for mast and sail as 
Silence, and drop back to your places I ” we possessed, must have been attended with 
They let go of me, but clamoured weakly total destruction to us all. I tried to remind 
for water still ; and, this time, the voices of the men of tliis, but they were iu such a 
some of the crew joined them. At this transport — hugging each other round the 
moment, to my great alarm (for I thought ueck,*aiid crying and laughing all in a breath 
, they were going mad and turning violent — that they were not fit to listen to reason, 
against me), 1 was seized round the neck Accordingly, I myself went to the helm 
by one of the men, who had been standing again, amj, chose the steadiest of my two men 
Up, holding on by the mast, and looking in the after part of the boat, as a guard over 
out steadily to the westward. the sheet, with iustructions to use force, if 

1 raised my right hand to free myself ; but necessary, towards any one ^ho stretched.out 
before 1 touched him, the sight of the man's so much as a finger to it. The wind was 
face close to mine made me drop my arm rising every minute, and we had notSing for 
again. There was a speechless breathless, it but to scud, and be thankful to God's 
frantic joy in it, that made all the dblood in mercy that we had sea-room to do it in. 

, my veins stand still in a moment. ** It will be dork in an hour's time, sir,” 

^ Out with it 1 ” I said. ** Man alive, out says the man left along with me when I took 
with it, for God's sake 1 ” " ^ the helm again. We have no light to show. 

^ His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, The ship will f>ass us in the night. Lay to, 
heavy gasps ; but he could not utter a VDrd.Vsir I i'or the love (»{ Heaven, give us all a 
For a moment he let go of the mast (tighten- chance, and lay to ! ” says he, and goes 
I ing his hold on me with the ot^er arm) and down on his knees before me, wringing his 
p<Suted out westward — ^then slid heavily down -hands. 

oq to the thwart behind us. c ** Lay to I ” says L * Lay to, under a coat I 

I lool^d westward,^ and saw that one of Lay to, in a boat like this, with the wind 
'\tlie Ltw^truetworthy men whom I had left getting up to a gale ! A seaman like you 
. was on ids fe^t lookizm hut west- |alk in that way ! Who' have 1 got along 

{ iin^e bcuet roae^ 1 fiafed my eyes We with me 1 Sailors who know their craft 










07 ft pack of l<ttig-«li<m lubbers, vfho oftgbt to her in 1^6 d^knoisf Truly, look aliri| |< 
to be turned adrift iu a fen^'^boat o& a anybov m might our poor mortal {loiib^ > 
pond I ^ Sfy heart was heavy enough, God ct view, our proepeot of deliverance Beemi^v\ 
knows, but 1 spoke out as loud as 1 could, in to be of the most utterly hopelesa kind 

that light way, to try and shame the men it is possible to conceive. 

back to their proper sensea I succeeded at Tiie men felt this bitterly, as the cloud* 
le:ist in restoring silence ; ‘^d that was some- bank dropped to the verge of the waters, and^^ 
thing in such a condition as' ours. i^he sun set redly behind it. The moauing ;/ 

]Vfy next anxiety was to know if the men and lamenting among them was tftisoraHe to 
in the Suff-Boat had sighted the sail to the hear, when the last speck and phantom of. 
westward. She was still driving a-head of the ship had vanished from view. Some' 

us, and the first time I saw her rise on the still swore they saw her when there was , ' 

waves, I made out a signal on board — a. strip hardly a dicker of light left in the west,' e/i^d ^ 
of cloth fastened to a boat-hook. I ordered only gave up looking oat, and drcpped 
the man by my side to return it with his down in the boat, at mv express orders. ,1 
jacket tied on to the end of an oar ; being charged them all solemnly to set an example > 
anxioug to see whether his agitation had of courage to the passengers, and to trust the 
calmed down and left him fit for his duty rest to the infinite wisdom and mercy of the ' 
again. He followed my directions steadily Creator of us all. Some murmured, some ' 
and when he had got his jacket on again, fell to repefttiug scraps oat of the^iJ^ible and 
asked me to pardon him for losing his self- Pmyet‘-Book, some wandered again in their 
command in a quiet, altered voice. minds. This went on -till the darkness v 

1 shook hands with him, and gave him gathered— -then a great hush of silence fell * 
the helm, in proof that my confidence was re- drearily over passengers and crew } and the 
stored ; then stood up and turned my face to waves and the wind liissed a^d howled about 
tlie westward once again;;* I looked long into us, as if we were tossing in the midst of them^ 
the belt of clear^sky, which was narrowing a boat-load of corpses ^ready I 
already as th^tloud-baTik above sank over it. Twice in the forepart of the night the 
1 Ihoked with aU my lieart and soul and clouds overhead parted for a jittle, and let 
strength. It was only when my eyes could the blessed moonlight down upon us. On 
stand the strain on them no longer, that I the first of those occasions, 1 myself served 
gave in, and sat down again by the tiller. If 1 out the last drops of fresh water we had left; 
liad not been supported by a firm trust in Tiie^two women — poor suffering creatures !— ^ 
the mercy of Providence, which had pre- were past drinking. Miss Colesbaw shivered 
served us thus far, 1 am afraid 1 should have a little when 1 moistened her lips with the 
abandoned myself at that trying time to water ; and Mra Atherfield, when I did the 
downright hopeless, speechless despair. same for her, drew her breath with a faint, 

It would not express much to auy but sea- fluttering sigh, which was just enough to 
faring readers if 1 mentioned the number of show that she was not dead yet. The Captain 
leagues off that 1 considered the ship to be. still lay as he liad lain ever since I got on 
1 shall give a better idea of the terrible dis- board the boat. The others, both passengers 
tauce there was between ns, when 1 say that and crew, managed for tlie most part to 
no landsman's eye could have made her oqt swallow their share of the water — ^the men 
at all, and that none of us sailors could have being just sufficiently roused by it to get up on 
eeeu her but for the briglit opening in their knees, while the moonlight lasted, and 
the sky, which made even a speck on look about wildljr over the ocean for a chance 
the waters visible to a marin^'a expe- of seeing the ship again. When the clouds 
rteoced sight all that weary way off. When gathered once more ; they crouched back in 
1 have said this, 1 have said enough to thmr places with a long groan of despair, 
renxler it plain to every man’s under- Hearing that, and dreading the effect of the 
standing that it was a sheer impossibility pitchy darkness (to say nothiiig of the fierce • 
to ma& out eirhat course the ship was wind and sea) on their sinking spirits, 1 r^ 
steering, seeing that we had no chance of solved to combat their despondency, if it 
keeping her in view at that closing time of were stiU possible to contend against it, by 
day for more than another half-hour, at most, giving them something to do. First telling 
There she was, astern to leeward of us ; and, them that no man could say at what time m 
• here were we, driving for our lives before the the night the %hip (in case dhe was steering 
wind, with any means of kindling a light that our course) might ffirge ahead of us, or how 
, we might have possessed mn leaving our ship* neat she might ne when she passed, I recom- 
) wetted through long ago— with no guns to mended that all who h^ the strength should 
fire as signals ef distress in the darkness— join their voices at regular intervals, and ^ 
and with no choice, if the wind. shifted, buf shout their loudest when the boat rope. 
•till to Sf^d in any direction in which it might highest on the waves, on the chance of that, 
please to drive us. Supposing, even at the cry of distress beiud borne by the wmd witStn 
best, that the ship was steering on our course, hearing of the watw on board the Sm. Xb \v: 
And would overhaul us in the nighty whajk unneoesssry to sav that Iknew well mrnWj,' 
chance had we of majung our position knovm it was to In absoluti^ 
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laN^ feeMe on our paxtn eouM 

to any molt. I only propoead it becaiisa 1 
mas dviven to the end of my resoofcea to keep 
np the iabteet flicker of epirit among the 
men. They received my pro^al with more 
iWanath and readiness than 1 had yentnred 
^ their hopeless state, to expect from them. 
‘Up to the turn of midnight they resolutelj 
xmsed their voices with me, at intervals 
of from five to , ten minutes, whenever the 
boat was tossed highest on the wavea The 
wind seemed to whirl our weak cries savagely 
out of our mouths almost before we could 
niter them. 1, sitting astern in the boat, 
only beard them, as it seemed, for something 
, like an instant of time. But even that was 
enough to make me creep all over — the 
cry was so forlorn and featfuL Of all 
the dreadful sounds 1 had beard since 
the first striking of the ship, ^ that shrill 
wail of despair — rising on the wave-tops, one 
moment ; whirled away, the next, into the black 
night— was the most fi'ightful that entered 
my ears. There are times, even now, when it 
seems to be ringing in them still 
Whether our first gleam of moonshine fell 
upon old Mr. Rarx, while he was sleeping, 
and helped to npset his weak biaids alto- 
gether, 18 iqore than 1 can say. But, for 
some reason or other, before, the clouds 
parted mid let the light down on us for the 
second time, and whihi we were driving along 
awfully through the blackest of the night, he 
stirred in his place, and began rambling 
and raving again more vehemently than ever. 
To hear him now^that is to say, as well as 1 
could hear him for the wind-^e was still 
down in his gold-mine ; but was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that kc could 
not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
drowned by the water rising in the bottom of 
the shaft. So far, his maundering attracted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he began— if I may say so— -to 
take the name of the dear little dead child in 
vain, and to mix her up with himself and 
his miserly greed of gain, I got angry, and 
called to the men forward to give him a 
shake and make him h<dd his tongue. 
Whether kny of them obeyed or net, 1 don’t 
' know — ^Mr. Bmx went on raving louder than 
ever. The shrill wind was now hardly more 
shrill than he. He swore he saw the white 
frock of our poor little lost pet flu^ring in 
the daylight, at the top of the mine, and 
he screamed out to her in a great fiight 
that the gold was heavy, and the water' 
rising fas^ and that she must come down 
quick as lightning if she meant to be in iime< 
to help him. 1 called again angrily to the 
^ men to silence him ; and just as 1 dia so, the 
douds began to part for the second time, and » 
the white tip of the moon grew fisihle. 

Tliera she is 1 ” soiceeb]]^ Mr. Barx ; and 
1 taw hj& by the fidnt light, scramble on his 
^knei&M bottom of the boat, and wave a 
i^£handkerch^ at the moon. 




“I'lia ^ iam ! *it MJied ^ ; 

trith him ; and tie hie erne aAd i * 

Of the men who could still move aJbouti 
not one paid any attention to me. Ibe^ weke 
all upon their l&ees ^ain, looking out in t^ 
strengthening moonli^tfior asightof the ship. 

' “ Quick, Gdden Lucy 1 ” screams Mr. Karx, 
and creeps under the thwarts right forward 
into the bows of the boat ** Quick ! my 
darling, my l^eauty, ^uick ! Tim gdd is 
heavy, and the water rises fast ! Come down 
and save me, Golden Lu<^ ! Xjet aU the rest 
of the world drown, and save me ! Mo ! me I 
me ! me ! ** 

He shouted these last words out at the 
top of his cracked, croaking voice, and 
got on his feet, as I conjectured (for the 
coat we had spread for a sail t^w hid 
him from me) in the bows of the boat. Not 
one of the crew so much. as looked round 
at him, so eagerly were their eyes seeking 
for the ship. The man sitting by me 
was sunk in a deep sleep. If 1 had left 
the helm for a moment m that wind and 
sea, it would have been ^he death of 
every soul of us. I shoated desperately to 
the raving wretch to sit down. A screech 
that seemed to cut the verg wind in two 
answered me. A huge wave tossed the boat’s 
head up wildly at the same moment. 1 
looked aside to leeward as the wash of the 


;reat roller swept by us, gleaming of a lurid, 
duish white in the moonbeams; 1 looked 


and saw, in one second of time, the lace oi 
Mr. Barx rush past on the wave^ with the 
foam seething in his hair and the moon 
shining in bis eyes. Before 1 could draw my 
breath be was a hundred yards astern of us, 
and the night and the sea had swallowed him 
up and had hid his secret, which he had kept 
ail the voyage, from our mortal curiosity, for 
ever. 

He’s gone! he’s drowned ! ’* Ishoutt^dto 
the men forward. 

None of them took any notice ; none of 
them li)^ off looking ont over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. Nothing that 1 could 
say on the subject of our situation at that 
femul time ^air, in my opinion, give such an 
idea of the extremity and t(ie frightfulness of 
it, as the relation of this one fact. 1 leave it 
to speak by itself the sad and shocking truth, 
and pass on gladly to the telliug of what hap- 
pened next, at a later hour of the night. 

After the clouds bad shut out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shifted 
a point or two, so ss to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed after that, tjll the dawn came^ is more 
than 1 can tell. Toe nearer the time of day- 
light approached the more completely every- 
tmng seemed to drop out of *"iny mind, except 
the one thought of where the ship we him 
seen in the evening might be, when we looked 
for her with the morning light. 

It name at last— that grey, quiet light 
Which was to end all our uncertainty ; which 




QB if ^ ware to prepare lor deatb. With 
tba 6nt i^reak in the east^ every me of the 
boat^ eompmyf except the sleepinj^ and the 
%«en8des8,rous^ up and looked ont in breath* 
leas alienee upon the sea. ^o^ly and slowly 
the daylight strengthened, and the darkness 
rolled off farther and farther before it over 
the face of the waters. The first pale dash* 
of the sun flew trembling along tlie paths of 
light broken through the grey wastes of the 
eastern clouds. We could look clearly— we 
eould see fiir ; and there, ahead of us— O I 
merciful, bountiful providence of God! — there 
was the ship ! 

1 have honestly owned the truth, and con- 
fessed to the human infirmity under suffering 
of myself, my passengers, and my crew. I 
have earned, therefore, as 1 would fain hope, 
the right to record it to the credit of all, ^at 
the men, the moment they set eyes on the 
ship, poured out‘ their whole hearts in hum- 
ble thanksgiving to the Divine Mercy which 
had saved them from the very jaws of death. 
They did nokwait for me to bid thenb do this ; 
they did it of their own accord, in their own 
language, fervently, earflhstly, with one will 
ond one hearj:. • 

JVe had h^dly made the ship out — a fine 
brigantine, hoisting English colours — ^before 
we observed that her crew suddenly hove her 
up iu the wind. At first we were at a loss 
to understand this ; but aa we drew nearer, 
we discsovered that she was getting the Surf- 
boat ^which had kept ahead of us through 
the night) alongside of her, under the lee 
bow. My men tried to cheer when they saw 
their companiflns in safety, but their weak 
cries died away in tears and sobbing. 

In another half hour we, too, were along- 
side of the brigantine. 

From this point, I recollect nothiug wery 
distinctly. I remember faintly many Icsid 
voices and eager faces ; — 1 remember fresh 
strong willing fellows, with a colour in their 
cheeks, and a smartness in their mbvements 
that seemed quite preternatural t(Pme at that 
time^ hanging over us in the rigging of the 
brigantine, and dropping down from her sides 
into our boat ; — I remember tiying with my 
feeble bands to help them in the difficult au^ 
perilous task of getting the two poqr women 
and the Captain on board ; — 1 remember one 
dark hairy giant of a man swearing that it 
was enough to break bis heart, and catching 
me in his arms like a child — and from that 
moment 1 remember nothing more with the 
slightest certainty for over a week of time. ^ 

When 1 came to my* own senses again, 
in cot on board the brigantine my first 
inquiries were Naturally for my fellow-suf- 
ferers. Two — a passenger in the Long-boat, 
and one of the crew of the Surf-boat— 
had sunk in spite of all the care that could 
be taken of them. The rest were likely, with 
time and attention, to recover. Of those 


w^bo have 1)^ nartieukudy 
this narrative, Mrs. Atherfletd bad eboir^^ 
sips of rallying the soonest ; MissColeshasr^ f| 
who had held out longer a^nst exhattstu3% ^ 
was now the slower to recover. Capfeahi. 
Bavender, though slowly m^ding, was stilt 
not able to speak or to move in his cot 
without help. The sacrifices for ns all whidi^ * 
this good man bad so nobly undergone, not 
only in the boat, but before tha^ when he 
had deprived himself of his natural rest 
the dark nights that preceded the wreck of. 
tlie Golden Mary, bad sadly undermined his 
natural strength of constitution. He. the 
heartiest 6f all, when we sailed from Enp^md,^ 
was now, through bis unwearying devd^on . 
to his duty and to us, the last to recover, the* 
longest to linger between life and death. 

My next questions (when they helped me on. 
deck to get my first blessed breath of freefit 
air) relatli to the vessel that had saved us^ 
She was bound to the Columbia river — a long 
way to the northward of the port for which we 
had sailed in the Golden Mary. Most provi- 
dentially for us, shortly after we had lost sight 
of the brigantine in the shades of the evening,, 
she bad been caught in a squal^ and baf> 
sprung her fbretopmast badly. This accident 
had obliged them to lay-to for some hours,, 
while tliey did their best to sbeure the spar,, 
and had warned them, when they continued 
on their course, to keep the ship under eas}^ 
sail through the night. But for this eirram-' 
stance we must, in all human probability,, 
have been too far astern when the morning 
dawned, to have had the slightest chance' 
of being discovered. 

Excepting always some of the stoutest of 
our men, the next of the Loog-boat*s company 
who lias helped on deck was Mrs. Atherfield. 
Poor Bonl ! when she and 1 first looked at 
each other, I eould see that her heart went 
back to the early days of our voyage, when 
the Golden Lucy and 1 used to have our 
game of hide-aml-seek round' the mast. Sho 
squeezed my hand as bard as she could with 
her wasted trembling fingers, and looked up' 
piteously in my face, as if she would like tn> 
speak to little Lucy’s playfellow, but dared 
not trust herself — ^then turned away quickly 
and laid her head against t^ bulwark, and 
looked out upon the desolate sea that was 
nothing to her now but her darling's grave* 

I was better pleased when 1 saw her later in 
the da/, sitting by Captain Ba vender's cot . 
for she seemed to take comfort m nuiiing 
him. MisS Goleshaw soon afterwards got 
strong enough to relieve her at this duty ; 
and, between them, they did the Captain such 
a world of good, both in body and spirit, that 
he also got strong enOucdi before long to come 


he also got strong enOu^ before long to come 
on deck, and to thank me, in h!a old generoas • 
self-forgetful wi^,for haying done my duty-— 
the duty which I had loamt how to do bydu& 
example. * \ • 

Hearing what our dewitination Li^»been 
when we sailed fot m Ekiglaud, the 
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mho hod treated as ivith the 
iQOst aDresdtwg attentioa and kindness, 
and had beeti mrmlr seconded in his efTorta 
foe oar eood by all the people under his 
oomnmnd) volunteered to go suficiently out 
of his coarse to enable us to speak the first 
Oidifomian coasting-vessel sailing in the di- 
rection of San Francisco. We were lucky in 
meeting with one of these sooner than we 
expected. Three days after parting frenn the 
kind captain of the briganUne, we, the aur- 
viving passengers and crew of the Golden 
Mary, touched the firm ground once more, on 
the shores of California. 

We were hardly collected here before wo 
were obliged to separate again. Captain 
Bavender, though he was hardly yet in good 
travelling trim, accompanied Mrs. Atherfield 
inland, to see her safe under her husband’s 
protection. Miss Coleahaw went with them, 
to stay with Mrs. Atherfield for a little while 
before she attempted to proceed with any 
matters of her own which had brought her 
to this part of the world. The r^t of us, 
who were left behind with nothing particular 
to do until the Captain’s return, mllowed the 
passengers to the gold diggings. Some few 
of us iiad enough of the life there in a very 
short time. The rest seemed bitten by old 
Mr. Ban’s mania for gold, and insisted on 
stopping behind when Barnes and 1 proposed 
going back to tbc port We two, and five of 
our steadiest seamen, were all the officers ^nd 
Crew left to meet the Captain on his return 
from the inland country. 

He reported that he had left Mrs. Ather- 
field and Mias'Coleshaw safe and comfortable 
under Mr. Atherheld’g care. They sent affec- 
tionate messages to all of us, and especially 
^ am proud to say) to me. After hearing 
this good news, there seemed nothing better 
to do than to ship on board the first vessel 
bound for England. There were plenty in 
port, ready to sail) and only waiting for the 
men belonging tb them who had deserted to 
tlie gold-diggings. We were all snapped up 
eagerly, and offered any rate we chose to set 
on our services, the moment we made known 
our readiness to ship for England — all, »1 
ought to have said, except CaptoinBavender, 
who went along with us in the capacity of 
passenger only. 


Noihiug of ahymomint ooeurred oii«tho 
[voyage back. The Captain and I got mihoro 
At Gravesend safe and hearty, axid went up 
to London as fast as the train could carry na, 
to report the cabimity that had oceunm 
the owners of the Golden Maiy. When that 
duty had beeu performed, Oaptalu Bavender 
went back to his own house at Poplar, 
‘^and I travelled to the West of England 
to report myself to my old iatjl^er and 
mother. 

Here I might well end all these pages of 
writing ; but I cannot refrain from admng a 
few more sentences, to tell the reader w^t 
I am sure he will be glad to hear. In the 
summer-time of this present year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, I happened to be at 
New York, and having spare time on my 
hands, and spare cash in my pocket, 1 walked 
into one of the biggest and grandest of their 
Ordinaries there, to have my dinner. I had 
hardly sat down at table, before who should 
I see opposite but Mrs. Atherfield, Ss bright- 
eyed pretty as ever, with a gentleman on 
her right hand, and on her Xeft— another 
Golden Lucy ! Her hair was a shade or two 
darker than the half of my poor little pet of 
past sad times ; but in all other respects the 
living child reminded me so strongly of the 
dead, that 1 quite started at the first sight of 
her. I could not tell, if I was to try, how 
happy we were after dinner, or how much we 
had to say to each other. I was introduced 
to Mrs. Atherfield’s husband, and heard from 
him, among other things, that Miss Coleshaw 
was married to her old sweetheart, who 
had fallen into misfortunes and errors, and 
whom she was determined to set right by 
giving him the great chance in life of getting 
a good wife. They were settled in AmericiL 
like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield — ^these last and 
the child being on their way, when 1 met 
them, to visit a friend living in the northern- 
most part of the States. 

With the relation of this circumstance, and 
with my personal testimony to the good 
heall^ a^d spirits of Captain Bavender the 
last time I*eaw him, ends all that I have to 
^ in connection with the subject of the 
Wreck of the ' Golden Mary^ and the Great 
Deliverance of her People at Sea. 
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CnAPTEB L a-fondling children and grandchildren asleep^ 

‘ to thiilk that when blood and honor were 

THE ISLAND OF SILVER-STORE. ^ up— there ! I won*t I not present I— 

It was in the year of oiir Lord one thon- Scratch it out. 
sand seven hundred and forty-four, that I, She won’t scratch it out, and quite honor- 
Oill Davis to command, His Mark, having able ; because we have made an uuderstand- 
then the honor to be a private in the Koyal ing that everything is to be taken down, and 
Marines, stood a-leaning over the bulwarks that nothing that is once taken down shall be 
of the armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in scratched out. 1 have the great misfortune 
the South American waters off the Mosquito not to be able to read and write, and 1 am 
shore. • speaking my true and faithful account of those 

My lady remarks to me, before I go any Adventures, and my lady is writing \t, word 
further, that there is no such clirlstiau-uame for woisd. 

m Gill, and that her confident opinion is, I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bul- 
that the name given to me in the baptism warks of tfie sloop Christopher Columbus in 
wherein I was made, &c., was Gilbert. She the South American waters off the Mosquito 
is certain to be right, but I never heard *pf shore : a subject of his Gracious Majesty 
it. 1 was a foundling child, picked up some- King George of England, and a private in 
where or another, and I always understood the Boyal Marines. 

my christian-name to be Gill. It is ta-ue tliat In those climates, you don’t want to do 
I was called Gills when employ e4 at Snor- much. I was doing nothing. I was thinking 
ridge Bottom betwixt Chatham and Maid- of the shepherd (my father, I wonder 1) on 
stone, to frighten birds ; but that had nothing thi hill-sides by Suorridge Bottom, with a 
to do with the ^ptism vr here in I was made, long staff, and with a rough white coat in all 
&c., and wherein a number of thitigs were weathers all the year round, s^ho used to let 
premia^ for me by somebody, who let me me lie in a corner of his hut by nighty and 
alone ever afterwards as to porformiifg any of who used to let me go about with liim and 
them, and who, I consider, must have been his sheep by day when I could get nothing 
the jfeadle. Such name of Gills was entirely else to do, and who used to give me so Uttlo 
rawing to my cheeks, or gilLs, which at that, of his victihals and so much of his staff, that 
Ume of my life were of a raspy description. * I ran away frem him — which was what he 
My lady stops me again, before I go any wanted all along, I expect— to be knocketl 
further, by laughing exactly in her old^way^ ab(JUt the world in preference to Snorridgo 
and waving tbe feather of her pen at* me. Bottom, I had been knocked .about the 
That action on her part, calls to my mind as world for nine-and-twenty years in all, when 

I look at her hand with the rings on it » [ stood looking along those bright blue • 

Weil ! I won’t ! To be sure it will come in, in South j^erican waters. Looking after the 
its own place. But it’s always strange to me, shepherd, I may Watching him iif a 
notieixig the quiet hand, and noticing it (as I half-waking dream, with my eyes^half-Shut, 
bare done, you know, bo mai^ 'time^las he, and his Hock of^beep, and^^tw«^ 
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^ , «e«siiied to move amjfrom thejiMp^e 

elde, far amy over the blue water, and go 
right dovm Into the sky. 

“It’e rising olit of tbe water, steady,** a 
TOtce said close to me, 1 had been thinking 
on 80, that it like woke me with a start, 
though it was no stranger voice than the 
voice of Harry Charker, my own com- 
rade. * 

"What’s rising out of the water, steady 1 ” 
I asked my comrade. 

" What ? *’ says he. " The Island.** 

" O I The Island ! ” says I, turning my 
©yes towards it. “ True. I forgot the Island.” 

Forgot the port you’re going to 1 That’s 
odd, an’t it ? ” 

" It is odd,” says I. 

"And odd,” he said slowly considering 
with himself an’t even. Is it, Gill ? ” 

He had always a remark just like that to 
make, and seldom another. As^soon as he 
had brought a thing round to what it was 
not, he was satished. He was one of the 
best of men, and, in a certain sort of a 
way, one with the least to say for himself. 
T qualify it, because, besides being able to 
read and write like a Quarter- master, he had 
always one moat excellent idea in his mind. 
That was, Duty. Upon my soul, I don't 
believe, thodgh I aainire learning beyond 
everything, that, he could have got a better 
idea out of all the books in the world, if he 
had learnt them every word, and beer the 
cleverest of scholars. 

My comrade and I had been quartered 
in Jamaica, and from there we had been 
drafted off to the British settlement of 
Belize, lying away West and North of the 
Mosquito coast At Belize there h^d been 
great alarm of one cruel gang of pirates 
(there were always more pirates than enough 
in those Caribbean Seas), and as they got 
the better of our English cruisera by running 
into out-of-the-way creeks and shallows, and 
taking the laud when they were hotly 
pressed, the governor of Belize had received 
orders from homo to keep a sharp look-out 
for them along shore. Now, there was an 
armed sloop came once a-year from ^rt 
Boyal, Jamaica, to the Island, liiden with 
all manner of i^ecessaries, to eat and to drink, 
and to wear, and to use in various ways ; and 
it was aboard of that sloop wliich had 
touched at Belize, that I was a-standing, lean- 
ing over the bulwarks. 

The Island was occupied by fn. veiy small 
English colony. It had been given the name 
of Silver-Store. The reason of its being so 
called, was, that tlte English colony owned< 
and worked a silver mine over on the main- 
land, in Honduras, and used this island as a 
safe and convenient place to store their silver 
in, until it was annually fetched away by the 
slcG^ It was brought down from the mine 
to the eoi^ on the backs of mules, attended 
by Indiana and guarded by white 

^ ; oom t^ence^ it waU conveyed over to 


^ver-Stor^ when the weather fair, in 
the canoes of that country; from Silver- 
Store, it was carried to Jamaica by the armed 
sloop once a-year, as I have^already men- 
tioned ; from #amaica it went, of course, all 
over the world. 

How 1 came to be aboard the armed sloop, 
is e|isily told. Four-aml-twenty marines under 
command of a lieutenant — that officer’s name 
was Linderwood — had been told o^' at ^Belize, 
to proceed to Silvei^Store, in aid of boats 
and seamen stationed there for the chace 
of the Pirates. The island was considered 
a good post of observation against the 
pirates, both by land and sea; neither the 
pirate ship nor yet her boats had been seen by 
any of us, but they had been so much heard of, 
that the reinforcement was sent. Df that 
party, I was one. It included a corporal and a 
Serjeant. Charker was corporal, and the Ser- 
jeant’s name wjis Drooce. He was the most 
tyninnical uon-eonimissioned officer in llis 
Majesty’s service. 

The night came on, soon after I had had 
the foivgoing wi>rds with Charker. All the 
wonderful bright polors Urent out of the sea 
and sky, in a few minutes, and all the stars 
in the Heavens seemed to ^hine out together, 
andtoli>ok down at t hemselves in the sea^over 
one another’s shoulders, millions deep. Next 
murniug, we cast aneb or oil the Island. There 
was a snug harbor within a little reef, there 
was a sandy beach ; there were cocoa-nut trees 
with high straight stems, quite bare, and 
foliage at the top like plumes of magnificent 
green feathers ; there were all the objects 
that are usually seen in those parts, and I 
am not going to describe them, having some- 
thing else to tell about. 

Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made 
on our arrival. ^U 1 the flags in the place 
were hoisted, all the guns in the place were 
fired, and all the people in the place came 
down to look at us. One of thc»se Sambo fel-- 
lows — they call those natives Sambos, when 
they are half-negro and half-ludian — had 
come on outside the reef, to pilot us in, 
and rems&ned on board after w'e had let go 
our anchor. Jle was called Cliristian George 
King, and was fonder of* all hands than 
anybody else was. Now, I confess, for my- 
self, that on that first day, if I had Iftden cap- 
tain of the Ciiristopher Columbus, instead of 
private in the Hoyul Marines, 1 should have 
kicked Christian George King — who was no 
more a Christian, than he was a King, or a 
George — over the sid^ without exactly know- 
ing why, except that it was the right thing 
to do. 

But, I must likewise confess, that I was not 
in aparticulaiiy pleasiont hurpor, when I stood 
unde ‘arms that morning, aboard the Chris- 
toph r Columbus in , the harbor of the 
Isfand of Silver-Store. I had had a hard 
life, and the life of the English on the Island 
seei ed too easy and too gay, to please me. 

' Here you are,” 1 thought to myself "good 
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sclbdiffra asd good livers f able to read *vAiat steps down to tlie door* Charker ati3 I » 
jrott like, able to write what you bke, able were looking in at the gate, which waa, 
to eat and 'drink what you like, and spend not yarded; and I had Said to Charker^ 
what you like, and do what you like; and in. reference to the bit like a powder maga^ 
much you care for a poor, ignorant l*rivate zine, “ that's where they keep the silver 
in the Boyal Marinos ! .Yet it’s hard, too, I you sm ; *’ and Charker had said to rae, affcei 
think, that you should have all the half- thinking it over, “ And siWer an't gold. Is it, • 
pence, and I all the kicks ; youall theam'ooth,^ Gill?” when the beautiful young English 
and I aJd the rough ; you all the oil, and I lady 1 had been so bilious about, looked out 
all the ^egar.” It was as envious a thing of a door, or a window— at all events looked 
to think as might be, let alone its being non- out, from under a bright awning. She no 
sensical ; but, I thought it. 1 took it so sooner saw us two in uniform, than she came 
much amiss, that, when a very beautiful young out so quickly that she was still putting on 
English lady came aWrd, I grunted to my- her broad Meadcan hat of plaited straw when 
self, “ Ah ! you have got a lover, lUl be we saluted. 

bound!” As if there was any new offence “Would you lie to come in,” she said, 
to m^in that, if she had I “and see the phuftl It is rather a curious 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, place ” ' 
who had been in a poor way for some time, We thanked the young lady, and said we 
and who was so 111 thou that he was obliged to didn't wi^ to be troublesome ; but, she sold 
be carried ashore. She was the child ot a mill- it could be no trouble -to an English sol- 
tary' officer, and h£ul come out there with dier's daughter, to show English soldiers 
her sister, who was married to one of the how their countrymen and countrywomen 
owners of th^ilver-mine, and who had three fared, so far away from England ; and con- 
cl\ildren with her,# It was easy to see that sequeutly we saluted again, and went in. 
slie was the light and s/lirit of the Island. Then, as we stood in the shade, she showed 
After 1 had good look at her, I grunted us (being as affable as beautiful), how the 
tojmyself again, in an even worse state of different families lived in their separate 
mind than before, “ I'll be damned, if I bouses, and how there was a 'general house 
don't hate him, whoever he is ! " for stores, and a general reading-room, and a 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood. was as ' general room for music and dancing, and a 
ill as the captain of the sloop, and was j loqm for Church ; and how there were other 
carried ashore, too. Tliey were both young houses on the rising-ground »?alled the Signal ' 
men of about my age, who had been delicate Hill, where they lived in the hotter weather, 
in the West India climate, 1 even took “ Your officer has been carried up there,” 
that, in bad nart, I thought I was much she said, “and my brother, too, for the better 

fitter for the* work than they were, and air. At present, our few resiilents are dis- 

that if all of us had our deserts, 1 should persed over both spots : deducting, that is to 
be both of them rolled into one. (It may be say, such of our number as are always going 
imagined what soi't of an officer of marines I to, or coming from, or staying at, the Mine.” 
should have made, without the power of (“ He is among one of those parties,” I 
reading a written order. And as to any thought, “ and I wish somebody would knock 
knowledge how to command the sloop — LoiH ! his hea(i off.”) 

1 should have sunk her iu a quarter of an “ Some of our married ladies live here,” 

hour!) she said, “during at least half the year, aa 

However, such were my reflections ; and lonely as widows, with tlieir cliildren.” 
when we men were ashore and dismissed, I “Many children here, ma'am ? ” 
strolled about the place along with Charker, Seventeen. There are thirteen married 
making my observations in a similar spirit, ladies, and there are eight like me.” 

It was a pretty place : in all its arrange- There were not eight likq. her — there was 
ments-epartly South American aud partly not one like her — ^in the world. She meant, * 
English, and ‘^ery agreeable to l<j|pk at on single. 

that account, being like a bit of home that “ Which, with about thirty Enjglishmen of 
had got chipped off and had floated away to various degrees,” said the young lady, “form 
that spot, accommodating itself to circum- the little colony now on the Island. I don’t 
stances as it drifted along. The huts of the count the 8*aiU)rs, for they don't belong to us. 
Sambos, to the number of five-aiid-twenty. Nor the soldiers,” she gave us a gracious 
perhaps^ were down by the beach to the Icf^ simle when she spoke of the soldien^ “ for 
of the anchorage. On tue right was a* sort the same reason.” 

cf barrack, with a South American Flag “ Nor the Sambos, ma'am,” said I, " 

and the Union* Jack, flying from the same “No.” • 

stafl^ where the little English colony could “ Under your favor, and with your leave, 
all come together, if they saw occasion. It ma’am,* said I, “ are they trustworthy ? ’ll 
was a walled square of building, with a sort “ Perfectly ! We *are all vei^ lan<l, to 
of pleasure-ground inside, and inside that them, a^id they are very fateful to 
again a sunken block like a powder magaziiA, “ Indeed, ma’anf t Now— oChristufti Geqj;gl 

with a little square trench round it, and • King 1— ” * , , 
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"‘Very onieii attached to m alL Would thofe are two rainjrseasonB in the year; One 
die for xul *^ eets in at about our English Midsummer ; the 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have other, about a fortnight after our English 
observed very beautiful women almost Michaelmas. It jras the beginnin|[ of August 
always to be, so composed, that her com- at that time ; the hrst of these rainy seasons 
posure gave great weight to what she said, was well over ; and everything was in its 
aud I believed it. most beautiful growth, and had its loveliest 

Theyd, she pointed out to us the building look nponit. 
like a powder magtizine, and explained to ** They enjoy themselves here,” I says to 
os in what manner the silver was brought Charker, turning surly again. **This is 
from the mine, and was brought over from better than private-soldiering.” 
the mainland, and was stored there. The We had come down to the beach, to be 
^ Christopher Columbus would have a rich friendly with the boatVerew who were 
lading, she said, for there had been a great camped and hutted there ; and we were ap- 

yield that year, a much richer yield than proaching towards their quarters over the 

usual, aud there was a chest of jewels besides sand, when Christian George King comes 
the silver. ^ up from the landing-place at a wolf fa-trot, 

Whep we had lookeamout us, and were c^ing, ^*Yup, So-Jeer!” — which was that 
getting sheepish, througn fearing we were Sambo Pilot's barbarous way of saying, Hallo, 
troublesome, she turned us over to a young Soldier ! I have stated myself to a mai\ 
woman, English born but West India bred, of no learning, and, if I entertain prejudices, 

who seiwed her as her maid. This young I hope allowance may be made. I will 

woman was the widow of a non-commissioned now confess to one. It may be a right one 
officer in a regiment of the line." She had or it m^y be a wrong one ; b^, I never did 
got married and widowed at St. Vincent, with like Natives, except in the^form of oysters, 
only a few months between the two events. So, when Christian George King, who was 
She was a little saucy woman, with a bright individually unpleasant to iq.e besides, comes 
pair of eyes, rather a neat little foot aud figure, a trotting along the sfind, clucking ^ Yup, So- 
und rather a neat little turned-up nose. The Jeer ! ” 1 had a thundering good mind to let 
sort of young woman, I considered at the fly at him with my right. I certainly shouhi 
time, who appeared to invite you to give her have doue it, but that it would have exposed 
a kiss, aud who would have slapped y^our me to ropnmand. 

face if you accepted the invitation. ‘ “ Yup, So-Jeer ! ” says he. “ Bad job.” 

1 couldn’t make out her name at first; "What do you mean ? ” says I. 

for, when she gave it in answer to my in- "Yup, So-.jeer !” says he," Ship Leakee.*’ 

quiry, it sounded like Beltot, which didn’t “ Ship leaky ? ” says L 

sound right. Bat, when we became l)etter " Iss,” says he, with a nod that looked as if 

acquainted — which was while Charker aud I it was jerked out of him by a most violent 

were drinking sugar-cane saiigaree, * which hiccup— which is tlie w'ay with those savages, 
she made in a most excellent manner — I 1 cast my eyes at Ciiarker, and we both 

found that her Christian name was Isabella, heard the pumps going aboard the sloop, and 
which they shortened into Bell, and that the sa^ the signal run up, " Come on board ; 
name of the deceased non-commissioned hands wanted from the shore.” In no time 
officer was Tott, Being the kind of neat some of the sloop’s liberty-men wei’e already 
little woman it was natural to make a toy of, running down to the water’s edge, and the 
— 1 never saw a woman so like a toy in my party of seamen, under orders against the 
life— she had got the plaything name of Beil- Pirates, were putting off to the Columbus 
tott. In short, she had no other name on tjie in two boats. 

island. Even Mr. Commissioner Pordage "Oh Christian George ^ing sar berry 
(and he was a ^ave one !) formally addressed sorry I ” says that Sambo vagabond, tben. 
‘ her as Mrs. Bmltott, But, I shall come to “ Christian George King cry, English fash- 
Mr. Commissioner Pordage presently. ion ! ” His English fashion of crying was to 

The name of the captain of the sloop was screw h% black knuckles into his eyes, howl 
Captain Maryou, and therefore it was no like a dog, and roll himself on his back on the 
news to hear from Mra. Belltott, that his sand. It was trying not to kick him, but I 
mster, the beautiful unmarried yotmg English gave Charker the word, " Double-quick, 

■ lady, was Miss Maiyon. The novelty was, that Harry!” and we got down to the water’s 
her Christian name was Marion too. Mai jon ,()dge, and got on board the sloop. 

Mary on. Many a time I have run off those' Hy some means or^ither, she had sprung such 
two names in my thoughts, like a bit of verse, a leak, that no pumping would keep her free ; 
« O many, and many, and many, a time I and what between the two fears that she would 

We saw out all the driuk that was pro- ^ down in tlie harbor, and that, even if she 
like good men and true, amd then did not, all the supplies she had brought 
took our k»aves, aud went down to the beach, for the little colony would be destroyed by 
The weather was beautiful ; the wind steady, the sea-water as it rose in her, there wM 
4ow,'ah^gentle; the islandi a picture the sea, great confusion. In the midst of it. Captain 
s^ietuisi il^ky^apiitare. luthatcoirntrylMaryoa waa heard hailing from the beach. 





Ue bad b«6i) (Carried down in his hammock, that jon shonld be eommtmicated wUbi^ and 
and looked very bad ; but, he insieted on requested to render any little assistance that 
being stood there on his feet ; and 1 saw may lie in your power. I am quite o^i^Uiii : 
him, myself, come oflf in the boat, sitting up- that hath been duly done.” 
right in the stern-sheets,^ if nothing was Maryon,” replies Mr. Commie^ 

wrong with him. sioner Pordage, " there hath been no written \ 

A quick sort of eouncil was Held, and correspondence. No documents have pwsed. 
Captain Maryon soon resolved that must no memoranda have been made, no minuteo 
all fall to work to get the cargo oiit, ana, have been mad^ no entries and counter- 
that when that was done, the guns and heavy entries^ appear in the official muniments. - 
matters must be got out, and that the sioop This is indecent. I call upon you, sir, to desist, 
must be hauled ashore, and careened, and until all is regular, or Government will take 
the leak stopped. We were all mustered this up.” 

(the Pirate-Chaee party volunteering), and “Sir,” says Captain Maryon, chafing a 
told off into parties, with so many hours of little, as he looked out of his hammock ; 
spell and so many hours of relief, and we all tween the chances of Government taking 'tibia 
went at it with a will. Christian George King np, and my ship taking herself down, I mudb 
was^entered one of the party in which I prefer to trust mvself to the former.” 
worked, at his own request, and he went *^You do, sirK* cries Mr. Commissioner 
at it with as good a will as any of the Pordag^ 

rest. He went at it with so much heart!- ”1 do, sir,” says Captain Maiyon, lying 
ness, to say the truth, that he rose in my down again. 

good opinion, almost as fast as the water "Then,Mr.Kitten,”say8 the Commissioner, 
rose in the ship. Which was fast enough, " send up instantly for my Diplomatic coat.” 
and faster. * He was dressed in a Unen suit at that 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red moment ; but, Mr. Kitten started off himself 
and black jsmanned dox, like a family and brought down the Diplomatic coat, which 
lump-sugan*box, some document or other wasT a blue cloth one, gold-laced, and with a 
which some Sambo chief or other ha^ got crown on the button, 
drunk and spilt some ink over (as well as I “ Now, Mr. Kitten,” says Pordage ** I 
could understand the matter), and by that instruct you, as Vice-commissioner, and 
means had given up lawful possession of the Deputy-consul of this place, to demand of 
Island. Through having hold of this box, Gaptain Maryon, of the sloop Christopher 
Mr. Pordage got his title of Commissioner. Columbus, whether he drives me to the act 
He was styled Consul, too, and spoke of him- of putting this coat on ) ” 
self as Government.” “Mr. Pordage,” says Captain Maryon, 

He was a ^tiff-jointed, high-nosed old gen- looking out of his hammock again, “ as I can 
tleman, without an ounce of fat on him, of a hear what vou say, 1 can answer it without 
very angry temper and a very yellow com- troubling the gentleman. I should be sorry 
plexion. Mrs. Commissioner Pordage, making that you should be at the pains of putting on 
allowance for difference of sex, was much the too hot a coat on my account ; but, otherwise, 
same. Mr. Kitten, a small, youngish, bald, you may put it on hind-side l^fore, or inside- 
botanical and miueralogical gentleman^ also out, or with your legs in the sleeves, or your 
connected with the mine — but every t>ody headin the skirts, for any objection that 1 ha vo 
there was that, more or less — was sometimes to offer to your thoroughly pleasing yourself.” 
called by Mr. Commissioner Pordage, his “Very good, Captain Maryon,” says Por- 
Vice-commissioner, and sometigies his De- dage, in a tremendous passion. “ Very good, 
puty-consul. Or sometimes he spoke of Mr. sir. Be the consequences on your own head! 
Kitten, merely as being “under Government” Mr. Kitten, as it has come to this, help 'me 
The beach Vas beginning to be a lively on with it.” 
scene with the preparations for careening the .When he had given that oider, he walked off 
sloojif and, wUh cargo, and spars, and rigging, in the coat, and all our names were taken, and 
BAd water-casks, dotted about it, and with I was afterwards told that Mr. Kitten wrote 
temporaryquartersfor the men rising up there from his dictation more than a bushel of 
out of such sails and odds and ends as could large paper on the subject, which cost more 
best set on one side to make them, when Mr. before it«was done with, than ever could be 
Commissioner Pordage comes down in a high calculated, %nd which only got done with 
fluster, and asks for Captain Maryon. The after all,* by being lost. 

Captain, ill as he was, ivas slung in his ham- • Our work went on merrily, neverthelesi^ 
mock betwixt two trees, that he* might and the Christopher Columbus, hauled up, 
direct ; and h^ raised his head, and answered lay helpless on her side like a great fish out * 
for himself. * of water. While she was in that state, 

“ Captain Maryon,” cries Mr. Commissioner wtis i^feast, or a ball, or an entertainment, or 
Pordage, “this is not official. This is not more properly all* tl^ree together, given %s in 
regular.” honor of the ship, and the ship's ooffinahy^ 

“Sir,” says the Captain, “it hdlh been and the other visitors.* At that iftsdbbly^i 
Arranged with the clerk and supercailgo^ briieve^«I saw i&l |he inhabitanti^|h^p^poii 
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the lolattd, with^t any exception. I took no I tnen.** When we had saluted, ai!Ml he^ and 
jparticalar notice of more than afew, bail* the young lady had waltzed away, I said« 
found it very agreeable in that little corner “You are a pretty fellow, too, to talk of luck, 
of the world to see the children, who were of You may go to the Devil I ” 

»all ages, and mostly very pretty—as they Mr. Commisaiojfer Poi^age and Ulrs. Com- 
mostly are. There was one h^dsome elderly miasioner, showed among the company on 
lady^ with very dark eyes and grey hair, that occasion like the iOng and Queen of a 
that 1 inquired about. 1 was told that her much «^reater Britain than Great Britain, 
name was Mrs. NTenuing ; and her married Only two other circumstances m that jovial 
(laughter, a fair slight thing, was pointed night made much separate impression ou 
out to me by the name of Fanny Fisher. mL One was thia A man in our draft 
Quite a child she looked, with a little copy of marines, iianied Tom Packer, a wild 
of herself^ holding to her dinss ; and her unsteady young fellow, but the son of a 
husband, just come back from the mine, respectable shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, 
exceeding proud of her. They were a and a good scholar who had been well 
good-looking set of people on the whole, but brought up, comes to me after a spell of 
I didn't like them. 1 was out of sorts ; dancing, and takes me aside by the el|;)OW^ 
in conversation with Charker, 1 found fault and says, swearing angrily ; 
with aU of them. I said of Mrs. Yenning, “Gill Davis,! hope 1 may not be the death 
she was proud ; of Mrs. Fisher, slm was a of Serjeant Drooce one day ! ” % 
delicate little baby-fool. What did 1 think of Now, I knew Drooce always had borne 
this one ? 'Wiiy, he was a fine gentleman, particularly JiarJ on this man, and 1 knew 
What did I say to that one ? Why, she wits this man to be of a very hot temper ; so, 1 
a fine lady. What could you expect 'them to said : 

be (I asked Charker), nursed in that climate, “ Tut, nonsense ! don’t talk so^co me 1 If 
with the tropical night shining for them, there’s a man in theoCorpsVho scorns the 
musical instruments playing to them, great name of an assassin, that man and Tom 
trees bending over them, soft lamps light- Packer are one.” ' ■ -i 

iug them, lire-ili^s sparkling in among them, Tom wipes bis head, being in a mortal 
i l ight flowers and birds brought into exis- sweat, and says he ; 

teuce to please their eyes, delicious drinks to “ i hoj>e so, i)ub 1 can’t answer for myself 
be had for the pouring out, delicious fruits to when he lords it over me, as he has just now 
be got for the picking, and every one dancing done^ before a woman. 1 tell you what, 
and murmuring happily in the scented air. Gill ! Mark my words ! It will go hard with 
with the sea V>reaking low on the reef for Serji-ant Drooce, if ever we are in an engage- 
a pleasant chorus. ^ nieut together, aud he has to look to me to 

“ Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Hany ? ” save him. Let him say a prayes then, if he 
1 says to Charker. “ Yes, I think so I Dollsj knows one, for it's all over with him, and he 
Dolls 1 Not the sort of stufi* for wear,^hat is on his Deatli-bed. Mark my words ! ” 
comes of poor private soldiering in the Koyal 1 did mark his w ords, aud very soon after- 
Marines ! ” wards, too, as will shortly be taken down. 

However, 1 could not gainsay that they The other circumstance that 1 noticed at 
were very hospitable people, and that they ihat^ball, was, the gaiety and attachment of 
treated us uncommonly well. Every man of Christian George King. The innocent spirits 
us was at the entertainment, and Mrs. BeU- that Sambo Pilot was in, aud the impos- 
tott had more partners than she could dance sibility he .found himself under of showing 
with : though she danced all night, too. As all the little eolony, but especially the ladies 
to Jack (whether of the Christopher Colam- and children, how fond he was of them, how 
bus, or of the Pirate pursuit party, it made^ devoted to thenif aud how faithful to them 
lio difierence), he danced with his brother for life aud death, for present, future, and 
Jack, danced withx himself, dauced with the everlasting, made a great impression oi^ine. 
moon, the stars, the trees, the prospect, any- If ever a m;in, Sambo or no ■ Sambo, was 
thing. I didn’t greatly take to the chief- trusiiul and trusted, to what may be called 
officer of that party, with his bright eyes, quite an infantine aud sweetly beautiful ex- 
brown face, and easy figure. 1 didn’t much tent, surely, I thought that morning when 1 
like his way when he first happened come did at last lie down to rest, it was that Sambo 
where we were, with Miss Maryon'onjiis arm. Pilot, Christian George King. 

“ Oh, Captain Carton,” she says, ** here are This utay account for my dreaming of him. 
two friends of mine ! ” He says, “ Indeed i He stqck in my sleep, coruerwise, and I 
^ These two Marines?” — meaning Charker couldn’t get him out. He was always flitting 
Yes,” says she, “I showed these about me, dancing round me, 4 and peeping 
two friends of mine when they first came, all in over my hammock, though I woke and 
the wonders of Silver-Store.” He gavewus a dozed off again fifty times. At last, when I 
laugh^g looK and says he, ‘^You are in luck, opened my eyes, there he really was, looking 
men. would be disrated and go before the in at the open side of the little dark hut | 
xne^t to4no^roW| to be jhown l^he way upward wh^cb was made of leaves, and liad Cha7:'ker’s 
againc/ py ,^uch a guide. cSTou. are in lack, hammock slung in it as we^ mine. 
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THE ISULND or SILVEE-STOBE t 


**So-Jeeri” saji he, in a Bcort; of a low 
croak. “Yiq)!” 

"Hallo!” says I, ntarting up. *What1 
You are there, are you ? ” * 

^^Jss,” says he. "Christian George Hing 
got news.” 

" What news has he got 1 ” 

" Pirates out I ” * 

I ^v-as on my feet in a second. So wm 
O liarker. • W’e were both aware that Captain 
Carton, in command of the boats, constantly * 
matched the main land for a secret signal, 
though, of course, it was not known to such 
mi us what the signal was. 

Christian George King had vanished before 
W’e touched the ground. But, the word was 
alreadji passing from hut to hut to turn out 
quietly, and we know that the nimble bar- 
liariau liad got hold of the truth, or some- 
thing near it. ' 

III a space among the trees behind the en- 
campment of us visitors, naval and military, 
■was a snugly-screened spot, where we kept^ 
the stores that were in use, and ^id our| 
cookery. The wor^ was passed to assemble 
here. It was very quioliy given, and was 
given (so far a| we were concerned) by; 
^Serjeant D^on^e, wdio was as good in a| 
aoloier point of view, as he was bad in^ai 
tyrannical one. We were ordered to drop- 
into this space, quietly, behind the trees, one I 
by one. As we assembled here, the seamen | 
assembled too. Witliin ten minutes, as 1\ 
ohould estimate, we were all here, except the ■ 
usual guard upon the beach. The beach (we | 
could see it through the wood) looked as it | 
always had don^ in the hottest time of the j 
day. The guard were in the shallow of the 
sloop’s hull, and nothing wiis moving but the 
sea, and that moved very faintly. Work had 
always been knocked off at that hour, until 
the sun grew less fierce, and the sea-bret^e 
rose ; so that its being holiday with us, ma(ie 
no difference, just then, in the look of the 
place. But, I may mention that it was a 
iioliday, and the ^t we had had since our 
hard work began. List night’s d)all had 
been given, on the leak’s being repaired, and 
the careening doije. The worst’of the work 
was. over, and to-morrow we were to be^ 
to get tlj^ sloop afloat again. 

We marines were now dra'wn up here, 
under arms. The chace-party were drawn 
up separate. The men of the Columbus 
were drawn up separate. The oificers 
stepped out into the midst of the three 
parties, and spoke so as all might hear. 
Captain Carton was the officer in command, 
and he had a spy-glass ^n his baud, jlis ' 
coxswain stood by him with another spy- 
glass, and with slate on which- he seemed 
to have been taking down signals. 

“■Now, men I ” says Captain Carton ; “I have 
to let you know, for your satisfaction : Firstly, 
that there are ten pirate-boats, strongly^mau- 
ued and armed, lying hidden up acreek yonde%| 
cu the coast under the 0 


of the dense trees. Secondly, that tlily 
will cer^inly come out this night when 1m 
moon rises, on a pillaging and murdering 
expedition, of which some part of the main 
land is the object. Thirdly— don’t chm^ 
men ! — that we will give chace, and, if we^ 
can get at them, rid the world of them, 
please God ! ” j 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody 
moved, that 1 saw. Yet there was a kind of 
» ring, as if every man answered and approved 
with the best blood that was insiiie of nim. 

“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, “I beg to 
volunteer on this service, with my boats. My 
people volunteer, to the ship’s boys.” 

“In His Majesty’s name and service,” the 
other answers, touching his hat, “I accept 
your aid with pleasure. Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, how will you divide your men ? ” 

1 was ashamed— I give it out to be written 
down as large and plain as possible — 1 was 
heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of 
^ those two sick officers, Captain Maryon and 
I J lieutenant* Linderwood, when 1 saw thesis 
then and there. The spiritT in those two 
' geiitlenien beat down their illness (and 
; very ill I knew them to be) like ^int 
j George beating down the Dragon. Pain and 
weakness, want of ease and want of rest, had 
I no more place in their minds than fear itself. 

! Meaning now to express for my lady to write 
I down, exactly what I felt then and there, I 
I felt this ; “ You two brave fellows that I have 
• been so grudgeful of, I know that if you were 
I dying you would put it off to get up and do 
I your best, and then you would be so modest 
I that in lying down again to die, you wouk 
hardly say, ‘ I did it I ' ” 

It did me good. It really did me good. 

But, to go back to where I broke off. Says 
Captiiin Carton to Lieutenant Linderwood, 

“ Sir, how will you diviae your men ? There 
is not room for all ; and a few men should, in 
any case, be left here.” 

Ibere was some debate about it. At 
last, it was resolved to leave eight Marines 
and four seamen on the Isl^d, besides 
th% sloop’s two boys. And because it was 
considered that the friendly Sambos would 
only want to be commanded in case oi 
any danger (though none alfall was appre* 
bended there), the officers were in favour 
of leaving the two non-commissioned offi- 
cers, Drooce and Charker. It was a heavy 
disappointment to them, just as my beisg 
one of the left was a heavy disappointment to 
me — ^then, but not soon afterwards. We men 
drew loU for it, and I drew “Island.” So 
*did*Tom Packer. So. of course, did four 
more of our rank and file. 

When this was settled, verbal instructions • 
^were given to all hands to keep the intended „ 
expedition secret, iit order that the woniga 
and children might ,,not be alarmed, or pbs 
expedition put in a 4^ffioulty viei0 
volunteefs.^ The assembly was to be^ that • 
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ii|ran appewuice, meanwhile, of oecapjing whether or no. Believing that 1 hpld 
himself m his usual way. That is, to say, oommiasion by the allowance of God, and not 
every man exciting four old trusty seamen, that 1 have received it direct from the Devil, 
who Were appomteti, with an officer, to see to 1 shall certainly use it, with all avoidance of 
the arms and ammunition, and to muffie the unnecessary su^ering and with all merciful 
‘ rullooks of the boats, and to make everything as swiftness of execution, to exterminate these 
trim and swift and silent as it could he made. peoj>le from the face of ^the earth. Let me 
The Sambo Pilot had been present all the recommend you to go home, sir, and to keep 
while, in case of his being wanted, and had sai^ out of the night-air.^ 

' to the officer in command, five hundred times Never another syllable did that officer say 
over it he had said it once, that Christian to the Commissioner, but turned away to liis 
George King would stay with the So- Jeers, men. The Commissioner buttoned his Diplo* 
and take care of the tlooffer ladies and the matic coat to the chin, said, '^Mr. Kitten, at- 
booder childs^-boofier. being that native's tend me ! " gasped, half choked himself, and 
expression for beautifuL He was now asked took himself offi 

a few questions concerning the putting oif of It now fell very dark, indeed. I have seldom, 

the boats, and in particular whether there if ever, seen it darker, nor yet so dark. The 
was any way of embarking at the back of the moon was not due until one in the zxlbrniiiLr, 
IfiJand: which Captain Carton would have and it was but a little alter nine when our 
half liked to do, and then have dropped round men lay down where they were mustered, 
in its shadow and slanted across to the main. It was pretended that they were to take a 
But, ^^No,’* says Christian George King, nap, but everybody knew that no nap was to 
^^No, no, no! Told you so, ten time. No, be got under the circumstancea Though all 
no, no ! All reef, all rock, all' swim, all were very quiet, there was a restlessness 
drown ! Striking out as he said* it, like a among the people ; much wk.it I have seen 
' swimmer gone mad, and turning over on among the people pn a race-course, when the 
his back on dry land, and spluttering himself bell has rung for tiie saddling for a great race 
to death, in a manner that made hini quite with large stakes on it. 
an exhibition. * At ten, they put off ; only one boat putting 

The sun went down, after appealing to off at a time ; another following in live mi- 
be a long time about it, and the assembly nutes ; both then lying on their oars until 
was called. Every man answered to his another followed. Ahead of all, paddling his 
name, of course, and was at his posts It own outlandish little canoe witliout a sound, 
was not yet black dark, and the roll was went the Sambo pilot, to take them safely 
only just gone through, when up comes Mr. outside the reef. No light was shown but 
Commissioner Pordage with his Diplomatic once, and that was in the commanding offi- 
ooat on. cer's own hand. 1 lighted the dark lantern 

" Captain Carton,” says he, Sir, what is for him, and be took it from me when he 
thlsl” «> embarked. The^ had blue lights and such 

^ This, Mr. Commissioner,” (he was very like with them, but kept themselves as dark 
short with him) an expedilion against as Murder 

the Pirates. It is a secret expedition, so The expedition got away with wonderful 
please to keep it a secret.” qiiietness, and Christian George King soon 

“Sir,” says Commissioner Pordage, “I came back, dancing with joy. 
trust there is going to be no unnecessary “Yup, So- Jeer, "says he to myself in a very 

cruelty committed 7 ” objectionable kind of convulsions, “ ChristbiD 

“Sir,” returns the officer, “ I trust not.” George l^g sar berry glad. Pirates all be 
“That is not enough, sir,” cries Commis- blown a-pieces, Yup! Yup!” 
sioner Pordage, getting wrotlu “ Captain Car- My reply to that cannibal was, “ However 
< ton, 1 give you notice. Government requires glad you may be, hold your noise, and don't 
you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, dance jigs and slap your knees about it, for 1 
consideration, diemency, and forbearance.” can't abear to see you do it.” * 

“ Sir,” says Captain Carton, “ I am an I wao on duty then ; we twelve who were 
English Officer, commanding English Men, left, being divided into four watches of three 
and I hope 1 am not likely to disappoint the each, three hours' spell I was relieved at 
Government’s just expectations* But, 1 pre- twelve, A little before that time, 1 had 
sume you know that these viUltiD£( under their challenged, and Miss Maryon and Mrs. 
black flag have despoiled our countrymen of Belltott had come in. 
their property, burnt their homes, barbarously “ Good Davis,” ^ays Mias Maryon, “ what 
murdered them and their little children, is ihe matter 7 Where is my brother 7” 

L and worse than murdered their wives and 1 told her what was the patter, and where 
daughters ? ” ^ her brother was. 

“Perhaps I .do, Captain Carton,” answers “ O Heaven help him !” says she, clasping 
Fqrdageiwavinghisluind, with dignity ; “per- her hands and looking up— she was close 
haps ^ do not. It is not customary, sir, for front of me, and she looked, most lovely to be 
« Goveri^ent to commit ijfeelf.” • sure ; “ he is not sufficiently recovered, not 

t ^matters Yeiy^ little, Idk. Pordage,! strong enough, for such strife 1” 




1^ isujm or laotr^ 

*‘Ifyouhad8eenliim,mi8i,”I told her," a« " "No. What aSs jouf What d<vj»tt ; 
1 saw tiim when he volunteered, you would meanr* 

have known that his spirit is strong enough 1 had seen both, looking at ua round jtiie v;, 
ibr any strife. It will Mar his body, miss, to stem of a cocoa*nut tree^ where the moon f 
wlterever duty nails him. sit will always bear stmck then). I had seen that Sambo Hlot, 
him to an honorable life, or a brave death.’* with one hand laid on the stem of the tree^ 
“Heaven bless youl” says she, touching drawing them back into the heavy shadow, 
my arm. “I know it. Heaven bless jou !” I had seen their naked cutlasses twinkle 
hlrs. Belltott surprised me by tremblidk ^^d shine, like bits of the moonshine in 
and sa^ng nothing. They were still stand- the water that had got blown ashors 
iug looking towards the sea and listening, among the trees by the light wind. I had 
after the relief had come round. It con- seen it all, in a moment. And 1 saw in a 
tinning very dark, 1 asked to be allowed to moment (as any man would), that the sig- 
take them back. Miss Maryon thanked me, nailed move of the pirates oh the main-land 
and she put her arm in mine, and I did take was a plot and a jfemt : that the leak had 
them«back. I have now got to make a con- been made to disable the sloop ; that the 
fession that will appear singular. After lhad boats had been tempted away, to leave the 
left^hem, I laid myself down on my face on Island unprotected ; that the pirates had 
the Wch, and cried, for the first time since 1 landed by some secreted way at the back ; 
had frightened birds as a boy at Snorridge and that Christian Ceorge King was a 
!l^ttom, to think vhat a poor, ignorant, low- double-dyed traitor, and a most infernal 
placed, private soldier I was. villain. 

It was only for half a minute or so. A I considered, still all in one and the same 
man can't at all times be quite master of moment, that Oharker was a brave man, but 
himself, an^t was only for half sf minute or not quick with his head and that Sexjeant 
so. Then I nfV and went to my hut, and Drooce, with a much better head, was close 
turned into my hammoSk, and fell^asleep with by. All I said to Oharker was, “ I am afraid 
wet eyelashes, *and a sore, sore heart. Just we are betrayed. Turn your back full to the 
as 1 had often done when I was a child, and moonlight on the sea, and cover the stem of 
had been worse used than usual. “ the cocoa-nut tree which will then be right 
1 slept (as a child under those circum- before you, at the height of a man’s he^. 
stances might) very sound, and yet very sore Are you right 

at heart all through my sleep. I was awoke t “I am right,” says Charker, timiing in- 
by the words, “ He is a determined man.” . I stantly, and falling into the position with 
had sprung out of my hammock, and had a nerve of iron; “and right a’nt left. Is 
seized my firelock, and was standing on the it Gill 1 ” 

ground, sayipg the words myself. “ He is a A few seconds brought me to Seijeant 
determined man.” But, the curiosity of my Drooce’s hut. He was fast asleep, and Ming 
state was, that I seemed to be repeating a he^vy sleeper, I had to lay my hand upon 
them after somebody, and to have been him to rouse him. The instant I touched 
wonderfully st^irtlcd by hearing them. him he came rolling out of his hammock, and 

As soon as I came to myself, I went out of upon me like a tiger. And a tiger he was, 
the hut, and away to where the guard was. except that he knew what he was up to, in 
Charker clialleuged : “Who goes there ?’^ “ A his utmost heat, as well as any man. 
friend.” “Not Gill ?” says he, as he shoul- I had to struggle with him pretty hard to 
dered his piece. “ Gill,” says 1, “Why, what bring him to his senses, panting all the while 
the deuce do you do out of you^hammock ?” (for he gave me a breather), “Serjeant, I 
says he. “ Too hot for sleep,” says I ; “ is all am Gill Davis ! Treachery I Pirates on the 
right?” “Eight!” says .Charker, “yes, •Island!” 

yes ; all’s right enough here ; what sliould The last words brought him round, and be 
be wrong here ? It’s the boats that we want took his hands off. “ I Jiaye seen two of 
to kfiow of. Except for fire-dies twinkling them within this minute,” said L And so 1 
about, and tne lonesome splashes of great told him what I had told Harry Oharker. 
creatures as they drop into the water, there’s His soldierly, though tyrannical, head was 
nothing going on here to ease a man’s mind clear in an instant He didn’t waste one 
from the boats.” word, ev^n of surprise. “ Order the guar^,” , 

The moon was above the sea, and had says he, “ to draw off quietly into the roi±” 
risen, I should say, some haJf-an-hour. As (They called the enclosure I have before 
Charker spoke, with ^his face towards the tnentioned, tlie Fort, though it was not muoli 
sea. I, looking landward, suddenly Hiid my of that.) “ Then get you to the Fort as 
right hand on his breast, and said, “ Don’t quick as you can, rouse up every soul"* 
move. DonTtum. Don’t raise your voice I there, and fasten the gate. 1 will bring 
You never saw a Maltese face here 1 ” all t^ose who are up at the Signal HiU, If 

“ No. What do you mean ? ” he asks, we are surrounded before we fan joit yon, 
staring at me. you must make a ^y and out us ouPif you 

“Nor yet an English face, with otfe and can. • The word amosl^ our men ki»"«Wo!||6n 
a patch acroM the nose ? ** • IttodohMdrenj’** . e 2 
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Bd burst away, like fire going before the you see it done 1” “ I^U willingly help4o do 
wind over dry reeds. lie roused up the it,” says I, “ unless or until luy superior, Ser- 
seven men who were off duty, and had them jeant Drooce, gives me other orders.” He 
bursting away with him, before they knew shook me . by the hand, and haVing told 
they were not asleep. I reported orders to off some of his companions to help me, be* 
Charker, and ran to the Fort, as t have never stiiTed himself to look to the anus and am- 
run at any other time in all my life : no, not munition. A proper quick, brave, steady, 
even in a dream. ready gentleman ! 

The gate was not fast, and had no good One of their three little childrcL was deal 
fastening : only a double wooden bar, a poor and dumb, ^iiss Maryon had been ffom the 
dmin, and a bad lock* Those, 1 secured as hrst with all the children, sootliing them, and 
well as they could be secured in a few dressing them (poor little things, they had 
seconds by one, pair of hands, and so ran to been brought out of their beds), and making 
that part of the building where Miss Mary on them believe that it was a game of play, so 
lived. 1 called to her loudly by her name that some of them were now even laugliing. 
until she otnswered. I then called loudly all 1 bad been working hard with the others 
the names 1 knew — Mrs. Macey (Miss at the barricade, and had got up a pg^tty 
Maryon's married sister), Mr. Macey, Mrs. good breastwork within the gate, Drooce 
Venning, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, even Mr. and the seven had come back, bringing in 
and Mrs. Pordage. Then I called ^ut, ^^Ali the people from the Signal Hill, and had 
you gentlemen heie, get up and defeml the worked along with us : but, I hitd not so 
place ! We are caught in a trap. Pirates much as spoken a word to prooce, nor had 
have landed. We are attacked !” Drooce so much as spoken a word to me, for 

At the terrible word ‘‘ Pirates ! ” — for, those we were ^ both too busy. The breastwork 
villains had done such deeds in those seas as was now 'finished, and 1 fopnJ^iss Maryon 
never can be told in waiting, and can scarcely at my side, with a fluid in her arras. Iler 
be so much as thought of— cries and screams dark hair was fastened rouni] her head with 
rose up from every part of the place. Quickly, a band. She had a Quantity ‘of it, and it 
lights moved about from wdndow to window, looked even richer and more precious, put 
and the cries moved about with them, and up hastily out of her w'ay, than I had seen 
men, womtm and children came dying down it look when it was carefully ai ranged. She 
into the square. I remarked to myself, even was very pale, but extraordinarily quiet and 
then, what a number of things I seemed Vo still. 

see at once. I noticed Mrs. Macey Coming “Dear good Davis,” said she, have been 
towards me, carrying all her three children waiting to speak one word to you.” 
together. 1 noticed Mr. Pordage, in the I turned to her directly. If I had received 
greatest terror, in vain trying to get on his a nmsket-ball in the heart, and i^be had stood 
Diplomatic coat ; and Mr. Kitten respect- there, I almost believe I should have turned 
fully tying liis pocket-handkerchief overt Mrs. to her before I dropped. 

Pordage’s nightcap. 1 noticed Mra Belltott “This pretty little creature,” said she, 
run out screaming, and shrink upon the kissing the child in her arms, who was 

f round near rue, and cover her face in her playmg with Iw hair and trying to pull it 
unds, anil lie, all of a bundle, shivering. iiowU| “ cannol ^ear what we say — can hear 
But, what I noticed with the greatest pleasure nothing. I trust you so much, and have 
wa^ the determined eyes with which those such great confidence in you, that 1 want you 
men of the Mine that 1 had thought fine to make me a promise.” 
gentlemen, came round me with what arms ** What istit, Miss ? ” 
they had : to the full as cool and resolute as I " That if we are defeated, and you are 
cbuld be, for my life— aye, and for my sonij absolutely sure'of my being Ij^en, you will 
too, into the bargain ! kill me,” 

The ;hief perstn being Mr. Macey, 1 told 1 shall not be alive to do it, Miss. \ shall 
him how the three men of the guard would have died in your defence before it comes to 
be at the gate directly, if they were not that. The^ must step across my body, to lay 
already there, and how Serjeant Drooce and a hand on you.” 

the other seven were gone to bring in the ‘‘ But, if you are alive, you brave soldier.” 
outlying part of the people of Silver-store. How she looked at me ! And if you cannot 
1 iMXt urged him, for the love all yho were save me from the Pirates, living, you will 
dw to him, to trust no Sambo, and, above save me, dead. Tell me so.” 

he could get any good chance it * WeU ! I told her *i would do that, at the 
Christian George King, not to lose it, but to last, if all else failed. She took my hand 
put him out of the world. “ I will follow — ^my rough, coarse hand — ami put it to her 
your advice to the letter, Davis,” says he ; li^s. She put it to tiie child’s lips, and the 
. *^what next ?” My answer was, ^ink, child kissed it. 1 believe 1 had the strength 
sir, i^woul4 recommend* you next, to order of half a dozen men in me, from thatmomeuti 
tlown'i^ch heavy fun^tureand lumber as can until the fight was over, 
bf moved^a^ make a barricade within the All this time, Mr. Commissioner Pordage 
gaWV good saya will haa been wanting to make a Proolamatioii to 
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tlie*Firiit€ 9 , to lav 3own their arms and go ^ And if it can% Corporal-^^’ 
away ; and everybody had been hiutling him strikes in. 

about and tumbling over him, while he was ^ Look at these ladies and children, ’ 

calling for pen and in^ to write it with, says Cliarker. ^‘Td sooner 
MrsTPordage, too, had some curious ideas . not try any chance to save them.'* 
about the British respectability of her night- We gave him a Hurrah ! — ^it burst frpm ti% 
cap (which had as many fnlls to it, growing come of it what might — and he got his two 
in layers one inside another, as if ^ was*a men, and was let out at the gate, and crept 
white vegetable of the artichoke sort), and away. 1 had no sooner come back to my 
she wouldn't take the nightcap ofi, and would I place from being one of 'the party to handOie 
be angry when it got crushed by the other ! the gate, than Miss Maryon said in a low 
ladies who were handing things about, and, | voice behind me ; 

in short, she gave as much trouble as her I ** Davis, will you look at this powder. This 
husband did. But, as we were now forming is not r.ight ?’* 

for the defence of the place, they were both 1 turned my head. Christian George King 

poked out of the way with no ceremony, again, and treachery again ! Sea-water had 

Th^ children and latUes were got into the been conveyed into the magazine, and every 

little trench which surrounded the silver- grain of powder was spoiled ! 

house (we were afraid of leaving them in any Stay a moment,” said Serjeant Drooce, 

of the light buildings, lest they should be set when I Ifad told him, without causing a move- 

on fire), and we made the best disposition we ment in a muscle of his face : ‘4ook to your 

could. There was a pretty good store, in pouch, my lad. You Tom' Packer, look to 

point of amount, of tolerable swords and cut- your pouch, confound you ! Look to your 

lasses. Those were issued. There jvere, also, pouches, all you Marines.” 

perhaps a sSbr^ or so of spare muskets. The same artful savage had got at them. 

Those were brought out. To my astonish- somehow or another, and the cartridges were 

ment, little Mi^ Fisher that I had taken for all unserviceable. Hum ! ” says the Ser- 

a^ doll and* h baby, was not only very active jeant, “ Look to your loading,^ men. You are 

in that service, but volunteered to load t^ie right so far ? ” 

spare arms. Ves ; we were right so far. 

‘‘For, I understand it well,” says she, “ Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,” says the 
cheerfully, without a sl)ake in her voice. Serjeant, this will be a hand-to-hand affair, 
*^Iam a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s and so much the better.” 
sister, and 1 understand it too,” says Miss He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, 
Maryon, just in the same way. and stood up, square-shouldered and broad- 

Steady and busy behind where I stood, chested, in tlie light of the moon — ^wLich 
those two bessitiful and delicate young women w{is now very bright — as cool as if he was 
fell to handling the guns, hammering the waiting for a play to begin. He stood quiet, 
Hints, looking to the locks, and quietly direct- and we all stood quiet, for a matter of some- 
ing others to pass up powder and bullets thing like half-an-hour. I took notice from 
from hand to hand, as uuHiiiching as the best such whispered talk as there was, how little 
of tried soldiers. • we that the silver did not belong to, thought 

Serjeant Drooce had brought in word that about it, and how much the people that it 
the pirates were very strong in numbers — did belong to, thought about it. At the end 
over a hundred, was liis estimate — and that of the half-hour, it was reported from the 
they were not, even then, all landed ; for, he gate that Charker and the two wei'e falling 
had seen them in a very good position on the back on us, pursued by about a dozen, 
further side of the Signal Hill, evidently • “ Sally ! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,” 
waiting for the jest of their m*en to come up. says the Sergeant, ** and bring ’em in ! Like 
In, the present pause, the first we had had men, now ! ” • 

since l)ie alarm, he was telling this over We were not long almut it, and we brought 
again to Mr. Macey, when Mr. Msicey sud- them in. “ Don’t take me,” says Charker, 
ienly cried out : holding me round the neck, and stumbling 

" The signal 1 Nobody has thought of the down at my feet wlien the gate was fast, 

signal ! ” ** don’t take me near the ladies or the 

We knew of no signal, so we could not children, GiK. Thev had better not see 

have thought of it “ What signal may you Death, till it can’t be helped. They’ll seo 

mean, sir?” says Serjeant Drooce, looking it soon enough.” 

(Atarp at him. * • ** Harry ! ” 1 answered, holding up his head, 

“There is a pile of wood upon the Signal “Comrade!” ^ 

Hill. If it could 1^ lighted — which never He was cut to pieces. The signal bad 
has been done yet-— it would, be a signal of been secured by the first pirate party that 
distress to the mainland.” ! landed ; his hair all singed ifi, an<^%ts 

Charker cries, directly : “Serjeant Drooce, * face was blackened with the ruuning^pitch 
dispatch me on that duty. Give me the two I from a torch. * * * • » 

men who were on guard with me to-night;, He macke no coifip^nt of nain, jiHy- 
and m light the fir^ if it can be done.” . I thing. “ Good bye, ^d ^haj;;^” was all ^ 
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saidyVitb a amilai ^IVe got my death* An 
Death a’nt life, Isit, Giil?*" 

Having helped to lay his poor body on on 
side, Z went back to my post Serjean 
Drooqe looked at me^ with hb eyebrows 
little lifted* 1 nodded. ^ Close np here, men, 
and gentlemen all!*^ said the Serjeant 
^A place too many, in the line” 

The Pirates were so close upon us at this 
time, that the foremost of them were already 
before the gate. More and more came up 
with a great noise, and shouting loudly. 
When we believed from the sound that they 
were all there, we gave three English cheera 
The poor little children ioined, and were so 
fully convinced of our being at play, that 
they enjoyed the noise, and were heard clap- 
pix^ their hands in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning witli 
the rear. Mrs. Venning, bolding her daugh- 
ter’s child in her arms, sat on the steps of the 
little square trench surrounding the silver- 
house, encouraging and directing thoqe women 
and children as siie might have done in the 
happiest and easiest time of her life. Then, 
there was an aimed line, under Mr. Macey, 
across the width of the enclosure, facing, that 
way and having their backs towards the gate^ 
in order that they might watch the walla 
and prevent our being taken by surpriaa 
Then, there was a space of eight or ten feet 
deep^ in which tho spare arms were, and 
which Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, their 
hands and dresses blackened with tlie spoilt 
gunpowder, worked on their knees, tying 
such things as knives, old bayonets, and 
spear-heads, to the muzzles of the useless 
muskets. Then, there was a second armed 
line, under Serjeant Drooce, also acrosih the 
width of the enclosure, but facing to the 
gate. Then, came the breastwork we had 
made, with a zig-zag way through it for me 
and my little pai'ty to hold good in retreat- 
ing, as long as we could, when we were 
driven from the gate. We all knew that 
it was impossible to hold the place long, 
and that our only hope was in the timely 
(liscoTery of the plot by the boats, and m 
their coming back. 

1 and my men were now thrown forward 
to the gate. Fro^'u a spy-hole, I could see the 
whole crowd of Pirates. There were Malays 
among them, Dutch, Maltese, Greeks, Sambos, 
Negroes, and Convict Englishmen from the 
West India Islands ; among the last, him 
with the one eye and the patqh Across the 
l^ose. There were some Portuguese, too, and 
Ufew Spaniards. Ihe captain was a Portja- 
guese ; a little oxifU with very large ear-rings 
under a very broac bat, and a great bright 
bhawl twisted about his shoulders. They 
were all strongly aimed, but like a boarding 
party, with pikes, swords, cutlasses^ add axes. 
1 noticed a^jgood many pistols, but not a gun 
of any kind among them. This gave me to 
^ndersiaad that they had Consider^ ‘'that a 
roll M muskhtry uiffht perhaps 


have been heard on the mainland ; also, •that 
for the reason that hre would be seen from 
the mainland they would uot^ set the Fort 
in flames and roai^ us alive ; which was one 
of their hivorite ways of carrying on. I 
looked about for Christian George King, 
and if I had seen him 1 am much mistaken 
if he Would not have received my one round 
of ball-cartridge in his head. But^ no 
Christian George King was visible. 

A sort of a wild Portuguese demon, who 
seemed either fierce-mad or fierce-drunk — 
but, they all seemed one or the other — came 
forward with tlie black flag, and gave it 
wave or two. After that, the Portuguese cap^ 
tain called out in shrill English. ** 1 say yod 1 
English fools 1 Open the gate 1 SuiTendtvr ! ” 

As we kept close and quiet, he said some- 
thing to his men which 1 didn’t uuderstaml, 
and when he had said it. the One-eyed Eng- 
lish rascal with the paten (who had stepped 
out when he began), said it again in English. 
It was only this. Buys of the black flag, 
this is to be quickly done. Take all the 
pnsoners you can. If theyr^ioSrk yield, kill 
the children to make them. Forward ! ” 
Then, they all came on at the ^ate, and, in 
another half minute were smashing av\|d 
splitting it in. 

We struck at them through the gaps and 
shivers, and we dropped many of them, too ; 
but^ their very weight would have earned 
such a gate, if they had been unarmed, 
il soon found Serjeant Drooce at my side, 

I forming us six remaining marines in line 
—Tom Packer next to me — and ordering 
us to fall back three paces, *and, as they 
broke in, to give them our one little volley 
: t short distance. “ Then,” says he, “ receive 
; t»iem behind your breastwork on the Imyonet, 
and at least let every man of you pin one of 
the /*urBed cockchafers through the body.” 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it 
was, and we checked them at the bi'east- 
work However, they broke over it like 
swarms 6f devils — they were, really and 
truly, more* devils than men — ^and then it 
Was nandt to hand, indeed. 

W« clubbed* our muskets and laid about 
us ; even then, those two ladies — always be- 
hind me— were steady and ready with the 
arm 1 had a lot of Maltese and Malays 
upon me," and, but for a broadsword that 
Miss Maryon’s own hand put in mine, should 
I have got my end from them. But, waa that 
ail ? No. 1 saw a heap of banded dark hair 
and a white dress come thrice between me 
%Qd them, under my own raised right arm, 
whicl: each time mi{jht have destroyed the 
wearer of the white dress ; and each time one 
of the lot went down, struck dead. 

Drooce was armed with a tspoad-aword, 
too and did such things with it, that there 
waa a cry, in half-a dozen languages, ot 
" Kill that seijeaut 1 ” as I knew, by the cxy 
being raised in English, and taken up in 
o^her tongues. I had received a severe out 





mcrofis t1i6 left arm a few momente 'before^ 
and sliould have known nothing of iL except 
supposing that somebody had struck me a 
smart bloW) if 1 had not felt weak, and seen 
myself covered with pouting blood, and, at 
the same instant of time, seen Miss Mary on 
tearing her dress, and binding it with Aire. 
Fisher’s help round the wounm They called 
to Tom Packer, who was scouring & sto|f 
and giiiu'd me for one minute, while I was 
bound, or 1 should bleed to death in trying 
to defend myself. Tom stopped directly, with 
a good sabre in his hand. 

In that same moment — all things seem to 

a »peu in that same moment, at such a time-<- 
^a-dozen had rushed howling at Serjeant 
Drooce. The Serjeant, stepping back against 
the trail, stopped one howl for ever with 
such a terrible blow, and waited for the rest 
to come on, with such a wonderfully unmoved 
face, that they stopped and looked at him. 

“ See him now I ** cried Tom Packer. 
"Kow, when 1 could cut him out! Gill! 
Did I tell you to mark my words ? ” 

1 imploVe^^^m Packer in tlfo Lord's 
name, as well a^I could in my faintness, to 
go to the Serjeant’s aid.* 

“ I hate i^nd fletest him,” says Tom, moodily 
wavering, " Still, he is a brave man.” Then 
ho calls out, "Serjeant Drooce, Serjeiint 
Drooce ! Tell me you have driven me too 
hard, and are sorry for it” 

The Serjeant, without turning his eyes 
from his assailants, which would have been 
instant death to him, answers : 

"No. I won’t.” 

" Serjeant prooce ! ” cries Tom, in a kind 
of an agony. " 1 have passed my word that 1 
would never save you from Death, if 1 could, 
but would l(^ve you to die. Tell me you 
have driven me too bard and are sorry for it, 
and that shall go for nothing.” 

One of the group laid the Ser]eant’s4)ald 
bare head open. The Serjeant laid liitu 
dead. 

" I tell you,” says the Serjeant^ breathing 
a little short, and waiting for the next at- 
tack. " Na 1 won't. If you are not man 
enough to strike for a fellow-Boldier because 
he wants help,* and because of nothing else, 
ril go into the other world and look for a 
bettePman.” ^ 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out. 
Tom and he fought their way through another 
knot of them, and sent them flying, and came 
over to where 1 was beginning again to feel, 
with inexpressible joy, that 1 had got a 
sword in my hand. 

They had hardly coi^e to us, when I heand, 
above all the other noises, a tremendcAis cry 
of women's voices. I also saw Miss Maryon, 
with quite a new face, suddenly clap her two 
hands over Mrs. Fisher's eyes. I looked 
towards the silver-house, and saw Mrs. Yen- 
ning — standing upright on the top of the steps 
of &e trench, with her grey hair *and her 
dark eyes— hide her daughter's child bel:ind 


her, among the folds of her dress, a 
p rate with her other hand, and fldl, 
ids pistol. 

Tiie ciy ai\>8e ^lun, and there was n 
terrible and coiifuBi;*g rush of the women, 
'into the midst of the struggle. In another 
moment, something came tumbling down 
upon me that 1 thought was the wall. It 
was a heap of Sambos who had come over 
the wall ; and of four men who clung to my 
legs like serpents, one who clung to my ngh|^ 
leg was Christian George King. 

"Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, "^Christian 
George King sar berry glad So-Jeer a pri- 
soner. Christian George King been waiting 
I for So-Jeer sech long time, Yup, yup ! ” ‘ 

What could I do, with five-and-twauty of 
them on me, but be tied hand and foot ? So^ 

1 was tied hand and foot. It was all over 
now — boats not come back— all lost ! When 
I was faflt bound and was put up against 
the wall, the one-eyed Englisn convict came 
up with the Portuguese Captain, to have a 
look at me. 

" See ! ” says he, " Here's the determined 
man ! If you had slept sotindcr, last nighty 
you’ll have slept your soundest last night, my 
determined man.” 

The Portuguese Captain laughed in a coo! 
way, and, with the flat of his* cutlass, hit me 
crosswise, as if 1 was the bough oi a tree 
that he played with : flrst on the face, and 
tlusn across the chest and the wounded arm. 

I looked him steady in the face without 
tumbling while he looked at me, 1 am happy 
to say ; but, when they went away, 1 
and lay there. 

The sun was' up, when I was roused and 
told ^o come down to the beach and be em- 
barked. I was full of aches and pains, and 
could not at flrst remember ; but, I remem- 
bered quite soon enough. The killed were 
lying about all over the place, and the 
Pirates were burying their dead, and taking 
away their wounded on hastily-made litters, 
to thr back of the Island. As for us prisoners, 
some of their boats had come round to the 
usual harbour, to carry us oK We looked 
a wretched few, 1 thought, when I got down 
I ther ; still, it was another sign that we had 
fought well, and made the enemy suffer. 

Tile Portuguese Captain nad all the women 
alrerdy embarked in the boat he himself oom- 
mar.ded, which was just putting off when 1 
got lown. Miss Maryon sat on one side of 
liim, and gave me a moment's look, as full 
of quiet coWge, and pitv, and confid^ce, as 
if it hadPbeen an hour long. the other 
fisde of him was poor little Mrs. Fish^, 
woe ing for her child and her mother. 1 
was shoved into the same boat with Drooce «« 
and Packer, and the remaind^ of our party 
of marines : of whom we had lost two privates, 
beaidek Charker, my poor, Inrave comradem We ' < 
all made a melauchdly passage, imder the hot 
sun oyer to the mainlafid. There, mlimded 
in a eolitaiy plafle, and were muster^ 
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flea, sand. Mr. and Mrs. Ma^ and their 
dhildren irere amongst ns, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pordage, Mr. Kitten, Mr. Fisher, and Mrs. I 
Belltott. We mustered only fourteen men, 
^fteen women, and seven children. Those 
were all that remained of the English who 
had lain down to sleep last night, unsuspect- 
ing and happy, on the Island of Silver-Store. 

CHAPTEE 11 . 

THB PRISON IN THB WOODS. 

There we all stood, huddled up on the 
beach under the burning sun, with the 
pirates closing us in on every side — as forlorn 
a company of helpless men, women, and 
children as ever was gathered together out 
of any nation in the world. I kept my 
thoughts to myself; but I did not in my 
heart believe that any one of our lives was 
worth five minutes’ purchase. 

The man on whose will our safety or 
our destruction depended was the Pirate 
Captain. All our eyes, by a kind oftinstinct, 
fixed themselves on him — excepting in the 
case of the poor children, who, too frightened 
to cry, stood hiding their faces against their 
mothers’ gowns. The ruler who held all 
the ruffians about us in subjection, was, 
judging by app^rances, the very last man 1 
should have picked out as likely to fill a 
place of power among any body of men, good 
or had, under heavexi. By nation, he was ca 
Portuguese ; and, by name, he was generally 
spoken of among his men as The Son. He 
was a little, active, weazen, monkey-faced man, 
dressed in the brightest colours and the 
finest-made clothes! ever saw. His three- 
fomered hat was smartly cocked on one, side. 
His coat-skirts were stiffened and stuck out, 
like the skirts of the dandies in the Mall in 
London. When the dance was given at the 
Island,! saw no such lace on any lady’s dress 
there as I saw on his cravat and rufiles. 
Bound his neck lie wore a thick gold chain, 
with a diamond cross hanging from it. His 
lean, wiry, brown fingers were covered with 
rings. Over his shoulders, and falling down 
in &ont to below his waist, he wore a sort of 
sling of broad scarlet cloth, embroidered with 
beads and little fe^^thers, and holding, at the 
lower part, four loaded pistols, two on a side, 
lying ready to either hand. His face was 
mere skin and bone, and one of his wrinkled 
cheeks had a blue scar running all across it, 
which drew up that part of his face, and 
showed his white shining teeth on that side 
cf his mouth. An uglier, meaner,^ weaker, 
liltn-monkey to look at, 1 never saw ; and 
yet there was not one of his crew, from his 
mate to his cabin-boy, who did not obey him 
flA' if be had been tlie greatest monarch in 
tlie world. As for the Sambos, including 
especeally (hat evil-minded scoundrel, 
Christian George King, they never went near 
him wl^^out seeming want to roll before 
bihi 0n thtf' ground, for the dhke of winning 


the honour of having one of his little dancing- 
master’s feet set on their black bullock 
bodies. 

There this fellow stood, irhile we were 
looking at h'm, v^th his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a r' gar. His mate (the one-eyed Eng- 
lishmaiv, jod by him ; a big, hulking fellow 
he w^, w*.o might have eaten the Captain 
up, pistols and all, and looked about for 
more afterwards. The Don himself ^jeemed, 
to an ignorant man like me, to have a gift of 
speaking in any tongue he liked. I can 
testify that his English rattled out of his 
crooked lips as fast as if it was natural to 
them ; making allowance, of course, for his 
foreign way of clipping his words. 

“ Now, Captain,” says the big mate* mining 
his eye over us as if we were a herd of cattle, 
“here they are. What’s to be done with 
them ?” 

“Are they all off the Island?” says the 
Pirate Captain. 

“All of them that are alive,” says tho 
mate. 

“ Good, and very good,” the captain. 
“Now, Giaiit-Georg;f, somS paper, a pen, 
and a horn of ink.” ^ 

Those things were brought immediately. 

“ Something to write on,” says the Pirate- 
Captain. “ What 1 Ha ! why not a broarl 
nigger back ?” 

He pointed with the end of his cigar to 
one of the Sambos. Tho man was palled 
forward, and set down on his knees with his 
shoulders rounded. The Pirate Captain laid 
the paper on them, and took a dip of ink — then 
suddenly turned up his snub-nosii with a look 
of disgust, and, removing the paper again, took 
from his pocket a fine cambric handkerchief 
edged with lace, smelt at the scent on it, and 
afterwards laid it delicately over the Sambo’s 
shoulders. 

“ A table of black man’s back, with the 
sun 'on it, close nnder my nose— ah, Giant- 
Georgy, pah ! pah ! ” says the Pirate Captain, 
putting tliQ paper on the handkerchief, with 
another grima<cc expressive of great disgust. 

He began to write immediately, Waiting 
from time to time to consider a little with 
himself; and once stopping, Apparently, to 
count our numbers as we stood before him'. 
To think of that villain knowing how to 
write, and of my not being able to make so 
much as a decent pothook, if it had been to 
save my life ! 

When he had done, he signed to one of his 
men to take the scented handkerchief off the 
Sambo’s back, and told the sailor he might 
I kefsp it for his troupe. ^ Then, holding the 
written paper open in his hand, ho came 
forward a step or two closer to jas, ^d said, 
with a grin, and a mock bow, which made 
my fingers itch with wanting to be at him : 

“ I have the honour of addressing myself 
to the ladies. According to my reckoning 
they are fifteen ladies in all. Does any one ol 
theih belonir to the chief officer of the sloop 1 ” 
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Th^re was .a momentary silence. 

“You don’t answer me,” says the Pirate 
Captain. ** Now, 1 mean to be answered. Look 
here^ women.” He drew one of his four pistols 
out of his gay scarlet slingf and walked up 
to Tom Packer, who happened to be standing 
nearest to him of the men prisoners. "This 
is a pistol, and it is loaded. 1 put the barrel^ 
to the head of this man with my right hand, 
and 1 take out my watch with my left. I 
wait five minutes for an answer. If 1 don’t 
get it in five minutes, I blow this man’s brains 
out. I wait five miniites again, and if 1 
don’t get an answer, 1 blow the next man’s 
brains out. And so I go on, if you are obsti- 
nate, and your nerves are strong, till not one 
of your soldiers or your sailors is left. On 
my fhord of honour, as a gentleman-buc- 
canier, I promise you that. Ask my men if 
I ever broke my word.” 

He rested the barrel of the pistol against 
Torn Packer’s head, and looked at his watch, 
as perfectly composed, in his cat-like cruelty, 
as if he was waiting for the boiling of an 

“ If you thinPlt best jiot to answer him, 
ladies,” says Tom, never mind me. It’s 
my trade tct my life i and 1 shall lose it 
in*a good cause.” 

" A brave man,” said the Pirate Capthln, 
lightly. “ Well, ladies, are you going to sacri- 
fice the brave man 1 ” 

“We are going to save him,” 8ai4 Miss 
Maryon, “ as he has striven to save us. 1 
belong to the captain of the sloop. 1 am his 
sister.” She stopped, and whispered anxiously 
to Mrs. Macey, who was standing with her, 
“ Don’t acknowledge yourself, as 1 have done 
— you have children.’’ 

“ Good ! ” said the Pirate Captain. “ The 
answer is given, and the brains may stop in 
tlie brave man’s head.” He put his watch and 
j)istol back, and took two or three quick ^tFs 
at his cigar to keep it alight — then handed Ihe 
paper he had written on, and his penfuU of 
ink, to Miss Maryon. , 

“ Bead that over,” he said, “y,ud sign it 
for vourself, and the women and children 
with you,” • 

Saying thosd words, he turned round 
bt^kly on his heel, and began talking, in a 
whispA*, to Gi|LUt Georgy, the big Knglish 
mate. What he was talking about, •of course, 
1 could not hear ; but I noticed that he 
riiolioned several times straight into the inte- 
rior of the country. 

“ Davis,” said * Miss Maryon, “ look at 
this.” 

She crossed before h^ sister, as she ^ok^, 
and held the paper which the Pirate Obtain 
had given to h$r, under my eyes — my bound 
arms not allowing me to take it myself. 
Never to mv dying day shall 1 forget the 
shame I felt, when 1 was obliged to ac- 
knowledge to Miss Maryon that 1 could not 
read a word of it ! 

‘‘There are better men than mOj 


I said, with a sinking heart, “ who can md , 
it^ and advise you for the best.” 

“None better,” she answered, quietly.^ 

“ None, whose advice I would so willingly 
take. I have seen enough, to feel sure of 
that. Listen, Davis, while I read.” 

Her pale face turned paler still, as she fixed 
her eyes on the paper. Lowering her voioe^ 
to a whisper, so that the women and children 
near might not hear, she read me these 
lines : 

To the CaptainB of English nen-of-war, and to 
the commanden of vesttelB of other nationB, cruising in 
the Caribbean Seas. 

“ The precious metal and the jewels laid up in the 
English Island of Silver-Store, are in the possession of 
the Buccaniera, at sea. 

The women and children of the Island of Silver- 
Store, to the number of Twenty-Two, are in the pos- 
session of the Buccanien, on land. 

" They will bo taken up the country, with fourteen 
men prisoners (whose lives the Buccauiers have pri- 
^te reasons of their own for preserving), to a place of 
confinemeift, which is unapproachable by strangers. 
They will be kept there until a curtain day, previously 
agreed on between the Buccaniers at sea, and the Buc- 
earners on land. 

^ 1^ by that time, no news from the party at sea, 
reaches the party on land, it will be taken for granted 
that the expedition which conveys away the silver and 
jewels has been met, engaged, and conquered by snpe- 
rior force ; that the Treasure has been taken from its 
present owners ; .rnd that the Buccaniers guarding it, 
have been made prisoners, to be dealt with aipcording 
to the law. 

I The absence of the expected news at the appointed 
I time, being inteqweted in this way, it will be the next 
I object of the Buccaniers on land to take reprisals for « 
the loss and the injury inflicted on their companions at 
sea. The lives of the women and children of the 
Island of Silver-Store are absolutely at their mercy ; 
and those lives will pay the forfeit, if the Treasure is 
taken away, and if the men in possession of it come 
to harm. 

This paper will bo nailed to the lid of the largest 
chest taken from the Island. Any officer w'hom the 
chances of war may bring within reading distance of it, 
is warned to pause and consider, before his conduct 
signs the death-waiTont of the women and children of 
an English colony. 

* Signed, under the Black Flag, 

'‘Pedro Menuei, 

“ Commander of the Buccanidls, and Chief pf the 
Guard over the English Prisoners.’* 

"The statement above wriitcn, in so far at it 
regards the situation we are now placed in, may he 
depended on^s the truth. 

** Signed, on* behalf of the imprisoned women ana 
children of %e Island of Silver-Store.” 

s 

“ Beneath this last line,” said Miss Maryon, 
pointing to it, “ is a blank space, in which J 
am expected to mgn my name,” * 

“Ai^ in five minutes’ time,” added the 
Pirat^aptain, who ^d stolen clqfe up iM tie, 

“ or the same consequences will follow ^hich 
1 had Uie pleasure ox explaining to/aA.ftf 
minutes ego. ^ 
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H« again djrew out liifl watch and pistol ; 
bnt^ this time^ it was mj head that he touched 
with the barrel. 

"When Tom Packer apoke for himself, 
mtss^ a little while ago^** 1 said, " please to 
consider that he spoke for me.^’ 

"Another brave man!*’ said the Pirate 
Captain, with his ape’s grin. " Am 1 to fire 
my pistol this time, or am 1 to put it back 
again as I did before 1 ** 

Miss Maryon did not seem to hear him. 
Her kind eyes rested for a moment on my 
face, and then looked up to the bright Heaven 
above us. 

" Whether I sign, or whether I do not sign,” 
she said, " we are still in the hands of God, 
and the future which His wisdom has ap- 
pointed will not the less surely come.” 

With those words she placed the paper on 
my breast, signed it^ and handed i)i back to 
the Pirate Captain. 

"This is our secret, Davis,” she whispered. 
"Let ns keep the dreadful knowledge of it 
to ourselves as long as we can.” 

1 have another singular confession to 
make — I hardly expect anyl[>ody to believe 
me when 1 mention the circumstance — but 
it is not the less the plain truth that, even 
in the midst of that frightful situation, I felt, 
for a few moments, a sensation of happiness 
while Miss Maryon’s hand was bolding the 
paper on my breast, and while her lips were 
telling me that there was a secret betweeu*us 
which we were to keep together. 

The Pirate Captain carried the signed paper 
at once to his mate. 

“ Go back to the Island,” he says, “ and 
nail that with your own hands on the lid of the 
largest chest. There is no occasion to dhurry 
the business of shipping the Treasure, be- 
cause there is nobody on the Island to make 
mgnals that may draw attention to it from 
the sea. 1 have provided for that ; and I 
have provided for the chance of your being j 
outmanoeuvred afterwards^ by English, or I 
other cruisers. Here are your sailing ! 
orders ” (he took them from bis pocket while : 
bespoke), “your directions for the disposal 
of the Ti^asure, and your appointment of tfle 
day and the place for communicating again 
with me and my^priaoners. 1 have done my 
part — go you, now, and do yours,” 

Hearing the clearness with which he gave 
his orders ; knowing what the devilish 
scheme was that be had invented for prevent- 
ing the recovery of the Treasure, even if our 
ships happened to meet and ’capture the 
|>irate8 at sea ; remembering what the look 
and the speech of him had been, when he jVut 
his pistol to my head and Tom Packer’s ; I 
to understand bow it was that this 
litue, weak, weazen, wicked spider had got 
the first place and kept it among t.he«TillainB 
ab^t hiw 

Th^ mate moved pfl^ with his orcrers, to- 
evardo ^ t^e sea. Before ^xe got therr,, the 
Pi£(^e IsH&ekone^ another oC the crew 


to come to him } and spoke a few words in 
his own, or in some other foreign lan^age. 
1 guessed what they meant, when I saw 
thirty of the pirates told off together, and set 
in a circle all ¥ound us. The rest were 
marched atway after the mate. In the same 
mariner tlie ^rnbos were divided next. Ten, 
^including Christian George King, were left 
with us ; and the others were sent down to the 
canoes. When this had been done, thie Pirate 
Captain looked at his watch ; pointed to some 
trees, about a mile oS^ which iringed the land 
as it rose from tlie beach ; said to an American 
among the pirates round us, who seemed to 
hold tlie place of second mate, " In two hours 
from this time ; ” and then walked away 
briskly, with one ot his men after bpi, to 
some baggage piled up below us on the 
beach. 

We were marched off at once to the shady 
place under the trees, and allowed to sit 
down there, in the cool, with our guard in a 
ring round us. Feeling certain from what 1 
saw, and from what 1 knew to be con- 
tained in'*the written paper^^rt^ed by Mias 
Maryon, that we w^e on tSe point of "under- 
taking a long journey up the country, I 
anxiously exaruinetl my feifovr .prisoners to 
see how fit they looked for encountering 
bodily hardship and fatigue : to say nothing 
of mental suspense and terror, over and above. 

With all possible respect for an official 
gentleman, 1 ipust admit that Mr. Com- 
missioner Pordage struck me as being, 
lieyond any comparison, the most helpless 
individual in our unfortunate company. 
What with the fright be had suffered, the 
danger he had gone through, and the bewil- 
derment of finding himself torn clean away 
from his safe Government moorings, his poor 
unfortunate brains seemed to be as completely 
discomposed as his Diplomatic coat. He was 
pef-Vectiy harmless and quiet, but also per- 
fectly light-headed — as anybody could dis- 
cover who looked at his dazed eyes or 
listened to his maundering talk. I tried him 
with a word or two about onr miserable 
situation ; tbiuking that, if any subject would 
get a trifle of sense out of him, it must surely 
be that. ‘ 

"You will observe,” said Mr. Pordage, 
looking at the tom cuffs of « his Diplomatic 
coat instead of at me, " that 1 cannot take 
cognisance of our situation. Ko memoran- 
dum of it has been drawn up ; no report in 
connexion with it has been presented to me. 
1 cannot possibly recognise it until the neces- 
sary minutes and memorandums and reports 
liave, reached me through the proper chan- 
nels. When our miserable situation presents 
its If to me, on paper, I sliaU bting it under 
file notice of Government ; and Gavorninent, 
aft r a proper interval, will bring it back 
again under my notice; and then I shall 
have something to say about it Not a 
minute before,-— no^ my man, not a minute 
lifro!” 
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fi^iealdjig of Mr. Pordage’s mnideriogB of'in it, to dip out fho food with. Seringfhatwd,’ 
mind, reminds me that it is necessary to say hesitated l^fore touching it, the Pirate CapUini ' 
a word next, about the much more serious reeotnmended us not to be too mealy-mouthed, 
case of Serjeant Drooce. The ; cut on his as that was meat from our own stores on tho 
head, acted on by the heat of the climate, Island, and the last we were likely to taste , 
liad driven him, to all appearance, §tark mad. for a long time to come. The sailors, with- 
Besides the danger to himself, if he broke out out any more ado about it, proiessed their 
before the Pirates, there was the danger to readiness to follow this advice, muttering 
the women and children, of trusting him among themselves that good meat was 
amon^ them — a misfortune which, in a good thing, though the devil himself had 
our captive condition, it was impossible to cooked it. The Pirate Oeiptain then, ob» 
avoid. Most providentially, however (as 1 serving that we were all ready to accept 
found on inquiry) Tom Packer, who had the food, ordered the bonds that confined 
saved his life, had a power of controlling the hands of us men to be loosened and 
him, which none of the rest of us possessed, oast off, so that we might help ourselves. 
Some shattered recollection of the manner in After we had served the women and chil* 


whksh he had been preserved from death, 
seemed to be still left in a corner of his 
memory. Whenever he showed vsymptoms 
of breaking *out, Tom looked at him, and 
repeated with his hand and arm the action 
of cutting out right and left which had been 
the means of his saving the sergeant. Oni 
seeing that, Drooce always huddled himself 
up close to and fell silent. * We, — that 
is, Packer and 1 — arsauged it together that 
he was always to keep neat Drooce, what- 
ever happened, and however far we might 
be marched before we reached the place of 
our imprisonment. 

The rest of us men — ^meaning Mr. Macey, 
Mr. Fisher, two of my comrades of the Marines, 
and five of the sloop’s crew — were, making 
allowance for a little smarting in our 
wounds, in tolerable health, and not half 
60 much broken in spirit by troubles, past, 
present, and to come, as some persons might 
oe apt to imagine. As for the seamen, 
especially, no stranger who looked at 
their jolly brown faces would ever have 
imagined that they were prisoners^ and in 
peril of their lives. They sat together, chew- 
ing their quids, and looking out *good- 
liumouredly at the sea, like a gang of liberty- 
men resting themselves on shore. ** Take it 
easy, soldier,” says one of the six, seeing me 
looking at him. ** And, if yoi» can’t do that, 
take it as eas}'’ as you can.” 1 thought, at 
the time, tha{ many a wisei* man might have* 
.given me less sensible advice than this, 
tho!igh it was only offered by a boatswain’s 
mate. » I 

A movement among the Pirates attracted 
my notice to the beach below us, and I saw 
their Captain approaebing our halting- 
place, having changed his fine clothes fori 
garments that were fit to travel in. i 

His coming back to us had the effect ofj 
producing uumi8takad>le signs of prqparationi 
for a long journey. Shortly after he ap- 
peared, three Indians came up, leading three 
loaded mules ; and these 'were followed, ^n a 
few minutes, by two of the Sambos, carrying 
between thto a copper full of smoUng meat 
and broth. After having been shigred among 
the Pirates, this mess was set down ^fore 
0% with some wpoden bowls floating about 


'dren, we fell to. It was a good mealr-* 

I though 1 can’t say that 1 myself had much 
appetite for it. Jack, to use his own phrase, 
stowed Away a double allowance. The jolly 
faces of the seamen lengthened a good deal, 
however, when they found there was nothing 
to drink afterwards but plain water. One of 
them, if fat man, named Short, went so far 
as to say that, in the thru tilings seemed 
to have taken, he should like to make his 
will before we started, 'as the stoppage of his 
grdg and the stopj^ge of his life were two 
events that would occur uncommonly closo 
together. 

When we had. done, we were all ordered 
to stand up. The Pirates approached me and 
the other men, to bind our arms again ; but^ 
the Captain stopped them. 

" No,” says he. ** 1 want them to get on 
at a good pace ; and they will do that best 
with their arras free. Now, prisoners,” he 
continued, addressing us, “ I don’t mean to 
have any lagging on the road. 1 have fed 
you up with good meat, and you have no 
excuse for not stepping out briskly^women, 
children, and all. You men are without 
weapons and without food, and you know 
nothing of the country you are going to 
travel through. If you are mad enough, 
this helpless condition, to attempt escaping' 
on the march, you will be shot, as sure as you 
all stand there, — and if the bullet misses, you 
will starve to death in forests that have no 
path and no end.” 

Having addressed nsAU those words, he 
turned again to his men. 1 wondered then, ae 
1 had wondered once or twice already, what 
those private reasons might be, which he had 
mentioned in his written paper, for sparing 
the lives of us male prisoners. 1 hoped he ‘ 
would ^f^r to them now — but 1 was disap- 
pointed. 

‘‘While the country allows it,” he went ' 
on, aiidressing his crew, ‘‘ march in a square. • 
aud keep the prisoners inside. Whethe| Ht 
is man, woman, or child, shoot any one of 
them who tries to escape, oi^eril of beii:^ 
shot yourselves If you miss. Qatthe fndiane 
and mules in frou^ sfd Uie Sraboj^next to 
them. Draw^up the prisoners fiUVogeUier. 
Tell dff seven n^pn to ptarch |gfo3gtothem, 
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Mid oev^ mov^ for each side ; and leave tbe as taight liave been expecte(L pocnr tbiugs, 
»other nine for tlie rear-guard, A fo ttb v&ry early on tbe march, ^orband I sei 
mule for me, when I get tired, and another the example of taking two of them up, pick- 
In^^ to carry my guitar.” a-back, which was followed directly by the 

His .guitar ! To think of the murde ous rest of tbe men. Two of Mrs. Macey’s three 
thief haring a turn for strumming tunes, and children fell to ourshare ; the eldest, travelling 
wanting to cultivate it on such an expedition behind us on his father's back. Short hoisted 
as ours ! I could hardly believe my eyes when tiie neat in age, a girl, on his broad shoul- 
I saw the guitar brought forward in a neat ders. I see him now as if it was yesterday, 
H^reen caee, with the pirati(^l skull and cross- with the perspiration pouring down^is fat 
bones and the Pirate Captain's initials painted face and busliy whiskers, rolling along as if 
on it in white. ^ lie was on the deck of a ship, iiud making a 

“I can stand a good deal,” whispers T6m sling of his neck-haiidkerchiefj with his clever 
Packer to me, locking hard at the guitar ; sailor’s fingers, to support the little girl on 
but con-found me, Davis, if it's not a trifle his back. “I expect you’ll niurry me, my 
too much to be taken prisoner by such a darling, when you grow up,*' says he, in his 
fel^WMthat!” oily, poking voice. And the poor child, in 

The Pirate Captain lights another cigar. her innocence, laid her weary head down on 
March ! ” says he, with a screech like a his shoulder, and gi*avely and faithfully pro- 
cat^ and a flourish with his sword, of^the sort mised that she would, 
that a stage-player would give at the head of A lighter weight fell to my share. I had 
a mock army. ^ the youngest of the children, the pretty 

We all moved off, leaving the clump of little boy, already mentioned, who had been 
trees to the right, goiUg, we knew not thither, deaf and dumb from his birth. His mother’s 
to unknown sufferings and an unknown fate, i voice trembled sadly, as/^'^ffe thanked 
The land that lay before us was wild and | me for taking him ap, and tenderly put 
open, without fences or habitations. Here ! his little dress right whilci she walked 
and there, cattle wandered aV>out over it, And: behind me. “lie is very little -and light 
^ few stray Indians. J&eyond, in the dis- . of his age,” says the poor lady, trying 
taoce, as fi^ as we could see, rose a prosjicct hard to speak steady. “ Ho won’t give you 
of mountains and forests, AlK>ve us, was the much trouble, Davis— be has always been a 
pitiless sun, in a sky that was too brightly very patient child from the first.” llie boy's 
blue to look at. Behind us, was the califl little frail arms clasped themselves round my 
murmuring ocean, with tbe dear island home nock while she was speaking ; and something 
which the women and children had lost, or other seemed to stop in my throat the 
rising in the distance like a little ' green cheerful answer that 1 wanted to make. I 
garden on the bosom of the sea. After half- walked on with what must have looked, I 
an-bour’s walking, we began to descend into- am afraid, like a gruff silence ; the poor child 
the plain, and the last glimpse of the Istaud humming softly on my back, in his uuchaiig- 
■of Silvei^Store disappeared from our view. iug, dumb way. till he hummed himself to 
The order of march Which we prisoners sleep. Often and often, since that time, in 
now maintained^ among ourselves, being the dreams, I l.uve felt those small arms round my 
ord^ which, with certain occasional varia- neck ^again, and have heard that dumb mur- 
tions, we observed for the next three days, I muring song in my ear, dying away fainter 
may aa well give some description of it in and fainter, till nothing was left but the light 
‘ttiis place, before I get occupied with other breath rising and foiling regularly on my 
things, and forget it. ^ ^ cheek, telling* mo that my little fellow-pri- 

I myself and tbe sailo\' I have mentioned soner had forgotten his troubles in sleep, 
■under the name of Shoit, led the march. We marched, * as well as I. could guesef, 
After us came Miss Mar\’on, and Mr. and somewhere about seven miles that day — a. 
Mrs. Macey. They were followed by two of short spell enough, judging by distance^ but 
my comrades of the Marinei\ with Mrs. Por- a terrible long one judging ny* heat. Our 
^ge, Mrs. Belltott, and two of the strongest of halting placd was by the banks of a stream, 
the ladies to look after them. Mr. Fisher, the across which, at a little distance, some wild 
chip's boy, and the three remaining men of the pigs were swimming as we came up. Beyond 
sleep’s crew, with tbe rest of the women and us, was the same view of forests and moun- 
^ildren came next; Tom Packer, ^ taking taiiib that I have already mentioned ; and all 
of Seijeant Drooce, brought up the round us, was a perfect wilderness of flowera 
rear. So long as we got on quickly enough, Th^ slirnbs, the bushes, «the ground, ail blazed 
^e pirates showed no disposition to in- again with magnificent colours, under the 
^rfere with our order of march ; but, if evening sun. When we were' ordered to 
^ere wm any signs of lagmng — wd God hal^ wherever we set a child down, there 
knows it was hard enougn work for a tliat child had laps and laps full of flowers 
man ^ under that burning sun ! — growing within reach of its hand. We sat 

the villains^ threatened^ the Weakest of our on flowers^ eat on flowers, slept at night on 
ooi^(|pauy **With the points of,, their swflJrds. I'owqrei — ^^my chance himdful of which would 
.The among the qhildi'en ga^e out, lave been well worth a golden guinea among 
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the g^tlefolks in England. It waa a siglit outside of all. In that tropical cli]iiate,1ind 
not eaaily described, to see niggers, savages, at riuit bot time, tbe night was only {dear* 
and Pirates, hideous, filthy, and ferodous in santiy oooL The bubbling of the stream^ 
the last degree to look at, squatting about and, now and then, the course of the breese 
grlznly upon a natural ca^et of beauty, of through the flowers, was all we heard, 
the sort that is painty in pictures with During the hours of darkness, it occurred to : 
pretty fairies dancing on it. ^ me — and I have no doubt the same idea . 

The mules were unloaded, and left tp roll, struck my comrades— that a body of deter-^ 
among the flowers to their hearts’ contei^. A mined men, making a dash for it, might now 
neat teiit was set up for the Pirate Captain, at have stood a fair chance of escaping. We 
the door of which, after eating a good meal, were still near enough to the sea-shore to ^ 
he laid himself down in a languishiug attitude, be certain of not losing our way ; and toe 
with a nosegay in the bosom of his waistcoat, plain was almost as smooth, for a good long 
and his guitar on his knees, and jingled away run, as a natural race-course. However, 
at the strings, singing foreign songs, with a the mere act of dwelling on such a notion, 
shrill voice and wito his nose conceitedly was waste of time and thought, situated 
turned up in the air. I was obliged to cau- as we were with regard to the women 
tiou gftiort and the sailors — or they would, to and children. They were, so to speak, toe 
a dead certainty, have put all our lives in hostages who insured our submission to cap- 
peril by openly laughing at him. tivity, or ^o any other hardship that might 

We had but a poor supper that night, be inflicted on us ; a result which 1 have no 
The Pirates now kept the provisions they doubt the Pirate Captain had foreseen, when 
had brought from the Island, for their own he made us all prisoners together on taking 
use ; and we had to share the miserable possessioxf of the Island, 
starvation the country, with the We were roused up at four in the mom- 

IndiauB and the sambos^ This consisted of ing, to travel on before the heat set in ; our 
black beans fried, and of things they call march under yesterday’s broiling sun having 
Tortillas, me 9 ,Aing, in plain English, flat cakes been 'only undertaken for the purpose of 
made of crushed Indian corn, and baked en a getting us away from the sea-shore, and from 
clay griddle. Not only was thia*food insipid, possible help in that quarter, without loss of 
buttne dirty manner in which the Indians pre- time. We forded the stream, wading through 
pared it, was disgusting. However, complaint it waist-deep : except the children, who crossed 
was useless; for we could sec for ourselves^that on bur shoulders. An hour before noon, we 
no other provision had been brought for the halted under two immense wild cotton-trees, 
prisoners. I heard some grumbling among our about half a mile from a little brook, which 
men, and some little fretfulness among the probably ran into the stream we had passed 
chililren, which their mothers soon quieted, in the morning. Late in the afternoon we 
I myself was indifferent enough to the quar were on foot again, and encamped for the 
lity of the food ; for I had noticed a circum- night at three deserted huts, built of mud 
stance, just before it was brought to us, and poles. There were toe remains of an 
which occupied my mind wito more serious enclosure here, intended, as I thought, for 
considerations. One of the mules was un- cattle ; and there was an old well, from whidi 
loaded near us, and I observed among our supply of water was got. The greater 
baggage a large bundle of new axes, doubt- part of the women were very tired and sorrow* 
less taken from some ship. After puzzling lul that night ; but Miss Maryon did wonders 
my brains for some time to know what they cheering them up. 

could be wanted for, I came to the^onclusion On the third morning, we began to skirt 

that they were to be employed in cutting h| edge of a mountain, carrying our store 
our way through, when we •came to the of water with us from the well. We men 
forests. To thiifk of toe kind of travelling prisoners had our full share of the burden.' 
which these preparations promised — the What with that, what witlf the way being 
view I l^ok of tjfiem was the right one — and all up-hill, and what with the necessity of 
then to look at the women and children, helping on the weaker members of our 
exhausted by the first day’s march, was comj^any, that day’s march was the hardest 1 
sufiicient to make any man uneasy. It remember to have ever got through. To» 
weighed heavily enough on my mind, 1 know, wards eveuin^, after resting again in the 
when 1 woke up among toe flowers, from middle of toe day, we stopped for the nighv 
time to time, that night on the verge of the forest A dim, lower- 

Our sleeping arrangefnents, though, we'ln^ awful sight it was, to look up at the 
had not a single civilised comfort, were, mighty wall of trees, stretching in front, and 
thanks to the, flowers, simple and easy ou^ either side of us without a limit.. and* 
enough. For the first time in their lives, the* without a break. Through the night, th^gh 
women and children laid down together, with there was no wind l^owing over ouc encai^p«> 
the sky for a roof, and the kind earth for a mcLt, we heard deef^ moaningf rushing 
bed. We men shook ourselves down, well somids rolling about, at* intervals, ,iia the 
as we could, all round them ; and the Pirate^ great intier wildemess of leaves ; fynd^ *noW* 
relieving guard regularly, ranged themselves i and then, *todse among us who slepSy wAra 
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■tallied up by distant crasheB in ^ depths 
of the forest^he death-knells of falling 
tma We kept fires alight, in Cfuie of ‘wild 
enimala stealing out on us in the darkness ; 
and the flaring red light, and the thick, 
winding smoke, alternately showed and hid 
the forest-prospect in a strangely treacherous 
and ghostly way. The children shuddered 
with fear; even the Pirate Captain forgot, 
for the first time, to jingle his etem^ guitar. 

When we were mustered in the morning 
for the march, 1 fully expected to see the 
iiixes unpacked. To my surprise they were 
not dirturbed. The Indians drew their long 
chopping-knives (called machetes in the lan- 
guage of that country) ; made for a place 
among the trees where I could see no signs 
of a path ; and began cutting at the bushes 
and shrubs, and at the wild vines and 
creepers, twirling down together iiL all sorts 
of fantastic forms, from the lofty branches. 
After clearing a few dozen yards inwards 
they came out to us again, whooping and 
showing their wicked teeth, as they laid 
hold of the mules' halters to lead them on. 
The Pirate Captain, before we moved after, 
took out a pocket compass, set it, pondered 
over it for some time, shrugged his snoulders, 
and screeched ^out ** March,” as usual. We 
entered the forest, leaving behind us the last 
chance of escape, and the last hope of ever 
getting back to the regions of humanity and 
civilisation. By this time, we had walked 
inland, as nearly as I could estimate, about I 
thirty miles. 

The order of our march was now, of neces- 
sity, somewhat changed. We all followed 
each other in a long Tine, shut in, however, 
as before, in front and in rear, by the Indians, 
the Sambos, and the pirates. Though none 
of us could see a vestige of any path, it was 
clear that our guides knew where they were 
going; for, we were never stopped by any 
obstacles, except the shrubs and wild-vines 
which they could cut through with their 
chopping-knives. Sometimes, we marched 
under great branches which met like arches 
high over our heads. Sometimes, the boughs 
were so low that we had to stoop to palb 
under them. Sometimes, we wound in and 
out among mighty trunks of trees, with their 
gnarled roots twisting up far above the 
ground, and with creepers in full flower 
twining down in hundreds from their lofty 
branches. The size of the leaves and the 
countless multitude of the trees shut 
out the sun, and made a solbn^n dimness 
which it was awful and without hope to 
walk through. Hours would pass without 
our hearing a sound but the dreary rustle 
^of our own feet over the leafy ground. 
At other times, whole troops of parrots, with 
feathers of all the colours of the i^funbow, 
ch^teredVand shrieked at us ; and proces- 
sions^ of monkeys, $fby or uxty at a time, 
followed* our progy^s iu ^he bougliB over- 
; ;s> 9 Niaing -through the thibk leaves 


with a sound like the rush of a steady yrind. 
Every now and then, the children were startled 
by lizard-like creatures, three feet long, 
running up the trunks cu the trees as we 
passed by them^ more tjian once, swarms 
of locusts tormented us, startled out of 
their hiding-places by the monkeys in the 
jboiigh3. For five days we marched inces- 
santly through this dismal forest-region, 
only catching a clear glimpse of Hie sky 
above us, on three occasions in all that time. 
The distance we walked each day seemed to 
be regulated by the positions of springs and 
streams in the forest, which the Indiiins 
knew of. Sometimes those springs and 
streams lay near together ; and our day’s 
work was short. Sometimes they were 
far apart ; and the march was long' and 
weary. On all occasions, two of the Indiana, 
followed by two of the Sambos, disappearcii 
as soon as we encamped for the night ; and 
returned, in a longer gt shorter time, bring- 
ing water with them. Towards the latter 
part of the journey, weariness had so com- 
pletely mastered the weaj;^ among our 
company, that they^eased Yo take iiofice of 
anything. They walked witijout looking to 
the right or to the left, and they eat their 
wretched food and lay down to sleep with 
a silent despair that was shocking. Mr. 
Pordage left off maundering now, and Ser- 
jeant Drooce was so quiet and biddable, that 
Tom Packer had an easy time of it with him 
at last. Those among us who still talked, 
began to get a habit of dropping our voices 
to a whisper. Short’s iokes languished and 
dwindled ; Mias Mary on’s voice, still kind 
and tender as ever, began to lose its clear- 
ness ; and the poor children, when they got 
weary and cried, shed tears silently, like old 
people. It seemed as if the darkness and 
the hush of the endless forest had cast ito 
shadow on our spirits, and had stolen drearily 
into our inmost hearts. 

On the sixth day, we saw the blessed sun- 
shine on„tbe ground before us, once more. 

I Frisonei’s as we were, there was a feeling of 
freedom on stepping into the light again, and 
on looking np^ without interruption, into the 
clear blue Heaven, from which no human 
creature can keep any other human crea- 
ture, when the time comes for rising to 
it. A turn in the path brought us out 
suddenly at an Indian village — wretched 
place, made up of two rows of huts built 
with poles, the crevices between them stop- 
ped with mud, and the roofs thatched in 
the coarsest manner with palm-leaves. The 
savages squatted ab^t, jumped to their feet 
in terror as we came in view ; but, seeing the* 
Indians at the head of our pa^y, took hearty 
hnd began chattering and screeching, just like 
the parrots we had left in the forest Our 
guides answered in their cibberish ; some lean, 
balf'wUd dogs yelped ancf howled inoessantly ; 
and the Pirates discharged their muskets and 
l^ed them again, to make sure that their 
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powilc^ faftd not got dftmp on tho mftrcli* 
No want of muskets among them now ! 
The noise an^ the light and the confusion, 
after the silence, darkness, gnd discipline that 
we had been used to for the last h^e days, so 
l^wildered us all, that it was quite a relief 
to sit down on the ground and let the 
guard about us shut out our view on* every 
side. ^ 

" Davis ! Are we at the end of the maixsh ? ” 
says Miss Maryon, touching my arm. 

The other women looked anxiously at me, 
as she put the question. I got on my feet, 
and saw the Pirate Captain communicating 
with the Indians of the village. His hands 
were making signs in the fussy foreign way, 
all liie time he was speaking. Sometimes, 
they pointed away to where the forest began 
again beyond us ; and sometimes they went 
UJ3 both together to his mouth, as if he was 
wishful of getting a fresh supply of the neces- 
saries of lite 

My eyes next turned towards the mules. 
Nobody was employed in unpacking the bng- 
gage ; nobody V^iit near that bundle of axes 
wliich had weighed oft iny mind so much 
already, and^tke mystery of which still tor- 
irvenLed me in secret. 1 came to tiie conclu- 
sion that we were not yet at the end of 
our journey ; I communicated my opinion to 
Miss Maryon. She got up herself, with my 
Lcl)>, and looked about her, and made the 
remark, very justly, that all the huts in the 
village would not suffice to hold us. At the 
same time, 1 pointed out to her that the mule 
which the Pirate Captain had ridden liad 
>)eeu relieved of his saddle, and was being led 
away, at that moment, to a patch of gi'ass 
behind one of the huts. 

That looks as if we were not going much 
farther on,” says I. 

Thank Heaven if it be so, for the sai:e of 
the poor children ! ” says Miss Maryon, 
“ Davis, suppose something hai)pened which 
gave us a chance of escaping 1 Do you think 
we could ever find our way back tc the sea?” 

Not a hope of getting back, tuiss. If the 
Pirates were to let us go this very instant, 
those pathless forests would Ifeep usiu prison 
for ever.” 

T«o true ! Too true ! ” she said, and said 
no more. • 

In another half-hour we were "roused up, 
ind marched away from the village (as I had 
thought we should be) into the forest again. 
Tills time, though there was by no means so 
much cutting through the underwood needed as 
in our previous experience, we were accomp^jt- 
nied by at least a dozA Indians, who seemed 
to me to be following us out of sheer idleness 
and curiosity,* We had walked, as well af 1 
could calculate, more than an hour, and I was 
trudging along with the little deaf-and-Hlumb 
boy on my back, as usual, thiuking, not very 
hopefully, of our future prospects,, when I 
was startled by a moan in my ear fromijbhc 
ahild. One of his anus was trembling round 


my neck, and the other pointed away towlfds 
my right hand. 1 looked in that direction— 
and there, as if it had started up out of the 
^ound to dispute our passage through the 
lorest, was a hideous monster carved in stone, 
twice my height at least. The thing loomed ont 
of a ghostly white, against the dark curtain of 
trees all round it Spots of rank moss stuck 
about over its great glaring stone-face ; its 
stumpy hands were tu<^ed up into its breast *, 
its legs and feet were four times the size of 
any human limbs ; its body and the flat space 
of B|)are stone which rose above its head, 
were all covered with mysterious devices— 
little griuuing men’s faces, heads of crocodiles 
and apes, twisting knots and twirling knobs, 
strangely shaped leaves, winding lattice-work; 
legs, arms, fingers, toes, skulls, bones, and 
such like. The monstrous statue leaned over 
ou one eide, and was only kept from falling 
to the ground by the roots of a great tree 
which had wound themselves all round the 
lower hi^lf of it. Altogether, it was as hor- 
rible and ghastly an object to come upon 
suddenly, in the unknown ‘depths of a great 
forest, as the mind (or, at all events, my 
min^) can conceive. When I say that the 
first meeting with the statue struck me 
speechless, nobody can wonder that the chil- 
dren actually screamed with terror at the 
sight of it. 

^“It’s only a great big doll, my darling,” 
says Short, at his wit’s end how to quiet & 
little girl on bis back. “We’ll get a nice 
soft bit of wood soon, and show these nasty 
savages how to make a better one.” 

While he was speaking, Miss Maryon was 
close behind me, soothing the deaf-and-dumb 
boy fly signs winch I could not understand. 

“ I have heard of these things, Davis,” she 
says. “ They are idols, made by a lost race 
of people, who lived, no one can say how many 
hundred or how many thousand years ago. 
That hideous thing was carved and wor- 
shipped while the great tree that now sup- 
j)orts it was yet a seed in the ground. We 
must get the children used to these stone 
inonsters. I believe we are coming to many^ 
more of them. I believe we are close to the 
remains of one of those mysterious ruined 
cities which have long beetf supposed to exist 
ill this part of the world.” 

Before I could answer, the word of com- 
mand from the rear drove us on again. In 
passing the idol, some of the Pirates fired 
their mulk^ts at it. The echoes from the 
reports jmng hack on us with a sharp rattling 
^nud. We pushed on a few paces, when the 
Indians a-head suddenly stopped, flourished 
their chopping-knives, and all screamed out ^ 
together “El Palacio!” The Euglishmesi 
among the Pirates took up the cry, and, run** 
uiiig forward ilii'ough the trees on rither 
side of u^ roared out, “ The Pala& ! ” ^ther 
voices joined theirs in other tongpee ; andt 
for a fh^ute or ftwo, there was a gftn&ral ook- 
fusion of everyboiy,— the flrst -4hat* hod • 
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oo(Hirred bIdcb wa were marched away^ pri- circles of scaljptured dowera I guessed the 
acmei^ from the sea^iora. length of the portico to be, at the very leasts 

1 tightened my hold of the diild on my three hundrea feeU. In the inside wall of it, 
hack; took Miss Maryon closer to me, to save appeared four high ffapiug qoorwa^ ; three 
her from being roughly jostled by the men of them were entirely ohoked up oy' fallen 
about us; and. marched up as near to the stones: so jammed together, and so girt about 
front as the press and the trees would let me. by roots and climbing plants, that no force 
Looking over the heads of the Indians, and shor^f a blast of gunpowder, could possibly 
i»etween the trunks, 1 bdield a sight which 1 have dislodged them. The fourth entrance 
shall never forget: no, not to my dying day. had, at some former time, been Kept just 
A wilderness of ruins spread out before me, clear enough to allow of the passing of one 
overrun by a forest of trees. In every direc- man at once through the gap that had been 
tion. look where I would, a frightful confusion made in the fallen stonea Through this^ 
of idols, pillars, blocks of stone, heavy walls, the only passage left into the Palace, or out 
and flights of steps, met my eye ; some, whole of it, we followed the ludiaus into a great hall, 
and upright ; others, broken and scattered on nearly one half of which was stiU covered 
t the ground ; and all, whatever their condi> by tlie remains of the roof. In the unsheU 
tion, overgrown and clasped about by roots, tered half ; surrounded by broken stones 
branches, and curling vines, that writhed and with a carved human head, flve times 
round them like so many gre^t snakes, the size of life, leaning against it ; rose the 
Every here and there, strange buildings stood straight, naked trunk of a beautiful tree, 
up, with walls on the tops of which three that shot up high above the ruins, and 
men might have marched abreast — buildings dropped its enormous branches from the 
with their roofs burst off or tumbled in, and very top of it, bending down towards us, in 
with the trees springing up from inside, and curves like plumes of immey<^ green feathers, 
waving their restless shadows mournfully In this hall, whichrwas big enough to hold 
over the ruins. High iu the midst of this double our number, we were rrdered to mako 
desolation, towered a broad platform of a halt, while the Pirate Captaini accompanied 
rocky earth, scarped away on three sides, by three of his crew, followed the Indians 
so as to make it unapproachable except through a doorway, leading off to the left 
t>y scaling ladders. On the fourth side, hand, as we stood with our backs to the 
the flat of the platform was reached by portico. In front of us, towards the right, 
a flight of stoue steps, of such mighty ^ze was another doorway, through which we 
and strength that they might have been made could see some of the Indians, cutting away 
for the use of a race of giants. They led to a with their knives, right and left, at the 
huge building girded all round with* a row of overspreading underwooii. Even the noise 
thick pillars, long enough and broad enough of llie hacking, and the hum land murmur 
to cover the whole flat space of ground ; of -the people outside, who were unloading 
solid enough, as to the wulls, to staS^d for the mules, seemed to be sounds too faint 
ever ; but broken in, at most places, as to the and trifling to break the awful stillness of 
roof ; and overshadowed by the trees that the ruins. To my ears, at least, the un* 
sprang up from instde, like tnd smaller houses earthly silence was deepened ratlier than 
already mentioned, below it. This was the broKcn by the few feeble sounds which 
dismal ruin wl I ich was called the Palace ; and tried to disturb it. The wailings of the 
this was the Prison in the Woods which was poor children were stifled within them. The 
to be the place of our captivity. whispers « of the women, and the heavy 

The screeching voice of the Pirate Captain breathing of the overlaboured men, sank 
restored order In our ranks, and sent the and sank gradually till they were heard no 
Indians forward with their chopping-knives io more. Looking l^ck now,^ at the whole 
the steps of the Palace, We were directed to course of our troubles, I think I can safely 
ibUow them across the ruins, and in and out say that nothing — not even the first, disco- 
among the trees. Out of every ugly crevice very of the treachery on the Island — tried 
crack in the great stairs, there sprouted up our couraj^e and endurance like that interval 
fiowers, long glasses, and beautiful large- of speechless waiting iu the Palace, with the 
leaved plants and bushes. When we had hush of the ruined city, and the dimness 
toiled to the top of the flight, we could look of the endless forest, all about us. 
back from the height over the ioxk waving When we next saw the Pirate Captain, he 
of the forest behind us. More than a appeared at the doorway to the right, just 
glimpse of the magnificent sight, however, ah tlv) Pirates began: to crowd in from the 
^ was not allowed : we were ordered still to portico, with the baggage they had taken 
iCbUaw the Indians. They had already disap- from the mules. 

peared in the inside of the Palace ; and we ^ ^ There is the way for^ the Buccaniers,** 
went in after them. e squeaks the Pirate Captain, addressing thf* 

'\^ffotmHour8elves,first,undera8quarepo]> American mate, and pomting to the doorway 
tico, supported uponimrnense flat slabsof stone, on the left. " Three big rooms, that will hold 
which* wl^ carved over^^at top and bot- yo;n all, and that have more of the roof left on 
de^'srheads fet in the Inidst of | them thanany of the others. The priso^iers,'* 



he contbuee, turnbg to ns,and pobtioip to the ^fter ehom, turned out to be of great bSftefii : 
doorway behind him, ** will hie in, that way, to ua, at a very dangerous and yery £mpW^ 
and wifi find two rooms for them, with the ant time. 

ceilings on tlw floor, and the trees in their Our next piece of work was to clear our: 
places.' I niyseH becau 4 lh my soul is big, own room. It was close at the side of thC' 
shall live alooe in this grnud halL My Palace ; and a break in the outward wall 
bed shall be there in the sheltered comer ; looked down over the sheer precipice ou * 
and I shall eat, and drink, and smqjce, aiyl which the building stood. We stopped this 
sing, and enjoy myself, with one eye alwaj’s u]), l:)reast high, in case of accidents, with the 
on niytprisoners, and the other eye always on rubbish on the floor ; we then made our beds, 
my guard outside.” just as we had made the women's beds al- 

Having delivered this piece of eloquence, ready, 
he pointed with his sword to the prisoners’ A little later, we heard the Pirate Captab 
doorway. We all passed through it quickly, in the hall, which he kept to himself for 
glad to be out of the sight aud heai'ing of iiis big soul and his little body, giving orders^ 
him. to the American mate 4ibout the ^ardv 

The two rooms set apart for us, communicated On mustering the Pirates, it turned out, 
wit> *ach other. The inner one of the two that two of them, who had been wounded^ 
had a second doorway, leading, as I supposed, in the fight on the Island, were unfit for 
further into the building, but so choked up duty. Twenty-eight, therefore, remwned. ^ 
by rubbish, as lo be impassable, except by 'lliese, the Pirate Captain divided intr^ 
climbing, and that must have been skilful companies of seven, who were to mount guai’dy 
climbing too. Seeing that this accident cut in turn, for a spell of six hours each company ; 
off all easy ‘means of approach to the room the reliiff coming round, as a matter of course, 
from the Pirates’ si«le, we detenfiined, sup- four times iu the twenty^foUr hours. Of tho 
posing nobody ihe<l(l led with us, to establish guard of seven, two were stationed under the 
the women and children here ; nnd to take portico ; one was placed as a look-out, 6n the- 
the room neatest to the Pirate Captain and top*lan<ling of the great flight of steps; and 
his guard for ofirselvea. , ^ two were ai)pointed to patrol the ground 

The first thing to be done was to clear away below, in front of the Palace. This left only 
the rubbish iu the women’s room. The ceiling two men to watch the three remaining sides^ 
was, indeed, as the T^irate Captain had told us, of the building. So far as any risks of attack 
all on the floor ; and the growth of trees, shrubs, W5re concerned, the precipices at the back and 
weeds, and flowers, springing up everywhere sides of the Palace were a sufficient defence- 
among the fragments of stone, was so pro- for it, if a good watch was kept on the weak 
digious in this part of the Pidace, that, but side. But what the Pirate Captain dreaded 
for the walla^with their barbarous sculptures was the chance of our escaping ; and he would 
all round, we should certainly liave believed not trust the precipices to keep us, knowing 
ourselves to be encamped iu tlie forest, without we had sailors in our company, and suspect- 
a building near us. All the lighter parts of iug that they might hit ou some substitute* 
the rubbish in the women’s room we dia- for ropes, and lower themselves and their 
posed of, cleverly, by piling it in the door- fellow-prisoners down from the back or the 
w^ay on the Pirates’ side, so as to niake®any sides of the Palace, in the dark. Accordingly^ 
approach from that direction all but iinp«is- the Pirate Captain settled it that two men out 
Bible, even by climbing. The heavy blocks of each company should do double duty, after 
of stone — and it took two men tp lift some nightfall : tlie choice of them to be decided 
of them that were not the lyeavieat — we by casting dice. This gave four men to patrpi 
piled up in the middle of the floor. Having round the sides and the back of the building : 
by this means cleared away plenty of tf sufficient number to keep a bright look-out. 
epace round life w^alls, we gathered up all The'Pirates murmured a little at the prospect 
the litter of young branches, bushes, and of double duty ; but, there was no remedy for 
leaveswvhich the Indians had chopped away ; it. The Indians, having a superstitious' 
added to tliemfe much as was required of the horror of remaining in the ruined c*ty after 
underwood still standing ; and laid the whole dark, had bargained to be allowed to go back 
smooth and even, to make beds. I noticed, to their village, every afternoon. And, as* 
while we were at this work, that tho ship’s for the Sambos, the Pirate Captain knew them 
boy — whose name was Bobert — was particu- better th^ fhe English had known them at 
larly helpful and considerate with the chil- Silver-Store, aud would have nothing to do 
dren, when it became necessary to quiet theifl with them in any matter of importance, 
and to get them to he down. He 'firas a The setting of the watch was completed. ^ 
rough boy to look at, and not very sharp; but, without much delay* If any of ns had felji 
ho managed better, and was more naturally the slightest hope of escaping, up to this time». 
tender-hearted with the little ones than any the portion of our prison and the numb^ of 
of the rest of us. This may seem a small sentinels appointed tp jraard it, would ^navw 
thing to mention ; but Bobert’s attentive been more than enou^ to extinguis];L that 
ways with the children, attached them to hope for ever. ^ • 

him ; aud that attaehmeut, as will be hefb- An hoftr before sifiBet, thalndiaxu^v^^itoa 
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itml^usineag at the Palace was to supply us us. ttTe were formed, down the steps. In elngk 
witb food from tlie village, and to prepare £le; the Pirate Oaptaiu at the head ; 
the food for eating — ^made their last batch next to him; a Pirate z;ext to me; and so on to 
of Tortillas, and then left the ruins in a body, the end, in such orderas to keeip a man witha 
at the usual trot of those savages when loac.dd musket betei^een each one or two of ns 
th^are travelling in a hurry. prisoners. 1 looked behind me as we started, 

When the sun nad set, the darkness came and saw two of the Sambos — ^that Christian 


down upon ns, I might almost say, with a 
rush. j3ats whizzed about, and the low 
warning hum of Mosquitos sounded close to 
our ears. Plying beetles, with lights in their 
heads, each light as bright as the liglit of 
a dozen glowworms, sparkled through the 
darkness, in a wonderml manner, all night 
long. When one of them settled on the 
waUs, he lighted up the hideous sculptures 
tor a yard all round him, at the very 
least. Outside, in the forest, the dread- 
ful stdlneBs seemed to be drawing its breath, 
from time to time, when the night-wind 
swept lightly through the million-million 
leaven. Sometimes, the surge of monkeys 
travelling through the boughs, burst out with 
a sound like waves ou a sandy siiorc ; some- 
, times, the noise of falling branches and trunks 
rang out suddenly with a crash, as if the great 
ruins about us wei'e splitting into pieces; 
sometimes, when the silence ' vas at its deepest 
—when even the tread of hie watch outside 
had ceased — the quick rustle of a lizard or a 
snake, sounded treacherously close at our ears. 
It was long before the children in the women's 
room were all quieted and hushed to sleept— I 
longer still before we, thoir elders, could ‘ 
compose our spirits for the night. After all, 
sounds died away among us, and when 1, 
thought that 1 was the only one still awake, 
1 heard Miss Maryon's voice saying, softly, ; 
** God help and deliver us ! ” A man in our ; 
room, moving on his bed of leaves, repeated : 
the words after her; and the ship's boy,| 
Bobert, half-asleep, half-awake, whispered to j 
himself sleepily, “Amen i ” After that, the , 
silence returned upon us, and was broken no j 
more. So the night passed — the first night 
in our Prison in the Woods. { 

With the morning, came the discovery of a i 
nfew project of the Pirate Captain’s, for which j 
none of us had been prepared. c 

Soon after sunrise, the Pirate Captain | 
looked into our jroom, and ordered all the , 
men in it out into the large hall, where he 
lived with his big soul and his little body.| 
After eyeing us narrowly, he directed three | 
of the sailors, myself, and two of my com-i 
rades, to step apart from the rest. When | 
we had obeyed, the bundle of aa38*'which had 
troubled my mind so much, was bfbught into 
the hall ; and four men of the guard, then 
on duty, armed with muskets and pistols, 
^ were marched in afterwards. Six of the 
^es were chosen and put into our hands, the 
Pirate Captain pointing warningly, as we 
tooL then^to the men with fire-armd in the 
hont of ns. He and his mr Jte, both armed to 

e ie t^tL, then led the way out to th^ step ; 

the other fourPirates came after I 


‘ George King was one of them— following n* 

. We m^ched round the back of tlm Palace, mu 
over the ruins beyond it, till we cao^e to 
I track through the forest, the first 1 se 
I After a quarter of an hour's walking, 1 sa 
I the sunlight, bright beyond the trees in front 
! of ns. In another minute ot two, we stood 
I under the clear sky, and beheld at our feet a 
j broad river, running with a swift silent cup- 
; rent, and overshadowed by the forest, rising 
; as thick as ever on the bank that was oppasite 
I to us. 

j Ou the bank where we stood, the trees 
I were young ; some great tempest of past 
years having made havoc in this part of the 
forest, and torn away the old growth to 
make room for the new. The young trees 
grew up, -mostly, straight and slender,— 
that is to say, i^ender for 4Sbuth America, 
jibe slightest of th^ being, certainly,* as 
' thick as my leg. After peef^lng and peer- 
ing about at the timber, with the look «of 
a man who owned it all, the Pii'ate Captain 
sat himselt down cross-legged on the grass, 
and did us the honor to address us. 

“Aha! you English, what do you think 
I have kept you alive fori” says he. 
“ Because I am fond of you 1 Bah ! Be- 
cause 1 don’t like to kill you 1 Bah ! What 
for, then 1 Because I want the use of your 
arms to work for me. See fhose trees ! ” 
He waved his hand backwards and for- 
wards, over th.o whole prospect. “Cut 
them all down — lop off the branches— 
smooth them into poles — ^sliape them into 
beams — jhop them into planks. Camara io ! ” 
he Vent on, turning to the mate, “I mean to 
roof in the Palace again, and to lay new 
fioors over the rubbish of stones. 1 will 
make the' big house good and dry to live in, 
in the rainy weather — I will barricade the 
steps of it for defence against an army, — I 
will make it 'my strong castle of retreat for 
me and my men, and our treasure, and our 
prisoners, and all that we have, when the 
English cruisers of the devif get too many 
tor us along the coast. To work, you six ! 
Look at those four men of mine,— their 
muskets are loaded. Look at these t^o 
Sambos who will stop here to fetch help if 
they want it Eemember the women and 
^.hildrcn you have left at the Palace— and 
at ydur peril and sSi their peril, turn those 
axes in your hands from their proper 
work! You understand ? You English Iboki?* 
With those words he jumped to his feet 
and ordered the niggers & remain and plac^ 
themselves at the orders of our guard. 
Having given these last directions, and hat- 
taken his mate’s opinion as to whether 
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thre^of the Buceaiiien would uot be enough 
to watch the Palace in the day, when the 
aix stoutest ot the prisoners were away 
from it, the Pirate Captal^ offered his little 
weazen arm to the American, and strutted 
lMi,ck to hia castle, on better terms with him- 
self than ever. 

As soon as he and the mate wereTgoiie^ 
Chi'ist^p George King tumbled himself down i 
on the grass, and kicked up his ugly heels 
in convulsions of delight. 

“ Oh, golly, golly, golly ! ” says he. “You 
dam Knglisli do work, and Christian George 
King look on, Yup, Sojeer! whack at them 
tree I ** 

I paid no attention to the brute, being 
better occupied in noticing my next comrade, 
Short. 1 had remarked that all the while 
the Pirate Captain was 8y)eakinff, he was 
looking hard at the river, as if the sight of 
a large sheet of water did his sailorly eyes 
godd. Wiien we began to use the axes, 
greatly to my astoiiisliment, he buckled to 
at his work like a man who had «his whole 
heart in it; chuckling to himself at every 
«ho}), and wagging his Head as if he was in 
the forecastle; aigain telling his beat yarns. 

You seem to be in spirits, Short I ” 1 says, 
setting to on a tree close by him. 

“The river’s put a notion in my head,” 
says he. “ Chop away, Gill, as hard as you 
can, or they may hear us talking.” 

“What notion has the river put in your 
head ? ” I asked that man, following his 
directions. 

“You don’t know where <that river runs 
to, I suppose 1 ” says Short, “ No more don’t 
I. But, did it say anything particular to you, 
Gill, when yon hrst set eyes on it ? It said 
to as plain as words could speak, ‘Fm 
the road out of this, [ Come and try me I ’ — 
Steady! Don’t stop to look at the water. 
Chop away, man, chop away.” • 

“ The road out of this ? ” says I. “A road 
without any coaches, Short. I don’t see so 
much as the ruins of one old ca'hoe lying 
about anywhere.” * 

Short chuckles again, and buries his axe 
in his tree. • 

•“What are we cutting down tliese here 
trees fir ? ” says he. 

“ Boofs and ^ 001*8 for the Pirate, Captain’s 
castle,” says 1. 

“ Rafts for ourselves I ” says he, with another 
tremendous chop at the tree, which brought 
it to the groun<>— the first that had fallen. 

His words struck through me as if 1 had 
been shot. For the first time since oux 
imprisonment I now sa^, clear as daylight, a 
chance of escape. Only a chance, to be sure ; 
blit, still a chaflee. • 

Although the guard stood several paces 
away from us, and could by no possibility 
bear a word that we said, through the noise 
cf the axes, Short was too cautious to talk 
any more. • 

“Wait ,tiU nightf” he saidi lopping the 


branches off the tree^ ^ “ Pass the word mi hi ’ 
a whisper to the nearest of our men t5 work 
with a will ; and say, with a wink of your 
eye, there’s a good reason for it.” 

After we had been allowed to knock off for 
that day, the Pirates had no cause to com- 
plain of the work we had doue ; and they 
reported us to the Pirate Captain as obedient 
and industrious, so far. Wiien we lay down 
at night, 1 took the next place on the leaves 
to Short. We waited till the rest were 
asleep, and till we heard the Pirate Captain 
snoring in the great hall, before we began to 
talk again about the river and the rafts, 
l^his is the amount of what Short whis^red 
in my ear on that occasion : 

He told me he had calculated that it would 
take two large rafts to bear all our company, 
and that timber enough to make such two rails 
might b#cut down by six men in ten days, or, 
at most, in a fortnight. As for the means of 
fastening the rafts — the lashings, he called 
them — the stout vines and creepers supplied 
them abundantly; and the timbers 01 CK>th 
rafts might be connected together, in this 
way, firmly enough for river navigation, in ' 
about five hours. That was the very shortest 
time the job would take, done by the willing 
hands of men who knew that they were 
working for their lives, said Short, 

These were the means of escape. How to 
tiym them to account was the next auestion. 
Short could not answer it ; and tnough I 
tried all that night, neither could I, 

The difficulty was one which, I think, 
migiit have puzzled wiser heads than ours. 
How. were six-aiid-thii ty living souls (being 
the lyimber of us prisoners, including the 
children) to be got out of the Palace i^ely, 
in the face of the guard that watched it? 
And, even if that was accomplished, when 
could we count on gaining five hours all to 
ourselves for the business of making the 
rafts ? The compassing of either of these 
two designs, absolutely necessary as they 
both were to our escape, seemed to l)e 
nothing more or less than a rank impos- 
sUdility. Towards morning, I got a wild 
notion into my head about letting ourselves 
down from the back of t]^e Palace, in the 
<hirk, and taking our chance of being able to 
seize the sentinels at that part of the building, 
unawares, and gag them before they eouM 
give the alarm to the Pirates in front. But, 
Short, when I mentioned my plan to him, 
would notliear of it. He said that men by 
themselvel? — ^provided they had not got a 
madman, like Drooce, and a maundering old 
gentleman, like Mr. Pordage, among them— • 
might, perhaps, run some suc^ desperate risk * 
as 1 proposed ; but, that letting women an<f 
children, to say nothing of Drooce and Pordage, 
down precipice in the dark, with4nake*4ift 
ropes which might ^ive Way at a moifient’s 
notice, was out of thfi question. • ft was 
impossiDk> on fifrther reflection, Wot tojpsee 
that ShoiVe view of %he maffer was^fhe t^ht * 
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one. I fidEBiowledged as much, and tli^ I put 
It to Short whether our wieeat course would 
not he to let one or two of the sharpest Of our 
^llow-pmoners into our secret, and eee what 
, eaid. Short asked me which two 1 had 
in my mind when I made that proposal ? 

Mr. Macey,” says I, " because he is natu- 
rally quick, and has improved his gifts b/ 
learning, and Miss Maryon 

" How can a woman help us I** says Short, 
breaking in on me. 

" A woman with a clear head and a high 
eourago and a patient resolution — all of 
which Miss Maryon has got, above all the 
world — may do more to help us, in our pre- 
sent strait, than any man of our compan}^” 
«aya L 

"Well,” says Short, "I daresay you’re 
Tight. Speak to anybody you plejise, Gill ; 
but, whatever you do, man, slickS^o it at Uie 
trees. Lot’s get the timber down — ^that’s the 
brat thing to be done, anyhow*.” 

Before we were mustered for wrork, I took 
an opportunity of privately mentioning to 
Miss Alaryou and Mr. Macey what had 
passed between Short and me. They were 


»otli tbimderstruck at the notion of the rafts. ; anxiously, before she went on^. 


in spirits ; but, Short was just as cdol and 
easy as ever. "Chop away, Davis,” was 
all he said. "The river W 9 in?t run iryyefc 
awhile. Chop spway ! ” 

We knocked off, earlier than usnal that 
day, the Pirates having a feast in prospect, off 
a wild hog. It was still broad daylight (out 
of tile forest) when we came back, and when 
1 looked once more in Miss Maryou’s face. 

1 saw a flush in her cheeks ; and her eyes 
met mine brightly. My heart beat quicker at 
the glance of them ; for I saw that the time had 
come, and that the difliculiy was conquered. 

We waited till the light was fading, and tbe 
Pirates were in the midst of their feast. 
Then, she beckoned me into the iurier room, 
and 1 sat down by he? in the dimmestscomer 
of it. 

" You have thought of something, at last, 
Miss ? ” 

"I have. But the merit of the thought 
is not all mine. Chance— no ! Providence — 
suggested the design ; and the inatriiinent 
with wkich its merciful Wisdom has worked, 
is — a child.” 

She stopped, aftd looked all louud her 


Miss Maiyqn, as I had exjiected, made 
li|rhter of the terrible difficulties in the way 
ol carrying out our scheme than Mr. Macey 
4id, 

" We are left here to watch and think, 
all day,” she whispered— and I could almost 
hear the quick beating of her heart. 
"While you are making tlie best of your 
time among the trees, we will make the 
best of ours in the Palace. I can say 
no more, now — I can hardly speak at all 
for thinking of what you have told me. 
Bless you, bless you, for making me ho ])0 
once more I Go now — ^we must not risk 
the consequences of being seen talking to-j 
gether. ^'/hen you come back at night, look 
at me. If 1 close my eyes, it is a sign that 
nothing has been thought of yet. If I keej) 
them open, take the first safe opportunity of 
speaking secretly to me oi’ to Mr. Macey.” 

She turned away ; and I went back to«my 
comrades. Half an iiour afterwards, we 
were off for otu^second day’s work among the 
trees. 

When we came back, I looked at Miss 
Maryon. She close J her eyes. So, nothing had 
been thought of, yet. 

Six more days we worked at putting down 
the trees, always meriting fffie same good 
character for industry from our Pirate-guard. 
Six more evenings I looked at Miss Maryon 
and six times her closed eyes gave me the 
same disheartening answer. On the ninth 
* day of our work, Short whispered to me, that«j 
if we plied our axes for three days longer, ho 
eCnsiaeiM we should h&ve more than timber 
endugh down, to make the rafts. He Jiad 
^ thojlgkt of nodiin^, I had thought of nothing, 
Miss Maryc^^find Mr. Macey bad thought 
w*iuMu39tg. ^ I ifas ^ginning to get low 


" This altcrnoon,” she sjsys, " I was sitting 
against tlie trunk of that tree, thinking ot 
what has been the subject of my thoughi‘5 
ever since you spoke to me. My sister’.! 
little girl was whiling away the tedious time, 
by asking Mr. Kitten to tell her the names of 
the different plants which are still left grow- 
ing about tlie room. You know he is a 
learned man in such matters i ” 

I knew that ; and have, I Ifelicve, formerly 
given that out, tor my Lady to take in writing. 

"I was too imieh occupied,” she went 
on, "to pay attention to them, till the^ 
came close to tlie tree against which I was 
sittinf,' Under it and about it, theio greu 
d plant with very elegantly-sliaped leaves, 
and with a kind of berry on it. The cliihi 
showed it to Mr. Kitten ; and saying, ‘ Those 
berries 'look good to eat,’ stretclied out her 
hand towards them. Mr. Kitten stopped 
her. ‘You must never touch that,’ h« 
said. ‘Why not?’ the eluld asked, i Be- 
cause if you eat inucli of it, it would poison 
you.’ ‘And if I only eat a little ?& said the 
child, hiughing. ‘If you fiiily eat a little/ 
said Mx\ Kitten, ‘it would tlirow you into a 
deep sleep — a sleep that none of us could 
wake you from, when it was time for break- 
fast — a sleep that would make your mama 
think you were dead.* Those words were 
hardly spoken, when the thought that I have 
notjr to tell you ol, flashed across my mind. 
But, before I say anything more, answer mo 
one question. Am 1 right in supposiDjj^ibal* 
our attempt at escape must be made m tho 
night ? ” 

"At night, certainly,” says I, "becau^ 
we can be most sure, then, that the Pirates on 
l^^uavtl are aL in this building, and not Ukei^^ 
lo leave it^” 
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misunderstand. Now, Davis, hear what eyes, that they are as easily tempted away 
1 have observed of the habite of Jhe men, f om their 'occupation by any chance si^ht or 
who keep ttf imprisoned in this place, chance noise as if they were children ; and I 
The first change of guaiid at nighty is at have already arranged with Mr. Macey^that 
nine o’clock. At that time, seven men he is to excite their curiosity by suddenly ' 
come in from watching, and nine men (the pulling down one of the loose stones in that ' 
extra iiighi>-guard) go out to replace them ; tiooiway, when the right time comes. The . 
each party being on duty, as you kndw, fof Indians are certain to run in here to find 
six hoi^s. 1 have observed, at the nine out what is the matter. !Mr. Maoey will 
o’clock change of guard, that the seven men tell them that he has seen a snake^*— they 
who come of£ duty, and the nine who go on, will hunt for the creature (as I have seen 
have a supply of baked cakes of Indian them hunt, over and over again, in this 
corn, reserved expressly for their use. They ruined place)-"aDd while they are so «n* 
divide the food between thorn ; tlie Pirate gaged, the opportunity that 1 waot» tlie 
Captain (who is always astir at the change of two minutes to myself, which are all that 
guard) generally taking a cake for himself, 1 require, will be mine. Dread tho Pirate 
wheis the rest of the men take theirs. This Captain, Davis, for the slightest caprke 
makes altogether, seventeen men who partake of his may ruin all our hopes, — but never 
of food especially reserved for them, at nine dread the Indians, and never doubt me.” 
o’clock. So far you understand me 1 ” Nobod^, who had looked in her face at 

“ Clearly, Miss.” ^ that moment— or at any moment that ever I 

The next thing I have noticed, is the knew of— could have doubted her. 
manner in which that food is prepared. ** There is one thing more,” she went on. 
About two hours before sunset, the Pirate “When is the attempt to be* made?” 

Captain walks out to smoke, after he baa “In three days’ time,” I answered; “there 
eaten the meal which Be calls his dinner, will be timber enough down to make the 
In his absence* from the hall, the Indians raths/’ 

light their hre t>n the unslieltered side of “In three days* time, then^ let us decide 
it, and prepare the last batch of food | the question of our freedom or our death.*' 
before they leave us for the night. They i She spoke those words with a firmness that 
knead up two separate masses of dough. ' amazed me. “Best now,” she said. “Best 
The largest is the first which is separated | and hope.” 

into cakes and baked. That is taken for the | The third day was the hottest we had yet 
use of US prisoners and of the men who are \ experienced ; we were kept longer at work 
oif duty all the night. The second and | than usual ; and when we had done, we left 
smaller piece of dough is then pre])ared for | on the bank enough, and more than enough, 
the nine o’clock change of guard. On that j of timber and poles, to make both the rafts, 
food — come nearer, Davis, 1 must say it in j The Jndiaus had gone . when we got back 
a wdiisper — on that food all our chances of, to the Palace, end the Pirate Captain was 
escape now turn. If we can drug it uiiob- ■ still smoking on the flight of steps. As we 
served, the Pirates who go off duty, the* crossed the hall, I looked on one side and 
Pirates who go on duty, and the Captain, who . saw the Tortillas set up in a pile, waiting 
is more to be feared tlian all the rest, will he < for the men who came in and went out at 
as aVjsolutely insensible to our leaving the j nine o’clock. ^ 

Palace, as if they were every one of them i At the door v/liich opened, between our 
dead men.” ^ * room and the women’s room, Miss Maiyon 

I was unable to speak — I was unable even was waiting for us. 
to fetch ray breath at those woyda. ^Is it done ? ” I asked in a whisper. 

“ I have takenn Mr. Kitten, as a matter of “ It is done,” she answered, 
necessity, into our confidence,” she said. “ I It was, then, by Mr, Macey’e watch (which 
have lecs'nt from him a simple way of obtain- he had kept hidden about him throughout 
ing the juice of* that plant which he forbade our imprisonment), seven o’clock. We had 
the child to eat. I have also made myself two hours, to wait : hours of suspense, but 
acquainted with the quantity which it is hours of rest also for the overworked men 
necessary to use for our purpose ; and 1 have who had be^n cutting the wood. Before I lay 
resolved that no hands but mine shall be down, I looked into the inner room. The 
charged with the work of kneading it into women were all sitting together ; and I saw 
the dough.” < by <he looks they cast on me that Miss Maryou 

■’Not you, Miss,— not Vou. Let one df us had told them of what wks coming with the ^ 
—let me — run that risk.” night. The children were much as usual, pl^-, 

“ You have Wbrk enough and risk enoughs ing quiet games among themselvea In the 
already,” said Miss Maryon. “It is time that men’s room, I noticed that Mr. Macey had 
the women, for whom you have suffered and posted nimself aldng with Tonf Pacler^ 
Ventured so much, should take their share, dose to Siar^ant Drooce, and that Mr. Fisher 
Besidei^ the risk is not great, where the seemed ^to be tal^ng gt^at pains tb •makc^ 
Lidians only are concerned. They are idlb himself agreeable to Mr. Pqrdage.* ^ 1 wa** 
and €unoi\|9. 1 have seen, with my own glad to see that the geptlemeh oT 
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ooDDpaiiy. irho were quick-witted and ez- 
|>erience<i in most things, were already taking 
in hand tke two unreasonable men. 

The evening brought no coolness with it 
The heat was so oppressive that we all 
panted under it The stillness in the forest 
was awful. We could almost hear the falling;, 
of the leaves. 

Half-past seven, eight, half-past eight, a 
quarter to nine — Nine. The tramp of feet 
came up the steps on one side, and the tramp 
of feet came into the hall, on the other. 
There was a confusion of voices, — then, the 
voice of the Pirate Captain, speaking in his 
own language, — then, the voice of the Ame- 
rican mate, ordering out the guard, — then 
silence. 

1 crawled to the door of our room, and laid 
myself down behind it, where I ^uld see a 
strip of the hall, being that part of it in 
which the way out was situated. Here, also, 
the Pirate Captain's tent had been set up, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the door. 
Two torches were burning before it. By 
their light, 1 saw the guard on duty file out, 
each man munching his Tortilla, and each 
man grumbling over it. At the samd time, 
in the part of the hall which I could not see, 

I heard the men off duty grnmV)ling also. 
The Pirate Captain, who had entered his tent 
the miuute before, came out of it, and calling 
to the American mate, at the far end oPtUe 
hall, asked sharply in English, what that 
murmuring meant. 

“ The men complain of the Tortillas,” the 
mate tells him. ** They say, they are nastier 
than ever to-uight.” 

Bring me one, and let me taste it,” said 
the Captain. I had often before heard people 
talk ot their hearts being in their mouths, 
but I newer really knew what the sensation 
was, till I heard that order given. 

The Tortilla was brought to him. He 
nibbled a bit ofif it, spat the morsel out 
with disgust, and threw the rest of the cake 
av/ay. 

“Those Indian beasts have burnt the 
Tortillas,” he said, “and their dirtv hides 
shall suffer for it to-morrow morning.” With 
those words, li^ whisked round on his heel, 
and went back into his tent. 

Some of the men had crept up behind 
me, and, looking over my head, had seen 
what 1 saw. They passed the account of it 
in whispers to those who coul4 Ziot see ; and 
they, in their turn, repeated it to the women. 
In five minutes everybody in the two rooms 
kiriw that the scheme had failed with^the*^ 
very man whose sleep it was most important 
to secure. 1 heard no stifled crying among 
the women or stifled cursing among the men.' 

deecMiir of that tiipe was too^deep for 
tears, and too deep for words. 

Icumelf could cuot take my eyes off the 
tentL* a little while die came Out of it ^ 
■gailVpaffing and pauVng wilb thS heat. He 
lifted a dgue at one o^the Unrehea. and laid 


himself down on his cloak just inside the 
I doorway leading into the portico, so that all 
the air from outside mignt^ blow over him. 
Little as he wfts, he was big enough to lie 
ri^it across the narrow way out. 

He smoked and he smoked, slowly and more 
slow}y» for, what seemed to me to be, hours, but 
for what, by the watch, was little more than 
ten minutes after all. Then, the cigac dropped 
out of his mouth — his hand sought for it, and 
sank lazily by his side — ^his head turned over 
a little towards the door — ^and he fell off : not 
into the drim^ed sleep that there was safety 
in, but into his light, natural sleep, which a 
touch on his body might have disturbed. 

“ Now's the time to gag him,” says Short, 
creeping up close to me, and taking his 
jacket and shoes. 

“ Steady,” says L “ Don’t let’s try that till 
we can try nothing else. There are men asleep 
near us who have not eaten the drugged cakes 
—the Pirate Captain is light and active— 
and if the gag slips on his mouth, we are all 
done foi\ I’ll go to hia head. Short, with my 
jacket ready in my hands. When I’m there, 
do you lead the way with your mates, and step 
gently into the portico, over hia body. Every 
minute of your time is precious on accoubt of 
making the rafts. Leave the rest of the 
men to get the women and children over ; 
and leave me to gag him if he stirs while 
We are getting out” 

“Shake hands on it, Davis,” says Short, 
getting to his feet. “A team of horses 
wouldn’t have dragged me out first, if you 
hadn’t said that about the raf>s.” 

“ Wait a bit,” says I, “ till 1 speak to Mr. 
Kitten.” 

1 crawled back into the room, taking care 
to keep out of the w'ay of the stones m the 
uilddle of it, and asked Mr. Kitten how long 
it/ would be before the drugged cakes actetl 
on tlie men outside who had eaten them ? 
He said we ought to wait another quarter 
of an hour, to make quite sure. At the 
same time, Mr. Maeey whispered in my 
ear to let him pass over the Pirate Captain’s 
body, alone* with the dangerous man of 
our company — Serjeant Drooce. “I know 
how to deal with mad people,” says * he. 
“ I have persuaded the Sergpant that if he is 
quiet, atod if he steps carefully, I cau help 
him to escape from Tom Packer, whom he 
is beginning look on as his keeper. He has 
been as stealthy and quiet as a cat ever since 
—and 1 will answer for him till we get to 
the river side.” 

Y^hat a relief it :vas to hear that ! I was 
turning round to get back to Shorty when a 
hand touched me lightly. 

“I have heard you talking/’ whispered 
Miss Maryon ; “and I will prepare all m my 
room for the risk we must now run. EoberL 
the ship’s boy, whom the children are bo fond 
of, Bbauhelp us to persuade them, once more^ 
tihat we are going to ulay a game* If y<m 
can get one of the toronea frmn the tent^ and 
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pass *it ia here, it may prevent some of us 
from stumbling. Doirt be afraid of the 
women and cl^Tdren, Davis. They shall not 
endauL'er the brave mens who are saying 
them.’^ 

I left her at once to get the torch. The 
Pirate Captain was still fust asleep as I stole 
on tiptoe, into the hall and took it fr8m th6 
tent. }7hen I returned, and gave it to Miss 
Maryon, her sister's little deaf and dumb boy 
saw me, and, slipping between us, catlght 
tight hold of one of my handa Having been 
used to riding on my shoulders for so many 
days, he had taken a fancy to me ; and, 
when I tried to put him away, he only clung 
the tighter, and began to murmur in his 
helpless dumb way. Slight as the noise was 
which the poor little fellow could make, we 
all dreaded it. ^ His mother wrung her hands 
in despair when she heard him ; and Mr. 
Fisher whispered to me for Heaven’s sake to 
quiet the cliild, and humour him at any cost. 
1 immediately took him up in my arms, and 
went back to Short. • 

“ Sling him on my back,” says I, ‘‘as you 
slnng the little girl on ydur own the first day 
of th«; march. • I want both my hands, and 
ths child won’t be quiet away from me.” 

Short did as I asked him in two minutes. 
As soon as he had finished, Mr. Macey passed 
the word on to me, that the quarter of an 
hour was up ; that it was time to try the ex- 
periment with Drooce j and that it was neces- 
sary for us all to humour him by feigning 
sleep. We obeyed. Looking out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw Mr. Macey take the 
mad Serjeant'^8 arm, point round to us all, 
and then lead him out. Holding tight by Mr. 
Macey, Drooce stepjied as lightly as a woman, 
with as bright and wicked a look of cunning 
as ever I saw in any human eyes. They 
crossed the hall — Mr. Macey pointed to <he 
l*irate Captain, and whispered, “ Hush ! ** — 
the Serjeant imitated the action and repeated 
the word — then the two stepped over his 
body (Drooce cautiously raising ^Is feet the 
highest), and disappeared through the portico. 
We waited to hear if there any noise or 
confusion. Hot«a sound. 

1 got up, and Short handed me his jacket 
for the^ag. Tlie child, having been startled 
from his sleep by the light of the torch, when 
1 brought it in, had fallen off again, already, 
on my shoulder. “ Now for it,” says I, and 
stole out into the hall 

1 stopped at the tent, went in, and took 
the first knife 1 could find there. With the 
weapon between my t^eth, with the little 
inftocent asleep on my shoulder, witB the 
jacket held ready in both hands, 1 kneeled 
down on one knee at the Pirate Captain’s 
head, and fixed my eyes steadily on his ugly 
steeping face. 

The sailors came out first, with their shoes 
in their hands. No sound of footstepk from 
any one of them. No movement in we nfy 
t&iie as th^ passed (frer it 


The women and ehffdren were ready n^t , 
Bobert, the ship’s boy, lifted the diildreo 
over : most of them holding their little hands 
over their mouths to keep from laughing-* 
so well had Bobert persuaded them that we 
were only playing a game. The women 
passed next, all as light as air ; after them, 
m obedience to a sign from me. my com- 
rades of the Marines, holding tneir shoes 
in their hands, as the sailors h^ done before 
them. So far, not a word had been spoken, 
not a mistake had been made — so far, not a 
clmnge of any sort had passed over the 
Pirate Captain's face. 

There were left now in the haU, besiden^ 
myself and the child on my back, only Mr. 
Fisher and 2dr. Pordage. Mr. Pordagef 
Up to that moment, in the risk and excite- 
ment of the time, 1 had not once thought of 
him. • 

I was forced to think of him now, though ; 
and with anything but a friendly feeling. 

At th9 sight of the Pirate Captain, asleep 
across tlie way out,^ the unfortunate, mis- 
chievous old simpleton tossed up his head, 
and folded his arms, and was on the point of 
breaking out loud into a spoken document 
of some kind, when Mr. Fisher wisely and 
quickly clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“ Government despatches outside,” whispers 
Mr. Fisher, in an agony, “Secret service. 
Forty-nine reports from head-quarters, all 
waiting for you half a mile off. I’ll show 
you the way, sir. Don’t wake ;that man 
there, who is asleep : he must know nothing 
I aliout it — he represents the Public.” 
i Mr, Pordage suddenly looked very knowing 
I and Imgely satisfied with himself. He fol- 
lowed Mr. Fisher to within a foot of the 
Pirate Captain’s body — then stopped short. 

“ How many reports ? ” he asked, very 
anxiously. 

“Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher. “Come 
along, sir, — and step clean over the Public^ 
whatever you do.” 

Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, as 
jauntily as if he was going to dance. At the 
nfoment of his crossing, a hanging rag of his 
cursed, useless, unfortunate, limp Diplomatic 
coat touched the Pirate Captain’s mrehead, 
and woke him. 

I drew back softly, with the child still 
asleep on my shoulder, into the black 
shadow of the wall behind me. At the 
stant wheiv the Pirate Captain awoke, 1 had 
been look^g*at Mr. Pordage, and had conse* 
quently lost the chance of ap|>lying the gag 
to^iis mouth suddenly, at the right time. 

On rousing up, he turned his lace inwards ^ 
towards the prisoners’ room. If he haq,' 
turned it outwards, he must to a dead cer- 
tainty J^ave seen the tail of Mr.^ordi^e’s 
coat, disappearmg ih Jihe portico. 

Though he was awak«Lenough to mave, he 
was awake qpoughro have theTuB poB« 
session his shim ^senses. ..The d^wsj^iess 
of (deep still ^poxtg huL 
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ymn&df Bireiobftd himself gpat wearily, sat 
^Mit agaiiL got on his legs, and stood up, 
within three feet of the shadow in which 1 
was hiding behind him. 

1 forgot the knife in my teeth, —<1 deriare 
solemnly, in the frightful suspense of that 
moment, I forgot it-^nd doubled my fist as 
If I was an unarmed man, with the purpose 
of stunning him by a blow on the head if he 
came any nearer. 1 suppose I waited, with 
my fist clenched, nearly a minute, while he 
waited, yawning and spitting. At the end of 
that time, he made for his tent, and 1 heard 
him (with what thankfulness no words can 
tell !) roll himself down, witli another yawn, 
on, his bed inside. 

1 waited-^in the interest of us all — to 
make quite sure, before 1 left, that he was 
asleep again. In what I reckoned as about 
five minutes* time, 1 heard him snofflng, and 
felt free to take myself and luy little sleeping 
comrade out of the prison, at last. 

The drugged guards iu the portico were 
sitting togetiier, dead asleep, with their backs 
against the wall. The third man was lying 
fiat, on the landing of the steps. Their arms 
and ammunition were gone : wisely taken by 
our men — to defend us, if we were meddled 
with before we' escaped, and to kill food for 
us when we committed ourselves to the river. 

At the bot tom of the steps I was startled 
seeing two women standing togetlier. Th^y 
were Mrs. Macey and Miss Maryon: the 
first, waiting to see her child safe ; the 
second (God bless her for it !) waiting to 
see me safe. 

In a quarter of an hour we were by the 
river-side, and saw the w'ork bravely b^gun : 
the sailors and the marines under tlieir 
orders, labouring at the rafts in the shallow 
water by the bank; Mr. Macey and Mr. 
Fisher rolling down fresh timber as it was 
wanted ; the women cutting the vines, 
creepers, and withies for the lashings. We 
brought with us three more pair of hands to 
help ; and all worked with such a will, that, 
in four hours and twenty minutes, by Mr. 
Mack’s watch, the rafts, though not finished 
as they ought to have been, were still strong 
enough to float us^way. 

Short, another seaman, and the ship’s 
boy, got aboard the first raft, carrying 
with them poles and spare timber. Miss 
Maryon, Mrs. Fisher and her husband, 
Idrs. Macey and her husband imd three 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Pordage,<Mr. Kitten, 
myself and women and children libsides, to 
make up eighteen, were the passengers on 
the leading raft. The second raft, under the 
guidance of the two other sailors, held 
Seijeant Drooce (gagged, for he now threat- 
ened to be noisy again), Tom Packer, the 
twocmariilDe, Mrs. Belltolsi, and the fest of 
the whmen and children. We all got on board 
silently; and quickly, *^rith a fine mo^light 
oven our jcdaoB^.i^d withouf accidenAa or do- 


It was a good half-hour before tbe liinie 
would come for tbe change of guard at tbe 
prison, when the lashings whicl) tied us to the 
bank were cast ojf, and we floated away, a 
company of free people, on the cuiTent of 
an unknown river. 

CHAPTER IIL 

THE BAFTS ON THE BIVEB. * 

We contrived to keep afloat all that nighty 
and, the stream runnmg strong with us, to 
glide a long way down the river. But, we 
found the night to be a dangerous time for 
such navigation, on account of the eddies and 
rapids, and it was therefore settled next day 
that in future we would bring-to at suhset, 
and encamp on the shore. As we knew of 
no boats that the Pirates possessed, up at the 
Prison in the Woods, we settled always to 
eticaiup on the opposite side of the stream, 
so as to have the breadth of the river between 
our sleep ami them. Our opinion was, that 
if they wet'e acquainted with any near way 
by land to the mouth of this river, they 
would come up it in ‘force, and re-take us or 
kill us, according as they could.; but, that if 
that was not the case, and if the river ran by 
none of their secret stations, we might escape. 

When I say we settled this or that, 1 do 
not mean that we planned anything with any 
confidence as to what might happen an hour 
hence. So much had happened in one night, 
and such great changrA liad been violently 
and suddenly made in the fortunes of many 
among us, that we bad got better used to un- 
certainty, in a little while, than 1 dare say 
most people do m the course of their lives. 

The difficulties we soon got into, through the 
off-settings d ad point-currents of the stream, 
made the likelihood of our being drowned, 
aion»:5 — to say nothing of our being retaken — 
as broad and plain as the sun at noon-day to 
ail of us. But, we all worked hard at 
managing the rafts, under the direction of 
the Beame*n (of our own skill, I think we 
never could liave prevented them from over- 
setting), and also worked hard at making 
good the defects in their first'hasty construc- 
tion — ^which the water soon found out. While 
we humbly resigned ourselves to goin^down, 
if it was the wUl of Our Fath& that was in 
Heaven, we humbly made up our minds, that 
we would all do the best that was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the stream. 
It drove us to this bank, and it drove us to 
that bank, and it turned us, and whirled us ; 
hut yet it carried ns on. Sometimes much 
too sldwly, 8ometimes**much too fast, but yet 
it carried us on. 

cMy little deaf and dumb boy slumbered 
a good deal now, and that was the ease 
with all tbe children. They caused ve^ 
little trouble to any one. They seemed, in 
my ^es, to get more like one another, not 
only in quiet manner, but in the face, too. 
The motion of the raft was usually, so^ mudi*' 
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the MVae, the iceae *» moally ao miu^ ^ in tM folatted uu a log of wwrtV .. 

£;ame5 sQund of the soft wash and ripple, outside the hut or-cahih upon our rafh. . p W 
of the water was usually so much ' the same, would have rather resemlded a fortuue-ti$^r 
that they werefnade drowBv,‘as they might in one of the pioture-booka that used to; W . 
have been by the conataift playing of one in the rfiop windows in my boyhood, except 
tnnou Even, on the grown people, who worked for her stateliness* But^ Jjord, bless my hearty 
hard and felt anxiety, the same things pro- the dignity with which she sat and mope^ 
dueed something of the same effect. her head in that bundle of tatters, was , 

clay was so like the other, that I soon lost count like nothing else in the world 1 She was not' 
of the dnys, myself and had to ask Miss on speaking terms with more than three of 
M^on, for instance, whether this was the the ladies. Some of them had, what she 
third or fourth ? Miss Maryon had a pocket* called, “ taken precedence ” of her — ^in getting 
book and pencil, and she kept the log ; that into, or out of, that miserable little shelter 
is to say, she entered up a clear little journal and others had not called to pay their nK 
of the time, and of the distances our seamen j|pects, or something of that kind. So, there 
thought we had made, each night. sat, in her own state and ceremouy, while 

80, as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. her husband sat on the same log of wood^ 
All dHy long, and every day, the water, and ordering us one and all to let the raft go te 
the woods, and sky ; all day long, and every the bottom, and to bring him stationery. 

Hay, the constant watching of wth sides of What \|ith this noise on the part of Mr. 
the river, and far a-head at every bold turn Ck^mmissioner Pordag^ and what with tbe 
and sweep it made, for any signs of Pirate- cries of Serjeant Drooce on the raft astem 
boats, or Piiate-dwellings. So, as I say, we (which were sometimes more than Tom. 
kept afloat and glided on. The days melting Packer could silence), we often npisde our slow 
tlieraselvea together to that degree, that I way down tlie river, anything but quietly, 
could* bardly believe my ears when I asked Yet, that it was of great importance that no 
How many, now, Miss ? ^ and she answered, ears should be able to hear us from the woo^ 
"Seven.” * on*tlih banks, could not be doubted. We 

Tb bo sure, poor Mr. Pordage'had, by wei'e looked for, to a certainty, -and we might 
about now, got his Diplomatic coat into such be retaken at any moment. It was an anx- 
a state as never was seen. Wliat with the ious time ; it was, Indeed, indeed, an anxious 
mud of the river, what with the water of^the tima 

river, what with the sun, and the dews, and On the seventh night of our voyage on the 
tl)e tearing boughs, and the thickets, it hung rafts, we made fast, as usual, on the opposite 
about him in discoloured shreds like jv* mop. side of the river to that from which we Imd 
The sun had touched him a bit; He hiwl started, in as dark a place as we could pick 
taken to always polishing one particular out. Our little encampment was soon ma(H 
button, which just held on to his left wist, and supper was eaten, and the children fell 
and to always calling for stationery. I sup- asleep. • The watch was set, and everything 
pose that man called for pens, ink, and paper, made ordeTly for the night. Such a starlight 
tape, and sealing-wax, upwards of one thou- night, with such blue in the ^ky, and such 
s:ind times in four and twenty hours. He black in the places of heavy shade on the 
had an idea that we should never get- out •pf bankeof the great stream J 

that river unless we were written out of it Those two ladies. Miss Maryon and Mrs. 

in a formal Memorandum ; and the mosewe Pisher, had always kept near me since the 
laboured at navigating the rafts, theoBore he niglitof tlie attack. Mr. Fisher, who was uu- 
ordered us not to touch them at oun psvil, andi tiring in the work of our raft, had said to me ; 
the more he sat and roared for stationai^.ji "My dear little childless wife has grown so 
Mrs. Pordage, similarly, persisted' in wear- attached loiyou, Davis, and youare such agentle 
ing her night-capT 1 doubt if any one- but fellow, as well as such a determined one 
ourselves who had seen the progress of that our party had adopted that*last expression 
article of dress, pould by this tiiue have told from the one-eyed l^glish pirate, and 1 re- 
what it was meant for. It had got ^ limp peat what Mr. Fisher said, only because he 
and ragged that she couldn't see out of her. said it ; " that it takes a load off my mind ' 

eyes for it. It was so dirty, tliat whether it. to leave her in your charge.” 
was vegetable matter out of a ewamp, op i said to : " Your lady is in for better 
weeds out of the river, or an old poiter’et charge than mine, sir, having Mias Maaryon 
knot from England,, 1 don't think any new to ts^e care of her ; but, you may rely upon 
spectator could have said* Yet, this unlur- t&at I will guard them botb-<-£EU.thM and 
tunate old woman had a notion tliat it was true.” .,1 

not only vastly gpnteel, but that it was the Sajs he : do rely upon Davjs, and* I • 
correct thing as to propriety. And she really 'heartily wish all the silver on our old Island 
did carry herself over the other ladies who was youis.*’ , r a 

had no night-caps, and who were forced to tie That seventh starli|^t night, as 1 haw 
up their hair how they could, in a aupei*ior said, we made our camp, and got oui' iupjwi^ 
manner tliat was perfectly amazing. ^ and aet^our watch, and the ohild|pn^f|m* 

1 don’t know what she looked like, sitting asleep. It was solemmand beantiM mthma 
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vild &i}d solitary patts, to see them, every South America, and what a noble firiemi he 
night before Uiey lay down, kDeeling under was to me there.** 

the bright sky, saying their little prayers at Tliough she spoke these kind words in a 
women*s la|)8. At that time we men all cheering manner, slie spoke *chem compas- 
unoovered, and mostly kept at a distance, sionately. 1 said nothing. It will appear to 
When the innocent creatures rose up, we be another strange confession, that I paced 
murmured " Amen ! ” all together. For, to and fro, within call, all that night, a most 
though we had not heard what they said, we unhappy man reproaching mysdf all the 
knew it must be good for us. night long. ** You are as ignorant as any 

At that time, too^ as was only natural, man alive ; you are as obscure as a&iy man 
those poor mothers in our company whose alive; you are as poor as any man alive; you 
children had been killed, shed many tears, are no better than Che mud under your foot.’* 
I thought the sight seemed to console them That was the way in which 1 went on against 
while it made them cry ; but, whether k was myself until the morning, 
right or wrong in tha^ they wept very much. ‘ Willi the day, came the day's labour. 
On this seventh night, Mr& Fisher had cried What 1 should have done without the labour, 
for her lost darling until she cried herself I don’t know. We were afloat ^ain a^t the 
asleep. Site was lying on a little couch of usual hour, and were again making our way 
leaves and such-like (1 made the beat little down the river. It was broiider, and clearer 
couch 1 could, for them every nh^ht), and ofohstruciionsthan it had been, and it seemed 
Miss lldaryon had covered her, and sat by to flow faster. This was one of Drooce’s 
her, holding her hand. The stars looked | quiet days ; Mr. Pordage, besides being 
down upon them. As forme, 1 guarded them. 'sulky, faad^ almost lost his voice; and we 
"Davis i ” says Miss Maryon. Q. am not made goo^'way, and with little noise, 
going to say what a voice she had. 1 couldn’t There was always a seaman forward on 
u I tried.) the raft, keeping Sr bright look-out. Sud- 

“ I am here, Miss.** denly, in the full beat of th^ day, when the 

" The river sounds as if it were swollen children were slumbering, aqd the very trees 
to-night” and reeds appeared to be slumbei'ing, tbis 

"We all think, Miss, that we are coming man — it was Short — ^bolds up his hand, and 
near the sea.” cries with great caution : 

" Do you believe, now, we shall escape ? ** “ Avast ! Voices ahead ! ** 

" I do now, Miss, really believe it.” 1 liad We held on against the stream as soon as 
always said I did ; but, 1 bad in my own we could bring her up, and the other raft 

mind been doubtful.’* followed suit. At first, Mr. Macey, Mr. 

" How glad you will be, my good Davis, to Fisher, and myself, could hear nothing ; 
see England again ! ’* though both the seamen aboard of us agreed 

.1 have another confession to make that that they could bear voices and oars. After 
will appear singular. When she said these | a little pause, however, we united in thinking 
words, something rose in my throat ; and the that we could hear the sound of voices, and 
stars 1 looked away at, seemed to break into the dip of oars. But, you can hear a long way 
sparkles that fell down my face and burnt it. in ^ose countries, and there was a bend of 
" England is not much to me, Miss, except tho river before us, and nothing was to be 
as a name.” seen except such waters and such banks as 

" Oh ! So true an Englishman should we were now in the eighth day (and might, 
not say that! — Are you not well to-night, for the matter ofour feelings, have been in the 
Davis?’* Very kindly, andwithaquick change, eightieth), *of having seen with anxious eyes. 
" Quite well, Miss.” , It was soon decided to put a man ashore 

"Are you sure? Your voice sounds al- who should creep through t^e wood, see what 
tered in my hearing.’* was coming, and warn the rafts. The rafts 

"No, Miss, 1 am a stronger man than ever, in the meantime to keep the middlg of the 
But, England is nothing to me.” stream. ^ The man to be put ashore, and not 

Miss Maryon eat silent for so long a while, to swim ^ashore, as the first thing could be 
that 1 believed she bad done speaking to me more quickly done than the second. The raft 
for one time. However, she had not ; for conveying him, to get back into mid-stream, 
by and by she said in a distinct^ 6lear tone f and to bold on along with the other, as well 
"No, good friend; you must noi; say, that as it could, until signalled by the man. In 
England is nothing to you. It is to be muc|) to ^case of^. danger, the man to shift for himself 
you, yet—^very thing to you. You have to until it sliould be *jafe to take him aboard 
take back to Engird the good name you again. I volunteered to be the man. 

*^bave earned here, and the gratitude and at- ^ We knew that the voicesaud oars must come 
tachment and respect you have won here; up slowly against the stream ; and our seainen 
«ud you^have to make » some good^^English knew, by the set of the stream, under which 
girl^ery happy and proud, marrying her ; bank they would come. I was put ashore 
and l^ sbaU one dayHiee her, 1 hope, and make accordingly. The raft got ofiT well, and 1 
*‘h^ happier apd prouder iltill, by leLing her l^oke into the wood. 

'w£at ftoUe IfoT husba^c were in 7Steaming hot it was, and a tearing plaoe ta 
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get ^througlL So much the better for ma 
Bince it was somethinc to contend Against ana 
do. 1 cut oilT the bend in the river, at a great 
saving of space, came to the water’s edge 
again, and hid myself, and waited. I could 
nW hear the dip of the oars veiy distinctly; 
ihe voices had ceased. 

The sound came oh in a regular tune, and 
as I lav hidden, I fancied the tune so^playdil 
to be, vChrls’en — George — King ! Chris’en — 
George — King ! Chris’en— George—King ! ^ 
over and over again, always the same, with the 
pauses always at the same places. 1 had like* 
wise time to make up my mind that if these 
were the Pirates, I could and would (barring 
my being shot), swim off to my raft, in spite 
ot my wound, the moment 1 had given 
thd^alaim, and hold my old post by Miss 
Maryon. 

" Chris’en -r- George — King ! Chris’en — 
George — King ! Cbris’en— George — King ! ” 
coming up, now, very near. 

I took a look at the branches about me^ 
to see where a shower of bullets would be 
most likely to do me least htrt; and I 
took a look back at the track I had made 
in forcing my way *in ; and now I wai 
wholly prepafed and fully ready for them. 

^ “ Chris’en — George — King ! • Chrise’n— * 
Gebrge — King ! Chris’en — George — King ! ” 
Here they were ! 

Wlio were they ? The barbarous Pirates, 
anum of all nations, headed by such men as the 
hideous little Portuguese monkey, and the one- 
eyed English convict with the gash across his 
face, that ought to have gashed his wicked 
head off? *The worst men in the world 
picked out from the worst, to do the cruel- 
lest and most atrocious deeds that ever 
stained it ? The howling, murdering, black- 
ilag waving, mad, an»l drunken crowd of 
devils that had overcome us by numbers 
and by treachery ? No. These were J^fcgJish 
men in English boats — good blue-jackets^ and 
red-coats — marines that I knew myself, and 
sailors that knew our seamen ! ^t the helm 
of the first boat, Captain Civrtqn, eager and 
steady. At the helm of the second boat, 
Captain Marvon, brave and bold. At the^ 
helm of the tnird boat, an old seaman, with 
‘determination carved into his watchful face, 
like ^he figyre-head of a ship.. Every man 
doubly and trebly armed from head to foot. 
Every man lying-to at his vrovk, with a will 
that had all his heart and soul in it. Every 
^an looking out for any trace of friend on 
enemy, and burning to be the first to do good, 
or avenge evil. Every man with his face on 
fire wJien he saw my, his countryman who 
had been taken prisoner, and hailed fiie with 
a cheer, as Qaptain Carton’s boat ran in and 
took me ou board. • 

I reported, “ All escaped, sir ! All well, 
:;^11 safe, ail here ! ” 

God bless mo— and God bless them— what 
a cheer! It turned me weak, As I was 
parsed on from hand to hand to the stefn of 


the ; every h&nd patti^ mid or grai^sig ' 
me in some way or other, in the moment of 
mygobffby. 

‘‘Hold up, my brave fellow,” says Oaptalii 
Carton, clapping me on the shoulder like' a 
friend, and giving me a ffask. “ Put your 
lips to that^ and they’ll be red again. How, 
boy^ give way !” 

The banks flew by us, as if the mightiest 
stream that ever ran was with os ; and g^i 
it was, 1 am sure, meaning the stream tt* 
those men’s ardour and spirit. The banks 
flew by us, and we came in sight of the rafts 
— tjfe banks flew by us, and we came along- 
side of the raffs — ^the banks stop})ed ; and 
there was a tumult of laughing and crying 
and kissing and shaking of hands, and catching 
up of chilcmeu and setting of Uiem clown again, 
and a wild hurry of thankfulness and Joy that 
melted every one and softened all hearts. 

1 hafl taken notice, in Captain Carton’s 
boat, that there was a curious and quite new 
sort of fitting on board. It was a kind of a 
little bower made of flowers, and it was set 
up behind the capikin, and betwixt him and 
the rudder. Not only was this arbor, sq j|o 
call it, neatly made of flowers, but it uto 
ornamented in a singular way. Some of the 
men had taken the ribbons^ and buckles off 
their hats, and hung them among the flowers : 
others, had made festoons and streamers of 
their handkerchiefs, and hun^ them there ; 
ethers, had intermixed such trifles as bits of 
glass and shining fragments of lockets and 
tobacco-boxes, with the flowers ; so that alto- 
gether it was a very bright and lively object in 
the sunshine. But, why there, or what for, 

1 did not understand. 

Ifew, as soon as the first bewilderment was 
over, Captain Carton gave tlie order to la^ 
for the present. But, this boat of his, with 
two bauds left in her, immediately put off 
again when the men were out of her, and 
kept off, soue yards from the shore. As she 
floated there, with the two hands gently 
backing wat,ei to keep her from going down 
the stream, this pretty little arbor attracted 
many eyes. None ot the boat’s crew, however, 
had anything to say about it, except tltat it 
was the captain’s fancy. 

The captain, with the yomen and children 
clustering round him, and the men of ^ all 
ranks grouped outside them, and alllistcniiig, 
stood telling how the Exi»e<iition, deceived by 
its Imd intelligence, had chaseil the light 
Pirate jj^oats all that talAL night, and had 
still followed in their wake next day, and 
had neW suspected until many hours too 
4ate that the great Pirate body had drawn off 
in the darkness when the chace be^n,. and 
shot over to the Island. He stooa telling 
how the Expedition, supposing the whole 
array of armv^d boats to be ahead of it, got 
tempted into shallows and went ag%und ; 
but, not without hkving its revenge upon the 
two decoy-boats, botlf of which it k«d*cm»s 
up with, overl&idi and sent to^th^ bottom 
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mi&L all on board. He stood telH&g how the 
Expedition, fearing then that the ease stood 
as It did, got afloat again, by great exertion, 
after the toss of four more tides, and retumed 
to the Island, where they found the sloop 
scuttled and the treasure gone. He stood 
telling how my oiSScer, Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, was left upon the Island, with as 
Strong a force as could be got together hur- 
riedly from the mainland, and how the three 
boats we saw before us were manned and 
armed and had come away, exploring the 
coast and inlets, in search of any tidings of 
us. He stood telling all this, with hi» face 
to the river ; and,' as he stood telling it, the 
little arbor of flowers floated in the sunshine 
before all the faces there. 

Leaning on Captain Carton*8 shoulder, 
between him and Miss Mar>'on, was Mrs. 
Fisher, her head drooping on her apra. She 
asked him, without raising it, when he had 
told BO much, whether he had found her 
mother t 

^ Be comforted ! She lies,” said ‘‘the Cap- 
tain, gently, under the cocoa-nut trees on 
"tbA beach.” 

" And my child. Captain Carton, did you 
find my child, toot Does my darling 'rest 
with my mother 1 ” 

“ No. Your pretty child sleeps,” said the 
Ci^tain, “ under a shade of flowers.” 

His voice shook ; but, there was something 
in it tlmt struck all the hearers. At that 
moment, there sprung from the arbor in his 
boat, a little creature, clapping her hands 
and stretching out her arms, and crying, 
^ Dear papa ! Dear mamma ! I am not 
killed. 1 am saved. 1 am coming to kiss 
you. Take me to them, take me to them, 
good, kind sailors ! ” 

Nobody who saw that scene has ever for- 
gotten it, I am sure, or ever will forget it. 
The child had kept quite still, where her brave 
grandmama had put her (first whispering in 
her ear, “ Whatever hapi^na to me, do not 
stir, my dear ! ”}, and had remained quiet 
until the fort was deserted; she had then 
crept out of the trench, and gone into Le^ 
mother's house ; and there, alone on the 
solitaiy Island, in her mother's room, and 
asleep on her mother's bed, the Captain had 
found her. Nothing could induce her to be 
parted irom him after he took her up in his 
arms, and he had brought her away with 
him, and the men had made the bower for 
her. To see those men now, a sight 
The joy of the women was beautiful ; the 
joy of those women who had lost their owp 
eluddren, was quite sacred and divine ; but, 
c the ecstasies of Captain Carton's boat’s crew, 
when their pet was restored to her parents, 
were wonderful for the tenderness they 
show^ in ijthe midst of rqu^hness. As the 
Captain sto^ with the child in his arms, and 
the child’s own little arms now clinging 
raind Lib now round ker fathey'i^ now 
roun(i.henmotheHa,iLOwa»und some one who 


g ressed up to kiss her, the boat^ crew shook 
ands with one another, waved their hats over 
their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced — and 
all among them^ves, without wanting to 
interfere* with an^dy — in a manner never 
to be represented. At last, I saw the coxswain 
and another, two very hard-faced men with 
grizzled heads who had been the heartiest of 
the hearty all along, close with one another, 
get each of them the other's head uhder his 
arm, and pummel away at it with his fist as 
hard as he could, in his excess of joy. 

When we had well rested and refreshed 
ourselves — and very glad we were to have 
some of the heartening things to eat and 
drink that had come up in the boats — we 
recommenced our voya^ down the r^ver: 
rafts, and boats, and all. 1 said to myself, it 
was a very different kind of voyage now, from 
what it had been ; And I fell into my proper 
place and station among my fellow-soldiers. 

But, when we halted for the night, I found 
that Miss Maryon had spoken to Captain 
Carton concerning me. For, the Captain 
came straight up to me, and says he, “ My 
brave fellow, you have been Miss Maryon’s 
body-guard all along, and yqn shall remain 
BO. Nobody shall supersede lyou in the dis- 
tinction and pleasure of protecting that 
young lady.” 1 thanked his honor in the 
fittest words I could find, and that night 
I was placed on my old post of watching the 
place where she slept. More than once in the 
night, I saw Captain Cai ion come out into the 
air, and stroll about there, to see that all was 
well. I have now this other singular confession 
to make, that 1 saw him with a heavy heart. 
Yes ; I saw him with a heavy, heavy heart. 

In the day-time, 1 had the like post in 
Captain Carton's boat. I had a special 
station of my own, behind Miss Maryon, and 
no liands but hers ever touched my wound. 
(It has been healed these many long yeai's ; 
but, no other hands have ever touched it.) 
Mr. Pordage was kept tolerably <juiet now, 
with pen acid ink, and began to pick up his 
senses a little. Seated in the second boat, he 
made documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty well 
all day ; and h6 generally handed in a Pro- 
test about something whenever we stopped. 
The Captain, however, made so very L'ght of 
these papers that it grew kito a saying 
among the' men, when one of them wanted a 
match for his pipe, “ Hand us over a Protest, 
Jack ! ” As to Mrs. Pordage, she still wore 
the nightcap, and she now had cut all the 
ladies on account of her not having been 
formally and separately rescued by Captaii? 
Car tor before anybody else. The end of Mr. 
Pordage, to bring to an end all 1 know about 
him, was, that he got great otmpliments at 
home for his conduct on these trying occa- 
sions, and that he died of yellow jaundice, a 
Governor and a K.C.B. 

Serjeant Drooce had fallen from a high 
fev^ into a low one, Tom Packer — the onlv 
man who could have pulled the Serjeani . 
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tfwyi^ it— kept kospital ft^board the old a fine bright eye of hie own. All at Wie| 
rafC and Mrs. Belltott, as brisk as ever again he darted me a side look, as much as to 
(but the spirit of that little woman^ when say. ^'Steady— don^t take on— I see sotBe*^ 
things tried i1| was not equal to appearances), thing — aud gave the child into her mother*# 
was nead-nurse under his directions. Before arms. That eye of his was so easy toun^^ 
we got down to the Mosquito coast, the joke stand, that I obeyed it by not so much as. 
had been made by one of our men, that we looking either to the right or to the left out 
should see her gazetted Mrs. Tom f ackef» of a comer of my owm or changing my attW 
meg BeUtott exchanged. tude the least trifle. The Captain went on 

Whtn we reached the coast, we got talking in the same mild and easy way ; but 
native bDats as substitutes for the rafts; be^n— with his arms resting across his Idiee^ 
and we rowed along under the land ; and his head a little hanging forward, as it 
and in that beautiful climate, and upon the heat were rather too much for him— be- 
that beautiful water, the blooming days pl#y ^ith the Spanish gun. 

were like enchantment. Ah ! They were *‘They had laid their plans, you see,** ssjrs 
running away, faster than any sea or river, the Captain, taking up the Spanish gun 
and there was no tide to bring them back, across his knees, and looking, lazily, at the 
“We^were coming very near the settlement inlaying on the stock, ^ with a grea.t deal of 
where the people of Silver-Store were to be art ; and the corrupt or blundering local 
left, and from, which we Marines were under authorities were so easily deceived ; ** he ran 
orders to return to Belize. his left* hand idly along the barrel, but 1 

Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a saw, with my breath held, that he covered 
curious long-barreled Spanish gun, and he the action of cocking the gun with his right 
had said to mss Maryon one day that it was — ^ so easily deceived, that they summoned 
the best of guns, and had turned flis head to us out to come into the trap. But my inteiH 

me, and said: ^ tion as to future operations ^ In a flash the 

** GiU Davi^ load her fresh with a couple Spanish gun was at his bright eye, and he fired, 
of slugs, agaihst a chance of showing how All started up ; innumerable echoes re^ 
gObd she is.’* * * peated the sound of the discharge ; a doud of 

So,^ I had discharged the gun over the sea, bright-colored birds flew out of the woods 
and had loaded her, according to orders, and screaming ; a handful of leaves were scat- 
there it had lain at the Captain’s feet, con- tered m the place where the shot had struck ; 
venient to the Captain’s hand. a^racklinc of branches was heard ; and some 

The last day but one of our journey was lithe but heavy creature sprang into the air, 
au uncommonly hot day. We started very and fell forward, head down, over the muddy 
early ; but, there was no cool air on the sea bank. 

as the day ^t on, and by noon the heat was What is it 1 ” cries Captain Maryon from 
really haref to bear, considering that there his boat. Ail silent then, but the echoes 
were women and children to bear it Now, rolling away. 

we happened to open, just at that time, a ** It is a Traitor and a Spy,” said Captain 
very pleasant little cove or bay, where there Carton, handing me the gun to load again, 
was a deep shade from a great growth of And 1 thiuk the other name of the ammid 
trees. Now, the Captain, therefore, ifi^e is Christian George King ! ” 
the signal to the other boats to follow him in Shot through the heart. Some of the 
and lie by a while. people ran round to the spot, and drew him 

The men who were off duty wept ashore, out, with the slime and wet trickling down 
and lay down, but were ordered, for his face ; but, his face itself would never stir 
caution’s sake, not to stray, and to keep any more to the end of time, 
within view. The others rested on their * “ Leave him hanging to that tree,” cried 
oars, and dozed! Awnings had been made Captain Carton ; his boat’s crew giving way, 
of* one thing and another, in all the boats, and he leaping ashore. "But first into this 
and tlft pasaejigers found it cooler to be wood, every man in his place. And boats 1 
under them in the shade, when there was Out of gunshot ! ” 

room enough, than to be in the thick woods. It was a quick change, well meant and 
So, the passengers were all afloat, and mostly well made, though it ended in disappointment, 
sleeping. I kept my post behind Miss No Pirates were there ; no one but the Spy 
Maryon, and she was on Captain Carton’s was found. It was supposed that the Pirates, 
right in the boat, and Mrs. Fisher sat on her unable to retake us, and expecting a great 
right again. The Caplin had Mrs. Fisher’S aftack upon them, to be the eonsequenoe of 
daughter on his knee. He and the two ladies our escape, bad made from the ruins ia the. « 
were talking al^out the Pirates, and were talk- Forest, taken to their ship along with the 
ing softly : partly, because people do talk Treasure, and left the Spy to pl^ np what 
softly under such indolent circumstances, and inteliigpnee he could. In tiie erenmj^we 
partly because the little girl had gbue off went away, and he was left hanging te the 
» asleep. tree, all alone, with th# red sun making a 

I think 1 have before given it out iTor my kind ofia dead sunset on his Idack nm • 
Lady to write dowii| that Chptain Carton fa£a Next dhy, we gaiqpd the sstUemm onKhe i 




Hos^mto coast for whiek we were bound. When I have added hero that the F^ate 
IXaviag stayed there to refresh, seven days, scheme was blown to shivers, by Ihe Pirate* 
and having been mucdt commended, and high y ship which had the Treasure on board being so 
spoken ot and finely entertained, we Marines vigorously attack^ Majesty’s 

stcK>d undTer orders to march from the Town- cruisers, among tne West India Keys, and 
Gate (it was neither much of a town noi being so swiftly boarded and carried, that no* 
mudh of a gate), at five in the morning. body suspected anything about the scheme 
My officer had joined us before then, instil three -fourths of the Pirates were killed, 
When we turned out at the gate, all the and the other fourth were in irons, and the 
people were there ; in the front of them all Treasure was recovered ; I come to fne last 
those who had be^ our feliow-prisoners, and singular confession I have got to make, 
all the seamen. It is this. I well knew what an immense 

" Davis,” says Lieutenant Liuderwood. and hopeless distance there was between me 
^ Stand out, my friend ! ” c and IViiss M aryou ; 1 well knew that 1 was no 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss fitter company for her than I was for the angels; 
Ma^on and Captain Carton came up to me. 1 well knew that she was as high above my 
" Dear Davis,” says Miss Maryon, while reach as the sky over my head ; and yet I loved 
the tears fell fast down her face, “your her* What put it in my low heart to be so 
grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking daring, or whether such a thing ever h^ 
leave of you, ask the favour that, w|^le you pened before or since, tis that a*maa so unln- 
bear away with you their affectionate remem- structed and obscure as myself got his 
brance which nothiug can ever impair, you unhappy thoughts lifted up to such a height, 
will also take this purse of money — far more while knowing very well how presumptuous 
v^uable to you, we all know, for tlie deep and impossible to bo realised they were, I am 
attachment and thankfulness with which it is unable to say ; still, the suffering to me was 
offered, than for its own contents, though we just as great as if Lihad been a gentleman, 
hope those may prove useful to you, too, in 1 sufifered agony — ^agouy. I sufi^red hard, and 
aftw life.” I suffered long. I thought of *Jiier last words 

I got out, in> answer, that I thankfully to me, however, and 1 never disgraced them, 
accepted the attachment and affection, but If it had not been for those dear words, I 
not the money. Captain- Carton looked at me think 1 should have lost myself in despair 
very attentively, and stepped back, and moved and recklessness. 

away. I made him ray bow as he stepped Thering will be found lying on my heart, of 
back, to thank him for being so delicate. course, and will be laid with me wherever 1 
“No,, miss,” said 1, “1 think it would am laid. 1 am getting on in years now, 
break my heart to accept of money. But, if though I am able and hearty. I was recom- 
you could condescend to give to a man so ig- mended for promotion, and eve'l'ytliing was 
norant and common as myself, any little thing done to reward me that could be done ; but, 
you have worn — such as a bit of ribbon—” my total v-ant of all learning stood in my 
She took a ring from her finger, and put it j way, and 1 found myself so completely out of 
in my hand. And she rested her hand in ! the road to it, that I could nob conquer any 
mine, while she sidd these words : leai’^dng, though 1 tried. I was long in the 

“ The brave gentlemen of old — ^but not one ! sei-vice, and I respected it, rmd w^as respected 
of them was braver, or had a nobler nature in it, and the service is dear to me at tliis 
than you-4-took such gifts from ladies, and present hour. 

did all their good actions for the givers’ sakes. At this present hour, when I give this out 

If you will do yours for mine, I shall think to my La.dy to be written down, all my old 
with pride that I continue to have some share ^pain has softened away, and I am as happy 
in the life of a gallant and generous man.” as a man can be, at this present fine old 
For the second time in my life, she kissed country-house of Admiral Sir George Carton, 
my hand. I made So bold, for the first time. Baronet. It was my Lady Carton vmo bierself 
as to kiss hers ; and I tied the ring at my sought me out, over a great n^iy miles of 
breast, and I fell back to my place. the wide world, and found me In Hospital 

Then, the horse-litter went out at the gate, wounded, and brought me here* It is my ' 
witl| Serjeant Drooce in it ; and the horse- Lady Carton who writes down my words, 
litter went out at the gate with M|*8i Belltott My Lady was Miss Maiyon. And now, that 
in it ; and lieutenant Linderwood gave the 1 conclude what I had to tell, I see my Lady’s 
of command, “ Quick march ! ” and,^ hopored grey hair droop over her face, as die 
cheered and cried for, we went out of the leans ailitUe lower at lier desk ; and X fer- 
(Mte teo» marching along the level plain vently thank her for being so tender as I 
toi»rds‘1he serene blue sky as ^ we were see she is, towards the past paift and trouble 
kct^rdiaig straight to Heaven. of ner poor, old, fisiiithfal, humble soldier. 
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OVER THE WAY. . 

I HAD been living at Ihinbiidge Wolla and 
nowhere else, jjping on for ten years, when 
my-medical maa— very clever in his profes- 
sion, and the prettiest player I* ever saw 
in my life of a hand at Long Whist, 
which was a noble and a princSy game 
before Short was heard of — said to me, one 
day, as he sat feeling my pulse on the 
actual sofa which my poor dear sister Jane 
worked before ber spine came on, and laid her 
on a board for fifteen months at a stretch — 
the most upfight womui that ever lived— 
said to me, “ What we want, ma’am, is a fillip.” 

*^Good gracious, goodness gracious, Doctor 
Towers ! ” says I, quite sl^rtled at the man, 
for he was so christened himself : ** don’t talk 
as if you were alluding to people’s names ^but 
say what you mean.” • 

" 1 mean, my dear ma^am, that we want a 
little change of air and scene.” 

Bless the man ! ” said 1 ; " does he mean 
we or me I ” 

^ I mean you, ma’am.” 

“ Then Lard, forgive you, Doctor Towers,” 
I said ; " why don’t you get into a habit of 
expressing yourself in a straightforward 
manner, like af loyal subject of our gracious 
Queen Victoria, and a member of the Church 
of England 1 ” 

Towers laughed, as he generally does when 
he has fidgetted me into any of my impatient 
ways— one of my states, as 1 call them— and 
then he began, — 

« Tone, ma’am, Tone, •is all you require 
He appealed to Trottle, who just then came 
in with the ooAl-scuttle, looking, in his ni^ 
black suit, like an amiable man putting on 
coals &om motives of benevolence. 

TrotUe (whom 1 always call my right 
hand) has been in my service two and thmy 
yearsw He entered my service^ &r away fqpm 


I England.* He is the best of creatures^ mid 
the most respectable of men ; but, opinio- 
nated. 

“What you wanl^ ma’am,” says Trottle, 
making up the fire in his quiet and skilful 
way, “ is Tone.” 

“ Lard forgive you both ! ” says I, bursting 
out a-laughing ; “ 1 see you are in a con- 
spiracy against me, so I suppose you must do 
what you like with me, and take me to Lon- 
don for a change.” 

For some weeks Towers had hinted at. 
London, and consequeully 1 was prepared 
for him. When we had got to this point, we 
got on so expeditiously, that Trottle was 
packeR off to Loudon next day but one, to 
find some sort of place for me to la^ my 
troublesome old head in. 

Trottle came back to me at the Wells after 
two days’ absence, with accounts of a charm-^ 
ing place that could be taken for six months 
certain, with liberty to renew on the same 
terms for another six, and which really did 
afford every accommodation that I want^. 

. “ Could you really find no fault at all in 
we rooms, Trottle ? ” I asked him. 

“Not a single one, ma’am. They are 
exactly suitable to you. There is not. a fault 
in them. There is but one fault outside of 
them.” 

“ And what’s that T ” 

“ They are opposite a House to Let” 

“01” Ihseid, considering of it “ But is that 
such a very great objectiou ? ” 

“1 think it my duty to mention it, ma’am. 
It is a dull object to look at. Otherwise, I 
as so greatly pleased with the lodging 
I should have closed with the terms at onqi^ ' ' 
as 1 had your authority to 4o.” 

Trottle thinking so highly of the hi 
my interest, 1 wished not to disappomf luiiib. 
Conseqisnuy I said: * • 

.“TRe^empty House may let, pe^fka.” 
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« dear ma^am,^ aaid Trotile^ shaki^ ; 
l&is bead wiUi decision; won*t let 
niever does let, ma'am.'* 

^MeiH^ me ! Why not ? ” 

^Nobody knows, ma'am. All I have to m.en- 
tion is, ma^am, that the House won't let 1 ** 
“How long has this unfortunate House 
been to let, in the name of Fortune?’* 
said I. 

« Ever so long,” said Trottle. “Years,** 
“Ts it in ruins ? *' 

“ It'd a good deal out of repiur, ma'am, but 
it's not in ruina” 

The long and the short of this business 
was, that next day I had a pair of post- 
horses put to my chariot — for, I never travel 
by railway : not that 1 have anything to say 
against railwa 3 ^ except that they came in 
when I was t^ old to take to them ; and 
that they made ducks and drakes of a few 
turnpike-bonds I had — ^and so I dfent up 
myself, with Trottle in the rumble, to look at 
the iobide of this same lodging, and at the 
outside of this same House. 

As I say, I went and saw for myself. 
The lodging was perfect. That, I was 
sure it would be; oecause Trottle is the 
best judge of comfort 1 know. The empty 
house was an eyesore ; and that I was sure 
it would be too, for the same reason. How- 
ever, setting the one thing against the 
other, the good against the bad, the lodging 
very soon got the victory over the House. 
My lawyer, Mr. Squares, of Crown Office 
Eow, Temple, drew up an agreement; which 
his young man jabbered over so dreadfully 
when he read it to me, that 1 didn’t under- 
stand one word of it except my own name ; 
and hardly lhat, and 1 signed it, and d the 
otlier party signed it, and, in three weeks* 
time, 1 moved my old ^nes, bag and baggage, 
up to London. 

For the first month or so, 1 arranged to 
leave Trottle at the Wells. I made this 
arrangement, not only because tliere was a 
good deal to take care of in the way of my 
school-children and pensioners, and also of a 
new stove in the hall to air the house in my 
absence, which appeared to me calculated to 
blow up and burst ; but, likewise because 1 
suspect Trottle (tho]jgh the steadiest of men, 
and a widower between sixty and seventy) 
to be what 1 call rather a Philanderer. 1 
mean, that when any friend comes down to 
see me and brinjra a maid, Trottle is always 
remarkably read^ to show that maid the 
Wells of an evening ; and that I ha^e more 
than once noiiced the shadow of his arm, 
ontaide the room door nearly opposite my 
chair, encircling that maid*s waist on the 
Lnding, like a table-cloth brusL 
Therefore, I thought it just as well, before 
any London Pbiknaering took place, th^t I 
Bhould<.have *a little time to^ look round me, 
and to 1 ^ what girls were* in and about the 
place. S^r,qbo^ staybd wit]{ me in my^ew 
lodifipg, at iiiwt an^ Trottle had eatabliahed 
* '‘W 


me tliere safe and sound, but Peggy Hob- 
bins, my maid ; a most affectionate and at- 
tached woman, who never was an object of 
Philandering since 1 have kndWn her, and is 
not likely to begiff to become so after nine- 
and-twenty years next March. 

It was the fifth of November when I first 
breakf^ted in my new rooms. The Guya 
were going about in the brown fog, like mag- 
nified monsters of insects in table-bdbr, and 
there was a Guy resting on the doorsteps ot 
the House to Let. 1 put on my glasses, partly 
to see how the boys were pleased with what 
I sent them out by Peggy, and partlv 
to make sure that she didn't approach 
too near the ridiculous object, which of 
course was full of sky-rockets, and mighk go 
off into bangs at any moment. In this way 
it happened that the first time I ever looked 
at the House to Let, after 1 beoame its oppo- 
site neighbour, I had my glasses on. And 
this might not have happened once in fifty 
times, for my sight is uncommonly good for 
my time of life ; and I wear glasses as little 
as I can, for fear of spoiling it 

I knew already th^ it was a ten-roomed 
house, very dirty and much dilapidated ; that 
the area-rails were rusty and« peeling away, 
and that two or three of them were waning, 
or half- wanting ; that there were broken 
panes of glass in the windows, and blotches 
of mud on other panes, wliich the boys had 
thrown at them ; that there was quite a 
collection of stones in the area, also proceed- 
ing from those Young Mischiefs ; that there 
were games chalked on the pavement before 
the house, and likenesses of ghosts chalked 
on the street-door; that the windows were 
all darkened by rotting old blinds, or shutters, 
or both ; that the bills “To Let,” had curled 
up, as if the damp air of the place had given 
them cramps ; or had dropped down into 
cornqle, as if they were no more. 1 had seen 
all this on my first visit, and I had remarked 
to Trottle, that the lower part of the black 
board about terms was split away ; that 
the rest had become illegible, and that the 
very stone of the door-steps was broken 
'across. Notwithstanding, 1 sat at my break- 
fast table on that Please to Aemember the. 
fifth of November morning, staring alb the 
House through my glasses, as if*l never 
looked at it before. 

All at once — in the first-floor window on my 
right — down in a low corner, at a hole in a 
blind or a shutter — 1 found that I was look- 
ing at a secret Eye, The reflection of my 
fire may have touched it and made it shine ; 
but, I it shine and vanish. 

The eye might have seen me, or it might 
not have seen me, sitting there dn the glow 
of ttiy fire— -you can take which probability 
you prefer, without offence— but something 
struck through my frame, as if the sparkle m 
this eye had been electric, and had flashed 
straight at me. It had such an effect upon 
me. tnat 1 oculd not remain, by myself and 1 
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rang for Flobbins, and invented some littde long and long aga He wai kiDed dE «ea , 
jobs for her, to keep her in the room* After (Dear Heaven rest his blessed head!) nheh' - 
my breakfast v^as cleared away, I sat in the I was twenty-five* 1 have all my life, dnoe ^ 
same place ^th my glasses on, moving xny ! ever 1 can remember, been deeply fond ctf : 
head, now so, and now to, trying whether, children, I have always felt such a love for , 
with the shining of my fire and the fiaws in them, that 1 have had my sorrowful and 
the window-glass, 1 could re-produce any sinful times when 1 have fancied something ' 
sparkle seeming to be im there, that ^as like must have gone wrong in my life— something 
the sparkle of an eye. But no ; 1 could make must have been turned aside from its original 
notliid^ like it. I could make ripples and | intention I mean — or I should have been the . 
crooked lines in the front of the House to proud and happy mother of maxxy childrenv 
Let, and I could even twist one window up ! and a fond old grandmother this day. 1 have 
and loop it into another ; but, I could make soon known better in the cheerfulness and 

no eye, nor anything like an eye. So J con- coq^bentment that God has blessed me with 

vinced myself that I .oally had seen an eye. and given me abundant reason for ; and yet 
Well, to be sure 1 could not get rid of the I have had to diy my eyes even then, when 1 
im^ession of this eye, and it troubled me havethought of my dear, brave, hopeful, band- 
ana troubled me, until it was /ilmost a some, bright-eyed Charley, and the trust he 
torment* I dou*t think 1 was previously meant to cheer me with. Charley was my 
inclined to eoiicem my head much about young^t brother, and he went to India, 
the opposite House ; but, after this eye, my He married there, and sent his gentle little . 
head was full of the house ; and 1 thought wife home to me to be confined, and she was 
of little else than the house, and 1 watched to go back to him, and the baby was to be 

the house, and I talked about the house, and left with me, and I ^was to bring it up. It 

1 dreamed of the house. In all \his, 1 fully never belonged to this life. It took its silent 
believe uow, there wee a good Providence, place among the other incidents in my story 
But, you will, judge for yourself about that, that might have been, but never were. I had 
bye-and-bye. • hardly time to whisper to her *^Dead my 

My landlord was a butler, who had married own!’* or she to answer, ".Ashes to ashes, 
a cook, and set up housekeeping. They had dust to dust ! O lay it ou my breast and epm- 
not kept house longer than a couple of years, fort Charley ! ” when she had gone to seek 
and they knew no more about the House to her baby at Our Saviour’s feet. I went to 
Let than I did. [Neither could I find out Charley, and I told him there was nothing 
anything concerning it among the trades- leftbutme,poor me; and I lived with Charley, 
people or otherwise ; further than what out there, several years. He was a man vf 
Trottle had told me at first. It had been fifty, when he fell asleep ia my arms. His 
empty, sonlb said six years, some said eight, face had changed to be almost old and a little 
some said ten. It never did let, they all stem ; but, it softened, and softened when I 
agreed, and it never would let. laidfit down that I might cry and pray beside 

1 soon felt convinced tiiat I should work it; and, when I looked at it for the last time, 
myself iuto one of my states about the House ; it was my dear, untroubled, handsome, youth- 
and I soon did. I lived for a whole month ful Charley of long ago. 
in a flurry, that was always getting Iborse. — ^I was going on to tell that the loneliness 

Towers’s prescriptions, which I had brought of the House to Let brought back all these 
to Loudon with me, were of no more use recollections, and that they bad quite pierced 
than nothing. In the cold winter suulight, my heart one evening, when Floboiu^ opening 
in the thick winter fog, in the black winter the door, and looking very much as if she 
rain, in the white winter snow, the House wiinted to laugh but thought better of 
was equally qp my mind, 1 have heard, as said : 

jeverybody else has, of a spirit’s haunting a " Mr. Jabez Jarber, ma’am t ” 

housg ; but I have had my own personal Upon which Mr. Jarber ambled in, in his 

experience oi a house’s haunting a spirit ; for usum absurd way, saying : ^ 

that Hoi^e haunted mine. * ‘^Sophonisba! ” 

In all that month’s time, I never saw any- Which I am obliged to confess is my name, 
one go into the House nor come out of the A pretty one and proper one enough when it 
House. I supposed that such a thing must was given, to me : hu^ a good many years out 
take place sometimes, in the dead of the of datetnow,aud always sounding paraoularly 
night, or the glimmer of the morning ; but, I ^high-flown and oomi<^ from his lips. So £ ' 
never saw it done. • I got no relief from Wd, sharply ; 

having my curtains drawn when it came on " Though it is Sophonisba, Jarber, you ^ 

dark, and shutting out the house. The Eye not obliged to mention it, that / see.” 
then began to shine in my fire. * In reply to this observation, the ridiculous 

I am a single old woman. 1 should say mazaputthe tipi^of my fiverightrhand fing^ / 
at onoe^ without being at all afraid of the to his lips, and said again, with ai^ aggra^ 
name, I am an old maid ; only that I am older vatiug accent on the Ijprd syllable 
than the phrase would express. Thejtdme , "iophonwbssi ” ^ ' 

was when I bad.my love-trouble^ but U ial I doVt bom b^pi^ because r.gsii>alfidq 


7. Wb.1 


A mytjsB lo usT. 


tlie*" smell of dil, and wax oandles belonged - you please, Jarber,** 1 said. ^CoU me BJarsl}. 
to my day. I hope the convenient sitna- 1 How do you do ? I hope you are pretty 


tlon of one of xny tall old eandleeti<^ on well.’* 
the tabk at^mv elbow will be my excuse forj 
saying, that if ne did that again, 1 would chop 


hk toes with it. (1 am sorry to add that expsct to be.” 


“Thank you. And you 1” Iteid Jarber. 

"1 am os wA as an old woman can 


when I told him sc^ 1 knew his toes to be | 


at Jai ber’s, it is too inu(^ of a good thing, j at the candlestick, and be left off ; pretending 
Ihere is an orchestra still standing in the I not to have said any thing. ‘ 

open air at the Wells, before whicli, in the | “I am infirm, of course,” I said, “ and so 
presence of a throng of fine compnny, 1 have . are you. Let us both be thankful it’s no 
walked a minuet with Jarber. But, there is wofse.” 

a house still standing, in which I have fvoru ] "Is it possible that you look woiried ? ” 
a pinafore, and had a tooth drawn by fasten-* i said Jarber. 

ii)g a thread to the tooth and the door-handle, I " It is very possible. I have no doubt it is 
4Uid toddling away from tlie door. And how I the fact.” , 

should I look now, at my years, in a pinafore, ! * And what has worried my Soph , 

or having a door for my dentist ? f sofr-hearted friend,” said Jarber. 

Besides, Jarber always was more or less an ** Something not easy, I suppose, to com- 

1 _ -TT. j| t ,1 T T TT 


But, really, at my time df life and 


Jarber was beginning : 
“ S^; not old, Sophon- 


but I looked 


sofr-hearted friend,” said Jarber. 

"Something not easy, I suppose, to corn- 


absurd man. He was sweetly dressed, and prebend. I am worried to death by a House 
beautifully perfumed, and many girls of my to Lei, over the way.” 
day would have given their ejira for him ; Jarber went with his little tip-toe step to 
though I am bountl to add that he never the window-curtains, peeped out, and looked 
cared a fig for them, or their advances either, round at me. 

and that he was very constant to me. For, "Yes,” said I, in answer : “ that house.” 


and that he was very constant to me. For, 
he not only proposed to me before my love- 


“ Yes,” said I, in answer : “ that house.” 
After peeping out again, Ja^*ber came back 


happiness ended in sorrow, but afterwards to his chair with a tender .aii*, and asked : 
too : not once, nor yet twice : nor will we say " How does it worry you, S — fU’ah ? ” .. 
how many times. However many they were, ' " It is a my 8 ter 3 r to mo,” said I. " Of course 
or however few they were, the last time he every house w a mystery, more or less ; but, 
paid mo that compliment was immediately something that I don’t care to mention ” (for 
after he had presented me with a digestiVe truly the Eye was so slight a thing to men- 
dinner-pill stuck on the point of a pin. And tion that I wtis more tlian half ashamed of it), 
1 said on that occasion, laughing heartily, " has made that House so mysterious to me, 
" Kow, Jarber, if you don’t know that two and has so fixed it in my mind, that I have 
people whose united ages would make about had no peace for a month. I foresee that I 
a hundred and fifty, have got to be old, I do ; shall have no peace, either, until Trottle 
and I beg to swallow this uoiiseiise ih the comes to me, next Monday.” 


about waya As long as I can i^memlier 
him he was always going little errands 
for people, and carrying little gossip. At 


form of this pill,” (which I took on the spot), 1 might have mentioned before, that there 
"and I request to hear no more of it.” is a long-standing jealousy between Trottle 

After that, he conducted liimself pretty and Jarber; and that there is never any love 
well. He was always a little squeezed man, lo tt>etween those two. 
was Jai’ber, in little sprigged waistcoats; " petulantly repeated Jarber, with 

and he had always little Tegs and a little a little fiourish of his cane ; " how is TroUU 
smile, and a little voice, and little round- to restore the lost peace of Sarah ? ” 
about way& As long as I can i^meml)er "He will exert himself to find out some- 
him he was always going little errands thing about the^House. I have fallen into 
for people, and carrying little gossip. At hat state abofit it, that I Really must dis- 
this present time when he called me cover by some means or other, good or bajil, 
"Sophonfrba!” h\& had a little old-fashioned fair or foul, how and why it is that that 
lodging in that new neighbourhood of mine. House remains To Let.” 

I had not seen him for two or three years, " And why Trottle ? Why not,” putting his 
but I had beard that he still went out with a little bat to his heart ; "why not, Jarber I ” 
little perspective-glass and stood on door- "To tell you the truth, I have never 
steps m ^int James’s Street, .to see the thought of Jarber in the matter. And now 
.nobility go to Court; and went in< his little I do think of Jarber, through your having 
eloak and goloshes outside Willis’s rooms tp the kindness to suggest him-— for wliicU X 
see them go to Almack’s ; and caught the am reflly and truly obliged to you— I don’t 
^ightfullest colds, and got himself trodden i tliiuk he could do it.” 


upon by coachmen ana linkmen, until he 
went home to his landlady a mass of bruises, 
and to be nursed for a jnonth. l 
J« n|sr ,tocA off his little fuiHiollared doak, 
and eat^down opposit^me, with his little cane ; 
wtd hat hand. . ^ ^ . 1 


‘lut u«irium ao more Sophonis^ung, if catch cold.” 


" Sarah ! ” 

^<1 think it would be too much for 3 F 0 iif 
Jarber.” 

"Samh 1 ” 

" There would be eoming and going, and 
etching and carrying^ Jarber, and you might 




Chttdes 


^Sorahi What eou be done by Trottleijerenioff^ we must all lay our heavii -to* 
can be donebytne. 1 am on terms of ac- gather. 

qualntance with ereiy person of respon- should hardly think that would be , 
hibility in this parish. I am intimate at fhe wanted, ma*am ; Mr. Jatber’s head is surely 
Circiuating Library. I coarerse dailjjrith equal to anything.” 

the Assessed Taxes. I lodge with the Water i^ing determined ndt to notice, I said 
Rate. 1 know the Medical Man. 1 lounge again, that we must all lay our heads : 
habitually at the House Agent’s. I dine with together. 

the Churchwardens. I move to the ^uar*^ “ Whatever you order, ma’am, shall be 
dians. Crottle ! A person in the sphere of a obeyed. Still, it cannot be doubted, I should 
domestic, and totally unknown to society ! ” think, that Mr. Jaiber’s head is equal, if not • 
“Don’t be warm, Jarber. In mentioning superior, to any pressure that can be brought 
Trottle, I have naturally relied on my Bight- to bear upon it.’^ 

Hand, who would take any trouble to gratii^ This wm provoking ; and his way, whet 
even a whim of his old mistress’s. But, if he Ame in and out all through the day, oi 
you can find out anything to help to unravel pretending not to see the House to Let, 
the mystery of this House to Let, I shall be was more provoking still. However, being 
full/as much oblig<>d to you as if there was quite resolved not to notice^ 1 gave no sign 
never a Trottle in the land.” ^ whatever that 1 did notice. But, when 

Jarber rose and put on his little cloak. A evening came, and he showed in Jarber, 
couple of fierce brass lions held it tight round mid, when Jarber wouldn’t be helped off 
his little throat ; but a couple of the mildest with his cloak, and poked his cane into cane 
Hares might have done that, I am sure, chair-backs and china ornaments and his own 
“ Sarah,” he said, “ I go. ]^pect me on eye, in trying to unclasp his brazen lions of 
Monday evening, the Sixth, when perhaps hiimself (which he ^couldn’t do, after all) I 
you will give me a cup of tea may 1 ask could have shaken them both, 
for no Green 1 Adieu f” As it was, I only shook the tea-pot, and 

fliis was ob a Thursday, the second of made the tea. Jarber had brougnt from 
December. Wnen I reflected that Trottle under bis doak, a roll of paper, with which 
would come back on Monday, too, I had he had triumphantly pointea over the way, 
my misgivings as to the difficulty of keep- like the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father appearing 
ing the two powers from open warfare, and to the late Mr. Hemble, and which he had laid 
indeed I was more uneasy than 1 quite cyi the table. 

like to confess. However, the empty House “ A discovery 1 ” said I, pointing to it, 
swallowed up that thought next morning, as when he was seated, and had got nia tear 
it swallowea up most other thoughts now, cup. — Don’t go, Trottle.” 
and the House quite preyed upon me all that ** The first of a series of discoveries,” 

day, and all the Saturday. answered Jarber. “Account of a former 

It was a very wet Sunday : raining and tenapt, compiled from the Water-Rate, aOd 
blowing from morning to* night. When Medical Man.” 

the bells rang for ailernoon church, they “Don’t go, Trottle,” I repeated. For, 1 
seemed to ring in the commotion of the saw him making imperceptibly to the door, 
puddles as well as in the wind, and* they ^ “Begging your pardon, ma^am, I might be 
pounded very loud and dismal indeed,* and in Mr. Jarber’s way ? ” 
tiie street looked very dismal indeed, and Jarber looked that he decidedly thought ho 
tiie House looked diamallest of all. might be. 1 relieved myself with a good 

I was reading my prayers neai* the light, angry croak, and said — always determined 
and my fire was glowing in the darkening not to notice : * ^ 

window-glass, when, lookin^^ up, as I prayed » “ Have the goodness to sit down, if you 
for the fathertesB children ana widows and please, Trottle. I wish you to hear this.” 
all who were desolate and oppressed,^! Trottle bowed in the stiffest manner, and 
saw the Bye |igain. It passed in a moment, took the remotest chair He could find. Bven 
as it "liad done before ; out, this lime, I was that, he moved close to the draught frcmi 
inwardly more convinced that I had seen it. the keyhole of the door. 

Well to be sure, I had a night that night ! “ Firstly,” Jarber began^ alter sipping hia 

Whenever I closed my own eyes, it was tea, “ would my Sophon — 

to see eyes. Next mmung, at an unreason- “ Begili again, Jarber,” said I. 

ably, and I should have said (but for that “ Wdbld you be much surpnaed, if this 

railroad) an impo88y>ly early hou^ comes iHouse to Let, should turn out to be the pro* 
Trottle. As soon as he had toltfme all perty of a relation of your own 1” 

about the I told him all about the “ i should indeed be very much surprise<|« 

House. He listened with as great uiteiest “Then it belongs to your first eousim^ ^ 
and attention as I could possimy wish, until learn, by the way, that he is ill at this time/ 

I come to Jabez Jarber, wlien he cooled in Geofge Forley.”* ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

an in^nt, and became opinionated. “Inen that is k bad beginning. 2 cannot 

“Now, iVottle,” I said, pretending not to deny that Geom FoAey stands jnAhe rela- 
notice, “when Mr. Jarber comes b^l^this tion of first eooinn to me; bq( I^holdaiib 
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tkimt% The coiweqiiiwiee waa, that Pranli pAlwya gM to renaemher that, Im M , 
and hie ^ife went into lodgin^^aod Mra held her baby ia hie anna, and kissed, aad \ 
AV'ilson refused 'to see them, audl^med away blessed it before his death. After that^ sm 
N orah, the wasm-hekrted. liousemaid ; whoia the consequent ezaminatioa into the state of * 
they accordingly took into their service, his affiurs, it was found that he had left ffur 
When Captain Wilson returned from his less property than people had been led by 
voyage, he was very cardial with the^ young his st^le of living to imagine ; and, wjhat . 
couple, and spent many an evening at their money there was, was all settled upon his 
lodgings; smoking bis pipe, and sippidg hiiT wife, and at her disposal after her death, 
grog ; but he told them that, for quietness* This did not signify much to Alice, as Frank 
sake, he could not ask them to his own house ; was now first mate of bis 8hip,^and; in another 
for his wife was bitter against them. They voyage or two, would ’ be captain. Mean- 
ware not very unhappy about this. while he bad left her some hundreds (all his 

Tiie seed of future unhappiness lay rather savl^) in the bMik. 
in Frank’s vehement, passionate disposition ; It wcame time for Alice to hear from her 
which led him to resent his wife’s shyness and husband. One letter from the Cape she had 
want of demonstration as failures in conjugal already received. The next was to announce 
duty? He was already tormenting himself, his arrival in India. As week after week 
and her too, in a slighter degree, by appre- passed over, and no intelligence of the ship’s 
hensions and imaginations of what might arrival reached the office of the owners, and 
befal her during his approaching absence at the Caplhin’s wife^was in the same state of 
sea. At last he went to his father and urged ignorant suspense as Alice herself, her fears 
him to insist upon Alice’s being onss more re- grew most oppressive. At length the day 
ccived under bis roof ; the more especially as came when, in reply to her inquixy at the 
tiiere was now a prospect of her cdnfiiiement Shipping Office, they told her that the owners 
while her husband was away on his voyage, had given up hope of ever hearing ifiore of 
Captain Wilson was, as Ce liimself expressed the Betsy-Jane, and had sent in &eir claim 
it, breaking and unwilling to undergo uf:>on the ITnderwriteis. Now that he was 
the excitement of a scene ; yet he felt that gone for ever, she first felt a yearning, long- 
what nia son said was true. So he went to his ing love for the kind cousin, toe dear friend, 
wife. And before Frank went to sea, he had the sympathising protector, whom she should 
the comfort of seeing his wife installed in her never oee again,-— first felt a passionate desire 
old little garret in his father’s house. To have tashow him his child, whom she had hitherto 
placed her in the one best spare room was a rather craved to have all to herself— her own 
step beyond Mrs. Wilson’s powers of submis- sole possession. Her grief was, however, 
slon or generosity. The worst part about it, noiseless, and quiet — ^rather to the scandal of 
however, wiui that the fraithful Norah had to Mi's. Wilson ; who bewailed her step-son as 
1>e dismissed. Her place os housemaid had if be and she had always lived together in 
been filled up ; and, even had it not, she had perfect harmony, and who evidently thought 
I’orfeited Mrs, Wilson’s good opinion for ever, it her duty to burst into fresh tears at every 
She comforted her young master and mistress strange face she saw ; dwelling on his poor 
by pleasant prophecies of the time when they young widow's desolate state^ and the help^ 
would have a household of their own*^ of lessness of the fatherless child, with an 
which, in whatever service she might be in unction, as if she liked the excitement of the 
the meantime, she should be sure to form sorrowful story. 

part. Almost the last action FViynk Wilson So passed away the first days of Alice’s 
did, before setting sail, was going with Alice widowhood. By e-and-bye things subsided into 
to see Norah once more at her mother’s house, their natural and tranquil course. But, as if 
And then he went away. • this young creature was always to be in some 

Alice’s fathef-in-law grew more and more heavy trouble, her ewe-lamb, began to be 
feeble as winter advanced. She was of great ailing, pining and sidcly^ The child’s mys- 
use to fier step-mother in nuraing and amusing terious illness turned out to be some afiection 
him ; and, althougli there was anxiety enough of the spine likely to affect health ; but not to 
in the household, there was perhaps more of shorten life— at least so ^e doctors s.«ud, 
peace than there had been for years ; for But the long dreary suffering of one whom 
Mrs. Wilson had not a bad heart, and was a motheriovea as Alice loved her only child, 
softened by the visible approach of death to is hard to Ipok forward to. Only Norah 
one whom* she loved, ana touched by the guessed what Alice suffered ; no ^ but Gk>d 
lonely condition of t)^ young creature, eu- knew.' 

pecting her first confinement in her husband’s And so it fell out, that when Hn. Wilson, 
absence. To this relenting mood Norah owed the elder, came to her one day in violence 
the permission to come and nurse Alice when dUtress, occasioned by a very ma^rial diiffir 
her baby was bom, and to remain to attend nution in the value of the property that her 
ou Captain Wilson. husb&d had left her, — a diminudon erhi^ ' 

Befine one letter had been received from made her income barely enough to eupport 
Frank (who had sailed for the East Indies hersc^, much Igsa ABee— the c^d 

and CtdnaX his ^father died. Aiiee Hardly amdeintimd how anything wlK^ : 
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not tCAii^ health or life could oanae such grief ; who differed fi'om him, and overthrowiue hie 
and she received the intelligence with irri* opponents rather by the loud strength of hia 
tating composure. But when, that afternoon, language than the calm strength of his logic, 
the little siiA child was brought and the j Th^re was something of the Yankee in all 
grandmother — who after all loved it well — | this. Indeed his theory ran parallel to the 
iKi^gan a ^esh moan over her losses to its ! famous Yankee motto — ^ Inland flogs crea- 
unconadous ears—eaying howshe had planned ; tion, and Manchester flogs England.’^ Such 
to consult this or that doctor, and to give it a man. as may be fancied, had had no time 
this or that comfort or luxury in after years, fdhr fallmg in love, or any such nonsense. At 
hut ^t now all chance of this had passed the age when most young men so through 
away« Alice’s heart wm touched, and she their courting and matrimony, he had not the 
drew near to^ Mrs. Wilson with unwonted means of keeping a wife, and was far too 
iraresses, and, in a spirit not unlike to that of practical to think of having one. And now 
Buth, entreated, that come what would, they that he was in easy circumstances, a rising 
might remain together. After much a is- man, he considered women almost as in- 
cussion jn succeeding days, it was arranged ' cumbrances to the world, with whom a roan 
that Mrs. Wilson imould take a house in | bad better have as little to do as possible. 
Manchester, famishing it partly with what | His first impression of Alice was indistihet, 
furniture she had, and providing the rest with ; and he did not care enough about her to make 
Alice’s remaining two mmdred pounds. Mrs. | it distinct. “A pretty yea-nay kind of woman,” 
Wilson was herself a Manchester womln, and j would have been his description of her, if he 
naturally longed to return to her native town ; i had been pushed into a corner. He was rather 
Some connexions of her own at that time re- 1 afiraid, in the beginning, that her quiet ways 
quired lodgings, fgr which they were willing to j arose from a listlessiiess and lar/mess of 
pay pretty haudsomely. Alice undertook the j character which would have been exceedingly 
active superintendence and superior work of discordant to his active energetic nature, 
the household. Norah, willing faithful Norah, But, when he found out the punctuality with 
offered to cook, scour, do anything in short, which his wishes were attended to, and h^r 
so that she mights but remain with them. work was done ; when he was* called in^ the 
The plan succeeded. For some years their morning at tlie very stroke of the clock, his 
first ledgers remained with them, and all shaving-water scalding hot, his fire bright, 
went smoothly,— with the one sad exception his coflhe made exactly as his peculiar fancy 
of the little girl’s increasing deformity. Hovs dictated, (for he was a man who had his 
that mother loved that child, is not for words theory about everything, based uj>on what he 
tell ! ^ knew of science, and often perfectly original) 

Then came a break of misfortune. Their — tlien he began to think : not that Alice 
lodgers left, and no one succeeded to them, had any peculiar merit ; but that he had got 
After some months they had to remove to a | into remarkably good lodgings ; bis restless- 
smaller house ; and Alice’s tender conscience ; ness wore away, and he began to consider 
was tom by the idea that she ought not to be himself as almost settled for life in them, 
a burden to her mother-in-law, but ought to Mr. Openshaw had been too busy, all his 
go out and seek her own maintenance. And life, to be introspective. He did not know 
leave her child ! The thought came like the that ^le had any tenderness in his nature ; 
sweeping l)oom of a funeral bell over her and if he had become conscious of its abstract 
heart existence, he would have considered it as a 

Bye-and-bye, Mr. Openshaw came to lodge manifestation of disease iii some part of 
with them. He had started in life as the his nature. But he was decoyed into pity un- 
orrand-boy and sweeper-out of a warehouse ; awares ; and pity led on to tenderness. That 
had straggled up through all the grades of ^little helpless child — always carried about 
t‘mployment in the place, flghting his way by one of the three busy womeh of the house, 
through the hard s^iriving Manchester life or else patiently threading coloured beads in 
svdth strong pushing energy of character, the chair from which, by no ^effort of its 
Kvery spare moment of time had been sternly own, could at ever move; the great grave 
given up to self-teaching. He was a capit^ blue eyes, full of serious, not uncheerful, ex- 
accountant, a good French and German pressiou, giving to the small delicate face a 
scholar, a keen, far-seeing, trafjesmaii; look beyond its years ; the soft plaintive voice 
understanding markets, and the be»ing of dropping out but few words, so unlike the 
events, both near and distant, on trade: and continmu prattle of a child — caught Mr. Open- 
yet, yrith such vivid attention to present*- sh^’s attention in spite of himself. One 
details, that I do not think he ever saw a day — he half scorned himself for doing so— 
(ftoupof flowers in the fields without thinking lie cut short his dinner-hour tq go in search 
whemer their colours would, or would not, of tiomsrjboy which should take the place of 
lorrii harmonious contrasts in the coding those eternal beads. 1 forget what be bought ; 
spring’ muslins and printtf. He went to but, when he gave the present (which he 
debating societieiL and threw himself with all took care to do in a short abrupt manner, 
hii%h®i^rt'*^^d somint</jpoUtict; esteemiijg, it and when no one was by to see him) he was 
psust ke^o^fi^ evpiT'^mai^ a fool or arknave**- almdtt thrilled by the flash of delight that 
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came otver that oMId'a face, and eonld not " Mrs. Frank, ia there any reaMon wlvf M 
help all throogh that afternoon ^oing over two ahould not put op our horses together ?** 
over again the picture left on Ms memory, Alice stood still in perplexed wooden* 
by the bright effect of unexpected joy on the What did he mean t He had resumed the ^ 
little girPs face. When%e returned home, reading of his newspaper, as if he did not : 
he found his slippers placed by his sittings expect any answer ; so she found silence her/ 
room fire ; and even more careful attention safest course, and weot on quietly arranging 
paid to his fimcies than was habitual m those his breakfast without another word passing 
model lodgings. When Alice had taken the between them. Just as he was leaving the 
last df his tea-things away — she had been house, to ^ to the warehouse as usual, he 
silent as usual till then-^he stood for an turned ba^ and put his head into the bright, 
instant with the door in her hand. ^ Mr. neat, tidy kitchen, where all the women 
Openshaw looked as if he were deep in his breakfasted in the morning : 
book, though in fact he did not see a line ; ^ You’ll think of what 1 said, Mrs. Frank 

but was heaVtily wishing the woman would (this waa her name with the lodgers), 
be gone, and not make any palaver of grati- and let me have your opinion upon it io- 
tude. But she only said : ^ night.” 

I am very much obliged to you, Sir. Alice was thankful that her mother and 
Thank you very much,” and was gone, even Norah were too busy talking together to 
before he eonld send her away with a ^ There, attend much to this speech. She determined 
my good woman, that’s enough ! ” not t(^hink about it at all through the day ; 

For some time longer he took no apparent and, ot course, the effort not to tliink, made 
notice of the child. lie even hardened his her thiik all the more. At night she sent up 
heart into disregarding her sudden flush of Norah*with his tea. But Mr. Openshaw almost 
colour and little timid smile oP recognition, knocked Norah down as she was going out 
when he saw her by ^liance. But, after all, at the door, by pushing past her and calling 
this could i^t last for ever ; and, having a out ^ Mrs. Frauk ! ” in an impatient voice, 
i^coud time ^ven way to tenderness, there at the top of the stairs, 
wa^ no relapse. The insidious ebemy having Alice went up, rather than seem to have 
thus entered his heart, in the guise of affixed too much meaning to his words, 
compassion to the child, soon assumed the Well, Mrs. Frauk,” he said, ^ what 
more dangerous form of interest in the answer 1 Don’t make it too loiiff ; for 1 have 
mother. He was aware of this change of lots of office work to get throng to-night.” 

feeling, despised himself for it, struggled 1 hardly know what you meant, Bir,^ 

with it ; nay, internally yielded to it and said truthful Alice. 

cherished it, long before he suffered the “ Well ! I should have thought you might 

slightest Expression of it, by word, action, or have guessed. You’re not new at this sort of 
look, to escape him. He watched Alice’s work, and f am. However, I’ll make it 
docile obedient ways to her stepmother ; plmn this time. Will you have me to be 
the love widch she had inspired in the thy w^edded husband, and serve me, and love 
rough Norah (roughened by the wear and me, and honour me, and all that sort of 
tear of sorrow and years) ; but above all, thing 1 Because, if you will, I will do as 
he saw the wild, deep, passionate affection much by you, and be a father to your child- 
existing between her and her child. They and that’s more than is put in the orayer- 
spoke little to any one else, or when any one book. Now, Tm a man of my word ; and 
else was by ; but, when alone together, they what I say, I feel ; and what 1 promise, I’ll 
talked, and murmured, and cooed, and chat- do. Now, for your answer !” 
tcred Bo continually, that Mr. Openshaw first Alice was silent. He began to make the 
wondered vjhat they couhl find to say tb tea, as if her reply was a matter of perfect 
each otlier, and next became irritated because indifference to him ; but, as soon as that was 
t he]^ were always so grave and silent with done, he became impat^iit. 
him. Allwihis time, he was perpetually Well 1” said he. 

devising small new pleasures for the child. “ How long, sir, may I have to think over 
JJis thoughts ran, in a pertinacious way, upon it 7” 

the desolate life before her; and offen he Three miijiutes!” (looking at hie watch 
came back from his day’s work loaded w'ith “ You’ve had two already — that makes five, 
the very thing Alice had been longing for, Be a lensible woman, say Yes, and sit down 
but had not been able to procure. One time to tea with me, and we’ll talk it over 
it was a little chair for drawing ^he fittlS together ; for, after tea, 1 shall be busy ; say 
sufferer along the streets, and many an No ” (he hesitated a moment to t^ aud kEep. 
evening tl*at ensuing summer Mr. Open- his voice in the same tune), *‘and 1 shan’t 
shaw drew her along himself jregafdless another word about it, but pay up a 
of the remarks of hb acquaintances. One re^t for my rooms to-morrow, and M 
day in autumn he put down his newspaper. Time’s up ! Ye^ or no 1” * 

as Alice came in with the brefikfast, and **lf you please, air^yoa have beSn so goon 
said, in as indifferent a voice as ke conl(| tojiittle Ailsie— ” ^ ^ # 

nssome • 1 " F^ere sit d<){¥n eoiq(ortaM]r xis on 
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And let lie have our tea toother. 1 am great trial ef dier i^rmer married life. *Kow 
:glad to iind are good aud aeusible as 1 went on clear and straight, under tbi 
took jou fear.” guidance of her husbaud's strpng sense, wara 

And this was Alice Wilson’s eecond wooing, heart, and powerful wilh Year by yeai 
Mr. Opensbaw’s will was too strong, and their worldly pr&perity increased. At Mrs 
his circumstances too good, for him not Wilson's death, Korah came back to them 
to carry all before him. He settled Mrs. as nurse to the newly-born little Edwin 
Widson in a comfortable house of her own, ^into ^v’hich post she was not installed with* 
and made her quite independent of lodgers, but a pretty strong oration on thq^ part o 
The little that Alice said with regard to the proud and happy father ; who declare^ 
.future plans was in Norah's behalf. that if he found out that Norah ever triec 

“No,” said Mr. Openshaw. “Norah shall to screen the boy by a falsehood, or tf 
take care of the old lady as long as she lives; make him nesh erther in body or mind 
and, after that, she shall either comq, and she should go that very day. Noral 
live with us, or, if she likes it better, she and Mr. Openshaw were not on the mos 
shall have a provision for life — for your thoroughly cordbil terms ; neither of then 
sake, missus. No one who has been good to fully recognising or appreciating the o^her"' 
you or the child shall go unrewarded, best qualities. 

But <even the little one will be better for This was tlie previoim history of tin 
some fresh stuff about her. Get her a bright, Lancashire family wdio had 'now remove 
sensible girl as a nurse : one who \Von’t go to Loudon, and had come to occupy tht 
rubbing her with calf's-foot jelly as Norah House. 

does; wasting good stuff outside that ought They had been there about a year, wher 
to go in, but will follow doctors* dii'ections ; Mr.Onensbawfluddenly informed his wife tha 
which, as you must see pretty clearly by this he haa »letermined to heal long-standing feuchi 
time, Norah won't; because they give the and had asked his wide and aunt Chadwicl 
poor little wench pain. Now, I'm not above to come and pay them a visit fiiud see London 
being nesh for other folks myself I^can Mrs. Openshaw bad never seen this uncle am 
stand a good blow, and never change colour ; aunt of her hnsband'a Years before she 
but, set me in the oi>erating-ruom in the had married him, there had been a quarrel 
infirmary, and 1 turn as sick os a girl. Yet, All she knew was, that Mr. Chadwick vran 
if need wei'e, I would hold the little wench ! a small ujanufacturer in a ct»untry towj 
on my knees while she screeched with naiii, | in South Lanc;isliire, She was extreiuel 3 
if it were to do her poor back good. Nay, ’ pleased that the breach was to be healed 
nay, wrench I keep your white looks for the ami began making prepaiations to rende! 
time when it comes— I don't say it ever will, their visit ple.nsant. 

But this I know, Norah will spare the child They anived at last. Goiu^ to see Londoi 
and cheat the doctor if she can. Now, I say, was such an event to tliein, that Mrs. Chad 
give the bairn a year or two’s chanc^ and | wick had made all new linen fresh for th( 
then, when the pack of doctors have done , occasion — from night-caps downwards ; and 
their best — and, maybe, the old lady Las as for gowns, ribbons, and collars, shi 
gone — we’ll liave Norah back, or do better | might have been going into the wilds o 
for her.” Ciimiiia where never a shop is, so large wa? 

The pack of doctors could do no good to her stock. A fortnight before the day of lie: 
little Ailsie. She was bevoud their power. But departure for London, she bad forraall] 
her father (for so he insisted on being called, called to take leave of all her acquaintance 
and also on Alice's no longer retaining the saying she should need all the intermediatt 
appellation of Mama, but becoming heuce-^ time for packing up. It was like a secouc 
forward Mother) ,by his healthy cheerfulness wedding in her imagination; and, to complett 
of manner, his clear decision of purpose, his the resemblance which an entirely new ward 
odd turns and quirks of hilmour, added to robe made between the two events, he^p hus 
his real strong love for the helpless little band brought her back from Mtoichester, oi 
girl, infused a new element of brightness and . the last market-day before they set off, i 
contidence into her life ; and, though her gorgeous pearl and amethyst brooch, saying 
back remained the same, her general health, ^’Lunnon should see that Lancashire folk^ 
was strengthened, and Alice— nevor going i knew a handsome thing when they saw it.” 
l)eyond a smile herself — had the j)lepsure of For sonfe time after Mr. and Mrs, Clnid 
seeing her child taught to laugh. I wijk arrived at the Openshaws’, there was r\( 

As for Alice's own life, it was happier j opportniity for wearing tliis brooch ; but a 
than it bad ever been. ^Ir. Openshaw j length they obtained an order to see Buck 
tequhred no demonstration, no expressions of in^am Palace, and the spirit of loyally 
affS^cUon from her. Indeed, these would , demanded that Mrs. Chadwick should woai 
im^her have disgusted him. Alice eould her best dothes in visiting the abode of liui 
love deeply, but could uot‘ talk about it , sovereign. On her return, she hastily changet 

pembual requitement of loving words/ her dress; for Mr. Openshaw had plaiu:fi< 
Usc^ iffid miswwnstruing 4hem | that,^hey should go to Richmond, drink 

of \ove^ had the and rcLurn by moanll^^ht Accordingly, abou 
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£iv 6 «v^*el 0 aik, Mr. aad ISdiv, OpettabAw and Mr. me cmt ? witere.have you been 1 We t£idia|l|tt 
Mas. Cbadivick set off. you dead, we di(^ indeed 1 She poaxed oat 

The housemaid and cook sate below, words and ouestions to gain time, as if timA 
Norah luurdlj^knew where. Slie wa® always would help her. 

engrossed in the nursery , %ql tending her two ** Norah I answer me this question stoa^ht, 

children, and in- sitting by the restless, by yes or no — Is my wife de^ ? ” 
excitable Atleie till she fell asleep, Bye-aiid> ^^No, idle is not r* sfdd Horah, slowly and 
bye, the housemaid Bessy tapped gent|^’ at tjje heavily. 

door. Norah went to her, and they sj^oke in O, what a relief ! Did she receive my 
whisptra letters? But perhaps you don*t know. Why 

^ Nurse! there's some me down-stairs did you leave her? Where is she t O, 
wants you.” Norah, tell me all quickly !” 

“ Wants me ! Who is it I” “Mr. Frank ! ” said Norah at last, almost . 

“ A gentleman — drigeu to bay by her terror lest her mistress 
“A gentleih:m ? Nonsense !” should return at any moment, and hnd him 

“Well! a man, then, and ho asks for you, there -—unable to consider what was best; 
and he rung at the front door hell, and has to he done or said— rushing at something 
walked into the dining-room.” decisive, beeause she could not endure her 

-:oa should ne\er have let him,” ex- present state : “Mr. Frank! we never heard 
claimed Norah, “ master and missus out—” a line hum you, and the shipowners said you 
“1 did not want him to come in; but, had go%e down, you and every one eke. Wo 
when he heard you lived hero, he walked thought you were dead, if ever man was, and 
past me, and sat down on iho first chair, poor Miss Alice and her little sick, helpless 
and said, * Tell her to come and syeak to me.* j child ! * O, sir, you must guess it,” cried the 
There is no g.-is 1 indited in the room, and I poor creature at last, bursting out into u 
supper is all set omV' • I passionate fit of crying, “ for indeed 1 cannot 

“ lie'll be qJF with the spoons ! ” exclaimed tell it. But it was no one's fault. God help 
Norah, putting the houseuuiidk fear into U8«.ll this night ! ” 

\\or^3f and preparing to leave theVoom, first, , Norah had sate down. She trembled too 
liowever, giving a look to Ailsie, sleeping much to stand. He took her hands in his. 
.soundly and calmly. | He squeezed them hard, as if by physical 

Down-stairs slie went, uneasjf fears stirring | pressure, the truth could he wrung out. 
in her bosom. Before she entered the dining- 1 • “Norah!” His time his tone was calm, 
room she provided hex self with a candle, and, , stagnant as despair. “She has mamed 
with it in her baiui, slie went in, looking round ; again !” 

her in the darkness tor her visitor. | Norah shook her head sadly. The giasp 

He was &ftaiidiiig up, holding by the table. : slowly relaxed. The man had fainted. 

Norah and he looked at each other ; graduiJ | There was bx-audy in the room. Norah 
recognition coining into their eyes. forced some drops into Mr. Frank's month, 

“ Norah ?” at length he asked. ! chafed his hands, and — when mere animal life 

“Who are you i” asked Norah, with the | returne<l, before the mind poured in its flood 
sharp tones of a-larm and incredulity, “1 ; of memories and thoughts — ^she lifted him upy 
lion't know you : ” trying, by futile woftls of i and rested his head against her knees. Then 
disbelief, to do away with the ieriihle fact .■ she put a few crumbs of breail taken from 
before her. j the 8U])por-table, soaked in brandy into hia 

“ Am 1 so changed ?” he said, pathetically. ■ mouth. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

“I daresay lam. But, Norah, tell me!”; “Where is she? Tell me this instant.” 
ho breathed hard, “ where is my wife ? Is He looked so wild, so mad, so desperate, tliat 
she — is she ally e?” ' -Norah felt herself to be in bodily danger; 

He came nearer to Norah, and would have hut her time of dread had gone by. She had 
takei\Jher hand; but she hacked away from been afraid to tell him ^he truth, and then 
)jim ; looking,, at liim all the time with she had been a coward. Now, her wits were 
staring eyes, as if ho were softie horrible sharpened the sense of his desperate state, 
object. Yet he was a handsome, bronzed, ! He must leave the house. She wouM pity 
good-lookiiig follow, with heard and mou- ! him afterwards ; but now she mast rather 
stache, giving him a foreign looking aspect. command and upbraid; for ho xnast leave 
but his eyes ! there was no mistaking those the house before her mistrgis came home, 
eager, beautiful eyes — the very same that JTliat one necessity stood clear before her. 
Norah hud watched uot half-au-hour #go, till “bhe is not here : that is enough for yoa 
sleep stole SQfily over them. to know. Nor can I say exactly where . 

“Tell me, ^orah — 1 can hear it — I have is” (which was true to the letter if notate ; 
feared it so often. Is she dead?” Nerahsbiil the spirit). “Go away, and tell me where 
kept silence. “She is dead I ” He hung on; to fled you to«-inorrow, aad 1 will toll yea 
Norahk words and looks, as if for connrm- all. ' My master ^and mistress m%y eome 
ation or contradiction. . i back at any mmato>i^d then whg^weuLil 

What shall I do ? ” groaned Norah, become of meswith a strange in dho ; 
sir! why did you, come? how did you nud , house « .. *•• • ♦ 
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Sbch an armament was too petty to touch 
his eacited miud. 

^ X doa*t care for your master and mistress. 
If your master is a man, he must feel for me 
poor shipwrecked sailor that I am — ^kept 
for years a prisoner amongst savages, always, 
alwaysi always thinking of my wue and my 
home-Aireamitig of her by night, talking to 
her, though she could not hear, by day. 1 
loved her more than all heaven and earth 
put together. Tell me where she is, this 
instant, you wretched woman, who salved 
over her wickedness to her, as you do to me.’* 
The clock struck ten. Desperate positions 
require desperate measures. 

" If you will leave the house now, 1 will 
come to you to-morrow and tell you alL 
What is more, you shall see your child now. 
She lies sleeping up-stairs. O, sir, you 
have a child, you do not know that ^ yet — 
a little weakly girl — ^with just a Ireart and 
soul beyond her years. We have reared her 
up with such care. We watched her, for 


over. Norah was angrv with herself for 
growing impatient of the length of time that 
long lingering gaze lasted. She thought that 
she waited for full half-an-hoi& before Frank 
stirred. And thfn— -instead of going awajjr—* 
he sank down on his knees b> the be<bide, 
and buried nis face in the clothes, little 
^ilsi^ stirred uneasily, Norah pulled him up 
lu terror. She could word no more time even 
for prayer in her extremity of fear; f$r surely 
the next moment would bring her mistress 
home. She took him forcibly by the am; 
but, as he was going, his eye lighted on the 
other bed : he stopped. Intelligence came 
back into bis face. His handk clenched. 

His child 1 ” he asked. 

" Her child,” replied Norab. “ Godwaiches 
over him,” said slie instinctively ; for Frank’s 
looks excited her feara, and she needed to 
remind herself of the rrotector of the help- 
less. 

**God has not watched over me,” he said, 
in despair ; liis thoughts apparently recoiling 


we thought for many a year she might die I on his own desolate, desei'ted state. But 


any day, and we tended her, and no hard 
thing has come near her, and no rough word 
has ever been said to her. And now you 
come and will take her life into your Irand, 
and will crush it. Strangers to her have 
been kind to her ; but her own father — 
Mr. Frati^ f am her nurse, and I love her, 
and 1 tend her, and 1 would do anything for 
her that I could. Her mother’s heart bedts 
as hers beats ; and, if she suffers a pain, her 
mother trembles all over. If she is happy, 
it is her mother that smiles and is glad. If 
she is gi-owing stronger, her mother is 
healthy : if she dwindles, her mother lan- 
guishes. If she dies — well, I don’t know : 
it is not every one can lie down and die when 
they wish it. Come up-stairs, Mr. Frank, 
and see your child. Seeing her will do good 
to your poor heai-t. Then go away, in God’s 
name, just this one night — to-rnorrow, if need 
be, you can do anything — kill us all if you 
will, or show yourself a great grand man,, 
whom God will bless for ever and ever. 
Come, Mr. Frank, the look of a sleeping chU^ 
is sure to give peace.” 

She led him up-stairs ; at first almost help- 
ing his steps, till they came near the nursery 
door. She had almost forgotten the existence 
of little Edwin. It struck ufton her with 
affright as the shaded light fell upon the 
other cot ; but she skilfully threw that corner 
of the room into darkness, and let^ the light 
fail on the sleeping Ailsie. The siiild had 
thrown down the coverings, and her defo|^- 
iuity, as she lay with her back to them, was 
^plainljr visible through her slight night-gown. 
Ifer little face, deprived of the lustra of her 
eyes, lodted wan and pinched, and had a 
rathetic expression in even as she^slept. 
Th{s\oor Either looked and looked with 
hungfy^ wiatfol eyei^nto which the big tears 
ccme q^eiyng up alowly, an& dropped Seav^ 


Norah had no time for pity. To-morrow she 
would be as compassionate as her heart 
prompted. At length she guided him down- 
stairs and shut the outer door and bolted it — 
as if by bolts to keep out facts. i 

Then she went back into the dining-room 
and effaced all traces of his presence as fur as 
she could. She went up-stairs to the nursery 
and sate there, her head on her hand, think- 
ing what was to come of all this misery. It 
seemed to her very long before they ditl 
return ; yet it was hardly eleven o’clock. She 
heard the loud, hearty Lancashire voices on 
the stairs ; and, for the first time, she under- 
stood the conti'iist of the desolation of the 
poor man who had so lately gone forth in 
lonely despair. 

It almost put her out of patience to see 
Mnf. Openshaw come in, calmly smiling, 
handsomely dressed, happy, easy, to inquire 
after her childi’eu. 

“Did Ailsie go to sleep comfortably?” 
she whispered to Norah. 

“Yes.’^ 

Her mother bent over her^looking at her 
slumbers with the soft eyes of love. How 
little she dreamed who had looked tf»n iier 
last! Then she went to •Edwin, with 
perhaps Idss wistful anxiety in her counte- 
nance, but more of pride. She took off her 
things, to go down to supper. Korah saw 
her no more that night 

Beside the door into the passage, the sleep- 
ing-nursery opened out of Mr. and Mrs. 
d|)enahaw’s room, in vorder that they mitfht 
have the children more immediately under 
their own eyes. Early the ^ next summer 
niorning Mrs. Openshaw was awakened by 
Ailsie’s startled call of “ Mother ! mother 1 ” 
She sprang up, put on her dressing-gown, 
and went to her child. Ailsie was only bail 
awpke, and in a not uncommon stite of 
I terror* 





THE MAKCHESX^ MABI^IAGE; I»C 


“ Who waa bi», mother ? Tell me f " 

“ Who . m y darliDg ) No owe is here. You 
have been dre<«riiiDg love. Waken up quite. 
See, it is 

** Yes/* said Ailsie, looking round her ; then 
clinging to her mother, said, “but a man 
was here in the night, mother.*’ 

“Nonsense, little goose. No man has ever 
come near you ! ” • • 

“Ye^ he did. He stood there. Just by 
Norah. A man with hair and a beard. And 
he knelt down and said his prayers. Norah 
knows he was here, mother (Imlf angi ily, as 
Mrs. Openshaw shook her head in smiling 
incredulity). » 

“Well! we will ask Norah when she 
comes,” said Mrs. Opennhaw, soothingly. 
“But we won’t talk any more about him 
now. It is not five o’clock ; it is too early for 
you to get up. ^ Shall I fetch you a book and 
read to you 1 **’ 

“ Don’t leave me, mother,” said the child, 
clinging to her. So Mrs.Open8haw sate on the 
bedside talking to Ailsie, and telling her of 
what they had done at Richmond the evening 
before, until the little girl’s eyes slowly 
closed and she once mor^ fell asleep. 

“ What was* the matter ? ” asked Mr, 
Op^nshaw, as hH^ wife returned to bed. 

“ AUsie, wakened up in a fright, with some 
story of a man having been in the room to 
say his prayers, — ^a dream, I suppose.” And 
no more was said at the time. | 

Mrs. Openshaw had almost forgotten the 
whole afiair when she got up about seven 
o’clock. But, bye-and-bye, she heard a sharp 
altercation gqing on in the nursery. Norah 
speaking angrily to Ailsie, a most unusual 
thing. ]^th Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw listened 
in astonishment. 

“ Hold your tongue, Ailsie I let me hear 
none of your dreams ; never let me bear you 
tell that story again ! ” Ailsie began to cvy. 

Mr. Openshaw opened the door of com- 
mnnication before his wife could say a 
word. 

“ Norah, come here I ” 

The nurse stood at the door, defiant. 
She perceived she had been heard, but she 
was desperate. • 

“Don’t let me bear you speak in that 
mannei^o Ailsie again,” he said sternly, and 
shut the door. * • 

Norah was infinitely relieved ; for she had 
dreaded sonsie questioning ; and a little blame 
for sharp speaking was what she could well 
bear, if cross examination was let alone. 

Down-stairs they went, Mr, Openshaw 
canying Ailsie ; the sturdy Edwin coming 
step by step, right foot foremost, always^uld- 
ing his mother’s hand. Each child was 
placed in a chair by the breakfast-table, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw stood together 
at the window, awaiting their visitors* ap- 
pearance and making plans for the day. 
There was a pause. Suddenly Mr, Ophnshaw 
turned to Ailsie, and said : * 


^What a little goouf somebody iii lldtk ' 
her dreams, waking up poor, tlvsd. 

^ mother in the middle of the night with m < 
' story of a man being in the room. 

“ Father ! I’m 8u;« I saw him,” said Ailide^ 
half crying. “ 1 don’t want to make Noh^l 
angry ; but I was not asleep, for all she says 
1 was. 1 had been asleep, -^-and 1 awakened 
up quite wide awake though I was so frigh- 
tened. I kept my eyes nearly shut, and I saw 
the man quite plain. A great brown man with 
a beard. He said his prayers. And then he 
looked at Edwin. And then Norah took him , 
by the arm and led him away, after th^ had 
wintered a bit together.” 

“ Now, my little woman must be reason- 
able,” said Mr. Openshaw, who was always 
patient with Ailsie. “ There was no man iu 
the house Last night at all. No man comes into 
the house as you know, if you think ; much 
less goe# lip into the Jiursery. But sometimes 
we dream something has happened, and the 
dream is so like reality, that you are not the 
first person, little woman, who has stood out 
that the thing has realfy happened.” 

“ But, indeed it was not a dream I ^ said 
Ailsie beginning to cry. 

Jqst then Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick came 
down, looking grave and discomposed. All 
during breakfast time they were silent and 
uncomfortable. As soon as the breakfast 
things were taken away, and the children 
had been carried up-stairs, Mr. Chadwick 
began in an evidently preconcerted manner v 
to inquire if his nephew was certain that 
ail his servants were honest ; for, that 
Mrs. Chadwick had that monung missed a 
very valuable brooch, which she had worn 
the day before. She remembered taking it 
off when she came home from Buckingham 
Palace. Mr. Openshaw’s face contracted into 
hard lines : grew like what it was before he 
had known his wife and her child. He rang 
the bell even before his uncle had done speak- 
ing. It was answered by the housemaid. 

“ Mary, was any one here last night while 
we were away 1 ” 

“ A man, sir, came to speak to Norah.” 

• “ To spe^ to Norah ! tVho was he ? How ^ 
long did he stay 1 ” 

**l’m sure 1 can’t tellj^sir. He came— 
perhaps about nine. 1 went up to tell Norah 
in the nursery^ and she came down to speak 
to him. She let him out, sir. She will limow 
who he was, and how long he stayed.” 

She walit^ a moment to be asked any 
more que|tions, but she was no^ so she went 


away. 

•A minute afterwards Openshaw made as 


though he were 
his wife laid her 


bat 


out of the room 

, on his arm: 

“ Do not speak to her before the children,” 
she said, in her low quiet, voice. “ 1 will ^ 
up and question her.^* 

“No! 1 must speak io her. You must 
know,”^ said he, Jiurnin^to Ids uhcfe an4 
aiflit, missus Jiaa an. .old sd^yantp aa 
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ftklibfal fts ever woman was. I do beHere, as 
ftu. as lovo eoea, — ^but, at the same time, who 
does not fuwaj^ speak truth, as even the! 
mksciB must allow. Now, my notion is, that 
this Norah of ours has been come over by some 
good-for-nothing chap (for she*B at the time 
o’life when they say women pray for hus- 
bands — ^*aay, good Lord, any,*) and has let 
him into our house, and the chap has made off 
with your brooch, and m’ap^u many another 
thing beside. It’s only saying that Norab is 
soft-hearted, and does not stick at a white lie 
— that*s all, missus.** 

It was curious to notice how his ton^, bis 
eyes, his whole face changed as he spoke to 
his wife ; but he was the resolute man 
through all. She knew better than to oppose 
him; so she went up-stairs, and told Norah 
her master wanted to speak to her, and that 
she would take care of the childie^ in the 
meanwhile. 

Norah rose to go without a word. Her 
thoughts were these : 

‘‘If they tear me to pieces they shall never 
know through me. He may come,— and then 
just Lord have mercy upon us all : for some 
of us are dead folk to a certainty. But he 
shall do it ; not me.*' < 

You may fancy, now, her look of determi- 
nation as she faced her master alone in the 
dining-room ; Mr. and Mrs. Cliadwick having 
left the affair m their nephew's hands, seeing 
that he took it up with such vehemence. 

“ Norah ! Who was that man that came ; 
to my house last night ? '* 

^ Man, sir ! ’* if inhnitely surprised ; 
but it was only to gain time. 

“ Yes ; the man whom Maiy let in ; whom 
she went up-stairs to the nuisery to t^d you 
about ; whom you came down to speak to ; 
the same chap, 1 make no doubt, whom you 
took into the nursery to liave your talk out 
with ; whom Ailsie saw, and afterwards ! 
dreamed about ; thinking, poor wench ! she * 
saw him say his prayers, when nothing, 1*11 ; 
be bound, was farther from his thoughts | 
who took Mrs. Chadwick*s brooch, val*:? ten ' 
pounds. Now, Norah ! Don’t go off ! ^ 
am as sure as that my name’s Thomas Open- 
shaw, that you knew nothing of this robbery. 
But 1 do think you've been imposed on, and 
that’s the truth. Some good-for-nothing 
chap has been making up to ydu, and ^u’ve 
been jukt like all other women, and have 
turned a soft place in your heart to him ; and 
he came last night a-lovyering, and you had 
him up in the nursery, and he made use of 
his opportunities, and made off with a feyr 
tJriiigs on his way down ! Come, now, 
^Not^ : it’s no blame to you, only you must' 
i^t be such a fool again ! Tell us," he con- 
tinued, "what name he gave you, Norah? 
I’ll \m bound it was not the right one ;«but it 
Will a clue for the poUce." 

Nori^h drew her^lf up. "You may ask 
Ik at qileA;ion, and wunt i:ke with my beipg 
SAiig^ 99ii with* Joy credulity, u 


Master Openshaw. You’ll get no answer 
from me. As for the brooch, and the story 
of theft and burglary ; if any friend ever 
came to see me (which I del^ vou to prove, 
and deny), he'd Be just as much above doing 
such a thing as you yourself, Mr. Openshaw 
and more so, too ; for I'm not at all sure as 
^everything you have is rightly come by, or 
would be yours long, if every man had his 
own." She meant, of course, his \rife ; but 
he undciatood her to refer to his property 
in goods and chattels. 

** Now, my good woman," said he, " I’ll just 
tell you truly, I never trusted you out and 
out ; but my wife liked you, and I thought 
you had many a good point about you. If you 
! once begin to sauce me. I’ll have the police 
to you, and get out the truth in a court of 
justiee, if you*ll not tell it me quietly and 
civilly here. Now the best thing you can do 
is quietly to tell me who the fc^llow is. Look 
here I a man comes to my house ; asks for 
you ; you take him ut>-staii*s, a valuable 
brooch is^ missing next day ; we know that 
you, and Mary, and cook, are honest ; but 
you refuse to tell u^who the man is. Indeed 
you’ve told one lie already ai^ut him, saying 
no one was here last night.,. Now 1 just. put 
it to you, what do you think a policeman 
would say to this, or a magistrate? A 
magistrate would soon make you tell the 
truth, my gbod woman " 

"Tliere's never the creature bom that 
should get it out of me,” said Norah. "Not 
unless 1 choose to tell” 

" I’ve a great mind to see,” said Mr, Open- 
shaw, growing angry at tlie dedance. Then, 
checking himself, he thought before he spoke 
again : 

“ Norah, for your missus’s sake I don’t want 
to go to extremities. Be a sensible woman, 
if you can. It’s no great disgrace, after all, 
to have l>een Uiken in. I ask you once more 
— as a friend — who vras this man whom you 
let into my house last night ?” 

No answer. He repeated the question in 
an impatient tone. Still no answer, Norah’s 
lips were set in determination not to speak. 

" Then therS is but one ^ing to be done. 
I shall send for a policemam” 

"You will nov *wiid Norah, startjpg for- 
wards, "You shall not, sir ! . No policeman 
shall touch me. I know nothing of the 
brooch, but I know this : ever since I was 
four and twenty 1 have thought more of your 
wife than of myself: ever since I saw her, a 
poor motherless girl put upon in her uncle’s 
^ouse, I have thought more of serving her 
than (lof serving myself ! 1 have car^ for 
her and her child, as nobody ever cared for 
me. 1 don’t cast blame on -you, sir, but f 
say it'x ill giving up one’s life to any one; for, 
at the end, they will turn round upon you, 
and forsake you. Why does not my missus 
come herself to suspect me t Maybe she is 
go/je for the police f But I don’t stay here, 
either for police, or magistrate, or master. 
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THE ICAKGBJISTEE ^ 

Tote^e an nsluckv M. I believe tbere’a a He and hk wife left the toottu Mr. CStad^ 
curse on you. I’ll leave you this very day, wick quietly waited till he was out of heari- 
Tes ! rU l^ve that poor Ailsie, too. 1 wtH ! ing, and then said to hia wife ; "Por 
No good will ever come to^ou 1 ” Tom’s heroics, I’m just quietly going for A 

Mr. Openshaw was utterly astonished at detective, wench. Thou need’at know nought 
this speech ; most of wiiich was completely about it.” 

unintelligible to him, as may easily be sup- He went to the police-station, and mads a 
posed. Before he could make up his mind statement of the case. He waa gratified by 
what to say, or what to do, Norah had left the impression which the evidence against 
the romn. 1 do not think he had ever really Norah seemed to make. The men all agreed 
inteuded to send for the police to this old in his opinion, and steps were to be imme- 
servant of his wife’s ; for he had never for a diately taken to find out where she was. 
moment donbted her perfect honesty. But he Moat probably, as they suggested, she had 
had intended^ to compel her to tell him who goifo at once to the man, who, to all appear- 
the man was* and in this he waa bafiled. unce, was her lover. When Mr. Chatmek 
}Je was, consequently, much irritated. He asked how they would find her out ? th^ 
retiirned to his uncle and aunt in a state of smiled, shook their beads, and spoke of 
great annoyance and perplexity, and told mysterious but infallible ways and means, 
them he could get nothing out of the woman ; He returned to bis ^nephew’s house with a 
that some mfin bad been in the house the very c<ynfortable opinion of his own sagacity, 
night before ; but that she refused to tell who He 'was met by bis wife with a penitent 
he was. At this moment his wife came in, face : 

greatly agitated, and asked what had hap- “ O master, I’ve found my brooch 1 It 
peued to Norah ; for that she La(bput on her was just sticking by its pin in the flounce of 
things in passionate haste, and had left the my.brown silk, that I wore yesterday. I took 
house. • it otf in a hurry, and it must have caught in 

This looks suspicious,” said Mr. Chad- it ; and I hung up my gown in the closet, 
wick. "It is^ot the way in whic^ an Jult now, when I was going to fold it up^ 
honest person would have acted.” there was the brooch ! I’m*very vexed, but 

Mr. Openshaw ke])t silence. He was sorely I never dreamt but what it was lost 1 ” 
peridexed. But Mrs. Opeushaw^urned round Her husband muttering something very 
on Mr. Chadwick with a sudden fierceness l^ke ” Confound thee and thy brooch too ! I 
no one ever saw in lier before. wish I’d never given it thee,” snatched up 

"You don’t know Norah, uncle ! She is hat, and rushed back to the station ; hoping 
gone because she is deeply hurt at being bus- to be in time to stop the police Irom search- 
pected. O, I wish I had seen her — that 1 had ing for Norah. But a detective waa already 
spoken to her myself. She would have told gone off on the errand, 
me anything.” Alice wrung her hands. Wjxere was Norah? Half mad with the- 

" 1 must confess,” continued Mr. Chad- strain of the fearful secret, she had hardly 
wick to his nephew, in a lower voice, " I can’t slept through the night for thinking what must 
make you out. You used to be a word and a be done. Upon this terrible state of mind had 
blow, and oftenest the blow first ; andjaow, come Ailsie’s questions, showing that she 
when there is every cause for suspicion, *you had seen the Man, as the unconscious child 
just do nought. Your missus is a very good called her father. Lastly came the suspicion 
woman, 1 grant ; but she may have been put of her honesty. She was little less than 
upon as well as other folk, I suppose. If you crazy as she ran upstairs and dashed on her 
don’t send for the police, I shall.” bonnet and shawl; leaving all else, even her 

" Vexy well,” replied Mr. Openshaw, sur- purse, behind her. In that house she would 
lily. " 1 can’t elear Norah. She won’t clear not stay. That was all she knew or was clear 
herself^ as I believe she might if she would, about. She would not even see the children 
Only Is wash my hands of it ; for I am sure again, for fear it should weaken her. She 
the woman h^self is honest, and she’s lived feared abov^everythiug Mr. Frank’s return 
a long time with my wife, and 1 don’t like to claim his wife. She could not tell wha1» 
her to come to shame.” remedy there was for a sorrow so tremen- 

" But she will then be forced to clear her- dous, for her to stay to witness. The 
self. That, at any rate, will be a good thing.” desire of* escaping from the coming event. 

" Very well, very well ! I am lieart-sick was a fitrotiger motive for her departure 
of the whole business. Come, Alice, come than her soreness about the snpicions 
up to the babies ; theJ’U be in a sorl way. directed against her ; although this last 
I tell you, uncle ! ” he said, turning round had been the final goad to the course shes 
once more to* Mr. Chadwick, suddenly and took. She walked away almost at beadluftg 
sharply, after his eye had fallen on*Alice’s speed ; sobbing as she went, as she had not 
wan, te»rfoi anxious face ; " I’ll have none dareiPto do during the past night for iaar of 
sending for the police after all I’ll buy my excituw wonder' in* those who might hear 
aunt twice as handsome a brooeb this very her. Then she j|^ppe<>i^ An idoiuc^e 
day j but I’ll not have Nomh suspected, and bfrr nfind that aiie would leave Lfndcs^alA- 
my mistys piaguedx There’s for you.” , . gether, betake herself y) her^nMdve town * 



A flOXJSfi TO LET. 


of liverpooL She felt in her pocAet for her 
pame, ea ehe drew near the ^ston Sqnare 
station with this intention. She had left 
It at home. Her poor head aching, her 
e^ree swollen with c^ing, she had to stand 
stilly and think, as well as she could, where 
next she should bend her steps. Suddenly 
the thought flashed into her mind that she 
would go and find out poor Mr. Frank. She 
had been hardly kind to him the night before, 
tliough her heart had bled for him ever 
since. She remembered his telling her, as she 
inquired for his address, almost as she had 
pushed him out of the door, of some hotsi in 
a street not far distant from Euston Square. 
Thither she went : with what intention she 
hardly knew, but to assuage her conscience 
by telling him how much she pitied him. In 
her present state she felt herself unfit to 
counsel, or restrain, or assist, or do omriit else 
Jut sympathise and weep. The people of the 
inn said such a person had been there ; had 
arrived only the day before ; had gone out 
soon after his arrival, leaving his luggage 
in their care ; but had never come back. 
Norah asked for leave to sit down, and await 
the gentleman's return. The landlady — 
pretty secure in the deposit of luggage 
against any probable injury — showed her 
into a room, and quietly locked the door on 
the outside. Norah was utterly worn out, 
and fell asleep— ra shivering, starting, uneasy 
slumber, which lasted for hours. * 

The detective, meanwhile, had come up 
with her some time before she entered the 
hotel, into which he followed her. Asking the 
landlady to detain her for an hour or so, with- 
out giving any reason beyond showing his 
authority (which made the landlady applaud 
herself a good deal for having locked her in), 
3ie went back to the police-slatiou to report 
his proceedings. He could have taken her 
directly ; but his object was, if possible, to 
trace out the man who was supposed to ha^e 
committed the robbery. Then he heard of the 
discovery of the brooch j and conseqaently 
did not care to return. 

Norah slept till even the summer evening 
began to close in. Then up. Some one was 
at the door. It would be Mr. Frank ; and 
ehs dizzily pushed back her ruffled grey hair, 
which had lalien over her eyes, and stood 
looking to see him. Instead, tllere came in 
Mr. Openshaw and a policeman, 

“ This is Norah Kennedy,” said Mr.Open- 
idiaw, * 

" O, sir,” said Norah, " I did not teuch the 
brooch ; ** indeed 1 did not. O, sir, 1 caunof> 
lire to be thought so badly of and very 
^ck and faint, die suddenly sank down on 
the ground. To her surprise, Mr. Openshaw 
raisd) her up very tenderly. Even the 
polic^an helped to lay her on the sofa^ and, 
at Mr.*Openshaw*B desire, he went for some 
wine aiMl ^andwich^; for the poor gaunt 
w%man*li^ there almost te if dead* with 
• V wtihessmd exhauation^ / 


“Norah!** said Mr. Openshaw, in his 
kindest voice, “ the brooch Is found. It was 
hanging to Mrs. Chadwick’s gown. I beg 
your pardon. Most truly I b& your pardon, 
for having troubled you about it. My wife is 
almost broken-hearted. Eat, Norah, — or, 
stay, first drink this glass of wine,” said 
l;ie, lifting her head, pouring a little down 
her throat. 

As she drank, she remembered w&re she 
was, and who she was waiting for. She sud- 
denly pushed Mr. Openshaw away, saying, 
“ O, sir, you must go. You must not stop 
a minute. If he comes back he will kill 
you.” 

“Alas, Norah! I do not know who ‘he* 
is. But some one is gone away who will never 
come back : some one who knew you, and 
whom I am afraid you cared for.” 

“ I don’t understand you, sir;” said Norah, 
her master’s kind and sorrowful manner 
bewildering her yet more than his words. 
The policeman had left the room at Air. 
Openshaw’^ desire, and they two were 
alone. 

“You know what I mean, when I say 
some one is gone who will never come back. 
1 mean that he is dead ! ” « 

“ Who ? ” said Norah, trembling all 
over. 

“A poor ^man has been found in the 
Tliames this morning, drowned.” 

“Did be drown himself 1” asked Norah, 
solemnly, 

“ God only knows,” replied Mr. Openshaw, 
in the same tone. “ Your name ana address 
at our house, were found in his fVocket : that, 
and his purse, were the only things, that were 
found upon him. I am sorry to say it, my 
poor Norah ; but you are required to go and 
identify him.” 

* To whatl” asked Norah. 

“ 4*0 say who it is. It is always done, in 
order that some reason may be discovered 
for the suicide — if suicide it was. 1 make no 
doubt he was the man who came to see you 
at our house last night. It is very sad, I 
know.” He made pauses between each little 
clause, in order to try and liiring back her 
senses ; wliich he feared were wandei^ing — so 
wild and sad was her look. e 

“ Alaster Openshaw,” said <^she, at last, 
“ I’ve a dreadful secret to tell you — only you 
nrast never breathe it to any one, and you 
and I must hide it away for ever. I thought 
to have done it all by myself, but 1 see 1 
cannot. Yon poor man — yes I the dead^ 
dyowned creature is, I fear, Mr. Frank, my 
mistress’s first husband ! ” 

Air. 0])en8haw sate down, as if shot. He 
difi not speak ; but, after a while, he signed 
to Norah to go on. 

“ He came to me the other night — ^when— 
God be thanked— you were all away at Hich- 
mond. He asked me if hie wife was dead or 
ali^ 1 was a brute, and thought more of 
your all coming Uome than of hu sore trial : 
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1 spoke oat sharp, and said she was manied 
agdin, and rerj ooateut and happy : I all but 
tamed him away : and now he lies dead and 
cold!” , 

" God forgive me ! ” sa^ Mr. Opeashaw. 

“ God forgive us all 1” said Norah. “ Yon 
poor man needs forgiveness perhaps leas than 
anyone among us. He had been among the 
savages — shipwrecked — I know not*whab— 
and !|^e had wiitten letters which had never 
reached my poor missus.” 

* He saw his child !** 

“ He saw her— -yes I J took him up, to 
give his thoughts another stai*t ; for I 
believed he yms going mad on my liands. I 
came to seek him here, as I more than half- 
prumised. My mind misgave me when 1 
heard he had never come in. O, sir I it must 
be him !” 

Mr. Openshaw rang the belL Norah was 
almost too much stunned to wonder at what 
he did. He asked ior writing materials, 
wrote a letter, and then said to Norah : 

1 am writing to Alice, to say 1 shill be 
unavoidably absent for a few days ; that 1 
have found you ; that you are well, and send 
lier your love, and wMl come home to-mor- 
row. You must go with me to the Police 
Court ; you must identity the body : I will 
payvliigh to keep names and details out of 
the papers. 

But where are you going, air ? ” 

He did not answer her directly. Then he 
said : 

“ Norah I I must go with you, and look on 
the face of tlie man whom 1 have so injured, 
— unwittingly, it is true ; but it seems to me 
as if 1 had killed him. 1 will lay his head in 
the grave, as if he were my only brotlier ; 
and bow he must have hated me I 1 cannot 
go liome to my wife till all that I can do 
for him is done. Then 1 go with a dreadful 
secret on my mind. 1 shall never speajt of it 
again, after these days are over. I knoV you 
will not, either.” He shook hands with her ; 
and they never named the subject again, the 
one to the other. * 

Norah went home to Alice the next day. ; 
Not a word was said on ^be cause of hei» 
n.bruj>t departwre a day or two before. Alice 
had been charged by her husband in his 
Jetted not to allude to the supposed theft of 
the brooch f so she, implicitly « obedient to 
those whom she loved both by nature and 
habit was entirely silent on the subject, only 
treated Norah with the most tender res|)ect, 
as If to make up for unjust suspicion. 

Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why 
Mr. Openshaw had been absent during •his< 
uncle and aunt's visit, after he had dhce said 
that it was unavoidable. He came back, 
gmve and quiet ; and, from that time fuith, 
was curiously changed. More th*oughtfuI, 
and perhaps less active; quite as decided 
In conduct, but with new and different rules 
for tlie gm*danc6 of thai^ coiidnct. * Towards 
Alice he could hardly be more kiad than he 


had always been ; bat he now eeenied took 
upon her as some one eacred and to be 
treated with reverence, as well as tendemesa 
He throve in budnesi^ and made a laaegt, 
fortune, one half of which was Mttled upoh 
her. 

Long, years after these events,— a few 
months after her mother died, Ailsie and her 
"hither” (as she always called Mr. Open* 
shaw), drove to a cemetery a little way out 
of town, and she was carried to a certain 
mound by her mmd, who was then sent back 
to the carriage. There was a head-stone, 
with F. W. and a date. That was all Sitting 
by the grave, Mr. Openshaw told her the 
Btoiy; and for the sad fate of that poor 
father whom she had never seen, he shed the 
only tears she ever saw fall from his eyes. 


"A most interesting story, all through,” I 
said, as Jarber folded up the first of his 
series of discoveries in triumph. " A story 
that goes straight ' to the heart— especially 
at the end. But 1 stopped, and looked 
at Trottle. 

^Trottle entered his protest directly in the 
shape of a cough. 

** Well ! ” 1 said, beginning to lose my 
patience. " Don’t you see that T want you 
to speak, and that 1 don’t want you to 
^ough ? ” • 

I " Quite so, ma’am,” said Trottle, in a state 
of respectful obstinacy which would have 
upset the temper of a saint. " Belative, 1 
presume, to this story, ma’am 1 ” 

" Yes, yes ! ” said Jarber. “ By all means 
let«u8 hear what diis good man has to 
say.” 

" Well, sir,” answered Trottle, " I want to 
know why the House over the way doesn’t 
let, and I don’t exactly see bow your story 
auBwei*s the question. That’s all 1 have to 
say, sir.” 

1 should have liked to contradict my 
opinionated servant, at that moment. But, 
excellent as thi. ^tory was in itself, 1 felt 
that he had hit Ou the weak point, so far as 
Jarber’s particular purpose in reading it was 
concenied. ^ 

" A nd that is what you have to say, is it ) ” 
repeated Jarber. "I enter this room an- 
nouncing that I have a series of discoveries, 
and you jump instantly to the conclusion that 
the first of the series exhausts my resources. 
Have 1* your permission, dear lady, to en- 
lightedT this obtuse person, if possible, by 
► reading Number Two 1 ” 

"My work is behindhand, ma’am,” said 
Trottle, moving to the door, the momenta 
gave Jarber leave to go on. • 

j “ Stop where you are,” I said,, in my most 
I peremptory manner, "and give Mr.iirarber 
his fair opportunity of answering yoiTr objoc* 
tion now you l^ve made it,” • • 

* with the lookiof 



mA ^afber b^an to resA ivtth bia baek refprmiitm the picter of Qiaitt,^ tn 
turood m tke eoem^ more deeidediy ^an ^ainah tninka aod a ruff, ’wlio vrua faimscK 
ever. 

GOING INTO SOCIETY. 

At one period of its revetaea, the Hoase Then, there was the canvasa, repmentin 
fell into the occupation of a Showman, the picter of tlie Albina lady, showin her 
He was found registered as its occupier, white air to the Army and Navy in correct 
on the pariah books of the time when he uniforn£ Then, there was the canvass, re« 
rented the House, and there was there re presentin the jneter of Ijie Wiki Indian a 
no need of any clue to hia name. But, he ; soalpin a member of aome foreign nation, 
himself was less easy to be found ; for, he Theu, there was the canvass, representiu the 
had led a wandering life, and settled peq»le picter of a child of a British Planter, seized 
had lost sight of him, and people who plumed by two Boa Constrictors — not that m never 
themselves on being respectable were ahji^of had no child, nor no Constiic^.ors neither, 
admitting that they had ever known any- Similiarly, there was the canvass, representin 
thing of him. At last, among the mar& the picter of the Wild Ass of the Prairies — 
lands near the river’s level, that lie about not that ire never had no wild asses, f^or 
Deptford and the neighbouring market-gar- wouldn’t Lave had ’em at a gift. Last, there 
dens, a Grizzled Personage in velveteen, with j was the canvass, representin the picter of 
a face so cut up by vnneiit .s of weather that j the Dwarf, and like him too (cousiderin), 
he looked as if he had been tattoo'd, was j with George the Fourth in such a state of 
Ibund smoking a pipe at the door of a w'ooden I astonishment at him as His Liajesty couldn’t 
house on wheels. The wooden house was laid ; with his utmost politeness and stoutness 
up in ordinary for the winter near the mouth ' express. Tke front of the House was so 
of a muddy creek ; and everything near it, I covered with canvasses, that there wasn’t a 
the foggy river, the misty marshes, and the j spark of daylight evef visible on that side, 
steaming market-gardens, smoked in co^- 1 " Maosman s Amuskments,” liftf^en foot long 
pany 'vith the grizzled man. In the midst by two foot high, ran over tJbe front door 
of this smoking party, the funnel-chimney of and parlor winders. The passage wad a 
the wooden htmae on wheels was not remiss, ‘ Arbour of green baize and gardenstuif. A 
but took its pipe with the rest in a com- j barrel-organ performed there unceasing. And 
panionable manneft*. , os to respectability,— if threepence ain’t 

On being asked if it were he who had once ' respectable, what is ? 
rented the House to Let, Grizzled Velveteen . But, the Dwarf is the principal article at 
looked surprised, and said yes. Then his ' present, and be was worth the money. He 
name was Magsmau 1 That was it, Toby | was wrote up as Major TpscnoFyKi, of the 
Magsman — which lawfully christened Robert ; Imperial Bulgradehi an Brigade, Nobotly 
but called in the line, from a infant, Toby. I couldn’t pronounce the name, and it never 
There was nothing agin Toby ISTagsman, he j was intended anybody should. The public 
believed 1 If there was suspicion of such — ; always turned it, as a regular rule, into 

mention it ! J Clio^^ki. In the line he was called Chops ; 

There was no suspicion of such, he might pa!U^%on that account, and partly because 
rest assured. But, some inquiries were making Lis real name, if he ever had any real name 
about that House, and would he object to say (which was very dubious), was Stakes, 
why he left it ? | He was a uu-common small man, he really 

Not at all ; why should he ? He left it, ! was. Certainly, not so small as he was made 

along of a Dwarf. | out to be, but where is your Dwarf as is ? 

Along of a Dwarf ? ■ He was a moat uncommon small man with a 

Mr. Aiagsman repeated, deliberately and most uncommon large £d ; and what he had 
emphatically, Along ^pf a Dwarf, iuakJe that Kd, nobody never knowed but 

Might it be compatible with Mr. Mags- himself : even suppoain himself to hav^ ever 
man’s inclination and convenience to enter, took stock of it, which it would ^lave been a 
as a favour, into a few particulars 1 | stiff job for e\x*n him to do. 

Mr. Magsman entered into the following! The kiiidest little man as never growe^l J 
particulark ^ ; Spirited, but not proud. When he travelled 

It was a icxg time ago, to begin with ; — iwith the Spotted Baby— though he knowed 
afore lotteries and a deal more, waS' done himself to l>e a nat’ral Dwarf, and knowed 
away witlL Mr. Magsmau was looking about !*vhe'- Baby’s spots to be put upon him arti« 
for a good pitcfi, and he see that house, and tidal, he nursed that Baby like a mother, 
h^'says to himselt, “Til have you, it you’re You never heerd him give a L(j-name to. a 
to Ife had. If money’ll get you, I’ll liave , Giant He did allow himself to break out 
you.” • I into strong language resj}ectin the Fat Lady 

The lieighbonrs cut up rough, and B&de from Norfolk ; but that was an affair of the 
complaiifU ; but Mr. Magsmau don’t know . ’ai t ; and when a man's ^art has been trifled 
whift tiiet’ muid havff^’had. jt was a lovely with by a'lady, aud 'the preference giT to a 
thing, i^lrs^of all| there was the canvass, f Indiana, he ain’t master of his aetioua. 


nail me neignm oi me nouse^ ana warn ran up 
with a line and pulley to a pole on the rpoi, 
so that his £d wa8» coeval with the narapet. 
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He wae always in love, <4 eonree ; eveiy 
human natVal phenomeuon i& And he was 
always in love with a large woman ; I never 
kuowed the DMrarf as could be got to love a 
small one* Which helps *to keep ’em the 
Curiosities they are. 

One singler idea he had in that Ed of his^ 
which must have meant something,, or it 
wouldn't have been there. It was always his 
opinioifl that he was entitled to property. 
He never would put his name to anything. 
He had been taught to write, by the young 
man without arms, who got his living 
with his toes (quite a writing-master As 
was, and taught scores in^tlie line), but 
Chops would have starved to death, afore 
he’d have gained a bit of bread by putting 
his fiand to a paper. This is the more curious 
to bear in mind, because hr had no property, 
nor hope of pi*operty, except his house and a 
sarser. When 1 say his house, I mean the 
box, painted and got up outside like a reg’lar 
six-roomer, that be used to creep into, with a 
diamond ring (or quite as good to look at) on 
his forefinger, and ring a little fiell out of 
what the Public believe^ to be the Drawing- 
room wiinier. ^ And when I say a sarser, I 
mean a Chaney^arser in which he made a 
co)le(j|^ion for hiniseif at the end * of every 
Entertainment. His cue for that, he toi>k 
from me : “ Ladies and gentlemen, the little 
man will now walk three timSs round the 
Cairawan, and retire behind the curtain.” 
When he said anything important, in private 
life, he mostly wound it up with this form of 
words, and they was generally the last thing 
he said to me at night afore he went to bed. 

He had what I consider a fine mind — 
poetic mind. His ideas respectin his pro- 
perty, never come iijwn him so strong as 
when he sat uj^on a barrel-organ and had the 
handle turned. Arter the wibration had 
run through him a little time, he wf^uld 
screech out^ “Toby, I feel my property 
coming — grind away ! I’m counting my 
guineas by thousands, Toby — grind away ! 
Toby, I shall be a man of fortun ! 1 feel 
the Mint a jingling in me, ToVy, and I’m 
swelling out into the Bank* of England !” 
Such is the influence of music uu a poetic 
mind. ,^ot that he was partial to any other 
nusic but a hjirrel-organ ; on the contrairy, 
iiated it * 

He had a kind of a everlasting grudge 
agin the Public : which is a thing you may 
notice in many phenomenons that get their 
living out of it. What riled him must in the 
nater of his occupation was, that it kep him 
out of Society. He ws continiwally^ayij, 
“ Toby, my ambition is, to go into Society. 
The curse of lay position towards the Public, 
is, that it keeps me hout of Society* Thts 
don't signify to a low beast of a Indian ; he 
an’t formed for Society. This don't signify 
to a Spotted Baby; Ac ,aii’t formed for 
Society.— 1 am.” ^ 

Nobody never could make out what Chopcl 


done with his mosey; He had a good sataiJii 
down on the drum every Saturday as tlie >d»^ 

I come round, bemdes having the run ^ mR . 
teeth — and he was a Woodpecker to 
all Dwarfs are. The sarser was a little 
income, bringing him in so many balance 
that he’d carry ^em, for a week together, tied 
I up in a pocket handkercher. £ad yet he 
never had money. And it couldn't be the 
Fat Lady from Norfolk, as was oi^ce ettf>» 
posed ; because it stands to reason that when 
you have a animosity towards a Indian which 
makes you grind your teeth at him to his face, 
and^hich can hardly hold you from Ooosing 
him audible when tie's going through hia 
War-Dance— it stands to reason you woiii<!a*t 
under them circumstances deprive yourself 
to support that Indian in the lap of luxury. 

Most unexpected, the mystery nome out 
one day at Egham Kaces. The Public was 
shy of Bein pmled in, and Chops was ringm 
his little bell out of his drawing-room winder, 
and was snarllu to me over his shoulder as 
he kneeTed down with his legs out at the 
hack-<loor — for he couldn’t be shoved into 
his house without kneeling down, and the 
piemises wouldn't accommodate his legs— * 
wa» snarlin, Here's a precious Public for 
you ; wliy the Devil don’t they tumble up ?” 
when a man in the crowd holds up a carrier- 
pigeon. and cries out, “ If there’s any person 
here as has got a ticket, the Lotberya just 
drawed, and the number as has come up for 
the great prize is three, seven, forty-two! 
Three, seven, forty-two 1 ” I was givin the 
man to the Furies myself, for calling off the 
Public’s attention — for the Public will turn 
away, at any time, to look at anything 'in 
prefef euce to the thing showed ’em ; and if you 
doubt it, get ’em together for any indiwidual 
purpose on the face of the earth, aud send only 
two people in late, and see if the whole* company 
an’t fiir more interested in takin particular 
notice of them two than of you — I say, I * 
wasn’t best pleased with the man for callin 
out, and, wasn’t blessin him in my own mind, 
when see Chops’s little bell fly out of 
winder at a old lady, and he gets up aud 
flicks his box over, exposin the whole secret, 
aiid he catches hold ot the calves of my legs 
and he says to roe, ** Carry me into the wan, 
Toby, ancf throw a pail of water over me or 
I’m a deadpan, for I’ve come into my 
property I ” 

Twelve thousand odd hundred pound, was 
Chops’s wiunins. He had bought a half- 
ticket foi the twen^-five thousand prize, aud 
it had come up. The flrst use he made of 
lus property, was, to offer to fight the Wild 
Indian for five hundred pound a side, him^ 
with a poisoned daruin-needle and the ludii^ 
with a club ; but the Indian bein in want of 
back ess to that amount, it went no further. 

Arter he had beeu mad for a week^^ a 
state of mind, in short, in which, if 1 }iad let 
hjp sit on the osgan fo?*only twd ifljunU% , 
ll^lievetbo would Jiave bust — b&tb wetkei^ « 
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the organ from lum— Mr. diops come rounds 
and behaved liberal and beautiful to all. He 
th^ eeut for a young man he knowed, as had 
a wery genteel appearance and was a Bonnet 
at a gaminff-bootli (most respectable brought 
up, father nayin been imminent in the livery 
•table line but unfortunate in a commercial 
crisis through paintin a old grey, ginger-bay, 
and sellin him with a Pedigree), and Mr. 
Chops said to this Bonnet, who said his name 
was Normandy, which it wasn’t : 

« Normandy, Pm a goin into Society. WiD 
you go with me ? ” 

Says Normandy: “Do I understand V^u, 
Mr. Chops, to hintimate that the ’ole of the 
expenses of that move will be borne by your- 
selff’* 

“Correct^” says Mr. Chops. “And you 
shall have a Princely allowance too.” 

The Bonnet lifted Mr. Cliops upou^a chair, 
to shake hands with him, and replied in 
poetry, with his eyes seeminly full of tears : 
My boat is on the shore, «• 

And my bark is on the sea, 

And I do not ask for more, 

But rU Go ; — along with thee.” 

They went into Society, in a chay and four 
greys with silk jackets. They took lodguigs 
m Pall Mall, London, and they blazed away. 

In consequence of a note that was brought 
to Bartlemy Fair in the autumn of next year 
by a servant, most wonderful got up in niil|c- 
white cords and tops, I cleaned myself and 
went to Pall Mall, one eveniu appinted. The 
gentlemen was at their wine arter dinuer, 
and Mr. Chops’g eyes was more fixed in that 
£d of hia than I thought good for him. There 
was three of ’em (In company, 1 mean), {uid I 
knowed the third well. When hist met, he 
had on a white Boman shirt, and a bishopV 
mitre covered with leopard-skin, and played 
the clarionet ail wrong, in a band at a Wild 
Beast Show. | 

This gent took on not to know me, and Mr. j 
Chops said : “ Gentlemen, this is a old friend | 
of former days;” and Normandy looked at, 
me through a eye-glass, and said, “Magsmaii, | 
glad to see you !” — which 1*11 take my oaibi 
he wasn’t. Mr. Chops, to git him convenient! 
to the table, had hia chair on a throne (much | 
of the form of GeWge the Fourth’s in tliej 
canvassh but he hardly appeared to me to be | 
King there in any other pint of view, for; 
his two gentlemen ordered about like Km-; 
perors. They was all dressed like May-Day ^ 
—gorgeous ! — and as to Wine, they swam : 
inallsorts. ‘ 

1 made the round of the bottles, first sepa^ 
raW (to say 1 had done it), and then mix^dt 
oem ml together (to say I had done it), and| 
then tried two of ’em as half ami-half, and| 
then toother two. Altogether, I passed a| 
pleasin eveuim but with a tendency tb feel ! 
muddlisd, until I considered it good manners | 
to get 1]^ |,nd say, «^Mr. Chops, the beat of 
fi<end«u pn>rt^ 1 thank you iof t]m\ 

t wari&y o£^oreign^‘drainstyou have ■ stood ao 


’ansome, I looks towards you in red wine, and 
lU^kesmy leave” Mr. Chops replied, “If 
you’ll just hitch me out of V,iis over your 
right arm, Magsmau, and carry me down- 
stairs, I’ll see you out” I said I couldn’t 
think of such a thing, but he would have it, 
so I lifted him off his throne. He smelt 
etrong'of Maideary, and I couldn’t help think- 
ing as I carried him down that it nifas like 
carrying a large bottle full of wine, with a 
raytlier ugly stopper, a good deal out of pro- 
portion. 

When I set him on the door^mat in the 
hall, he kep m% close to him by holding on to 
my coat-collar, and be whispers : 

“ I an’t ’appy, Magsraan,” 

“What’s on your mind, Mr. Chops ?” 

“They don’t use me well. They an’t 
grateful to me. They puts me on the mantel- 
piece when I w’on’t have in more Champagne- 
wine, and they locks me in the sideboard 
when I won’t give up my property.” 

“Get rid of°em, Mr, Chops.” 

“I can’t* We’re in Society together, and 
what would Society say ? ” 

“ Come out of Society,” says 1. 

“I can’t. You don’t knoW \rhat you’re 
talking about. When you ^ave once gone 
into Society, you mustn’t come out of it. 

“Then if you’ll excuse the freedom, Mr. 
Chops,” wer% my remark, shaking my head 
grave, “ I think it’s a pity you ever went in.” 

Mr. Chops shook that* deep Ed of his, to 
a Burprisin extent, and slapped it half a 
dozen times with his hand, and with more 
Wice than I thought were in Jhim. Tiien, 
he says, “ You’re a good feller, but you don’t 
understands Good night, go along. Mags- 
inan, the little man will now walk three 
times round the Cairawran, and retire behind 
tbe curtain,” The lai>t 1 see of him on that 
occaj^ion wras his try in, on the extremest 
werge of insensibility, to climb up the stairs, 
one by one, with his hands and knees. They’d 
have been much too steep for him, if he had 
been sober' ; but he wouldn’t be helped. 

It waru't long after that, that 1 read in the 
new8pai)er of Mr- Chops s being presented at 
court. It was printed, “ It wdll be recol- 
lected ” — and I’ve noticed in my life, that it 
is sure to be printed that it will b^ recol- 
lecteil, w henever it won’t — ** that Mr. Chops 
is the individual of small stature, whose bril- 
liant success in the lost State Lottery at- 
tracted so much attention.” Well, I says to 
myst'If, Such is life ! He has been and done 
it in earliest at last! He has astonished 
Gvorge the Fourth ! 

(On' account of which, I had that canvass 
now-painted, him with a bag^ of money in 
his hand, a presentin it tb George the 
Fourth, and a lady in Ostrich Feathei-s faUin 
in love with him in a bag-wig, sword, and 
buckles correct.) 

I took* the Housb as is the subject of pre- 
sent Inquiiies — tliough not the honor of nein 
acquainted — and I run Magsman’s. Amuse* 
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meflta in it thirteen montbB— aometiinee one rally a bc^ apeaker, X eouldB*t haidl^ 
tiling, Bometlmes another, sometimes nothin "where's Normally?*’ 
particukr^bu^alwaysallthecauvassesoutside. "Bolted. With the plate, eaiA Jlie. 
One night, when we had g^yed the last com- Chops. 

paiiy out, which was a shy company through " And t'other one 9 meanis^ Kiin as 
its raining Heavens hard, 1 was takin a formerly wore the bishop's mitre, 
pipe in the one pair back along with the young "Bolted. Wi^ the jewe^” eaid Mr. , 

man with the toes, which 1 had taken on jpr Chops. 

a mogth (though he never dra wed— except I sat down and looked at hhiiiand he stood 

on paper), and 1 heard a kickin at the up and looked at me. 
street door. "Halloa ! ”1 says to the voung "Magsman,'’ he says, and he seemed to 
"what’s up ! ” He rubs his eyebrows myself to get wiser as he got hoarser ; "So- 
with his toes, and he says^ " 1 can't imagine, ciety, taken in the lump, is all dwarfs. At the 
Mr. Magsm^" — which he never could coWrt of Saint Jame«»’s. they was alia doin my 
imagine nothin, and was monotonous com- hold bisness— ail a goin three times round the 
pany. Cairawan, in the hold Court- soils and props^ 

The noise not leavin off, 1 laid down my tiea Elsewberes, timy waamoatof 'emringin 
pipe, and 1 took up a candle, and I went down their little bells out of make-believea £very- 
and opened the door. 1 looked out into the wheres, the sarser was a goin round. Mags- 
street ; but nothin could I see, and nothin man, pie sarser is the uuiwersal Institu- 
was 1 aware of, until 1 turned round tion!'^ 

quick, because some creetur run between 1 perceived, you understand, that he was 
my legs into the passage. There was Mr. 8ouredJ)y bis mislbrtuns, and I felt for Mr. 
Chops ! , Chops. 

"Magsman," he says, "take me, on the " As to Fat Ladies,'* says he, giving his £d 
hold terms, and you've got me ; if it's done, a tremendious one agin the wall, "there's lots 
say done ! " • of them in Society, and worse than the original. 

*1 was all of a maze, but I said, "Done, Hhrs was a outrage upon Taste — simply a 
sir.'l outrage upon Taste — awakeuin contempt — 

" Done to your done, and doable done ! ” carryin its own punishment in the form of 
says he. " Have you got a bi)li of supper in a Indian!" Here he giv himself another 
the house 9" tremendious one. "But theirs, Magsman, 

Bearin in mind them sparklin waiieties is mercenary outrages. Lay in Oa^meer 
of foreign drains as we'd guzzled away at in shawls, buy bracelets, strew 'em and a let of 
Pall Mall, 1 was ashamed to offer him cold 'audsome mus and things about your rooms, 
sassages a^d gin-and- water ; but he took 'em let it be known that you give away like 
both and took ’em free ; bavin a chair for his water to all as come to admire, and the 
table, and sittiu down at it on a stool, Fa^ Laiiles that don't exhibit for so mu<.'h 
like hold times. 1, all of a maze all the down u|>on the drum, will come from all the 
while. pints of the compass to flock about you, 

It was arter he had made a clean sweep of whatever you are. They'll drill holes in 
the sassages (beef, and to the best of ipy cal- your 'art, Magsman, like a Cullender. And 
culations two pound and a Quarter), that the when you’ve no more left to give, they’ll 
wisdom as was in that little. man, began to laugh at you to your face, and leave you tc 
come out of him like prespiratiou. have your bones picked dry by Wulturs, liki 

"Magsman," he says, "look upon me ! You the dead Wild .^s of the Prairies that yoi* 
see afore you, One as has both gone into deserve to lie ! " Here he giv hiinaelf the 
Society and come out." • most tremendious one of all, and dropped. 

" Oh ! Yovbtare out of it, Mr. Chops 9 How 1 thought he was gone. His Ed was so 
did you get out, sir 9 " heavy, and he knocked it so hard, and he 

" Sold out !" says he. You never saw the fell so stoney, and the sAsagerial disturbance 
like of the Wisdom as his £d ex{^*es8ed, when in him mi^t have been so immense, ^at 1 
he made use of them two words. thought he was gone. Bat, he socm come 

" My friend Magsman, I’ll impart to you round with can^ and he sat up on the floor, 

» discovery I've made. It's wallable ; it's ' and he said to me, with wisdom eomin out ’ 
cost twelve thousand five hundred pound ; it j of his e^^es^ if ever it come : 
may do you good in life. — TlA secret of j " Mftgsman ! The most material difference 
this matter is, that it ain’t so much tb^t lu between the two states of existence through 
person goes into Society, as that Society goes which your uuappy friend has passed ; " M 
mto a person." reached out his poor little hand, and Igs 

Not exactly keeping up with his meqpin, tears dropped down on the moustachio wki^ 

X shook my head, put on a deep K>ok, and it was a credit to him to have done bis best 
said, "You're right there, Mr. Chops." to grow, but it is not in mortals ||0 com- 

" Magsman," he says, twitchin me by the mand success,-— "the difference is thia When . 
leg, "Society, has gone into me, to the tune of I was out of Society, was p^id •light iat 
every penny of my property." • >beiifg seen. When I went into Speiety^ X ' 

I &tt that X went pale, and thoogb nat’- paid for ^ing peen, X-epreflbr the 
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farmery eren if I wasii^ forced crpon it. Give a date or two, in eonn^ction with that^Iaet 
me out throu^^h the trumpety in the hold way, atory 1 ” 

tomorrow.^* ^ A date ! ’* repeated Jarber. ^ What doea 

Arter that, he slid into the line ^in as the man want with dates ! ’* 
easy as if had been iled all o^er. Biit, the " I should be ^ad to know, with great 
organ was kep from him, and no allusions respect,’* persisted Trottle, the person 
was ever made, when a company was )xl, to named Magsman was the last tenant who 
his property. He got wiser every day ; his Hyed in the House. It’s my opinion — if 
views of Society and the Public was lumi- 1 may be excused for giving it — that he most 
nous, bewilderin, awful ; and his £d got decidedly was not.” ^ 

4 bigger and bigger as his Wisdou. ex- With those words, Trottle made a low 
panded it. bow, and quietly left the room. 

He took well, and pulled ’em in most excel- There is no denying that Jarber, wben 
lent for nine weeks. At the expiratioiiitf of we were left together, looked sadly discom- 
that period, when his Ed was a sight, he posed. He had evidently forgotten to in- 
expressed one evenin, the last Company havin quire about dates ; and, in spite of his 
been turned out, and the door shu^ a wish to magnificent talk about his series of rlia- 
have a little music. coveries, it was quite as plain that the two 

“Mr. Chops,” I said (I never dropped the stories he had just read, had really and truly 
“ Mr.” with iiim ; the w'orld might do^t, but exhausted hia present stock. I thouglit my- 
not me) ; “Mr. Chops, are you sure as you self bound, in common gratitude, to help 
are in a state of mind and body to sit upon bim out of his embarrassment by a timely 
the organ ? ” suggestion. So 1 proposed that he should 

His answer was this: “Toby, when next come to tea again, on the next Monday 
met with on the tramp, 1 forgive her and the evening, the thirteenth, and should make 
Indian. And I am." such inquiries in tho meantime, as might 

It was with fear and trembling that 1 began enable him to dispose triucnphautly of 
«o turn the handle ; but be sat like a laihb. Trottle’s objection. u 

It will be my belief to my dying day, that I He galLmily kissed my hand, made a ^eat 
see his Ed expand as he sat ; you may there- little speech of acknowlecigment, and took 
fore judge how great his thoughts was. He his leave. Fqr the rest ot the week I would 
sat out all the changes, and then he come off. | not encourage Trottle by allowing him to 
“Toby,” he says, with a quiet smile, “ the refer to the House at all. 1 suspected he 
tittle mau will now walk three times round was making his own inquiries about dates, 
the Cairawan, and retire behind the cur- but I put no questions to him. 
tain.” On Monday evening, the thirteenth, that 

When we called him in the morning, we dear unfortunate Jarber came, punctual to 
found him gone into a much better Soc;^ety j the appointed time. He looked so terribly 
than mine or Pali Mali's. 1 giv Mr. Chops harassed, that he was really quite a B{>ectacle 
as comfortable a funeral as lay in my power, of feebleness and fatigue. 1 saw, at a glance, 
followed myself as Chief, and had the George that the question of dates bad gone against 
the Fourth canvass carried first, in the form him, j^hat Mr. Magsman had not been the 
of a banner. But, the House was so dismal last tenant of the House, and that the reason 
arterwards, that I giv it up, and took to the of its emptiness was still to seek. 

Wan again. “ What I have gone through," said Jarber, 

“ words are not eloquent enough to tell. Oh, 

“ I don’t triumph,” said Jarber, folding up Sophonislia, I have begun another series of 
the second manuscript, and looking ham at ^discoveries ! Accept tlie last two as stories 
Trottle. “1 don’t triumph over this worthy laid on your shrine ; and wa^t to blame me 
creature. I merely ask him if he is satis- for leaving your curiosity uuappeased, until 
tied now I ” ‘ you have heard Number Three.” « 

“How can he be anything €l|e ? ” I said. Number Three looked like a very short 
answering for Trottle, who sat obstinately manuscript, and I said as much. Jarber 
silent. “This time, Jarber, ^^u have not explained to me that we were to have 
only read us a delightfully amusing story, some poetry this time. In' the course of his 
but you have also answered the 'question investigations he had stepped into the Circula- 
about the House. Of course it stands empty ting Libraity, to seek for information on the 
now. Who would think of taking it after« on^ important subject. Ail the Library- 
it hiid been turned into a ci^^van ? ” { people knew about thV5 House was, that a 
i^ked at Trottle, as 1 said those last words, female relative of the last tenant as they 
und Jarber waved his hand indulgently in beljeved, had, just after that ^tenant left, 
the same direction. sent a little mauuscrif>t poem to them which 

“ Le4* this excellent person speak,” *iaid she described as referring to events that had 
J.’irben * “ You were about to say, my good actually passed in the House ; and which she 
mtin 1 4 1 m wanted the proprietor of the Library to pub- 

nidy wished to ask, sir,” said TrAttle^** lish.i She had written no address on her letter; 
Jfioggealji *4yoa e(^ld kindly oblige me with and the proprietor had kept the snaquacrinf 
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rmdy to be given back to her (the publishing 
of poems not being in his line) when she mi^ht 
call for it She had never called for it;| 
and the poem had been lent to Jarber* at his 
express request, to read4o me. 

^fore be began, 1 rang the bell for Trottle ; 
being determined to have him present at the 
new reading, as a wholesome check on his 
obstinacy. To my surprise Peggy answered 
the Ml, and told me that Trottle had stepped 
out, without saying where. I instantly felt 
the strongest possible conviction that he 
was at his old tricks : and that his stepping 
out in the evening, without leave, meant — 
Philandering, 

Controlling myself on my visitor’s account, 
1^ dismissed Peggy, stifled my indignation, 
and prepared, as politely as might be, to 
listen to Jarber. 


How through life’s fret and tunnoil 
The paisioo and fire of art 
In him was aoothed and quicken'd 
By her true sister heart ; 

How future hopes had always • 

Been fi>r his sake alone ; 

And now, what strange new feeling 
PoBBc&s'd hei' as its own? 

TII. 

Her home ; each flower that breatlied ihsif | 
The wind's sigh, soft and low ; 

Each trembling spray of ivy; 

The river's murmuring flow; 

# The shadow of tlie forest ; 

Sunset, or twilight dim ; 

Dear M they were, were dearer 
By leaving them for him. 

▼III. 


THEEE EVENINGS IN THE HOUSE 

NUMBER ONE. 

1 . 

Yes, it look'd dark and dreaigr 
That long and narrow street: 

Only the sound oSthe rain, 

Aifll the tramp of passing feet. 

The duller glow of the fire, , 

• And gathering mists of night 

To niai k how slow and weary 
The long day's cheerless flight I 

It. 

Watching the sullen fire. 

Hearing the dieary rain, 

Diop after drop, run down i 

On the darkening window-pane : 

Chill was the heart of Bertha, 

Chill os that winter dH},~ 

For the star of her life had riseu 
Only to fade away. 

HI. 

The voice that had been so strong ^ 

To bid the snare depart, • 

The true and earnest will, ■ 

And the ("dm and steadfast heart, ' 

Were now weigh'd down hy sorrow, 

Were quivering now with pain ; 

The clear path now seem'd clouded, 

Auj all her grief iu Vain. 

IV. 

• Duty, Right, Truth, who promised 
help and save their own, 

Seem'd spreading wide their pinioOE I 

To leave her there alone. | 

So, tuKtiiri^ from the Preseat 
To well-known dajs of jore, 

She call'd on them to strengtken ' 

And guard her soul once more. 

• V. • 

She thought how in her girlhood 
ifer life was given away, 

Tiie solemn promise sjiokcn • 

She ke|it so well to-day ; 

How to her brother Her^rt 
She bad been hi^p and guide^ 

Aud bow his artist-nature 
Ou he| ealin strength relidl 


And each year as it found her 
^ In the dull, feverish town, 

Saw self still more forgotten, 

And selfish care kept down 
By the calm joy of evening 
That brouglit him to her side^ 

To warn him with wise counsel. 

Or praise with tender pride. 

IX. 

Her heart, her life, her fniurt, 

Her genius, only meant 
Another thing to give him, 

And be therewith content. 

To-day, what words bad stirr'd her^ 
Her soul couUl not forget ? 

What dream bad fill'd her spirit 
With strange and wild regret f 

.X. 

To leave him for another: 

Could it indeed be so ? 

Could it have cost such anguish 
To bid this vision go? 

Was this her faith ? Was Herbert 
The second in her heart? 

Did it need all this struggle 
To bid a dream depart ? 

zi. 

And yet, within her spirit 
A far-off land was seen ; 

A home, which might have held herf 
A love, which might have been I 
And Life : not the mere being 
Of daily ebb flow, 

But Life itself had claim'd her, 

And she bad let it go ! 

XII. 

Within her heart there echo'd 
• Again the well-known tone 
^ That promised this bright futafo^ 

And ask'd her for iu own : 

Then words of sorrow, broken 
By balf-reproachful pain ; 

And then a farewell, apoken 
In words of cold disdain. 

XIII, 

Where now was the stem pnrpeao^ 
That nemd her soul so long ?* 
Wheiiqg came tlaw words sbe^ntifir’i^ 

^ So bud, ao cold, so atron^^ s 



A TO UST. 


•.What right had iIm to tauiidi 
. A hope thiit Ood hod givan f 
Why miut ohooie euth*i poiii«^ 

Attd tuBA aaida tram Hearan? 

* MT. 

Ttnday 1 Wm it tbit momlnf t 
If this long, fearful ttrifo 
Wa* but the work of hours, 

Wliat would be years of lifef 
Why did a cruel Heaven 

For such great stifiering calif 
And why — O, still more cruel I— 

Must her own words do all? 

av. ^ 

Did she repent? O Sorrowl 
Why do we linger still 
To take thy loving niessage. 

And do thy gentle will ? 

See, her tears fall more slowly ; 

The passionate murmurs ceasOy 
And hack upon her spirit ^ 

Flow strength, and love, and pcaoth 

xoi. « 

The fire bums more hrightlji 
The rain has passed away^ 

Herbert will see no shadow 
Upon his home to-day ; 

Only that Bertha greets him 
With doubly louder caxo, 

Kissing a fonder bleasiog 
Down on his golden hair. 

HUMBJfiB TWa 

1 . 

Trb studio is deserted, 

Palette and brush laid by. 

The sketch rests on the easel. 

The paint is scarcely dry ; , 

And Sileuco— who seems ulwayi 
Within her depths to bear 
The next sound that will utter-* 

Now holds a dumb despair. 

II. 

So Bertha feels it : listening 
With breathless, stony fear, 

Waiting the dreatifu) summons 
Each minute brings more neors 
When the young life, now cbbii^ 

Shall fail, and pass away 
Into that mighty slif^dow 
Who shrouds the house 

tf 

nit 

But why — when the sick ebambtr 
Is on the up{>er floor — 

Why dares not Bertha enter 
Within the close-shut door? 

If he — her all — ^her Brother, 

Lies dying in that gloom, 

What strange mysterious power 
Has tent ner from the room? 

i 

It bUet one week's anguish 
Thkt ean have changed hw so; 

J«rbs4 m(t died here^tely, , 

^ Sfndt ^wa by sue quick Mow i ^ 


But erael mmUif inra needed 
Tbeir long rrientleM ehMO, 

To teach that tbrinking momier 
Of helpless, bopelest poiii* 

The itmggle wat searee over 

Last Cliristmas Eve bad brought s 
The fibres otUl were quivering 
Of the one wounded thought, 

When Herbert — ^who, unconseteni^ , 

Had guessed no inward strife—* 

Bade her, in pride and pleasure^ 

Welcome his fair young wile. 

' ^ VI. 

Bade her rejoice, and smiling, > 

Although his eyes were dim, 

Thank'd God he thus could pay her 
The care she gave to him. 

This fresh bright life would bring her 
A now and joyous fate— 

O Bertha, check the murmur 
That cries, Too late ! too late I 

VII, 

Too late I Could she have known it 
A fewf short weeks before, 

That his life was completed. 

And needing heiVno more, 

She might O sad nspiningV 

What “might have been,” ibrget; 

“ It was nut," should suffice no 
To stifle vain regret. 

* Till. 

He needed her no longer, 

Each day it grew more plain $ 

First with a startled wonder, 

Then with a wondering pin. 

Love : why, his wife best gain; it ; . 

Comfort : durst Bertha speak? 

Counsel ! when quick resentment 
FlueU'd on the i oung wife’s choolw 

ix. 

No more long talks by firelight 
^ Of childish times long past, 

And dreams of future greatness 
Wliich ho must reach at last; 

Dreams, where her purer iristiuct 
With truth unerring told 
Where w'as the worthless gilding, 

And where refined gold. 

X 

Slowly, but surely ever, • 

Dora’s poor jealous pride, ^ 

Which shb call'd love for Heilior1| 

Drove Bertha from his side ; 

And, spite of nervous effort* 

To share their alter’d life, 

She felt « check to Herbert^ , 

A burden to his wife. 

r XI. ^ 

This was the least ; foiv Bertha 
Fear'd, dreaded, ibicw at length^' 

'How much his nature owed her 
Of truth, and power, and streii||tb; 

And watch’d the daily failing 
Of all his nobler fpart: 

Low aims, weak purpose, telUfig 
*’In lower, wedeer vt 


THBEE rnmmQt m she 




And now, wbea ite it dying, 

The lost wordt tho could bcnr 
Mott noiibe ben, but ghrcn 
Tba bride of one ihoi^yeic. 
Tbe last core it .ftoother't ; 

The lut prayer mutt not be 
Tbe one they learnt together 
Betide their motber'a knee. 


Summon'd at last : the kieset 
The elay>co1d stiffening hand; 
And, refuling pleading eftbrtt 
To make her understand, 
AntwerSyOwith toleinu promite. 

In clear but trembling tone, 

To Dora’s life henceforward 
She will devote her own. 

XIV. 

Now all it over. Bertha 
Dares not remain to weep, 

But soothes the frightened Don 
Into a sobbing sleep. 

The poor weak cliild will need bar* 
O, who can dare complain, 

When God sends a i^w Duty 
To cogifort each new Pain 1 


NUMBER THBBS. 

I. 

This House is all deserted * 
In the dim evening glocm. 
Only one figure passes 
Slowly from room to roi»m | 
And, pausing at each doorway. 
Seems gathering up again 
Witbio her heart the relics 
Of bygone joy and pain. 


There is an earnest longing 
In those who onward gaze. 

Looking with weary patience 
Towards tlte coming days. 

There is a deeper longing, 

JMore Kid, more strong, more keens 
"^oso know it who look backward. 
And yearn for what bat been. 


At every hearth she pausei, 

Touches each well known chair; 

Gazes from every window, • 

Lingers on every stair. 

What have these mouths brought fiertha 
Now one moie year is pastP 
This Christmas Kvo shall tell ui, 

Tho third one and the last. * 


The wilful, wayward Dora, 

In these first weeks of grief, 
Could seek and find in Bertha 
Strength, soothing, and relict 
And Bertha — last s^ comfbi't 
True womau-heart can take— • 
Had something still to suffer 
And M for Herbert^ i 


Spring, with her western hreenes* 
From Indian islands bore 
To Bertha news that Leonard 
Would seek his home once more. 
What was it — joy, or sorrow ? * 

What were they — hopes, or fo«n? 
That flush’d her cheeks with crimson^ 
And fill’d her eyes with tears^ 

VI. 

e came. And who so kindly 
Could ask and bear her tell 
Herbert’s last hours ; for Leonaid 
Hod known and loved him welL 
* Daily he came ; and Bertha 
Poor weary heart, at length, 
Weigh’d down by otlier’s weakness^ 
Could rest upon his strength. 

VII. 

Yet not the voice of Leonard 
• Could her true care beguile, 

That turn’d to watch, rejoidng^ 

Dora's reviving smile. 

Sfo fi'om that little household 
The worst gloom pass'd aWay, 

The one bright hour of evening 
Lit up the liveloug day. 


Days passed. The golden sumnse 
In sudden heat bore down 
Its blue, bright, glowing sweetness 
Upon the scorching town. 

And sights and sounds of country 
Came in the warm soft tunu 
Sung by the honey'd breezes 
Borne on the wings of June. ' 

IX. 

ne twilight hour, but earlier 
Than usual, Bertha thought 
She knew tho fresh sweet frngianoe 
Of flowers that Leonard brought ; 
Through open’d doors aud windows 
It stole up through the g'oom, 

And with appealing sweetness 
Drew Bertha from her room. 

X. 

Yes, he was there; and pausing 
Just near the open’d door, 

To check her heart’s quick Wting, 
She heard — and paused still nioro- 
His low voice — Dora’s answers — 

His pleading — Yes^she knew 
The tone — the words — the accents : 
Shewnce h>ul beard them too. 


^ Would Bertha blame her? ” Leonarfi 
i<ow, tender answer came : 

*4Bert))a was fnr too noble 
To think or dream of blame.” 

“ And was bo sure bo loved hor ? ” 

** Yes, with the one lo^ given 
Once in a lifetime only. 

With one soul and one heaven ! ^ 

9 xit. 

Then came a p^ntive murmur,— 

^ Dora luul once been told 

That he amd Bertha’^* ”Dwtl 

• ^ Bgrtha is for too eold * ' 
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A H0T7SE to LET. 


JCAlidwcM^ 


« To love ; ood 1, my Dorn, 

If once 1 fancied to. 

It wu a brief delusioDf 
And over,— long ago,*^ 

Jill. 

Between the Pait and Present^ 

On that bleak mouient'i height, 

She etood. Aa aome lost traveller 
By a quick flash of light 
Seeing a gulf before him, 

Willi dizzy, aick dca]nur. 

Reels to clutch backwaid, but to find 1 ^ 

A deeper chasm there. 

XIV. 

The twilight grew siill darker, * 

The fragrant flowei'S more sweet, 

The stars alione out in heaven, 

The lamps gleam’d down the «trecl; 

And hours pass'd in dreaming 
Over their new found fate. 

Ere they could think of wondering 
Why Bertha was so late. * 

XV. 

She came, and calmly listen *d ; * 

In vain they strove to trace 
If Herbert's memory shadow'd 
In grief upon her face. 

No hlume, no wonder show'd thero, 

No feeling could be told ; 

Her voice was not less steady, 

Her manner not more cold. 

xvr« 

Tliey could not hear the anguish 
That broke in words of fiaiii 
Through that calm summer midnight,^ 

** My Herbert — mine again !” 

Yes, they hare once been parted, 

But this day shall restore 
The long lost one : she claims him : 

“ My Herbert — mine once more ! ” 

XVII. 

Now Christinas Eve returning, 

Saw Beriha stand beside 
The altar, greeting Dora, 

Again a smiling bride ; 

And now the gloomy evening 
Sees Bertha pale and worn, ^ 

Leaving the*house for ever. 

To wander out forlorn. 

XTlIl. 

Forlorn — nay, not so. Anguish 
Shall do its Work at lenglli ; 

Her soul, pass’d through the fla*, 

Shall gain still purer streiigl^. 

Somewhere there waits for Bertha 
An caniest noble part ; 

And, meanwhile, God is with hcr,-*^ 

God, and her own true heart 1 , 

' ( 

I could wafmly aud sincerely praise tlje 
itttio poem, when Jarber had done reading 
it i but 1 could not say that it tended in any 
degree towards clearing up the mystery of 
the eDgg)ty House. ^ 

Whether it was the absence of the irri- 
tating iiffii^enca of Trottle, qr whether it was 
1 ci^ot say, but Jarbeit did 


not strike me, that eveniug, as being ^ his 
usual spirits. And thouffh he declared* that 
he was not in the least daunted by his want 
of success thus far, and that ha^was resolutely 
determined to make more discoveries, he 
spoke in a languid absent manner, and shortly 
afterwards took his leave at rather au early 
hour. 

< Whbn Trottle came back, and when 1 in- 
dignantly taxed him with Philander.ng, he 
not only denied the imputation, but asserted 
that he had been employed on my service, 
and, in consideration of that, boldly usked 
for leave of absenc^e for two days, and for a 
morning to himself afterwards, to complete 
the business, in which he solemnly decUred 
that I was interet^ted. In remembrance of 
his long and faithful service to me, 1 <lid 
violence to myself, and granted his request. 
And he, on his side, engaged to explain him- 
self to my satisfaction, in a week’s time, on 
Monday evening the tw'eiitioth. 

A day or two before, I sent to Jarber's 
lodgings to ask him to drop in to tea. His 
landlady sent back an apology for him that 
made my hair stand on end. His feet were 
in hot water ; his hekd was in a flannel pet- 
ticoat ; a green shade was over liis eyes ; the 
rheumatism was in his legs ;^and a mustard- 

I iouitice was on his chest. He was Also a 
ittle feverish, and rather distracted in his 
mind about Hanchester Marriages, a Dwarf, 
and Three Evenings, or Evening Parties — his 
landlady was not sure which — in au empty 
House, with the Water Bate unpaid. 

Under these distressing circumstances, I 
was necessarily left alone with Trottle. H is 
promised explanation began, like Jarber’s 
discoveries, with the reading of a written 
paper. The only difference was that Trottle 
introduced his manuscript under the name of 
a Ueport. 

« 

TEOTTLE’S REPOET. 

The curious events related in these pages 
would, many of them, moat likely never have 
bapx>ened, if a person named Trottle had not 
presumed, contrary to his usual custom, to 
think for himself. 

The subject on which the person inauestioa 
had ventured, for the first time in nis life, 
to form an opinion purely and entirely his 
own, was one which had already excited 
the interest of his respected mistress in 
a very extraordinary degree. Or, to put it 
in plainei;. terms still, the subject was no 
other than the mystery of the empty House. 

Feeling no sort of objection to set a 
success of his own, if possible, side by 
side, with a failure of Mr. Jarber’s, Trottle 
made up his mind, one Monday evening, 
to try what he could do, on his own account, 
towards clearing up the mystery of the 
empty House. Carefully dismissing from 
his mind all nonsensical notions of former 
temlnts and their histories, and keeping the 
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ISOTTIJ^S REPOBT. 


lf»tta«lterT. M.T HffH.- 

point in view steadily before bim» be Forley in hie health t Wetrust be iB Uetter,' 

started to reach it in the shortest way, by Benjamin, don't we f We are so sorry not 

walking straight up to the House, and bring- to see him as usual, Benjamin, ain't we I ^ 
ing I'iimself face to face with the first person In half a minute, sir, if you don’t mi&d 
in it who opened the doo# to him. waiting, I'll be back with the c^pdle. Come 

It was getting^ towards dark, on Monday along, Benjamin.'* 
evening, the thirteenth of the month, when " Come along, Benjamin,” chimes in the 
Trottle fiiat set foot on the steps of the House, echo, and chu(^leB again as if he thought 
When he knocked at the door, he kn^ he had made another joke, 

nothing of the matter which he was about Left alone in the empty front-parlonr, 

to investigate, except that the landlord was Ti'Ottle wondered what was coming next, as he 
an elderly widower of good fortune, and that heard theslmfflingjscrapiugfootstepsgo slowly 
his name was Forley. A small be^dnning down the kitchen-stairs. The front-Soor had 
enough for a man to start from, certainly ! b^n carefully chained up and bolted beliind 
On dropping the knocker, his first pro- him on his entrance ; and there was not the 
oeediiig was to look down cautiously out of least chance of his being able to open it to 
the comer of hb right eye, for any results efiect his escape, without betraying himself 
wlftch might show theniselvea at the by making a noise. 

kitchen-window. There appeared at it imme- Not being of the Jarber sort, luckily for 
diately the figure of a woman, who looked himself, he took his situation quietly, as he 
up inquisitively at the stranger on the steps, found #t, and turned his time, while alone, to 
left tlie window in a hurry, and came hack to account, by summing up in his own mind the 
it with an open letter in her hand, which she few particulars which he had discovered thus 
held up to the fading light. After looking fiir. Hfi had found qut, first, that Mr. Forley 
over the letter hastily for a nif>ment or so, was in the habit of visiting the house regu- 
the wornau disaftpeared once more. larly. Second, that Mr. Forley, being pre- 

Trottle ue|t beard footsteps shuffling and vented by illness from seeing the people put 
scraping alongjLhe bare hall of the house. On in«charge as usual, had appointed a friend to 
a sudden they ceased, and the solmd of two represent him ; and had written to* say so. 
voices — a shrill persuading voice and a gruff Tiiii'd, that the friend had a choice of two 
resisting voice — confusedly reached his ears. ! Mondays, at a particular time in the even- 
Al’ter a while, the voices left^btf speaking — j ing, for doing his errand ; and that Trottle 
a chain was undone, a bolt drawn back — bad accidentally hit uo this time, and on the 
the door opened — and Trottle stooti face to first of the Mondays, for beginning his own 
face with two persons, a woman in advance, investigations. Fourth, that the similarity 
and a jnau behind her, leaning back flat between Trottle's black dress, as servant out 
against the»wall. of lively, and tbe dress of the messenger 

Wish you good evening, sir,” says the (whoever he might be), had helped the error 
woman, in such a sudden way, ami in such a by ^hich Trottle was profiting. So far, so 
cracked voice, that it was quite startling to good. But what was the messenger's errand I 
hear her. Chilly weather, ain't it, sir 1 j and what chance was there that be might 
Please to walk in. You come from good not come up and knock at the door himself, 
Mr, Forley, don’t you, sir ? ” % from minute to minute, on that very even- 

Don’t you, sir 1 ” chimes in the man iiig ? 
hoarsely, making a sort of gruff echo of While Trottle was turning over this last 
himself, and chuckling after it, as if he consideration in his mind, he heard the 
thought he had made a joke. shuffling footsteps come u|f the stairs again. 

If Trottle had said, “ No,” the door with a flash of candle-light going before 
would have been probably closed in his* them. He waited for the woman's coming 
face. Thercfdte, he took circumstances as he in with some little anxiety ; for the twilight 
founcUhem, and bohily ran all the risk, what- had been too dim on kis getting into the 
ever li migl^ be, of saying, Yes.” house to allow him to see either her face or 

“ Quite right, sir,” says the woman, “ Good tbe man’s fiice at all clearly. 

Mr. Forley’s letter told us his particular The woman came in first, with the mnn 
friend would be .here to represent him, at she called Benjamin at ber heels, and set the 
dusk, on Monday the thirteenth — or, if not [candle eu the mantel-piece. Trottle takes 
on Monday tlie thirteenth, then g)u Mon<lay | leave tp describe her as an ofTensively-cheer- 
the twentieth, at the same time, without ful old woman, awfully lean and wiry, and 
fail. And here you^e on the Moqday the •sharp all over, at eyes, nc^e, and chin— - 
thirteenth, ain’t you, ajr 1 Mr. Forley’s par- 1 lievilishly brisk, smiling, afffl restless, with^ 
ticular friend) and dressed all in black — quite; dirty false front and a dirty black cap, pnl 
right, sir ! Please to step into thp dinhig- ’ short fidgetty arms, and long hooked finger- 
room — it’s always kep scoured and clean^aili — an unnaturally lusty old woman, who 
against Mr. Forley comes here— and I’ll fetch walked with a spijng in her wicked Ad feeL 
a candle in half a minuta It gets so dark in ami spoke with a smirk on her w^^ed old 
the evenings, now, you nardly know where Jace^the eorte of old* woman *(06 Troi|tle 
70a arc, do you, I And bow it gooef Mr. *thiukBXwho ough^ to haye live<f jp tlie 


A HOITBi: TO zm. 


and been ducked in a bme-pond, 
inst^ oi flounsliin^r in the ninetetinth 
eeatuxy, and taking charge of a ChrUtlan 
house. 

^You’ll please to excuse my son, Benjamin, 

■eron’t you, air ? *’ says this ^itch witfcnt a 
broomstick, pointing to the man behind /ler, 
propped against the bare wail of the dining' 
room, exactly as he bad been propped against 
the Imre wall of the passage. ^ He's g(^t his 
inidde dreadful bad again, has my son Ben- 
jamin. And he won't go to bed, and he will 
follow me about the house, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, and in my lady’s chambei^ as 
the song says, you know. It’s his indisgestion, 
poor dear, that sours his temper and makes 
nim so agravating — and iudisgestion is a 
wearing thing to the best of us, ain’t it, sir I” 

“Ain’t it, sir?” chimes in agravating [bands, and ta] 
Benjamin, winking at the candle-liuht Jik** an 
owl at the sunshine. * 

Trottle examined the man curiously, while j 
his horrid old mother was speak in^of him. 

He found “My son Benjamin” to^e little 
and lean, and buttoned-up slovenly in a 
frowsy old great-coat that fell down to his 
ragged carpet-slippers. His eyes were very 
watery, bis cheeks very pale, and his Hps 
very red. His breathing was so uncommonly 
loud, that it sounded almost like a snore. 

His .head rolled helplessly in the monstrous 
big collar of his great-coat ; and his limp, 


kitchen, would you t** says the witcdi without 
the broomstick, as fomilbr as if she had 
been Trottle’s mother, instead of Benjamin’s. 
“There’s a bit of fire in the girate, and tlie 
sink in the back kifohen don’t smell to matter 
much to-day, and it’s uncommon chilly up 
Here when a person’s fiesh don’t hardly cover 
a person’s bones. But you dem’t look cold, 
rifr, do you ? And tben,^ why, Lord bless my 
soul, our little bit of business is so verj^, very 
little, it’s hardly worth while to go dowu- 
stiiirs about it, after alL Quite a game at 
business, ain’t it, sir 1 Give-and-take — that’s 
what I <^1 it — give-and-take !” 

With that, her wicked old* eyes settled 
hungrily on the region round about Trottle’s 
waistcoat-pocket, aud she began to chuckle 
like her sou, holdiug out one of her skinny 
cheerfully in the palm 
with the knuckles of the other.- Agravating 
Benjamin, seeing what she was about, roused 
up a little, chuckled aud tapped in imitation 
of her, got au idea of his own into his mud- 
dled hea<l all of a sudden, and bolted it out 
charitably fiJr the benefit ot Trottle. 

“ J say ! ” says Bepjamin, settling himself 
i^ainst the wall and noddi^ig his head 
viciously at his cheerful ol;l mother. t*l 
say 1 Look out. She’ll skin you ! ” ^ 

Assisted by these signs and* warnings, 
Trottle found no difliculty in understanding 
I that the business referred to was the giving 


lazy bands pottered about the wall on either i and taking of money, and that he was ex- 
side of him, as if they were groping for an \ pected to be the giver. It wjis at this stage 

of the proceedings that he first felt decidedly 
uncomfortable, aud more than half 'ncliue^i 
to wdsh he was on the street-side of the 
hon«e-door a^'iin. 

He was still cudgelling bis brains for au 
excuBD to save Lis pocket, when the silence 
was s ddenly interrupted by a sound in the 
! upper part of the house. 

‘ ItfVas not at all loud — it was a quiet, still, 

scraping sound — so faint that it could luirdly 
ha VO reached the quickest ears, except in au 
empty bouse. 

“Do you hear Benjamiu ? ” says the 
old woman. “ He’s at it again, even in the 
dark, ain’t he ] ‘P’raps you’d like to see him, 
sir.*”* Bays she, turning on‘ Trottle, and 
poking her grinning face close to him. “ Only 
name it ; only say if you’d likq to see him 
Itefore we do our little bit of business— and 
I’ll show good Forley’s friend upstairs, just 
as If he wjis good Mr. Farley himself, 
eg« are all right, whatever Benjamin’s may 
be. 1 get s ounger aud younger, and stronger 
and stronger, and jollier and jollier, every 
da^ — that’s what 1 dg! Doirt mind the 
stairs on my account^ ^ir, if 3 'ou’d like to see 
him.” 

•'Hfaml” Trottle wondered whether 
“ him,” meant a man, or a boy, or a domestic 
animal of the male specieSk Whatever it 
iieant, here was a 'chance of putting off that 
uncomfortable give-mid-take-businese, and, 
better stilly, a chancr perhfips of fii:diiig 


imaginary bottle. In plain EtigUsh, the com- 
plaint of “My son Benjamin” was drunken- 
ness, of the stupid, pig-headed, sottish kind. 
Drawing this conclusion easily enough, afrer 
a moment’s observation of the man, IVottle 
found himseUj nevertheless, keeping bis eyes 
fixed much longer than was necessary on the 
ugly diiinken face rolling about in the 
monstrous big coat collar, and looking at it i 
with a curiosity that he could hardly account ' 
tor at first Was there something familiar 
to him in the man’s features ? He turned 
away from theifi for au instant, and then 
turned back to him again. After that second 
look, the notion forced itself into his mind,* 
that he had certainly seen a face somewhere, 
of which that sot’s foce appeared like a Idnd 
of slovenly copy. “Where?” thinks he to 
himself, “where did 1 last B(;e the m»u 
whom this agravating Benjamin, here, so 
very strongly reminds me of?” 

It was no time, just then — with the cheer- 
ful old woman’s eye searching him rll over, 
and the cheerful old woman’s tongue talking^l 
at him, ninete«tn to the dozen — for Trottle to ' 
be ransacking hil^’memory for small matted 
tni^t bad got into wrong comers ot it. He 
put by in his mind that very curious circum- 
stance reiqiecting Benjamin’s face, to be l^ken 
upagsil^ when a fit opportunity offered itself ; 
and kepi; his wits about him in prime order 
fo^jwe^tSaecessities. « c t 

t “Yew ip^dn’t dike to,<^ down iSito the 
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ouil of the Becrets of the mysterioiiB Hoiise. | back of the houaei was three or four tintee at 
Trottle'a spirits began to rise agaiiL and | large, every way, as a garret-window OBually 
he said ** Yes,** directly, with the oonndence j ia Close under this window, kneeling cm 
of a man whe knew all about it. j the bare boards with nis &ce to the dobiv 

Benjamin's mother took the candle at once, there appeared, of all the creatpres in^the 
and liglited Trottle briskly to the stairs ; and world to see alone at such a place and at 
Benjamin himself tried to follow as usual, such a time, a hiere mite of a child — a little, 
But getting up several flights of stairs, even lonely, wizen, strangely-clad boy, who could 
helped by the bannisters, was more, with not at the most, have been more than five 

E artiiular comnlaint, than he seemed to feel ! years old. He had a greasy old blue shawl 
imself iiicliued to venture on. He sat down . crossed over his breast, and rolled up, to 
obstinately on the lowest step, with his head | keep the ends from the ground, into a great 
against the wall, ami the tails of his big great j big lump on his back. A strip of something 
coat spreading out magnificently on the which looked like the remaius of a woman's 
stairs behinddiirn and above him, like a dirty ; flannel petticoat, showed itself under the 
imitation of a court lady's train. { shawl, and, below that again, a pair of ruety 

^ Don't sit there, dear," says his aflectionate i black stockings, worlds too large for him, 
mdlher, stopping to siiufiT the candle on the ■ covered his legs and his shoeless feet A pair 
first landing. | of old clumsy muflTetees, which had worked 

I shall sit her(^** says Benjamin, agra- 1 themselves up on his little frail red arms to 
vating to the last, ** till the milk comes in the the el^ws, and a 4)ig cotton nightcap that 
morning.** had dropped down to his very eyebrows, 

The cheerful old woman went on nimbly finished otF the strange dress which the poor 
up the stairs to the first-floor, and Trottle little mtin seemed not half big enough to fill 
followed, with his eyes and ea^ wide open, out, and not near strong enough to walk 
He had seen nothing out of the common in about in. 

the front parlour, or up the staircase, so fur. But there was something to see even more 
The House was dirty and dreary and close- ej^^raordinary than the clothes the child was 
smelling — but There was nothing about it to swaddled up in, and that wa^ the game which 
excfte the least curiosity, except the faint he was playing at, all by himself ; and which, 
scraping sound, which was now ^ginning to moreover, explaiued in the most unexpected 
get a little clearer — though Jtill not at all manner the faint scraping noise that had 
loud— as Trottle followed his leader up the ibund its way down-stairs, through the half- 
stairs to the second floor. opened door, in the silence of the empty 

Nothing on the second-floor landing, but house, 
cobwel^ above and bits of broken plaster It has been mentioned that the child was 
below, cJkoked ott‘ from the ceiling. Benja- on his knees in the garret, when Trottle first 
min’s mother was not a bit out of breath, and saw him. He was not saying his prayers, 
looked all ready to go to the top of the monu- and* not crouching down in terror at being 
iiient if necessaiy. The faint scraping sound alone in the dark. He was, odd and unac- 
had got a little clearer still ; but Trottle was countable as it may appear, doing nothing 
no nearer to guessing what it might be, than more or less than playing at a charwoman’s 
when he first hejird it in the parlour ^own- or housemaid’s business of scouring the floor, 
stairs. Both his little iiauds bad tight hold of a 

On the third, and last, floor, there were mangy old biacking-brush, with hardly any 
two doors ; one, wliich was shut, Reading into bristles left in it, which he was rubbing back- 
the front garret ; and one, which was ajar, wards and forwards on • the boanis, as 
lending into the back garret. There was a loft gravely and steadily as if he had been at 
in the ceiling above the landing ; but the cob-* scouring-work for years, and had got a large 
webs all over*it vouched sufficiently for its family to keep by it. The coming-in of 
Hot having been opened for some little time. Trottle and the old won^n did not startle or 
The Mra])inff noise, pi dner than ever here, disturb him in the least. He just looked u}> 
sounded on fiie other side of tlie»back garret for a ministe at the candle, with a pair of 
door ; and, to Trottle's great relief, that was very bright, sharp eyes, and then went on 
precisely the do<y which the cheerful old with his work again, as if nothing had 
woman now pushed open, hap|)ene^. On one side of him was a bat- 

Trottle followed her in ; and, fcr once in tered jint saucemn without a handle, which 
his life, at any rate, w.as struck dumb with was his make-believe pail ; and on the other 
amazement^ at the right which the \psid^of •a morsel of slate-coloured c^ton rag, which 
the room revealed to liira. stood for his flannel to wiJUi up with. After 

The garret* was absolutely empty of every- scrubbing bravely for a minute or two. ffe 
thing in the shape of furniture. ^It must took the bit of rag, and mopped up, and 
have been used, at one time or other, by thei^ squeezed make-believe water out into 
somebody engag^ in a profession or a trade ! his make-believe gail, as grave as judge 
which required for the pfactice of it a great ; that ever sat on a Bench. By the ^tme ha 
deal of light ; for the one window in the room j thoi^ht he hads got the floor pwtw dry^he 
which looked out on a wide open space at the I kaised huaself upright oi^ his kud^ luid blevr 
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out jft'good lon^ br(>atb, and eet his little rod 
arsns ^imbo, and iKulded at Trot tie. 

••There!” eays the cliild, knitting hie 
little downy eyebrows into a frown. ** Drat 
the dirt! IVe cleaned up. Where’s tny 
beer?” " 

Benjamin’s mother chuckled till Trottle 
thought she would have choked herself. 

••Lord ba’ mercy on us ! ” says she, 
hear the imp. You would never think he 
was only five years old, would you, sir ? 
I^ease to tell good Mr. Forley you saw 
him going on as nicely as ever, playing 
at being me scouring the parlour floor, ana 
calling for n»y beer afterwards. That’s ^lis 
xe^ular game, morning, noon, and night — 
lie’s never tired of it. Only look how snug 
we’ve been and dressed him. That’s my 
ahawl a keepin his precious little body 
warm, and Benjamin’s nightcap a keepin Ida; 
precious little head waim, and Benjimiu’sj 
stockings, drawed over his trowaera, a keepin 
his precious little legs warm. Ho’a snug and 
happy if ever a im{) was yet. * Where’s my 
beer! ’ — say it again, little dear, say it again!” 

If Trottle had seen the boy, with a light 
and a fire in the room, clothed like other 
children, and playing naturally with a top,^ 
a box of soldiers^ or a bouncing big ln<lia- 
rubber ball, he might have been as cheerful 
under the cirnimstancesaa Benjamin’s mother 
herself. But seeing the child reduced (as he 
could not help suspecting) for want of proper* 
toys and projier child’s com]iany, to take up 
with the mocking of an old woman at her 
scouring-work for something to stand in the 
place of a game, Trottle, though not a 
family man, nevertheless felt the sight before 
him to be, in its way, one of the saddest and I 
the most pitiable that he had ever witnea^ed. j 

•‘AVhy, my ni;i.n,” says he, •* you’re the' 
boldest little chap in all England. You don’t j 
seem a bit afraid of being up here all by 
yourself in the dark.” 

“ The >)ig winder,” says the child, pointing 
up to it, ** sees in the dark ; and I see with 
the big winder.” ‘ He stops a bit, and gets 
up cm his legs, and looks bard at Benjamiirs • 
mother. •* I’m a good ’un,” says he, •* ain’t 
I ? I save candle.” 

Trottle wondered what else the forlorn 
little creature had been brought up to do 
without, besides csandlelight ; and risked 
putting a question as to whetlier he ever got 
a run in the o[)en air to cheer him up a bit. 
O, yes, he bad a run now and thei^ out of 
doors (to sfiy nothing of his runs ahqpt the 
bouse), the lively little cricket — a run accord- 
ing to good MrJ Forley’s instructions, which 
Were followed ofJi carefully, as good Mrf 
Fbrley’s friend would Vie glad to hear, to the 
ver^ letter. 

Ad IVdttle could only have made one r^ply 
to thi8,*mame]y, that good Mr. Forley’s in- 
structions were, in his opinion, the iiistrue- 
tiou of fmvinferaal scat^ipand as he, felt 
snails wer would naturally^* prov***^ 


I £he death-blow to all further discoveries, on 
his part, he gulped down his feelings before 
they got too many for Mm, and hdd his 
tongue, and looked round towards the window 
again to see what the forlorn little boy was 
going to amuse himself with next. 

The child had gathered up his blacking 
Virush and bit of rag, and had put them into 
.jlihe old •tin saucepan ; and was now working 
his way, as well as bis clothes would 1#. him, 
with his make-believe pail hugged up in his 
arras, towards a door of communication wMdi 
led from the back to the front garret. 

••I say,” says he, looking round sharply 
over his shoulder, “ what tire you two stopping 
here for ? I’m going to bod now — and so i 
tell you ! ” 

With that, he opened the door, and walked 
into the front room. Seeing Trottle take a 
step or two to follow him, Benjainiii’s mother 
<»pened her wicked old eyes in a state of great 
astonishment. 

“Mercy on us! ” says she, “haven’t you 
seen enough of him yet ? ” 

“No,” sayhr Trottle. “I should like to see 
him go to bud.” 

Benjamin’s mother V>urst into such a fit of 
chuckling that the loose extiimuisher in the 
candlestick clattered again witii the shaking 
of her liand. To think of good Mr. Forley’a 
friend taking ten tin»es more trouble about 
the imp thai* good Mr. Forley himself! 
Such a joke as that, Benjamin’s mother 
had not often met with in the course of 
her life, and slie begged to be excused if she 
took the liberty of having a laugh at it 

Leaving her to laugh as much as she 
pleased, and coming to a pretty positive con- 
clusion, aft'V what he had just heard, that 
Mr, Forluy’s interest in the cliild was not of 
the fondest possible kind, Trottle walked into 
the front room, and Benjamin’s mother, en- 
joying herself immensely, followed with the 
candle. 

There were two pieces of furniture in the 
front garret. One, an old stool of the sort 
that is u.'Acd lo stand a cask of beer on ; and 
the other a great big ricketty str?ddling old 
‘iruekle bedstead.. In the middye o> . this bed- 
stead, surrounded by a dim brown waste o! 
sacking, was a kind of little island of poor 
l)eddiug — an old bolster, with nearly ail the 
feathers out- of it, doubled in three for 
pillow ; a mere shreil of fiatchwork counter- 
pane, and a blanket ; anti under that, and 
peeping out a little on either side beyond the 
loose clothqs, two faded chair cushions of 
horsehair, laid along together for a sort of 
makeshift mattress. When Trottle got into 
the room, the lonely little boy bad scramliled 
up on the bedstead witii the help of the beer- 
Btoci, and was kneeling oft tlm outer rim of 
sacking witii the shred of counterpane in his 
hnndfi, just making ready to tuck it in for 
himself under the chair cushions. 

“ I’ll tuck you upr my man,” says Trottle, 
“ Jufoj) into Led, and let me try.” 
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" \ mean to tuck myeelf up,** eays the poor 
forlorn child, * and 1 don't mean to juxnp. I 
mean to crawl, I do— and so 1 tell you ! ** 
With that, he set to work, tucking in the 
clothes tight all down tlxe sides of the 
cushions, but leaving them open at the foot. 
Then, getting up on his knees, and looking 
iiard at Trottle, as much as to say, Wliat 


lo you mean by ofieriug to help such aliandj^ince then 1 ' — ‘ Hundred and twenty pound, 


ound a-year Hundred and tweifty ? 
'vi'hy, there ain^t a house in the street ae lets 
for^ more than eighty 1’ — ^‘Likely enough, 
ma'am ; other landlords may lower their 
rents if they please ; but this her^ landlord 
sticks to his rights, and means to haye as 
much for his house as his father had before 
him ! ’ — *But the neighbourhood’s gone oft 


ma’am.* — ‘ The landlord must be mad ! ’ 
— * Hundred and twenty pound, ma’am.’ 
— ‘Open the door you impertinent woman 1 ’ 
Lord i what a happiness it was to gee ’em 
bounce out, with that awful rent a-ringing 
in t!feir ears all down the street ! ” 

She stopped on the second- floor landing to 
treat herself to another chuckle, while Trottle 
} privately posted up in his memory what be 
itad just heard. “ Two points made out,” he 
thought to himself : "the house is kept empty 
on purpose, and the way it’s done is to ask a 
rent that nobojly will pay.” 

" Ah, deary me ! ” says Benjamin’s mother, 
cbangingthe subject on a sudden, and twist- 
ing back with a horrid", greedy quickness to 
those awkward money-m utters which she had 
broached down in the parlour. " What we’ve 
dong, one way and another for Mr. For ley, it 
isn’t in words to tell ! That nice little bit of 
business of ours ought to be a bigger bit of 
business, considering the trouble we take, 
Benjamin and me, to make the imp up stai^ 
aa happy as the day U long. It good Mr. 
Forley would only please to think a little 
more of what a deal he owes to Benjamin 
and me — ^ 

" That’s just it,” says Trottle, catching her 
up short in desperation, and seeing his way, 
by the help of those last words of hers to 
slipping cleverly through her Angers. " What 
should you say, if 1 told you that Mr. For- 
ley was nothing like solfar from thinking 
alKiut that little matter as you fancy ? You 
would be disappointed, now, if 1 told you 
that 1 had come to-day without the money 1 ” 
— (her lank old jaw fell, and her villauous 
old eyes glared, in a perfect* state of panic, 
at that ! )— " But what should you say, if I 
tlbld you that Mr. Forley was only waiting 
fur my report^ to send me here next Mon- 
day, at dusk, with a bigger bit of business 
says she, as! for us two to do togetiier than ever you 
"They are as' think lor I •What should you say to 
-'that?” 

' The old wretch came so near to Trottle, 


little ckiip as me ? ” be began to untie the 
big fib awl for himself, and tlid it, too, in less 
than half a minute. Then, doubling the 
shawl up loose over the foot of the bed, he 
says, "I say, look here,” and ducks under 
the clothes, head tir^t, worming his way up 
and up softly, uz>der the blanket and coun- 
terpane, till Trottle saw the top of tlie lai’ge 
nigi:ftcap slowly peep out (ju the bolster. This 
over-sised head-gear of the child’s had so 
shoved itself down in the course of his journey 
to the pillow, under the clothes, that when 
he got his face fairly out ou the bolster, he 
was all nightcap dowu to his mouth. He soon 
freed himself, however, from this slight encum- 
brance by turning the ends of l^e cap up 
gravely to their old place over his eyebrows 
— ^looked at Trottle — satd, "Snug, ain’t it? 

Good-bye I ’’—popped his face under the 
cIotiieB again — sflid left notliing to be seen of 
him kSit tiie empty peak of the big nightcap 
Htauding up sturdily ou end in the middle of 
the bolster. « 

“ What a young limb it is, ain’t it ? ” says 
Benjamin’s mother, giving Trottle a cheerful 
dig with her elbow. " Come on I you won’t 
see no more of him to-night I ” 

"And tell you!” sings out a shrill, 
little voice under the bedcloihes, chiming in 
with a playful finish to the old woman’s last 
words. 

]f Trottle had not been, by this time, posi- 
tively resolved to follow the wicked secret 
wddeh accident had mixed him up wjth, 
through all its turnings and windings, 
right on to the end, he would have probably 
snatched the boy up then and Jihere, aud 
carried him off from his garret prison, bed- 
clothes aud all. As it was, he put a strong 
check on himself, kept his ey» on future pos- 
sibilities, and alfowed Benjamin’s mother to 
lead him down-stairs again. 

"Mintl them top bauuisterSj 
Trottle laid his hand ou them, 
rotten as medlars every one of ’em.” 

" When people cojn<i to see the premises,” . j i . 

says Trottle, trying to feel his way a little : before she answered, and jammed him up 
farther into the mystery of the Hofise, "yoUj confidenUally so close into the comer of the 
don’t bring many of them up here, do ' landing, ihat his throat, in a manner, rose at 


h%r. 


youl” , 

" Bless your heart alive 1 ” says she, " no- 
body ever conges now. *The outside of tbe 
house is quite enough to warn th(;m oC 
More’s the pity, as I say. It used to keep 

me in spirits, staggering ’em all, one after, — ^ . 

another, with the frightful jiigh rent— speci- j one ? ” says be, pushing past her, and MUng 
ally the women, drat ’em. * ^Vliat’s tlie rent, down-stairs as fast as he could. , • ^ • 

of this house ? ' — ‘ H undred and hat she said Trottle thjluks it tc 


4^ Can you count it o£l^ dlT^u think, on 
more than that ? ” says she, holding up her* 
four skinny fingers and her long crooked 
tilling all of a tremble, right before flts face. 

" \Vnat do you aay to two hands, instiad of 
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report, seeing that the old hypocrite, getting 
next door to light-headed at toe golden pro- 
spect before her, took such liberties with un- 
earthly names and persons which ought never 
to have approached her lips, and raiued down 
such an awfol shower of blessings on Trottle’s 
liead, that his hair almost stood on end to 
hear her. He went on down-st iirs as fast as 
ids feet would carry him, till he was broughlf 
up all standing, as the sailors say, on the last 
flight, by agravating Benjamin, lying right 
across the stair, and fallen off, as might have 
been expected, into a heavy drunken sleep. 

The sight of him instantly reminded Tr^^ttle 
of the curious half likeness which he had 
already detected between the face of Benja- 
min and the face of another man, whom he 
had seen at a past time in very different cir- 
cumstances. He determined, before leaving 
the House, to have one more look at the 
wretched muddled creature ; and accSrdingly 
shook him up smartly, and propped him 
against the staircase wall, before hi[^^ mother 
could interfere. 

Leave him to me ; I’ll freshen him np,”j 
says Trottle to the old woman, looking hard i 
in Benjamin’s face, while he spoke. | 

The fright and surprise of being suddenly 
woke up, seemed, for about a quarter of a 
miuute, to sober the creature. When he 
first opened his eyes, there was a new look in 
them tor a moment, which struck home to ! 
Trottle's memory as quick and as clear as | 
flash of light. The old maudlin sleepy ex-j 
pression came back again in another instant, , 
and blurred out all further signs and tokens \ 
of the past. But Tiottle had seen enough in j 
the moment before it came ; and be troubled ' 
Benjamin’s face with no more inquiries. ^ \ 

“Next Monday, at dusk,” says he, cutting; 
short some more of the old woman’s ]>a-! 
laver about Benjamin’s indisgestion. “ I’ve 
got no more time to spare, ma’am, to-night ; 
please to let me out.” 

With a few last blessings, a few last dutiful j 
messages to good Mr. Forley, and a few last , 
friendly hints not to forget next Monday at 
dusk, IVottle contrived to struggle tii rough 
the sickening business of leave-taking ; to', 
get the dour opene<l ; and to find himself, to ' 
his own indescribable relief, once more on> 
the outer side of the House To Let. 

LET AT LAST. 

“ There, ma’am ! ** said Trottle, folding up 
the manuscript from which he hrd been 
reading, and setting it down with a smart ta]g 
of triumph op-* he table. “ May I venture to 
|sk what you tti'iuk of that plain statemeift, 
aS(, a guess on my part (and not on Mr. 
Jarbei^ at the riddle of the empty House 1” 
For a minute or two I was unable say 
a woi^ When 1 recovered a little, my first 
questioi^ referred to the poor forlorn little 

, Monday thg twentieth/’ i sai<!. 


" Surely you bave not let a whole week go by 
without trying to find out something more 

“ Except at bed-time, and meals, ma’am,” 
answered Trottle. **1 have ndt let an hour 
go by. Please to understand that I bave 
onlv come to an end of wbat I bave written, 
and not to an end of wbat I have dobe. 1 
wrote ^ down those first particulars, ma’am, 
'because they are of great itJi]>ortance, and 
also because I was determined to coBie for- 
ward with my written documents, seeing 
that Mr. Jarber chose to come forward, in 
the first instance, with his. 1 am now ready 
to go on with the second part of my story 
as shortly and plainly as possible, by word 
of mouth. The first thing 1 must clear up, 
if you please, is the matter of Mr. ForJey^s 
fatuily affairs. 1 have heard you speak of 
them, ma’am, at various times ; and 1 have 
understood that Mr. Forley had two children 
only by his deceased wife, both daughters. 
The eldest daughter married, to her father’s 
entire satisfaction, one Mr. Bayne, a rich 
man, holding a high government situation 
ill Canada.* She is now living there with her 
husband, and her child, a little girl of 
eight or nine vears old. KijC^ht so fai’, 1 
think, ma’am ? ’’ , 

“ Quite right,” I said. 

“The second daughter,” Trottle went on, 
“ and Mr. Forley’s favourite, set her father’s 
wishes and the opinions of tlie world at flat 
defiance, by running away with a man of low 
origin — a mate of a merchant- vessel, named 
Kirkland. Mr. Forley not only never for- 
gave tliat mandage, but vowed thatiA e would 
visit the 8caui>al of it heavily iff the future 
on husband and wile. Both escaped his 
vengeance, whatever he meant it to be. The 
husbanii was drowned on his first voyage 
after his marriage, and the w'ife died iu 
chiM-bed. Kiglit again, I believe, ma’am 1 ” 

“/xgain quite right.” 

“ Having got the family matter all right, 
we will now go back, ma’am, to me and 
my doings. Last Monday, 1 asked you 
for leave of absence for two days ; I ein- 
ployed the time in clearing up the matter 
of ^njamin’s face. Last Saturday I was out 
of the way wlieu you waiite(f me. 1 played 
truant, ma’am, on that occasion, iu company 
wdtb a friend of mine, who is managing clerk 
in a lawyer’s office ; and we both spent the 
morning at Doctors’ Commons, over the last 
will and testament of Mr. Forley’s father. 
Leaving the will-business for a moment, 
please to ^follow me first, if you have uo 
objection, into the ugly subject of Beuja- 
mill’s face. About sir, or seveu years ago 
(thanks to your kindness) I had a week's 
holiday with some friends of mine who live 
in’^the .town of Peiidlebury. One of those 
friends (tlie only one now left iu the place) 
kept a chemist’s shop, and in that shop I was 
made acquainted m itii one of the two doctors 
in l^ie town, named Barsham. This Barsham 
was a first-rate surgeon, and might have 
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. ^ j „ ,, tL^ 

to the top of his ptofession, if he had not ! bury,” he said, " on Barsbam's certini^ate^ 
been a. hi*8t-rate blackguard. As it was, he under the head of Male Infant, Still'Bom. 
both drank a%d gambled ; nobody would have The child’s coffin lies in the mother’s grave, 
anything to do with him in Peudlbbury ; and, in Flatfield churchyard. The child himself— 
at the time when 1 was made known to him as surely as 1 live and breathe, i/living and 
in the chemist’s shop, the other doctor, Mr. breathing now — a castaway and a prisoner 
who was not to be compared with him in that villainous house ! ’* 
for surgical skill, but who was a respbotabl^^ 1 sank back in my chair, 
man, Imd got all the practice ; and Barsham ^ " It*s guess-work, so far, but it is borne 
and bis old niotlier were living together in in on my mind, for all that, as trutlu 
such a condition of utter povert}^ that it was Bouse yourself, ma’am, and think a little, 
a marvel to everybody how they kept out of The last I hear of Barsham, he is attending 
the parish workhouse.** Mr. Forley’s disobedient daughter. The 

Benjamin and Benjamin’s mother ! ” nesA I see of Barsham, he is in Mr. 

** Exactly, ma’am. Last Thursday morning ! Forley’s house, trusted with a secret. . He 
(thanks to your kindness, again) 1 went to : and his mother leave Pendlebury suddenly 
Peifdlebury to my friend the chemist, to and suspiciously five years back; and he 
ask a few questions about Barsham and his and his mother have got a child of five 
mother. 1 y as told that they had both years old, hidden away in the house. Wait ! 
left the town about five years since. When please wait — I have not done yet. The 
1 inquired into the circumstances, some I will left by Mr. Forley’s father, strengthens 
tftrange particulars came out in the course ; the suspicion. The friend I took with me to 
of tlie chemist’s answer. You know 1 liave Doctora’Huommons, made himself master of 
no doubt, ma’am, that poor Mis. Kirkland the contents of that will ; and when he had 
v. as coiiliiied while her husband was at sea, done so, 1 put these two questions to him. 
in lodgings at a villl^go called Flatfield, ‘ Can Mr. Forley leave his money at his own 
sinfl that slA died and was buried there, di^retiou to anybody he pleases?’ *No,’ 
Ihit what you \nay not know is, tiiat Flat- , my friend says, * his father Las left him with 
field* is only three miles from Pendlebury; | only a life interest in it.’ ^Suppose one of 
that the doctor who attended on Mrs. Kirk- Mr. Forley’s married daughters has a girt, 
Iriiid was Karshatu ; that the ni^e who took j and the other a boy, how would the money 
care of her was Bai'shani’s mother ; and that ' go ?’ ‘It would all go,’ tny friend says, * to the 
the person who called them both in, was Mr. .boy, and it would be charged with the pay- 
Forley. Whether his daughter wrote to him, . meut of a certain annual income to his female 
or whether he heard of it in some other way, cousin. After her death, it would go back to 
I don’t ; but he was with her (though ! the male descendant, and to hla heirs.* Com 
ne had sworn never to see her again when I aider that, ma’am ! The child of the dangh- 
she married) a mouth or more before her con- Iter whom Mr. Forley hates, whose husband: 
fineiueiit, and was backwards and forwards a has been snatclied away from his veogeance 
good deal between Flatfield and Pendlebury.: by death, takes his whole property in defiance 
iiow lie managed matteri^ with the Barshams ' of him ; and the child of the daughter whom 
eaiinot at present be discovered ; but it is a he loves, is left a pensioner on her low-born 
fact that he contrived to keep the druLken boy-cousin for life I There was good — ^too 
<Iocior sober, to everybody’s amazement. It good reason — why that child of Mrs. Kirk- 
is a fact that Barsiiarn went to the poor land’s shoidd bo registered still-born. And 
woman with all his wits abou! him. It if, as I believe, the registeiv is founded on a 
is a fact that he and his mother came j false certificate, there is better, still better 
back from Flatfield after Mrs. Kirkland’s treason, why the existence of the child should 
death, packed np w'hat few things they had, 1 be hidden, and all trace of his parentage 
and left the town mysteriously by night. I blotted out, in the gay*et of that empty 
And, fistly, it is also a fact that the other j house.” 

doctor, Mr. Dix, was not called in to help, { He stopi^id, and pointed for the second 
till a week after the birth and burial of the time to the dim, dust-covered garret-win- 
child, when the yiother was sinking from dows opposite. As he did so, 1 was stailled 
exhaustion — exhaustion (to give the vagabond, . — a very slmht matter sufficed to frighten me 
Barsham, his due) not produced, i| Mr. Dix’s now— by*a knock at the door of the room in 
opinion, by improper medical treatment, but! which m were 

by the bodily weakness of the poor woman • My maid came in, with a letter in her 
hei’self — ” • • hand. I took it from heiw^The moumiim 

Burial of the clHld ?” I interrupted, card, which was all the envelope enclose^ - 
trembling alt over. “ Trottle ! you speke draped from my hands. * 

that word * burial,’ in a very strang*^ way— (Jeorge Forley was no more. ^He had 
you are fixing your eyes on me now with a depa1l;ed this life three days since, sen the 
wy strange look — ” evening of Friday. * • 

Trottle leaned over closL to me, and pointed “ Did our chance of disoovd^W the 
throw sjh the window to the empty hons«W trutft,” I asked, “rest with hif§f * BUutit 
^Tlie child’s ddath is registered, at died withAii deatl?” V ** * * 

• • •a • 
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**€ouragey ma'am! I think not Oar interests, and Lave eome to terms. '"Biy 
chance* rests on our power to make Barsham guess-work is guess-work no lougex. It is 
and his idother confess; andMr.Forley'sdetith, now what 1 felt it was — Truth 1 ** 
by leaving them helpless, seems to pat that Something stri^ge to mi — something 
power int% our hamls. With your permis- which women who are mothers must often 
non, T will not wait till dusk to-day, as 1 at know — trembled suddenly in my heart, ar>d 
first intended, but will make sure of those brought the warm tears of my youthful days 
two people at once. With a policeman in plain Ihronjpng back into my eyes. 1 took luy 
clothes to watch the house, in case they try to'' laithful old servant by the hand, and asked 
leave it ; witli this card to vouch for the fact of him to let me see Mrs. Kirkland's cuild, for 
Mr. Forley’s death ; aud with a bold acknow- his mother’s sake. 

ledgmeut on my part of having got posses- “ If you desire it* ma’am,” said Trottle, 
sion of their secret, aud of being ready to use with a gentleness of maimer that 1 had never 
it against them in case of need, 1 think t^iere noticed in him before. ** But pray don’t 
is little doubt of bringing Barsham aud his think me wanting in duty an(t right feeling, 
mother to terms. In case I hud it impossible if 1 beg you to try and wait a little. You 
to get back here before dusk, please to sit are agitated already, and a first meeting 
near the window, ma’am, and watch the with the child will not help to make you so 
liouse, a little before they light the street- calm, as you would wish to be, if Mr. Forley’s 
lamps. If you see the front-door open and messenger comes. The little b'oy is safe up- 
close again, will you be good enougu to put stairs. Pray think first of trying to compose 
DU your bonnet, and corue across to me im- | yourself lor a meeting with a stranger ; and 
mediately? Mr. Forley’s death jmay, or! believe me you shall not leave tlie house 
may not, prevent his messenger froin coming afterwards witluiUt the child.” 
as arr.'uiged. But, if the person does come, it 1 felt that Trottle w;is right, and sat down 
is of importance that you, as a relative of as pati^tly as I cenld in a chair he had 
Mr. Forley’s, should be present to see him, thoughtfully placed ready foa me, I was 
and to have that proper influence over kim so horrified at the disco ver-y of my own 
which ! cannot pretend to exercise.” relation’s wickedness that when Trottle, pro- 

The only wonis 1 could say to Trottle as posed to make me acfiuaiuted with the con- 
he opened ihe iloor and left me, were words Jession wrung from Barsham and his mother, 
charging him to take care that no harm hap- I begged him to spare me all details, and 
peueu to the poor forlorn little bov. * only to tell me what was necessary about 

Left alone, I drew my chair to the window; George Forley. 
and looked out with a beating heart at the ^*A11 that can be said for Mr. Forley, ma’am, 
guilty house. I waited aud waited through is, that he was just bci*u[>u1ou3 eupj^^It to hide 
what appeared to me to be au endless time, ihe child’s existence and blot out its parent- 
uiitil 1 beard the wheels of a cab ^ stop age here, instead of consenting, at the first, to 
at the end of the street. I looked in that its death, or afterwards, when the boy grow 
direction, and saw Trottle get out of the cab up, to turning him adrift, absolutely helpless 
alone, walk up to Ihe House, and knock at in the world. The fraud has been managed, 
the door. He was let in by Barsham’s ma’am, w^ith the cunning of Satan himself, 
mother. A minute or two later, a decently- Mr. -Forley had the hold over the Ibirshams, 
dressed man sauntered past the house, looked that they had helped him in liis villuny, and 
up at it for a moment, and sauntered on to that they were dependent on him for the 
the corner of the street close by. Here he bread they eat. Jle brought them up to 
leant against the ’post, and lighted a cigar, and l^ndou to keep them securely under his 
stopped there smoking in an idle way, but^^ own eye. He put them into this empty 
keeping his fitce always turned in the direc- house (taking it out of the agent’s hands pre- 
tiou of the house-door. yiously, on pretence that be meant to manage 

I waited aud waited still. 1 waited and the letting of it himself) ; and by keemng the 
waited, with my eyes riveted to the door of house empty, made it the surest* of all hiding 
the iiouse. At last 1 thought I saw it open places for the child. Here, Mr. Forley could 
in the dusk, and then felt sure 1 heara it come, whenever he pleased, to see tnat the 
shut again softly. Though 1 tried hard poor lonely child was not iSbsolutely starved ; 
to compose myself, I trembled so that 1 was sure that his visits would only appear like 
obliged to call for Peggy to helpeme on looking aflJer his own property. Here the 
with my bounet and clo^7^<l ^ <''h^ld was to have been trained to believe 
take her arxp< lean on, in crossing the himseU Barsham’s chii^d, till he should be 
^eet. * old enough to be provided for in some 

T'rottle opened the door to ui^ before we situation, as low and as poor as*^ Mr. Forley’s 
eould l^ck. Peggy went back, and 1 went nnbasy conscience would let him pick oat. 
in. Henad a lighted candle in his hand* He ,may have thought of atonement on his 
"It^tts happened, ma’am, as X thought it death -bed ; but not before — I am only too 
would, .he whispered, leading me into the certain of it — not before !” 
ha<ie, <ximfo|tle8s, empty parKmr. '^Banthan^ A^ow, double knock startled us. 

,aud hls*i%jlh«r Kii^ve oo|«ulted their own ** The messenger 1 ” said ^rottls^ under bir 
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brcftitlk He went out instantiy to answer the " I feel quite eure it, sir,** I answered, 
knock; and returned, leading in a respectable- ^You mentioned Mr. Forley*s death, just 
looking elderly man, dressm like Trottle, all now, as unexpected. May 1 inquire u you 
in black, wiA a white cravat, but otherwise were present, and If he haa left any laet 
not at all resembling him: instructions ?'* • * 

^ £ am afraid 1 have made some mistake/* ** Three hours before Mr. Forley*s death/* 
eaid^he stranger. said Mr. Dalcott, his medical attendant kft. 

Trottle, considerately taking the office ^ him apparently in a fair way of recovery, 
explanation into his t)wn hands, Mssured tn? The change tor the worse tooK place so sud- 
gentleman that there was no mistake ; men- deuly, and was accompanied by such severe 
tioned to him who 1 was ; and asked him if suffering, as entirely to prevent him from 
he had not come on business connected with communicating hU' last wishes to any one. 
the late Mr. Porley. I^ooking greatly as- When I reached hia house, he was insensible, 
louished, the getiLleman answered, Yes.*' I have since examined hia papers. Not one 
There was ai'l awkward moment of silence, of them refers to the present time, or to tke 
after that. The stranger seemed to be not serious matter which now occupies us. In 
startled and ainsized, but rather dis- the absence of instructions, 1 must act 
trustful and fearful of comruitting himself as cautiously on what you have told me ; but 
>velL Noticing this, 1 thought it best to 1 will be rigidly fair and just at the same 
request Trottle to put an end to further time. ^ The first thing to be done,** he 
emoarrassment, by stating all p^irtlculars continued, addressing himself to Trottle, 
truthfully, as he had stated them to me ; and to hear what the man and woman, 
1 begged the gentleman to listen patiently down-^airs, have to say. If you can supply 
for the late Mr. Forley’s sake.^ He bowed me with writing-niaterials, I will take their 
to me very respectfully, and said he was declarations sejiarately on the spot, in your 
prepared to listen with«ihe greatest interest, presence, and in the presence of the 
It was evident to me— and, 1 could see, to policeman who is watching the house. To- 
Ti'Ottle also — iluit we were not dealing, to mbrrow I will send copies* of those d^clara- 
sayjbhe least, with a dishonest man. tions, accompanied by a fuli*statement of the 

“ Before I offer any opinion on what I case, to Mr. and Mrs. Bayne in Canada (both 
have liear<i/* he said, earnestly and anxiously, of wh'^m know me well as the late Mr. 
after Trottle had done, “ 1 must be allowed, Forley’s legal adviser) ; and I will suspend 
ill justice to myself, to explain my own kU proceedings, on my part, until 1 hear from 
apparent connection with this very strange them, or from their solicitor in London. In 
and veiy shocking business. I was the con- the present posture of affairs this is all 1 can 
fidentia! ^ggal adviser of the late Mr. Forley, safely do,** 

and 1 ai^eft his executor. Bather more We could do no less than agree with him, 
than a fortnight back, when Mr. Forley was and^ thank him for his frank and honest 
coutiiied to his room by illness, he sent for ; manner of meeting us. It was arranged 
me, and charged me to cull and pay a certain that I should semi over the writing materials 
sum of money here, to a man and woman &om my lodgings; and, to my unutterable 
whom I should find taking charge of the joy and relief, it was also readily acknow-* 
house. He said he had reasons for washing , ledged that the poor little orphan boy could 
the affair to be kept a secret. He begged me , find no fitter refuge than my old arms were 
so to arrange my engagements that 1 could j longing to offer him, and no safer protection 
call at this place either on Mumlay last, or | for the night than my ^oqf could give, 
to-day, at dusk ; and he mentioned that he Trottle hastened away up-stairs, as actively 
would write to warn the people of myi as if be had been a young man, to fetch tim 
coming, witho^^t mentioning* my name (Dal- child down. 

Qott is my name) as be did not wLsh And he brought him down to me without 
to exi^^se me to any future im[>ortunities on another moment of defhy, and 1 went on 
the part of •the man and wora^n. I need my knees ^fore the poor little Mite, and 
hardly tell you that this commission struck me embraced him, and asked him if he would go 
as being a strange one; but, in my position with with me to where I lived? He held me 
Mr. Forley, I ha(f no resource but to accept i away for a moment, and Ids wan, shrewd 
it without asking questions, or to break off little eySs looked sharp at me. Then he 
my long and friendly connection with my ciuiig cAose to me all at once, and said : 
client. 1 chose tlie first alternative. Business » " Tm Srgoing along with jon , 1 am— and 
prevented me frome doing my ermnd on qp 1 tell you 1 * 

Monday last — and if I am here to-day, not- For inspiring the poor neglected child with 


it is emphatically because 1 uuderst&od then, with all my heart and soul, aaddL thank 
nothing of the matter, on knocking aUthis it now ! ^ 

door ; and therefore felt myself bound, as 1 bundled the poor darling up in «iy own 
executor, to clear it up. • That, on my word cloak, and 1 carried him in mv ofvn arma 
of honour, is the wiiole truth, so far as I am tficroas the roaef. Peggy was loi» iif ^Ah- 
per«oualIy coucoraed.” less amazement tod)eh^d;me tnmgin^out 
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bref&b up-stairs, with a strange pair of poor 
httle legs under my arm ; but, she began to 
C 17 oyer the child tbe moment she saw him, 
like a sensible woman as she always was, 
and she sti^ crie<l her eyes out over him in a 
•comfortable manner, when he at last lay fast 
asleep, tucked up by my hands in Trottle's 

bed. childish, an3 winning, and com- 

" And Trottle, bless you, my dear man,”^aniouabIe, and to hnwe pictures ^d toys 


said 1 , kissing his hand, as he looked 
on : ** the forlorn baby came to this refuge 
through you, and he will help you on your 
way to Heaven.*" 

Trottle answered that I was his ^ear 
mistress, and immediately went and put his 
head out at an open window on the landing, 
and looked into the back street for a quarter 
of an hour. 

That very night, as I sat thinking of tbe 
poor (^ild, and of another poor child who 
is never to be thought about enol.gh at 
Ohristmas-time, the idea came into my mind 
which I have lived to execute, and in the 
realisation of which 1 am the ha|)piest of 
women this day. 

“ The executor will sell that House, 
Trottle 1 ’* said I. 

Not a doubt of it, ma’am, if he can €,ud 
a purchaser.” , 

“I’ll buy it.” 

I have often seen Trottle pleased ; but, I 
never saw him so perfectly enchanted as he 
was when I conhded to him, which I did, 
then and there, the purpose that I had 
in view. 

To make short of a long story — and what 
story would not be long, coming from the 
lips of an old woman like me, unless it was 
made short by main force ! — I bought/ the 
House. Mrs. Bayne had her father's blood 
in her ; she evaded the opportunity of for- 
giving and generous reparation that Wiis 
offered her, and disowned the child ; but, I 
was prepared for that, and, loved him all the 
more for having no one in the world to 
look to, but me. 

I am getting '^into a flurry by being over- 
pleased, and 1 dare say 1 am as incoherent as ^ 
need be. I bought the House, and 1 altered^ 


it fr<»n the basement to the roof, and 1 
turned it into a Hospital for Sick Children. 

Never mind by what degrees my little 
adopted boy came to the knowlidge of all the 
sights and sounds ^ the streets, so familiar 
to other children and so strange to him ; 
never mind ‘ by what degrees he came*co be 


about him, and suitable playmates. As 1 
write, 1 look across the road to my Hospital, 
and tiiere is the darling (who has gone over 
to play) Dodding»at me out of one of the once 
lonely windows, with his dear chubby face 
backed up by Trottle’s waiste<5at as he lifts 
my pet for “Grandma” to see. 

Many an Eye I see in that House now.but 
it is never in solitude, never in neglect. 
Many an Eye 1 see in that House now, that is 
more and more radiant every- day with the 
light of returning health. As my precious 
darling has changed beyond description for 
the brighter and the better, so do the not 
less precious darlings of poor women change 
in that H(fase every day in the year. For 
which I humbly thimk that Gracious Being 
whom the restorer of the Widow's son and of 
the Euler's daughter, instrucjted all mankind 
to call their FatW. 

« 

The ati^omtCx^meal hy il/r. J widens i/ntt he 
would not this year puhltsh a Chnatmafi Nuiuher of 
**AIl the Tear Jiuuud^** as had hitherto been hie cwh- 
touj^ was very much regretted by ihoiisand^ in the 
British Isles, The 1 e-appearance of the tales herein 
printed will he hailed loith pleasum^H^ a large 
nuihlfer of ptrsosis to whom they art either unhuowtit 
or by whom Utey are now unattainable. They are, 
perhaps, ansongst the best pieces of imaginative 
irntmg ever jfrodured. At tlte time of their jmb- 
lioation they called forth most 7nar1ccd ajiptoval, 
and 0tltic8 and (he puldic alike received them 7nith 
general, applause. Amidst all competitive issues, 
they stitl present the best shilling* s-ioorlh of Christ-' 
mas literature ever produced, 
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fore attempted* The rapid progress of medical science has 
refidered aiitiquated much of that which the public^ as contra^ 
distinguished from professional have been taught by the 
variouk boohs of the kind now before them. And it is to be 
further noted, that no work whatever which deals with the pre- 
servation of healthy that is to say^ Hygiene, is now available 
for the use of well-educated but no^echnical men. With a view 
to tJu production of a work which will provide for these deficiencies, 
the various subjects here treated have been referred to the most 
competent authorities — as a rule, men specially skilled in the 
departments of medical science ofiwhich thiy treat. By this means 
the most recent acquisitions in medicine and surgery have Been 
made available for popular use — it being the aim of the writers, 
whilst avoiding all technical phraseology, to expound their subjects 
in such a fashion as to be intelligible to all, but still retaining the. 
most rigorous scientific accitracy. By this means, further; a 
knowledge of that all-important matter, the maintenance of per- 
sonal and public health.^ nmy be generally communicated, for as 
day by day the mode hi tvhich diseases are spread becomes clearer, 
so day by day the plans for arresting their di^iision become more 
defined and more readily applicable. It has, for cs^ample, been 
tolerably clearly made out that overcrowding, bad ventilation, dnd 
iihpropcr nourishment are the main, if not the sole, causes of 
typhus fever — that bad drainage and the miugling of sewage with 
water are the origin of typhoid fever, and the chief means of 
spreading cholera — that by the vigorous carrying out of vaccina- 
tion and re^vaccination small-pox may be stamped out, and so on. 
These 7natters, of vital importance to the public, which have, if not 
concealed, certainly not been made plain to them hitherto, are hei^ 
discussed. Aimed as it is at an educated public, the hook will 
contain special references to those exigencies which 7nay daily befall 
any of us, where immediate help makes all the difference betiveen 
life and death, but where no skilled ^nedical aid is at hand. On 
such occasions an intelligent man or wotr^an, with some knowledge 
of the healing art, 7nay be of immense service. So also there arc 
times in family life when a knowledge of the signs of incipient 
disease may warn an anxious parent in time 'to save the life of a 
beloved child, whereas^ did no such knowledge exist, the malady 
might be allozved to drift onward till past all remedy. Instances 
might easily be multiplied — let us be contented with ref erring to a 
ruptured blood-vessel and the inset of croup. Briefly, then, to • 
diffuse a knowledge of medical matters in a manner intelligible to 
all, but in matter strictly accurate, is the aun of this book. 


valuable compilation, <and the mere fa%t that Dr. Lankester 
is edhor is sufficient to comma^id confidence in the opinions 
expres^^HmoStandard. ^ • « 

,1 The name of the distinguished editor is a sufficient guarantee 
is up to the latest date in SANITARy, and PREVENTIVE 
^eijce. It tells us what we ought to avoid as much as what 
in<^itines we ought to take .” — Glasgow Herald, 
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Wales,’* &c. e ^ ' 


London; £. MOXON, SON, 8 c Co., i, Amen Comer, Paternoster Row, 





MOXON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

TENNYSON-DORi SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOO^S. 

THE IDYXXS OF THE KING* 37 Ensrar- k jbNID. 9 EngraYinffs, Gastave Dor£. sit, 
iai§S| Gustave Dor^- In one masnifi* I VIVIEN, q Engraving, by Gustave Dord. 214L 
cent folio volume, 73s. 6d. I GUINEVERE. 9 Engravings^ by Gustave 

ELAINE. 9 ^nsraTiagSiby GkistaveDor^. sts. I Doid. 21s. 

\* Vivien aud Guinevere bound in z vol., 42s. 

THE HocTd-Dokl 

HOOD (THOMAS). 9 Engtavings by Gustave Dord, and many Woodcuts. Folio, azf* 


THE HOOD-FOSTER. 

HOOD. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. Illustrated by Birket Fostec. Twenty-two Drawings, 
by Birket Foster, engraved on Steel^by WiUiam Miller^ of Edinburgh. Lai^e 410, 
21J. ; Proofs, India, mounted, 4af. 

HOOD. Again illustrated by Birket Foster. Twenty-two Drawings by Birket Fostei, 
engraved on Sted by William Miller, of Edinburgh, ais . ; proofs, India, mounted, 421. 


THE HOOD-SECCOMBE. 

HOOD'S MISS KILMANSEGG AND HER PRECIOUS LEG. New EdiUon, 
Illustrated by sixty Etchings fivm Drawings by Thomas Seccombe. 2i.r. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 

Now ready, the New and Only Complete Edition, in Ten VoLs., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 5ar. ; half calf, 70J. ; half morocco, yor. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, in Ten Volumes, containing all 
the Writings of this Popular Author Hood's Own,” First sfhd Second Senes, 
Hood's Comic and Serious Poems included), with all the Original IIlustrati(Mis by 
Cruikshank, Leech, &c. ^ r 

• ^ %* This Edition contains also the Memorials of Thomas Hood. Edited by his 

Son and Daughter. ^ 

In entirely new and handsome binding, now ready. New Edition. 

HOOD'S OWN ; or. Laughter from Year to Year. The*. Fiitlt and Second Scries, now 
complete in one Volume, profusely illustrated with all the oiiginal Drawings by 
Cruikshank, Leech, && dvo, cloth, plain edges, zos, 6d. ; also in tw'o Volumes, 
price yj. 6d. each. 

HOOD'S COMIC POEMS. t8mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 

HOOD'S SERIOUS POEMS. i8mo, cloth gilt, 55. 

HOOD’S POEMS. Twentieth edition. In one vol., fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ks. ^ 

HOOD'S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. i6th edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3^. ed, 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. , 8y original designs Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3.^. ^d, 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES AND WIT AND HUMOUR. With eighty- 
seven original designs. Fcap. 8vo, 6r. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S WORKS. 

LATE POET X«A.UREAT£. 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Centenary edition, in 6 vols.. fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 30r. 

WORDSVVORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Pocket ;vols. cloth (formerly 2 u.) icj. 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. Royal 8vo. cloth, i2j. baT. 
WORDSWORTH S l»OETICAL WORKS, ykh Portrait. Imp. 8vo, bevelled cloth, gj. 
The above are the only complete editions of Wordsworth’s Works. 


CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS 

CHARLES LAlte’S BUA AKD ELIANA. 

New edit. Portraits. Fcap. 8vp, cl., 2s. 6d, 

CHARLES LAMB^ COMPLETE COR- 
RESPONDENCE AND WORKS. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, 1/. 8s. 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. Containing 
the Letters of Charles Lamb, with a i^etch 
of his Life, oy Sir Thomas Noon Tulfuurd, 
D.C.L, one of bis Executors. In z volume, 
price js. 6d» 


SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Edited by 
Mrs. In z voL, elegant cloth, me- 
dium paper, wim portrait and c{ 

« vignette, Z24. 


SHELLEY’S POEMf. 

SHELLEY'S WORKS. New edition. Edited 
l^y RossettL lu a vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
~ air. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. New 
edition, crown 8vo, 5* ** 


■ KEATS’ POEMS. 

Jf’KAJS' POETICAL WORKS. Memoir by Lord Houghton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5,. 


LctMipN; E. MOXON, SON, & Co., i. Amen Comer, Paternoster Row,£.C. 








BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 1874. 

• FIFTSpTTB S SASOll Price la., Poetage 2d. 

OBJECTIONS having, very reasonably, been made to the early date at 
\ohtch Christmas Annuals have been published in recent years, the 
Proprietors of jpeeton' s Christmas Annual have determined to issue this 
New Year and publication in time for (but not anticipating 

by an unnecessarily long periodj the Christmas season* 

On the sth of December, therefore, will be published 

BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 1874, 

containing many novel features, and a programme of striking interest, 
calculated to amuse and entertain all classes of the community, 

• The title of the Coming A nnual will be 


THE FIJIAD ; 



By an Author of 


THE SILIAD 


AND OTHERS. 


Without giving a full announcement of the contents, it may he hinted that the 
subjects here treated will he of world-wide attractiveness, and will seek to rival and 
exceed in interest the far-famed Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Stories are humorously told to an unenlightened potentate, seeking infor- 
mation as to the Manners, Customs, Literature, Politics, and Remarkable 
Personages of Great Britain and other civilized countries. 

Here will bt related how he listened to philosophers discoursing of statesmen and 
the doubles of renowned Authors discoursing in the characteristic style in which they 
usually exhibit their genius on many marvellous themes. 

Conspicuous among the talented cofgributors will be found the following renowned 
names : — Mennyson, Carlke, You-fto, Brightmann, Bigmark, Herr Dresser, 
Reitmann, Cd*c., who will exhibit in their most graphic manner their knowledge 
and information upon the various topics of the times. Besides other Articles, the 
contents will comprise : — • , 


Wise Men In Fiuesuit of Venus . 
Sweet William and his Big* Mark 


By SlNDDAD. 
By Reitmann. 


Exit of Gladissus . t . . . • . By You-go. 

‘ Bendizzy ; or, the Hero as Magician . . By Caklbb. 

Second Class-ics for English Riders. A Myth 
of the Midlands. 

Sid Mak%.y-oii By Locikjp. 

King Koffee’s Umbrella By Corfokal Katbs. 

SeasidSBUB the Solitary By Mbnnyson. 

Gladissus in Inum. A Homeric Study. 

The Lay of St. Chignon . . ^ • . • . By Abrr Drbssbr. 

The Oriental Congress Bf tbe Barbhr Brothers. 

New Scamps for Old . . . . ^ “ 

A Puseyite FilgyLmage. . . • . 

Ins and Outs ; or, the Fight at St. Stephen^ 

John Brig^itmann CatJehized .... 

Visit of the Caliph.— Very Speciyl Report. 


By the Captain of thb Forty TaiaVki. 
By Wagonbr. * • • 


By Barnuii. 


WAfiD, LOGS, & TTLEB, W^Erwick Paternoster Bow, E.S .* 




m mm 



Price 9d. Monthly. ’ 

BEET0N’S^.J^?^S5^ 

* family 

AND HOUSEHOLD 

• JOURNAL FOR LADIES: 


'T^HE MA RKED success which has attended' 
the i^ecent changes and augmentations 
made in Beetons Young Englishwoman 
encourages the Proprietors in the determiTiation 
that nothing shall he wanted to sustain^ and 
ddd to its already attractive programme^ and^ 
entitle it to rank as / 

THE CHEAPEST, 

AND 

MOST SUITABLE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG LABIES. 

BEEJOWS YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 

Price 9d. monthly, 

CONTAINS — 

A CUT QUT PAPER MODEL. . _ 

A HANDSOME COLOURED PLATE OF PARIS FASHIONS 
A COLOURED BERLIN OR LACE PATTERN. . 

MONSTER PATTERN SHEET. 

' FANCY NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS^. 

• THE NEWEST STYLES OF BRBSS. 

MYRA’S LETTERS. 

GARDEN GUIDE. ' 

N07SLS, TALES, ANB ETOfilES B7 TfB BEST AUTEOBS, Ac. 


• «c.. ^ ' 1* 

Subscription : Yearly, lu. ; Half-Yearly, sj. ftd,; J^tarierly, 2 f. grf'. 
ijEqpdoa : Ward, Lock, & Tyler, Wai^ck Home, Fatemocter Sow. 




^ f iaijini IfabitB' of % Irs^. 


.. - THE jmUSHmUIAN’S - • 

'Domestic Magazine; 

1 

The Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


A superb Berlin or other Pattern is presented with 
. each number. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine; Is. Monthly. 


Contains Life-size Paper Models of. some useful 
Article of Dress. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


“ Forgotten Lives" by the Author of Olive Varcoef 
• w now a f pearing in its pages. 

The Englishwoman’s* Domestic iSCagazine. Is. Monthly. 


Corresponxicnfe from Paris will becontaiwid in every 
number. * 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


A beatitifully coloured Plate of Paris Fashions is 
given with each number. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


A large Sheet of Patterns is given with every number. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


Contains, each month, a large number of Fashion 
Engravings and fPeedlework Patterns. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


Contains interesting Tales by the best writers^ Papers 
^ on Household Economy, Gardening for Ladies, the 
Eeiglishwoman' s Conversazione, &c.^ &c. 

The Eng lish woman’ a Domestic Magazine. Is. Monthly. 


TEEMS Oy SUBSeEXPTION. • 

YEARLY (post free), 148. : HALP-YEARItY, 78. ; QUARTERLY, Ss. 6d. ; 

p Or Speciimn Copy,^8. Ed. • * * 


Post office orders to ^e made payable to ^ 

‘WABS, LOCB, & T7LEB, Warwick Bonsar Fatamoster Bow, EiCf. •* 











Biinyan’s Pilgrim’s Progrek^ rfrdm . this 1 

World to that which is to Come. By John Bunyan. With a Men^olr of the Author, a 
. , by W, H. DurcKEN, Ph.O, With loo page and other Illustrations by Thomas j 
Dalziel, and engraved by the Brothers Dahsiel. Quarto, doth gilt, 7 ^. 6 <^. ; gilt , < 
edges, loj. 6d. This volume is full of chaste and beautiful Engravings, contains the i 
entire text, printed in clear, large type, and is bound in a style of surpassing excellence^ 






su 


Half-Hours with the Bible; or, Scrip- 

fcure Scenes and Characters. Described in a simple and attractiv^e form, suitable for 
young people. Beautifully and profusely Illustrated with Engravings. Cloth gilt, Sj. 

%* “A first-rate Bibk> Hist<My or Cttildacn, ^July divided, and carefully epitomised. Commencing > 
wiffWishoil nrrsative of the Creation, the boq': carries thft reader through the ’’iistory of the Patriarchs, " 
and d^fii^bes the career of Moses, and the wanderings cd the Children ofdsrd<&l. The Story of the Judf^es, , 
Kmgs^ and Prophets in Israel follows next, and the ]^istory of the Life of Our Saviour, and the caree.* of 

^ nhr. conclude this admirable * ChUdfmi's Bible Book.’ ** , 

, ^ sr , 


‘ r. Loc^ 9 Tylor^ Warwick House, Paternoster R<m^ 

! ^ ’f’* ' c 











